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The tcloHcope at Princeton College magnifies two 
million times. 



Dr. Koldeman reports in the Cincinnati Lancet that 
he recently removed the brain of a mulatto at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which brain weighed 68f ounces. This is 
five ounces more than the brain weight of Cuvier. The 
mulatto was uneducated, and was not remarkably in- 
telligent 



Mount jEtna is in eruption, pouring out from the 
central crater a stream of lava. Vesuvius is in its usual 
passive state, although there is always a subterranean 
stream of lava flowing. Visitors are conducted by 
guides to the spot where the liquid fire may be seen, 
through an aperture in the solid crust of lava. The 
column of smoke constantly ascends, and at intervals 
at night there is a bright light. 



By means of the telephone the "imprisoned" impe- 
rial family of Eussia are enabled to hear at will their 
favorite prima donna without exposing themselves to 
the deadly bomb. A wire has been run from Gatschina 
Marinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, forty miles away, 
and over it are conveyed to the listening ears of im- 
prisoned royalty all the music, vocal and instrumental, 
the dialogue, and the popular applause of every opera 
performed there. 



The following curious facts may not be generally 
known : If a tallow candle be placed in a gun and shot 
at a door, it will go through without sustaining injury; 
and if a musket ball be shot into the water, it will not 
only rebound, but be flattened ; if fired through a pane of 
glass, it will make a hole the size of the ball without 
cracking the glass ; if the glass be suspended by a thread 
it will make no difference, and the thread will not even 
vibrate. Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in the water, 
will not rise on account of the pressure of the water. 



The Beoent Eclipse. 

Within the last month the scientific expedition sent 
out by the government in March last to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun at Caroline Island, in the south 
Pacific has returned to the United States. S. Holden, 
of the Washburn observatory, of Madison, Wis., in 
charge of th^ party, reports that the weather on the 
day of the eclipse was perfect for observing purposes, 
and the result is a great success. Several good photo- 
graphs of the corona and spectrum were obtained. The 
supposed planet Vulcan could not be found. The party 
arrived home in good health. It will be remembered 
that this expedition went from New York to Lima, 
Peru, and thence for a voyage some weeks in the United 
States sloop Hartford to Caroline Island to see the 
eclipse of May 6, 1883, having a totality of six minutes. 



Oil Springs in Asia. 

' On the shores of the Caspian Sea, near the city of 
Daku, the people have struck oil ; and there is enough of 
it to light the whole of Asia. In the oleaginous district 
the earth sweats oil at every pore, and if the reports are 
n., ^ Jnnsylvania has a rival. A writer says : " A 

Swiss gentleman is proprietor of about forty springs, 
which, as I was told on the spot, yield 180,000 poods, 
each of thirty -eight pounds, per diem. One fountain 
which I passed — I do not know whether it was that 
gentleman's property — has been running for five years 
at the rate of 25,000 poods per day. The total yield of 
Oleopolis was calculated at 20,000,000 poods in 1873. 
Now, I am told, it is about 100,000,000." 



The Bay of Fundy Tides. 

The most remarkable tides of the world are those of 
the Bay of Fundy, in which case the spring tides are 
to the height of more than 60 feet. This great height 
of tidal wave is due in part to the funnel slope of the 
bay, and to the conflict of the cold current of the North 
Atlantic and the warm waters from the South. ' By the 
rise of the tidal wave of spring tide the two currents 
are held in such persistent opposition that the warm 
waters of the south are forced up the bay, since there 
is least resistance offered in that direction. At the 
mouth of the bay opposite Cape Sable the tide rises 
six feet; opposite Digby, twenty-eight feet; at St. John, 
thirty-eight feet; off Windsor, after the ebb, the red 
clay bottom is exposed for a distance of twenty-five 
miles. This great change in the altitude of the waters 
is accomplished without offering great inconveniece to 
navigation. 

In the absence of storms the ebb and flow of the 
tides are not accompanied by any roughness or surging 
of waters. 
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Our greatest glory consists, not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall. — Oliver Goldsmith, 



President Bascomb, of the University of Wisconsin, 
declares that after an experience of ten years in large 
classes, he is convinced that co-education is pre-emi- 
nently the fitting method of training our youth. 



Walt. Whitman's writings have recently been tested 
before the courts. Judge Nelson, of Boston, ruled that 
the writings as quoted to him, were not improper in 
character, and did not properly fall within the statute 
against obscene publications. 



Self-Criticism. 
The one great method of training human faculties is 
that of "trial and test." As the eye is trained to 
judge of distance by estimating a certain length to be 
a foot or a yard, and then correcting the estimate by 
the measuring rod, so any faculty may be trained. By 
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exercising the imagination, and testing its creations by 
the standards of good taste, it becomes steadily strong- 
er and truer. It is one of the chief duties of a teacher 
to furnish standards for the improvement of the powers 
of the child. When the pupil arrives at the ability in- 
telligently to criticise himself, or to compare his pro- 
ductions with readily accessible standards, be has 
reached the point of independent study and self-cult- 
ure.— iT. S. TarbdL 



Bights of Colored Childrvn. 

A decision has been rendered by United States Cir- 
cuit Judge Barr, at Paducah, Kentucky, sustaining the 
right of the colored children to an equal share in the 
common school fund with the whites, and grants an in- 
junction against the treasurer of Owensboro, to prevent 
the paying out of five-thirteenths of the fund raised 
for common school purposes for other than negro 
schools. No other claim but a claim to a pro rata 
share of the school money, as stated, was contended 
for, but the decision indirectly decides that the colored 
children must be given equal rights in the public school 
system. 



Sound Semte for Diftriot Sohooli. 
The results of the educational advancement of a state 
are measured by its district schools ; they should there- 
fore receive into their workings, teachers who can teach 
sound sense, judgment and knowledge by example, 
rather than those who teach book-learning by prom- 
ising rewards. Whoever approaches childhood in a 
teachable spirit, honestly strives to find out child- 
nature, and by careful observation as to the capacity of 
the little one, is the teacher who fulfills the require- 
ments of our common schools, and who will never want 
for methods. — D. M, Meeting, 



Teaching is a Serious Butinets. 

The Indiana State Normal School has always taught 
that teaching in the common schools is a serious busi- 
ness, fraught with the gravest consequences to the 
child, and, therefore, to the State and the nation. This 
school has been a standing protest against the primi- 
tive notion that the only preparation for teaching re- 
quired is mere learning. It has always maintained 
that there is a training of the heart and of the intel- 
lect needed which is peculiar to the teacher's vocation, 
without which no person is worthy to enter upon the 
discharge of these sacred duties. — Geo. P. Brown. 



Memorising Selections 

Storing the minds of our pupils with selections con- 
taining grand and ennobling thoughts, clothed in beau- 
tiful language — thoughts that indicate, among other 
things, virtue, patriotism, love of God, of father, of 
mother, kindness to dumb animals, and that give cor- 
rect rules of action — is in itself an important means 
of moral training ; and if teachers did no more in the 
fifteen minutes of a day required by the Board to be 
given to moral instructions than to have the pupils 



memorize such selections, they would be doing a noble 
work for the moral training of our children. But 
more is expected of them, and by conscientious teach- 
ers more is secured than the simple memorizing of 
moral sentiments. Such teachers — and I am happy to 
say that they are largely in the majority of our schools 
—make the selection of the week the subject of les- 
sons, in which they not only bring out the meaning of 
the passage, but make it a text for appropriate talks to 
the chldren, and thus fix the lessons in the minds of the 
pupils by having them thoroughly memorize the selec- 
tion. — John B. Peaslee. 



HABITS. 



J. r. SMITH. 



Actions, when often repeated, become habits. Habits, when 
once formed, lead one to doing things easily, naturally and cer- 
tainly. A habit is said to be an hUema/ pnncifAe; while a custom, 
one of the synonyms of habit, is extemait and leads to the frequent 
repetition of the same act. Habits must, therefore, be formed in 
some artful way. There is also, a principle involved which should 
receive the careful consideration of those who have anything to do 
with the formation of habits. Some of these principles are em- 
bodied in the following paragraphs: 

I. Whm an act is once performed^ there is an incHnatum to repeat it. 
This is proved by a child's learning to walk. At first it stumbles 
and falls, and may cry out on account of the bruises received, yet 
it is not deterred from repeating its effort to walk. This inclina- 
tion to repeat is so strong in the child's nature that the habit of 
walking is soon formed. 

3. The oftemr an act is repeated the less resistance there is to it. Il- 
lustration : It is with much hesitancy and opposition of mind that 
a boy swears his first oath, or a man offers his first prayer ; but repe- 
tition soon makes the boy utter his oath naturally and without 
aversion, and the man to pray easily and without faltering. 

3. • From what has already been written it is apparent that in 
the formatian of hahits repetition is a necessity. The acts which go to 
make up the habits of an individual must be practiced and repeat- 
ed until habits are formed. Therefore, it will do but little good for 
a teacher or parent to tell a child what good habits are, unless he 
takes care to see that the child puts into practice the principle, that 
before any act can become a habit it must be repeated and prac- 
ticed until a habit is formed, which is almost involuntary. 

4. 7*kere is much danger in permitting casual thoughts and acts to he- 
come customary. If permitted to do so, they will soon grow into 
habits, and become an established course of conduct. Bad habits 
are generally formed in this way. Such habits are always produced 
without design and without being foreseen. Good ones are formed 
by determining the rules and principles drawn from the Bible, 
from good government, from the la^s of good society, and from the 
dictates of natural reason and common sense. Hence, it is easily 
seen that bad habits are generally formed from thoughtlessness, 
while good ones can be formed only after much study, and many 
resolves, and repetitions. 

5. The formation of good habits is the noblest aim of a teacher's 
work. As long as men live together, public opinion will divide 
them into two great classes — one of good habits, the other of bad 
ones. In social life, habit is one of the most marked distinctions 
of races, nations, castes, and classes. Hence, the importance of 
this work of shaping, moulding, wielding, binding the acts, prin- 
ciples and will so as to conform with the internal teachings of the 
soul. All engaged in the formation of habits, should remember 
that habits, like character, follow one from youth to old age, from 
place to place, and always show the sublime character of the soul, 
if they are good ; but if bad, they become "a police of devils to 
guard one, and with infernal delight shout one's approach to per- 
dition." 
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Dekalb County. 

W. M. Harrison has just completed his third year 
as Superintendent of the Auburn Schools. Mr, 
Harrison is a graduate of Oberlin College. He has 
been very successful here both as a teacher and 
Superintendent. In conducting the Auburn schools, 
Mr. H. teaches only a part of his tinne, having a few 
hours each day to attend to the details of supervision. 
We like this plan, by which the principal teacher is 
not obliged to spend all his time in teaching. 

The Auburn High School graduated four members 
of its senior class this year, this being the first class to 
graduate. The course of study in the High School is 
strictly a four-year course. The enrollment in the high 
school for the past year was 75, with an average atten- 
dance of 50. The school year is nine months in dura- 
tion. Drawing Avill be introduced the coming year. 

Mrs. L. L. Leisure has served very acceptably as 
high school principal. The citizens of Auburn 
co-operate heartily in the interests of the schools. 
Visitors are numerous. 

B. B. Harrison, principal of the Waterloo school, 
is also a graduate of Oberlin College. The plan of the 
school at Waterloo is the same as that of the Auburn 
school. The graduating class this year numbered two 
members. 

Both W. M. and B. B. Harrison are spending the 
summer at their old home in La Grange, Ohio. ^ 

C. M. Merica, the New County Superintendent, is 
a young, vigorous man, whose administration prom- 
ises to be energetic and efficient. Mr. Merica is a 
graduate of the Northern Indiana Normal School. 

Ex Sup't Barnes has become the editor and pro- 
prietor of the County paper published at Auburn. 
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La Porte County Items. 

Prof. Hailman, of Detroit, will superintend the La 
Porte schools the coming year. He is a man of long 
experience and established reputation in the educa- 
tional field, and much is expected from his labors. 

Mr. Reighard, the science teacher in the La Porte 
high school during the past year, has secured a good 
position in Boston. 

Superintendent Miller, who has been at the head 
of the Michigan City schools for the past fifteen years, 
will be retained the coming year. 

Superintendent Hosmer has entered upon his fifth 
term as County Superintendent 

The annual County Institute will convene in La 
Porte, August 20th-24th. The management has 
already secured the services of Prof. Geo. P. Brown, 
of Terre Haute, and Profs. Holcombe, Olcott and Bell, 
of Indianapolis, *** 



Purdue Changes. 

The trustees of Purdue University made many 
changes in the faculty of the University at their 
meeting recently. 

Professor lames H. Smart, of Indianapolis, late 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, was elected to 
the position of President, to enter upon duty Sep. i. 

Professor Moses C. Stevens, Registrar and Lib- 
rarian of the University, was chosen to the chair of 
Mathematics, vacated by the resignation of Professor 
D. G. Herron.. 

Professor E. E. Smith, Principal of the University 
Academy, was elected to the chair of English Litera- 
ture, vacated by the resignation of Professor John A. 
Maxwell. This chair has been enlarged by adding 
to it the subjects of Political Economy and Intel- 
lectual Science, hitherto taught by the President. 

Professor W. F. M. Goss was made full Professor 
of Mechanics, instead of Instructor as heretofore. . 

Duelists are Murderers. 

The reeont duel between two Virginia editorn calln 
for an expreHsion of opinion that nhall characterize the 
nature of dueling in its true color. 

The following editorial from the Indianapolis Daily 
Journal of July 3d is decidedly to the poitn: 

''Morally, both Elara and Beirne,the Virginia duelists 
are deliberate Tnurderers. If the latter escaped with his 
life it was no fault of the former, who twice shot at him 
with the avowed intention of killing him if i)08sible. 
And if Elam should die, as now seems probable, it will 
be from a wound made by a bullet fired by a man who 
for a week sought the opportunity. Beirne, as he now 
awaits tidings from his victim, ought to feel all the re- 
morse, all the guilt of a common murderer. It can be 
understood how an angry man, in the heat of passion, 
will shoot down an adversary. But in this age of civiliza- 
tion it is difficult to conceive how two men of character 
and intelligence can so far forget themselves as to engage 
in a duel. The "honor" that calls for an exchange of 
shots with deadly intent is but one remove from aefsas- 
sination. The code is binding onl)^ on assassins. Two 
men, each with murder in his heart, avoid the authori- 
ties and deliberately try to kill each other — what shall 
it be called? Is it lesH than murder? 

But there is a moaner feature still iu this particular 
affair of *4ionor." Itappears that Beirne is a dead-sure 
shot, while Elam is so short-sighted that he cannot sec 
across an ordinary room. The man of honor who put a 
ball into him was dishonorable enough to do it with those 
facts before him. One shot had been exchanged, for- 
tunately for Elam, Avithout either being hit. But for 
Beirne's obstinacy and determination to send his oppo- 
nent home a corpse, the code would have been satis- 
fied, and the combatants would have gone home with 
''honor" vindicated. But Beirne must have another 
chanoe to murder his man. He got it, and Elam will 
probably die. But whether he dies or not, Beirne is a 
cowardly, brutal assassin at heart and in practice. If 
his victim dies, he should be hanged like a common 
felon. A few hangings would put a stop to such crim- 
inal ideas of "honor" that find expression only in at' 
tempted murder," 
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County SuperintandeiitB* Convention. 

The Convention of County Superintendents of Indi- 
ana convened at Indianapolis, June 26. The meeting 
was held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. B. F. Johnson, of 
Benton County, served as president, and A. Mess, of 
Franklin county, as Secretary. The meeting was the 
largest and most interesting convention of county super- 
interideta ever held in the State. 

The minutes of the meeting are soon to appear in 
complete form, published by J. M. Olcott & Co., so that 
extended minutes are not necessary here. 

Among the leading features were the following • 
The President's Inaugural address setting forth the 
needs of the schools, and the work of the convention 
was one worthy of the occasion. 

The convention spent much time and discussion in 
a^eeing upon uniform plans of graduation of pupils 
from district schools. It was finally decided to conduct 
the. examination for graduation, by using questions 
furnished at certain times by the state superintendent 
for that purpose. 

Superintendent Ernst, of Wells county read a paper 
on "Our Progress." The Weekly will publish the 
])aper at an early day. 

L. P. Harlan, Superintendent of Marion County read 
a valuable paper on the Difficulties of the New Superin- 
tendent. 

The State Board of Education presented a plan for 
the gradation of teachers' license under the new law, 
which plan as amended and adopted fully set forth in 
the State Superintendent's letter to be found in another 
column. 

President Geo. P. Brown read a paper on '^The Super- 
intendent's duty to his Teachers." 

State Superintendent Holcombe read a paper on 'K)ur 
County School System." 

The Committee on Graduation from the District 
Schools' by its Chairman, Superintendent J. L. Shauck, 
of Hush County, presented its revised report as fol- 
lows: 

1. That a standing committee be appointed by this 
Convention, consisting of five County Superintendents 
and one member of the State Board of Education, with 
the State Superintendent as Chairman. 

2. That this Committee prepare lists of questions 
on the eight common school branches and United States 
Constitution, to be furnished the County Superintend- 
dent for examinationof graduates from the District 
Schools. 

3. That such examination be held on the third Satur- 
day of the month. 

4. That Diplomas be granted to pupils who shall at- 
tain an average of 75 per cent., and not below 65 per 
cent, in any branch. 

5. That graduating exercises be held in each town- 
ship, under the supervision of the County Superin- 
tendent. 

The following Officers were elected f<n- the ensuing 
year: 

President — State Superintendent J. W. Holcombe. 
First Vice-President — L. P. Harlan, of Marion ( 'oun- 

ty 

Second Vice President — Chas. R McBride, of Floyd. 
Secretary — Michael A. Mess, of Franklin County. 
Treasurer — William K. Wilson, of Henry County. 



Advanced Steps. 

H. B. Hill, County Superintentendent of Dearborn 
County, presented and defended the following proposi- 
tions in the recent convention, in discussing a pai>er 
presented by State Sri|>eri^itendent Holcombe: 

1. The course of study for the schools should 
emanate from the State Board of Education; that this 
would earr}^ with it the greatest amount of power, com- 
ing from the masters of education in the State. 

2. The County Superintendent should be the highest 
educational officer in the County, having directory con- 
trol over the Town and City Superintendent. 

3. The school books should be furnished at public 
expense as the most eifective and quickest way of se- 
curing gradation, classification and better attendance. 

4. The teacher of a Township should be selected by 
the Trustee, subject to the approval of the County Su- 
perintendent, he having the power to transfer a teacher 
from one school to another as his judgment and the in- 
terest of the school demand. 

5. Legislation has been partial to city schools and 
the higher institutions. We need now to draw the at- 
tention of our Legislature and our people to the people's 
schools — the district or country schcx)l — where three- 
fourths of the citizens of our State receive all their edu- 
cation. 

6. The apportionment of school revenue should bo 
made upon a j)lan which will give a uniform length of 
term and assist in swelling the attendance on our 
schools. 

A Letter. 

To The County Superintendent : 

At the recent convention of the County Superintendents, a scheme 
for the gradation of teacher's licenses, under the law as amended by 
the act of March 6, 1883, (page 20, Supplement to the School Law) 
was presented by a committee of the State Board of Education, re- 
ferred to a committee appointed by the Association, reported 
back, and, after careful consideration, amended and adopted. It 
is very desirable that all Superintendents should conform to it as 
nearly as possible. In no other way can uniformity of qualification 
throughout the State be secured. 

'I'he scheme, as amended and adopted, is as follows : 

A license for six months shall be granted on a general average of 
70 per cent., not falling below 60 per cent, in any of the eight 
statutory branches, or in Theory of Teaching. (This is the same 
standard as heretofore fixed by the Association.) 

A license for twelve months on a general average of 80 per cent., 
not falling below 65 per cent, in any of the eight branches, or in 
Theory of Teaching or in Success. 

A license for twelve months on a general average of 90 per cent., 
not falling below 75 per cent, in any of the eight branches, or in 
Theory of Teaching, or in Success. 

A license for thirty-six months on a general average of 95 per 
cent., not falling below 80 per cent, in any of the eight branches, 
nor below 90 per cent, in Theory of Teaching, or in Success. 

No person shall be admitted to the benefits of the provision that 
** special fitness" shall be considered in the examination of teachers 
for the graded schools of cities and towns, except on presentation 
of a written request of a town or city School Board, with a statement 
that said Board desires to employ said applicant for a certain grade 
or kind of work named or described, and the expediency of comply- 
ing with such request shall be left to the discretion of the County 
Superintendent. 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN W. HOLCOMBE, 
' Superintendent of P^iblic Inttntetion. 
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THE PSDrCIPLES THAT PBEVAIL DT JJVFIED 
STATES mSTOBY. 

HOWAKD SAMDBSOW. 



I. OUTLINE. 

In treating this theme it seems fitting in the beginning to state 
what should iw/ be the attempt in teaching U. S. History — to make 
it philosophical. 

The conclusion to be reached as to the general method appropri- 
ate to U. S. History is then to be presented. 

This, in tpm, is to he succeeded by sui indication of the exact 
signiBcation of the word "principle" as herein employed. 

To this shall succeed a statement of the clauses of principles 
involved in the consideration of the theme. 

The attention is then to be called to a brief statement of the 
leading principles. 

It is next the intention to speak of the general nature of history, 
for it is held that the principles that pertain to history in general 
belong also to the U. S. History, with the specific modification that 
is the result of its peculiar geographical' relations, and of the cher- 
ished truth that the American Republic is a ^'government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.*' 

It then devolves upon one in considering this branch of educa- 
tion, to determine the general nature of historical materials. 

To this shall succeed the reasons and principles involved in the 
arrangement of these materials ; and this, in turn, is to be followed 
by that which shall be an indication of the general arrangement 
of the materials of U. S. History. 

The method of dealing with the selected and arranged materials 
demands consideration at this stage. 

The attention is, in conclusion, to be turned upon the nature of 
United States History as an instrument of intellectual and moral 
discipline. 

II. THE PHILOSOPHICAL ELEMENT EXCLUDED. 

History involves probable or contingent reasoning. "The stu- 
dent and interpreter of history reasons concerning events of the 
past, when He seeks to explain them, or Ko forecast the futuve by the 
principles through which the facts and results of important social 
movements- can be interpreted.*' The intelligent teacher is never 
satisfied with mere facts, he is desirous of rising to those generaliza- 
tions which are recognized as the highest product of historical 
judgment. These attract from their grandeur, their comprehensive- 
ness, and the order they seem to introduce into the multitude of 
mere facts. But in proportion as they are attractive and satisfying 
in all history,as Hegel has admirably shown,they are to be guarded 
against by the teacher of U. S. History in the common schools. It 
is not there that there is to be a delving into the philosophy of his- 
tory. Because this is the highest aspect of history it does not there- 
fore follow that it is the field for pupils who have only the age, cul- 
ture and time of those in the Common Schools. 

To attribute motives to men involves probable reasoning, thereby 
testing severely the judgment. This is true in estimating men of 
the present, and much more so is it true in estimating the actors of 
the past, whose experience is not shared. Therefore the necessity 
of the principle stated later, that the events of the past epoch 
should be studied in the work of a writer of the present epoch. 

In the exact sciences it is said that the profoundest judgments 
may be brought to the test of facts and ascertained to be either 
right or wrong. No such test can be applied to the probable reas- 
oning involved in history. From these considerations it would 
seem that the philosophy of U. S. History is not a desideratum in 
the common school. The requisite mental qualities are as yet 
undeveloped in the pupils, and the effort to make the work philoso- 
phical will necessarily fail to lead them from their own judgments, 
but will impart the judgment of others, which, on account of their 
comprehensiveness, they cannot receive. 

The instruction, therefore, so far from being highly intellectual, 
will paitake largely of those mechanical features which philoso- 



phical teaching is an attempt to avoid. It is eminently fitting that 
the teachers should penetrate the subject to its deeper aspect. If 
lie has investigated that phase,he will have a wonderful advantage 
in the selection and arrangement of historical events according to 
their true and essential relations, but that should be the extent to 
which he deals with the philosophy of the subject in his school 
work. But this does not mean that the bare facts are to be presen- 
ted merely in the most obvious of their time, place and casual 
relations. The method of presentation should exercise to the full 
extent that maturity of judgment which the pupil does possess. 

TH1( DOUBLE NATUEB OF THE METHOD. 

The present discussion is an attempt to make clear the extent to 
which that judgment may be called into activity. It is believed 
that it will appear that the instruction inU. S. History should be in 
accord with a double method which should be pursued in confor- 
mity to the principles or law that obtain in the developnent of litt 
memory, imagination, judgment and will. A brief statement tff 
that double method consists of two essential steps. According to 
one phase, in \\i^ first place, the religious, political and social aspects 
of the Present should be definitely set forth, including outward 
manifestations and principles ; and in the second pUue the religious, 
political and social principles of the first epoch in U. S. History 
should be presented as a set of principles animating the people of 
that epoch ; and the events of that epoch should be viewed as 
manifestations of those principles. Thus, epoch by epoch, the 
pupils are to trace those principles, in their collisions, changes, and 
transfusions, considering events in the light of them, until they are 
merged into the principles of the present. 

In accordance with the other phase, there should be presented in 
the beginning, the events or manifestations of any one nature as 
seen in the present in the U. S. and the spirit or principle which 
they embody should be determined, e, ^., the explorations or expe- 
ditions of discovery of this age, as those of De Long, Stanley, etc., 
should be discussed, and then the principle or spirit animating 
them made clear; — and as a second step, the principles or spirit of 
discovery preceding the first epoch of U. S. History should be set 
forth. These principles should be traced in a continuous course 
with all their accompanying manifestations until they are merged 
into the present spirit. 

The events or manifestations of another nature; e, g,, settle- 
ments, in the U. S. in the present and their underlying principles 
or spirit should be taught, with their accompanying results. This 
topic should be pursued in all its phases down to the present. 

Thus, one by one, the principles of the present age of our nation, 
as the religious principle ; free trade and protection ; states rights 
and centralization etc., should be considered : 

A. In their present aspect. 

B. In their origin in our history. 

C. In their course and manifestations from the beginning to 
the present. 

The first phase of this double method is the appropriate one in 
the original investigation of our history ; the second in its review. 

The elaboration of the thought presented in the method outlined, 
and an explanation of the bearings of the principles upon which it 
is based, is now requisite. 

IIL A PRINCIPLE. 

Literally the word "principle" from "/>fww«," first and *^caper^* 
to take, indicates that which is taken first.. It signifies generally, a 
first truth. President Porter says that a principle "may be general- 
ly defined as anything with which the mind begins in an act of 
rational or logical combination." 

He further says — "Those general truths which are the starting 
points of the reasonings or communications of asty special science or 
aft, are called with eminent proprie|y, principles ; because in im- 
parting, the teacher begins with these as facts, or reasons from them 
as premises." In this sense is the word principle herein employed. 
It is obvious therefore, why the purpose tokd definitions of a subject 
are ranked as important principles in methods for presenting it. 

ly. THE KINDS OP PRINCIPLES INVOLVED: 

The principles considered manifestly arrange themselves into 
three classes: 

I, Those that pertain to history in general. 
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2. Those that pertain to American as a distinctive political 
community. 

3. Those that pertain to the mind as fitted to acquire. 

V. THE ENUMERATION OF THE PRINCIPLES. 

1. Those that pertain to history in general . 

a. A nation, being sovereign, has, per consequence, a moral 
purpose. 

b. History may be viewed as the biography of commonwealth; 
it is therefore suiyectrve and objective^ i. e.^ it deals with principles in 
their development and with outward events. 

c. It concerns itself with deeds as the manifestation of the de- 
velopment of rational free-will in a people. 

d. Being the investigation of development, it is composed of 
epochs. 

e. The epoch of the development of a nation should be deter- 
mined by those events that are peculiar to it. 

f. The spirit and actions in any epoch should be studied in the 
work of a writing of that epoch, as well as in the work of a writer 
of the present epoch. 

g. The wars of a nation, are in general, its subordinate events, 
h. The purpose of history i«« two-fold : (i) To so discipline the 

judgment that it shall be able to apply the lessons of the past to 
the present. (2) To cause the pupils to love and honor all that is 
Boble in their country's progress. 

2. Those that pertain to the American people as a distinctive 
political community. 

Singly : 

a. government by the people, for the people, and of the people. 

b. The supremacy of the civil over the military power. 

c. Equal laws for the common good. 
In opposing pairs : — 

a. (I.) The absolute authority of the community in religious affairs. 

(2.) The absolute authority of conscience in religious affairs. 
b.(i ) The union of church and state with church supreme. 

(2.) The separation of church and state. 
c.(i.) Suffrage and office based on church membership. 

(2.) Suffrage and office based on citizenship. 
d.(i.) The supremacy of the colony or state in a final appeal. 

(2.) The supremacy of the central government in a Bnal appeal. 
e.(i.) The central government iji endowed with only those powers 
expressly delegated to it in the Constitution, all others being 
reserved to the states, — the Strict Constructionist view. 

(2.) The central government is endowed with all powers of 
acting (or the general welfare that are not denied to it in the 
Constitution — the Liberal constructionist view. 

Note: The triumph of this principle is seen in the acknowledge- 
ment by all parties that the national government is endowed with 
the power of making internal improvements, of abolishing slavery, 
of coercing a rebellious state, of conferring civil rights upon the 
freedmen; of laying protect iv duties; and of organizing a national 
system. 

f. Freedom of speech and of the press. 

g. Right to peaceably assemble and petition for redress of griev- 
ances and right to carry arms. 

It is obvious that these indicate the principles that have obtained, 
not in any single stage of our national progress, but in its successive 
epochs. 

3. Those that pertain to the mind in acquisition ; 

a. In a series of events the mind requires a general plan. 

b. All education is based upon actual experience. 

C The child is most interested in that which appeals to his 
experience. 

d. Interest is the basis of attention ; attention of memory, and 
memory of permanency of acquisition. 

e. The memory may act through judgment. 

f. The exercise of the judgment begins early, and continues 
throughout life. 

g. The natural procedure is from the known to the related 
unknown. 

h. The imagination creates no new materials, it creates ideals, 
i . The mind has certain innate principles of association, in 
accordance with which it acquires. 



VI. general Nature of history. 

Considered literally, biography means a writing concerning life. 
It is currently undeistood to be an account of the life of an indi- 
vidual. Its field is necessarily, therefore, twofold— the outward 
manifestations of the life of the individual, and the spiritual na- 
ture of which these forms are the expression. In a commonwealth, 
the individuals are animated by a common purpose, the accomplish- 
ment of which is the object of their common life. It is with this 
thought in view that the learned Dr. Arnold defines history as the 
biography of a commonwealth. 

Out of this definition is evolved a fundamental principle of 
the subject, — viz., History is dual in its nature, dealing on the 
one hand with the central principles which makes one the lives of 
the individuals of a commonwealth, and on the other hand 
with its outward expressions of which makes the successive stages 
of their progress toward the accomplishment of their common 
destiny. 

This principle involves a second. — The history of a nation is 

composed of epochs, each of which has its distinctive princi- 

pie. 

VII. selection of materials. 

To attempt to teach the facts of history without selection^ would 
be futile. Therefore method must needs concern itself with the 
facts or materials to be presented. In this phase of U. S. History 
there should be reform. Writers of our school histories should 
emulate the example of John W. Green, the author of the History 
of the English People — not of English wars, and then the teacher 
could give prominence to those events of our national life that are 
truly deserving of prominence. 

It would be manifestly ill-judgment in presenting the biography 
of a single individual to set forth, as most prominent, physical or 
spiritual contentions and encounter,. should his life afford such, ex- 
cept in so far as these should be illustrative of the guiding princi- 
ples of his life. His biography in the main, should treat of him in 
the *«evcn tenor" of his way. 

U. S. History has, hitherto, laigely caused by the character of the 
text, been too much a record of wars; and a requisite of methods 
in our history is to assign these wars their tiue position and charac- 
ter instead of measuring our prosperity or greatness so 
largely by the warlike achievememnts of our nation, those 
should be regarded and taught as being often, a dreadful dtver* 
gence from the true course, both on normal and social grounds. 
American pupils should be taui;ht that there is one kind of war 
only, as exemplified three times in their country's career. — The 
War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, and Wai of the Rebell- 
ion — that there is one kind only that can be dwelt upon with 
complacency, and that is a war for liberty and independence. ** In 
the spirit nnd principle of these three wars, the pupils should be 
deeply indoctrinated," for the great design of the study is, as has 
been said, to cause them to love and honor all that is noble in 
their country's progress. Rut wars undertaken on insufficient 
grounds — as the Mexican and most of the Indian wars, are not to 
be palliated, much less to be boasted in, however favorably 
they may have displayed our military prowess. In the treatment 
of all wars the principle that the essentials are, not the movements 
and battles, but fourother aspects; viz : (i) Political principles. 
(2) social principles ; (3) financial means and results ; and (4) 
the laws of warfare should be adhered to. 

The arts of peace, as so clearly set forth in the articles entitled 
**The First Century of the Republic" which have been almost 
overlooked, should be raised to the prominence hitherto assigned 
to those of war; e. g., the progress of our nation '*in political and 
personal liberty, the development of its social condition as in- 
dicated by its growing skill in manufacture, agriculture and com- 
merce, and in the comforts dependent on its dwellings, food and 
clothing, mutual intercourse and amusements, and its advance- 
ment in intellectual, moral and religious cultivation, as depending 
on the diffusion of literature, and the establishment of schools 
These are not more instructive and civilizing than those of mili. 
tary history, but may be made equally interesting." 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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COTTITTY STTPERIlf TEaTDEKTS' COKVEKTIOK. ^ 

The annual convention of the County Superinten- 
dents of schools was held in Indianapolis, June 26th 
and 27th. Nothing has done more to promote the 
efficiency of these most useful officers than their as- 
sembling together once a year, for comparison of 
views, discussion of methods and measures, and 
adoption of uniform plans of work. To these yearly 
conferences with each other and the State educational 
officers is due the simultaneous and in a measure uni- 
form improvement of the schools in all parts of the 
State within the last ten years. The county superin 
tendency has at last, we think, justified its existence, 
and established itself securely in public opinion. It 
has been the agent in effecting an improvement so 
marked as to be evident to the least observant. The 
department of education in which Indiana stands pre- 
eminent among the States is the country schools. 
Other States east and west have as good city and 
town schools, many of the old and wealthy cities of 
the union have better than any we can boast; but 
it is not rash to say that for general excellence 
of the country schools no State excels, if any 
equals, IndiarTa. This is due to the county su- 
perintendency, both in its independent activity and 
as the agency through which the State Superinten- 
dent and State Board of Education have reached the 
schools. The value of the office is realized by com- 
paring the condition of the few counties that have 
been unfortunate in the men chosen to fill it, with the 
many that have been fortunate in that respect. So 



marked is the difference that a person of experience 
can, after visiting half a dozen schools in different 
townships of a county, tell without seeing him what 
kind of a man the superintendent is It is the simple 
reasoning process de.scribed as judging a tree by its 
fruits. And conversely, as we do not gather figs 
from thistles, if one knows the superintendent he can 
judge what the schools are. If the superintendent is 
a third rate teacher chosen for economy's sake, or 
a profes.sional or business man to whom the office is 
a mere secondary interest, it is ten to one that the 
schools of the county are twenty years behind the 
times. For if the present incumbent is unfit for the 
place, it may be inferred that his predecessors were 
not less so; that, in fact, the people and trustees of 
the country have never grasped the idea of the office 
with all its splendid possibilities of usefulness, but 
have gone on for ten years suffering it to be infested 
by weak and incompetent men, little better than the 
do-nothing-functionary extant of old, as the County 
Examiner. But with the exception of a few counties, 
a constant improvement has been noticable through- 
out the State in the character and quality of the ap- 
pointees to the office, though at each biennial elec- 
tion many faithful and able workers have been retired; 
and a finer looking, more earnest and intelligent body 
of men than the recent convention has rarely been as- 
sembled in this city. Out of a total of ninety-two 
over seventy — an unprecedented number — ^were in at- 
tendance, and the amount and value of the work ac- 
complished were also unusual. 

The productions were all good, and deserve ex- 
tended notice, but we have not space to do them jus- 
tice. As a result of the labors of a special commit- 
tee a plan was devised for securing a uniform standard 
for graduation of pupils from the district schools ; 
and a uniform scale for gradition of teachers' licenses 
was adopted, based on the report of the State Board 
of Education. These subjects are explained else- 
where. 

All of the proceedings were charactrized through- 
out by a manly dignity of deportment, and by thought- 
ful, valuable discussion elicited. The convention was 
pronounced on all sides the most successful one ever 
held in the State. 
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The election of Mr. Holcombe as President of the 
County Superintendents' Association was a handsome 
vote of confidence tendered our young Sup't of Pub- 
lic Instruction by the men on whom he most depends 
for the success of his administration. This is a cause 
of congratulation both to him and to the State, fol- 
lowing, as it does, so soon upon a bitter political cam- 
paign, in which as a candidate he was shamefully and 
dishonestly misrepresented. But he is fast winning 
the confidence of the school men of the State by 
showing himself fully equal to the duties of his office, 
as we were sure a man of fundamental education, a 
graduate of the first university of America would do. 

His election was due as much to the impression 
made upon the association by his timely remarks in 
discussion, his strikingly suggestive paper, his ready 
and lucid answer to questions on points of law, and 
his friendly cordiaHty of manner as to the conviction 
that in view of the legal relations between the county 
superintendency and the State Department, the presi- 
dency of the Association vests naturally in the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Adoption of Text-Books Eeqnires Unanimous Vote. 

[Letter Book Gr., p. 294.] The language of the law 
is, '^Xo textbook hereafter a(ioj)ted by the County 
Board shall be changed within six years from the date 
of Hueh adoption, except by unanimous vote of all the 
members of such board." 

Now, strictly, the change of text.books is not com- 
pleted till a substitute is adopted for the one discarded. 
I must, therefore, decide that the unanimity of the 
board must be secured throughout ajl the proceedings 
of the change. Properl}', the question ought to be put 
in such a form that it can be decided by voting once : 
as, for examj)le — 

Resolved^ That 's Readers be substituted for 



But if the question should be divided, each part of it 
must be carried by a unanimous vote. 

Adoption of Text Books for the Future. 

[(t. 276.] While there seems to be no law directly 
prohibiting a County Board from making an adojUion 
of text-books to take effect six months or a year in 
the future, on the exj)iration of a previous adoption, 
yet I think such action would be highly objection- 
able and certainly contrary to the intention of the law. 
The composition of the County Board might be entirely 
changed before the end of six months, or, if not 
changed, circumstances might have arisen that would 
make a change of policy desirable. Indeed, I seriously 
doubt the binding force of an adoption of books before 
the necessity for it has arisen ; that is, before the ex])i- 
ration of the ])revi(ms adoption. 

Change of the Edition of a Text Book. 

[G. 280.] Whether the change from one edition of a 
text-book to another by the same author is such a 
change as is prohibited by law, depends, I think upon 
circumstances. The intent of the law is to save the 
patrons from the expense involved in frequent changes 
of books. If the new edition is so little different from 
the old that both can be used together, and those chil- 
dren who are supplied with the old need not purchase the 
new, I think the new edition may be adopted for the 
benefit ofthcwe who have to purchase for the first time. 
If the adoption of a new edition should necessitate 
the disuse of the books already on hand, I think it 
would be illegal. 

Appointment of Women as School Officers. 

[Ct. 276.] 1 am reliably inforned that there have 
been several instances of the appointment of women 
as school trustees in towns or cities, though I cannot 
name the places. The late Attorney General, you may 
be aware, expressed serious doubts of the constitutional- 
ity of the act authorizing the election of women to 
school offices, and held that they were ineligible to the 
county superintendency on the ground that county offi- 
cers are required to be electorw. This reasoning does not 
apply to the office of school trustee of a city or town, 
and until tlieact referred to [Sec. 4540 K. S.] is decided 



by the courts to be unconstitutional, there is no ground 
on which to question the eligibility of women to that 
office. 

Division of Eevennes where a Town is Incorporated. 

[G. 299] It is the duty of the town trustees as soon 
as possible af\er incorporation to appoint school trus- 
tees, who shall have the sole management of the schools 
of the town. From the time of their appointment, the 
township trustee's control of such schools ceases, and it 
is his duty to pay over to the town school trustees all 
moneys in his hands which would have been used by him, 
had the town not been incorporated, for the benefit of 
the children residing therein. He should arrange with 
the town school trustees a satisfactory way of determin- 
ing the amount to which they are entitled. For this pur- 
pose, a special enumeration of the children may bo 
necessary. 

Incorporation of a Town after the Levy of Taxes for 
School Purposes. 

[G. 317.] You say that the trustees of Smith Tp. 
made certain levies for school purposes; that afterward, 
and before the taxes were paid, the town of Churubusco 
in said township became incorporated, and that the 
trustees of the town now demand a share of the local 
tuition and special school revenue, which you have paid 
into the hands of the township trustee. You do not 
state whether the people of Churubusco paid the local 
tuition and special school taxes, which, previous to the 
incorporation of the town, wx»re levied upon them by the 
township trustee. 

The Attorney General can find no statute or decision 
on the effect of the incorporation of a town upon taxes 
already levied b}' the township, — whether it suspends 
such levies or not. But if, as a matter of fact, the taxes 
levied by the township trustee previous to incorporation 
were paid by the people of the town after its incorpora- 
tion, I think the town school trustees are equitably en- 
titled to demand the amount of such taxes that was col- 
lected from the i)eople of the town. 

Withholding Part of Teachers' Wages. 

[G. 811.] The language of the law seems to be imper- 
ative that the trustees shall retain 25 per cent, of a 
teacher's wages till the report prescribed in section 4449, 
K. S., is made. 

One of my predecessors was of opinion that to with- 
hold 25 i)er cent, of the wages for the last month of the 
term would be a sufficient compliance with the law. I 
assent to that opinion. 

Proportional Contributions for Joint Ghraded Schools. 

[G. 275.] While the section of the law [4446 R. S.l 
that provides for the establishment of joint graded 
schools by two or more distinct corporations is silent as 
to the proportion in which each shall contribute to the 
expense, yet I am of the opinion that their contribu- 
tions should be in proportion to the number of •pupils 
they will each send to the new school. Such is the 
rule in the case of joint district schools [Sec. 4513 
K. S.]; and I think the same reasons apply to joint 
schools of all kinds. 

ll\e above are seleeted/rom my recent deciaiona. 

JouN W. HoLCOMBE, Supt. PubUc Insrtuctlofis, 
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I Ellis, J[i$it»^ and |monaIii 

The Island Park Assembly is now in session. 

Prof. J. V. Coombs has accepted a position in Eureka 
College, 111. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has now 
nearly 350 students. 

W. B. Woods is retained permanently in the faculty 
of the State Normal School. 

W. F. L. Sanders has been elected Superintendent of 
the Cambridge city schools. 

School officers may subscribe for this paper and pay 
for it out of the special fund. 

The article on " Habits *' by T. J. Smith should be read 
and re-read by every teacher. 

It is said that Texas will net $13,500,000 from the in- 
crease to her sheep farms this season. 

Dr. B. N. Todd, of the faculty of the Medical College 
of Indiana, died recently in this city. 

The completed Northern Pacific railroad will meas- 
ure, from Lake Superior to Portland, 1,932 miles. 

An oatline of institute work is to be prepared at 
once for use in the institutes of this season. 

Ex-State Superintendent J. M. Bloss has been elected 
Superintendent of the Muncie schools. 

Bailey Martin of the Worthington High School is 
promoted to the superintendency of the schools. 

The endowment of Harvard University is over $4,500- 
000, and yields an annual income of nearly $240,000.. 

Iowa has $5,000,000 invested in buildings, furniture, 
and apparatus for educational and charitable purposes. 

Prof Elwood Kemp, of the State Normal faculty, 
will enter Harvard University as a student the coming 
year. 

D. M. Nelson, Sup't. of the Worthington schools, has 
ascended to the county superintendency of Jasper 
county. 

Peter V. Voris is to take charge of the schools of 
Jamestown, Boone county. We wish him the greatest 
success. 

Prop. James Baldwin, of the Huntington Schools, 
has been elected Superintendent of the Rushville Public 
Schools. 

P. H. Kirsch, of Crawfordsville, graduated from the 
College gaduates' course of the State Normal at the re- 
cent commencement. 

Prof. D. S. Jordon of the State University is at this 
time tramping in Europe with a company of tourists 
under his guidance. 

Mrs. R. A. Moffitt, principal of the Rushville High 
School, is spending the summer in higher studies of 
elocution in Chicago. 



Timothy Wilson takes charge of the Spieeland Acad- 
emy as principal. Under his charge the continued ex- 
cellency of the school is assured. 

Hon. John Collett, State Geologist, has arranged to 
distribute his reports, hereafter, through the immediate 
agency of the county superintendent. 

Alex. C. Hopkins has charge, as president, of the 
Eastern Illinois College, at Danville, 111. The school 
enters upon its second year with excellent promise. 

County Superintendent Croan was re-elected by 
acclamation at the recent election in Madison county. 
Superintendent Croan is one of the few thus chosen. 

Not one adverse criticism, nor one croak of evil 
prophesy has come to the publishers of this paper con- 
cerning its plan and purpose from any disinterested 
person. 

The fact that this paper has been projected in weekly 
form meets with the warmest greeting from school offi- 
cers and teachers. " That is just the thing," is what 
they all say. • 

Dr. John A. Warder, the honored President of the 
Ohio State Forestry Association, and one of the 
commissioners of Forestry of the U. S., is lying danger- 
ously ill at his home at North Bend. 

Wisconsin now has four state normal schools, with a 
fifth one soon to be established. The school fund 
of the State amounts to more than (1,000,000, yield- 
ing an annual income of nearly $100,000. 

The Trustees of Harvard College failed, by a majority 
of one, to confer the degree of LL. D. upon Governor 
B. F. Butler, at the recent commencement meeting. 
How ridiculous this seems. 

Prop. Wm. B. Morgan has been elected to the chair 
of mathematics in Earlham College. It is a pleasure 
to know that h© is again to be connected with the Col- 
lege work in this State. 

Eli and Mahalah Jay have just completed fourteen 
years* labor as members of the faculty of Earlham Col- 
lege. In their resignation, which takes place at this 
time, the institution loses two valuable servants. 

The Weekly has arranged to club with the School News^ 
published monthly in this city. Any subscriber may 
secure the two papers for one year for the sum of $2 
by sending directly to this office. 

W. B. BuRPORD & Co. have gotten out a handsome 
lithograph, "Teachers' License," as adopted by the 
County Superintendents' Convention. Send to them 
for samples. 

Prof. O. J. Craig, Superintendent of the Sullivan 
Schools, will begin a summer normal at that city on 
the 9th of this month, to continue six weeks. Prof. 
Craig will make a good school. 

J. N. Study, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the State Teachers' Association says that the next 
meeting of the association will be held in Indianapolis, 
beginning Dec. 26. 
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Harry M. Smith wiBhes all the normal Hchool stu- 
dents who subscribed for the Weekly in his club to re- 
port their subscriptions to him at La Grange, Ind. 

Miss Alice Downey of the preparatory department 
of Asbury University has resigned her position. It is 
probable that Miss Annie Downey, her sister, for some 
time engaged in Iowa College will succeed her. 

Miss Gertie Fromholtz, formerly teacher of German 
in the Indianapolis public schools, and a graduate of 
the '^Indiana Kindergarten Training School" has ac- 
cepted a position in the Xenia, 0., High School. 

The Medical College of Indiana has formally with- 
drawn from the advisory control of Butler University. 
The Medical College of Indiana ought to be, as it now 
is, an independent institution. 

Since the publication of our specimen number in May, 
a very handsome subscription list has been forwarded 
to this office. Such substantial marks of appreciation 
and confidence are exceedingly gratifying to the pub- 
lishers. 

H. B. Jacobs, for many j-ears superintendent of the 
schools of New Albany, has been appointe<l superin- 
tendent of the Asylum for the Blind, in this city. Mr. 
Jacobs 18 a man of good judgment, and will no doubt 
succeed well in his new position. 

Thp following persons compose the faculty of the 
Richmond Normal School, which school is to be opened 
September next : Cyrus Hodgin, Principal; James B. 
Eagan, associate Principal; Erastus Test, Principal Pre- 
paratory Department; Chas. E. Hodgin, Secretary. 

J. S. Hall, superintendent of Crawford County for 
two terms, was recently offered the su]>erinten(lency of 
the Laport City schools, but has chosen a position as 
secretary of the Indiana Hospital for tlie Insane. Mr. 
Hall is a rising man and is likely to go higher at an 
early day. 

Mrss Mary E. Warner, and James M. Brown, are 
prepared to give Institute lessons in primary teaching. 
County Superintendets wishing illustrative primary 
work in institutes ought to engage them. Their en- 
gagements will be made by the publishers of the 
Weekly. Their terms and work cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 

The publishers of the Weekly wish to know how 
great a demand there is among their subscibers for the 
publishing of the State Board (Questions and Answers. 
If these questions and answers are printed each month 
in the columns of this paj)er, much valuable matter will 
thereby be crowded out. If any one ha*s decided views 
on this matter let him drop a card to the i)ublishers. 

One of the most interesting exercises at the State 
Normal School during commencement week, was the 
debate upon the question : lie^^olved^ That the progress 
of the world is due more to science than to religion. 
The Weekly will publish the papers of Messrs. Mor- 
gan thaler, Nusbaum, Lewis and Suter, since they are 
short and i)ointed in their discussions. 



H. S. Mcllea and wife, Mrs Emma Mont. McRea, have 
been elected to the Marion schools, (Irant county. 
They will serve resj)ectively as superintendent and 
principal of the high school. The trustees of the 
Marion schools are fortunate in obtaining these efficient 
directors. 

The Board of Trustees of the Ohio University have 
failed to re-elect Rev. Walter Q. Scott, President of the 
institution. Public sentiment seems to be divided in 
justifying the action of the Board, and the reasons given 
for the action do not appear to be forcible and satisfactory. 
It will probably appear in good time that Dr. Scott is a 
man too broad for the Board that purpose to control 
him. 

The following persons composed the graduating class 
of '83 in State Normal School : Rose Alexander, Anoka, 
Cam County; Edith Austin, Terre Haute, Vigo county; 
J. M. Brown, (/lay ton, Hendricks county; C. W. Crouse, 
Clay City, ('lay ('ounty; Mary B. Cox, Morocco, New- 
ton county ; Hattie Cutter, Roanoke, Huntington coun- 
ty ; Katie Campbell, Terre Haute, Vigo county ; Lizzie 
Campbell, Williamsburg, Wayne county; A. R. Char- 
man, (-enterville, Wayne county; (rcorge W. Deland, 
Perrysville, Vermillion county ; Mary Pole}', Shielville, 
Hamilton county ; Biddie P. Hall, Bloomington, Mon- 
roe county ; Mary E. Jurgens, Richmond, Wayne county; 
C. A Jackson, Terre Haute, Vigo county; P. H. Kirch, 
Oawfordsville, Monroe county ; Emily Keith, Edwards - 
port, Knox county; Ella Llndley, Brooklyn, Morgan 
county; Mary Mc Arthur, Terre Haute, Vigo county; 
Clarrie I). Monical, Brooklyn, Morgan county ; E. M. 
Morrison, New London, Howard county ; Laura Ray, 
Nelson, Vigo county ; Lena Sheets, (4reencastle, Put- 
nam county ; Eugenie Scott, Terre Haute, Vigo county; 
J. M. Stevenson, Elizabethtown, Bartholomew county; 
H. M. Smith, Lagrange, Lagrange county ; J. H. Tom- 
lin, Oakland city, (iibson county; Clara Van Nyce, 
Lebanon, Boone county; Mary Van Nyce, Lebanon, 
Boone county ; P. V. Voris, Pleasant, Switzerland coun- 
ty; W. O. Warrick, Sullivan, Sullivan county; Mattie 
L. Williams, Putnamville, Putnam county; W. H. 
Warvel, North Manchester, Wabash county; Edith 
W^illiams, Rolling Prairie, Laporte county ; Ida West- 
fall, Terre Haute Vigo county ; Lolo Young, Casey, Illi- 
nois. 



Special Inducements. — During the summer months 
the Educational Weekly desires to secure the services 
of at least one active person in each county in the State 
to take subscriptions. We want none but active work- 
ers, and to such, liberal terms are offered. The Weekly 
is already in demand. Teachers and School Trustees 
find precisely what they want, in the Educational 
Weekly, and hence to secure a large list of subscribers 
is an easy matter. We are now prepared to assign ter- 
ritory for the summer's work. 

Persons desiring the benefits of this agency in their 
respective counties are requested to corres])ond at once 
with the ])ublishers. 
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An International College for Women. 

It is gratifying to state that an effort is being made 
to establish an International College for women at 
Florence. How full of promise for good is an enter- 
prise that looks to the liberal education of the women 
of all nations ! By what more certain lines can human 
welfare advance? The education of the women of a 
nation is the education of the whole nation. The 
elevation of the women of a race is the elevation of 
the whole race. It is stated that the plan for an In- 
ternational College for women at Florence is already 
so far organized that the association has its charter 
from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and its 
Board of Trustees, men of wealth and influence, and 
interested in educational matters. A portion of the 
desired fund of |)ioo,ooo has already been secured, and 
as the Italian Government favors the scheme, it will 
probably furnish the necessary building. It is to be 
an International Women's College, and the Board of 
Instructors are to be chosen from the United States, 
Germany, France and Italy, and the course of study 
is to be a thorough one in the arts, sciences and lan- 
guages. The college is to be open on equal terms to 
European young women, who can then avail them- 
selves of the advantages enjoyed by American girls 
which are conceded to be very liberal. 



One agent has sent a list of ninotj'-six names of sub- 
scribers. Thanks. 



Address all communications pertaining to the Edu- 
cational Weekly to J. M. Oloott & Co., 22 South Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 



Oberlin College celebrated its semi-centennial on 
Wednesday last, July 4th. Oberlin has stood for fifty 
years on the broadest principles of human equality. Its 
do<n's have been open to both sexes and to all colors. 
The sentiment of the college has at all tjmes been against 
the use of alcohol and tobacco. Its number of students 
increased, until now it is one of the largest colleges in 
the country, and ranks high in all that characterizes ex- 
cellency in such an instituticni of learning. 

The policemen of Philadelphia receive definite in- 
structions in the care of the sick and the wounded, so 
that the patrolmen are able to perform the duties of 
surgeons, and to act as a temporary hospital corps. 
Ought not the i)ublic school teachers who are supi)osed 
to be the luminous sources of practical knowledge in 
the communities in which they serve, to be thoroughly 
informed in the proper care of the sick, in what to do 
in cases of accident, in the means of preserving and pro- 
moting health? Is it not as much the duty of a teacher 
to te'ach the rising generation how to live properly, as 
it is to try to teach them the contents of certain books? 
The children of the public schools need to learn more 
of health, of correct habits, of occupation, of economy, 
of conduct, and of duty. 



THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 



Buy of the Manufaoturen Themselves all Ton Heed 
for an Outfit ! 



The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

Amb Aim ^'>^ to make the boat I>eek 
ViSr mill In the world. We Uiink we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

'*0>ie 9niiei<m of ika^ ^c>^d in 

BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price $1.25. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. j4/i Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS tc CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



ASK FOR 



DIXON'S 

AMCRICAN 

GraphitePencils 

S-Soft, 
SM — Soft Medium. 
M — Medium. 

H-Hard. 
VH- Very Hard. 



JOS. OIXOK CRUCIDtE CO. 

Jers«x City, M-*l. 



THE IMPEBIAL HIOHWAT. 

The best sulwcription book publinhwl. "It coiitaiuB more Holid mnm to th* 
Hquart' inch than any other book publiHlu'd/' If you want to make money, don^t 
fail to tak»' an af?i*ncy for ttilH bot>k. Addrefw 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Womciti ^^D Tettitterciticet 

HY \ FRANCES E. WILLAHD J-prek't of thb 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The ^reat int«rest felt in Uke 
cause and in the no»)Ie work done by the women of our country will make tb« de- 
mand for this book unprc*ce<lented. Every member of a temperance order, eTerr 
one who iiaK the welfare of the temperance reformation at heart, wilJ deaire L 
copy. Exivensively bound, X\ full-page illustrationH, price $2.50. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis 
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St. Nicholas For July. — St. Nicholas 
is especially bright this month. Among its 
chief features is an excellent article on the 
)irooklin Brdge, written by Charles Barnard, 
and illustrated. Mr. Barnard is well known 
both as a writer on scientifiic subjects and 
as a story-teller for children. He has given 
the subject of the great bridge his careful 
attention for some time and now presents it 
in a remarkably clear and entertaining style. 
Sophie Swett opens the number with a 
characteristically amusing story of ** How 
Johnnie's Men Struck work," and George 
Enos Throop contributes **A Story of a 
Brave Girl," a Revolutionary tale of the old 
Schuyler mansion in Albany. Among other 
interesting matter for the boys and girls are 
articles on *• How to Build a Catamaran," 
»*Brass Works" and "Silk Culture." H. H. 
Ballard gives an account of the ** Last Con- 
vention of Amateur Journalists," and J. T. 
Trowbridge contributes a story of ** How 
the Tinkham's Outwitted their Persecutors." 
The number contains the usual continued 
stories and many other bright and attractive 
features. 

The Youth's Companion. — When select- 
ing your papers and magazines for the fam- 
ily, don't fail to put the Youth's Compan- 
ion at the head of the list. We know of 
no periodical in the land that combines so 
much instruction with healthful amusement, 
especially for the young, and which at the 
same time contains something to interest 
the whole household, from the baby, who 
crows over the beautiful pictures, to the 
head of the family, who reads the excellent 
articles on history, finance and the science 
of government, all written in such plain and 
simple language that none can fail to under- 
stand. Perry Mason & Co., of Boston, 
Mass., are the publishers. 

Topics Of The Times:— Published 
monthly by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. For sale by Bowen Stewart & Co. 
We have received Vols. I and H of this 
series, which promises to be most valuable. 
Vol. I is entitled ** Social Problems," and 
contains thoughtful discourses by foreign au- 
thors of all the various phases of this impor- 
tant question. Vol. n, called ** Studies in 
Biography," contains sketches of Leon 
Gambetta, Jonathan Swift and Samuel 
Wilberforce. There are also articles enti- 
tled Lord Westbury and Bishop Wilber- 
force, Miss Burney'sown Story, Correspond- 
ance of George Sand and Literary Bohe- 
mians. All these are taken from the pages 
of ihe Contemporary Review, Blackwood's 
Magazine, the Edinburg Review and the 
Fortnightly Review. 



[ESTABLISSHKD 1877.] 

THE nrDIAKAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTIOH AHD ORATORT. 

Tbo Art of Oratory, Gesture Knd Dramatic £xpre«- 
sion h»H(>(1 on the Sytrteiii and Philosophy of Dolserte. 
Private and class instrnction. 

A few pupils will bo received during the coniinK 
summer. 
Send for circulars. Apjdy to 

T. .1. M( AVOY, 
Um»ui 64 Fletcher A Sharpe Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

ON A U EXICAN M"^^^R 

— THROUGH TEXAS — 

By Sweet & Knox, editors of **Texas Siftings" 

One of the most hnmorous and ruitty books ever 

published. S/>iry^ Rich in Fun and tnforntationl 

Afi[6nt$W3nt6u! ^drTss' cinotaiuiti BooTkBlble 
•'Mention this paper f BOQW.iO AlC«d«, Ci&oiaaiti. 0. 



'ENCERIM 

L These fammiB fitpiel iv^im v^m- 
ll']n»i the fciWtjiitUl qiuiliticji uf 
|l lai«tlcitr, DumMUr and re*] 
■sw;*n OnSU net inn, anj mrvt 
■^u;ti'[l lo u]l Pt> tea pf -fcritlTiiJr. 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., N- Y 

BE&S IT IS! LOOUTIT! 

The Best Scrap Book Ever Used. 




Bred'H'Patent'Portfolio.ScpapJBtKjk, as far superior 
to ** Mark Twain's " as^is is to the top of your hat, 
as a receptacle for scraps. It is composed of fifty 
larpre (OxIO heavy manila envelopn, llrnily and hand- 
noniely bound together like a biMjk. (See (.'ut). in- 
stead of pasting your scraps fast, you simply drop 
them into one of the iMivelo|M«« or pockets, with all 
the other scraps you have on the same subject. Write 
the subject on the outside of theenvolu|H» and enter it 
properly in the Index in front of the b<Mjk. Thus yon 
have and can easily ftntl ail the scraps on a Kiven sub- 
ject in one place, where they can Iw rem<»ve<l and re- 
placed at pleasure. If you are a tearher, jireacber or 
lecturer of any kind, k(H>p your notes and illustrations 
of all your different sermons or lertures in as many 
different envolo|»«»s, and write, not only tho name of 
the subject, but also the tinu« and jdaces where each 
sermon or lecture has been delivere<l, and thus pre- 
vent repeatlnj? same talk to same audience. As a re- 
ceptacle for material for sermons, lectures, political 
si)eeches and editorials, it has no e«|ual. Price $2. •'»<». 
Will Iw s<jld in response to this advt'rtiwment to 
teachers nnd ministers at 20 per cent, off ur ^2.<K) net, 
sent per express on receipt of price. Manufactured 
and for sale by Mekril, Mkigs k (Vi., Booksellers 
and Stationers, 5 E. Washington St., Indianapolis. 

MERRILL, MHIGS Sc CO., 



PUBLISHKB8 AND BOOKBELLKRS. 



INDIANAPOLIS, 



IND. 



The People's Cyclopedia of TTniversal Knowledge. 

^ftc £ate^l:, ^fveapedt, <xyyb '?^:^bK (EotHpCete ^i^c^pc6ia ^iifefbfve^ 
CoNTAiMS ovBR r>8,(XX> Topics, r».(¥iO Illustrations, KM) Maps. It embraces the whole oirclk of human 
KNOWLEDQE, and forms a complete Ueforence Library, containing an epitome of all useful information. It 
\m a condensation into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclope<lias, to which is addtnl 
a VAiPT AMOUNT of important information collectcMl and arranged since other Cyclopedias were issued,— the 
whole brought down to the present time, Especially adapt*Ml to the average household. 2.'»,(XH) sets sold the 

FIK6T YEAR. 

THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARKAKGEMENT. THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. 
THE MOST ATTRAC^TIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE- THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 

Sold by Subscription only. Ageqts wanted, for particulars address J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



WEBSTER'S 

ITNABRIDOED. 

In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 



*'A LIBRARY IN ITSELF/* 
^1 X*n[^ ^^® \9ie9t edition with 118,000 
\3rXlJL WordH, (30(K) more than any 
other Engli.«»h Dictionary.) 
Biographical Dictionary which 
it contains gives brief facts con- 
cerning 97<H) noted persons. 
^n^^ffl in niustratlons— 3000 in num- 
JDXilSX ber, (about three times as many 
a.s found in any other Dict'ry.) 

THE STANDARD. 

Webster is the Standard of tho V. S. Supreme 
Court and in the U. S. Gov*t Printing: Office. 

It has all along Icepta leading place, and the 
New Edition brings it fairly up to date.— Xondon 
Tinies, June, 1882. 

No school in the Dominion, no teacher, and no 
reader of the language, can afford to !>€ without 
this monumental worlc. — Caiuula Educa'l Journal. 

It has come to I>e recognized as the most use- 
ful existing " word-book " of the English lan- 
guage, all over the world.— iV. F. Tribune^ 1882. 

Specimen pages sent prepaid on application. 
O. A C. MERRIAM A CO., Publishers, 

Spring^fleld, Mass., U. S. A^ 



/ PBENCH OB QEB MAN. V 

IN TEN WEEKS 

T<m eaa, si your own home, by 

Dr. nohani S. RosenthaTs Meisterschaft System, 

T I'TT t.-. ■^y''^ f rrrtTr <•^t^^»? Prrrrrh fw 0«riiMBT 

irjf Hit nsnrpiiniiLi f||^tc■^ ci $:i.iKl 

AH tutmattxTa^tSJM tatfich \nafut^^f^hif^orn* act- 

Utlly puplll of Pr- RapeiiUiAl, Vho Cnrr^X^U m\\ r'^CM^i^U, 

and eorTRpoDds vith liitm In rtgnnl to uiy dl^euEUet 
which n»j occur. 

Bkya Tn« Natim^, New YorJt: "Thii i$ wiihoBl 
doubt th« b^t •v'Ettrn. tvwt df Ttte^d for ]«ftniE<ls to »p«Ak 
afor('iini1ftiipi<ifivi>°'K#'^i^ ^oi*-" , . 

flJ^Stod ♦5,00 for fun subsctlptlMi, with priTHei^ of 
hftvinij ill yguf encrcuvi tjjnwcted *nd qutitloui ui- 
■VtrwJ. 

BSTSS * L AUSIAT, PabUflheri, 
k20»-8O6 WMHnctonSt.,Borton.MMfc^ 



UTHI 

J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & most 

Popular Line to 

LoxLisTille. Nashville, tfemphis-Cha- 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

Wevr Orleans 

l8 obTlously to advantage of passenger go- 
inar South to purchase tickoU by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegant Parlor 
Cars run between Chicago and Louisville daily 
without change. 

Through Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the -Jeflr' and they will answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable. 

J. M & I. H. H. 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

ROBT. EMMETT, Dist. pass, agent, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandolia Building one Squire West 
of Union Depot. 
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THE PRACTICAL 

USINESS 

COLLEGE. 



YANCE BLOCK, 

INDIANAPpLIS, 

INDIANA. 



We have the inoet practical course in Double-Entry Bookkeeping taught, and 
we challongo comparison. 

Wo guarantee that our graduatcH will be competont to keep any net of books in 
the United States. 

When a student haa maHtered our courw lie can be examined by a committee of 
leading bu8inen8 men and accountants, and if they do not pronounce him compe- 
tent to keep the most difficult set of books, we will refund the money paid. 

flfW* If our graduates are require<l to give ItoiidH ]>y their eini)loyerp, guaran- 
teeing their integrity, we furni-ih them, upon receiving witiBfactory reference as 
to their habitH and hcmeety. 

Telegraphy thoroughly taught. 

IW We obtain lucrative situations for our graduates. 
Phonography (or short -hand) thoroughly taught. 
The English branchcw receive special attention. 
Separate and elegant rooms for ladies. 

Send for College Circular. 

No vacation. Students can enter at any time. 



Address 



Vff, Vff. Granger A Co. 




A CO.^ 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opponite Donisoii Hotel.) 



Pianos 



Organs. 



Every instrnnient we st»ll must i)rove as represented, or it may be returned a* 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Call and see ns, whether yoii wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

82 «f 84 AC. JPenw. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 



p uRDUE University. 

LAFA YETTE, INDIANA. 
Fall Term Begins Thursday, 

I. A Course in Agriculture. 

2. A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expen.ses for board, room, light, fuel and 
washing, about $50.00 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. One Hundred and Sixty. Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
pen.ses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departments. 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

Indiana, or to Jauies H. Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 



THE I?,OSE 

Polytechnic Institute, 



This School of Engineering oifers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages^ draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing- Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indianct. 
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The Forty-Fonrth Session 

OF THE— ^ 

N"oi?ixietl Solxool 

— AND— 

Business Institute,"^ Just Opened. 

It is by far the MoSt PrOSpeZ*0118 SeSSlOlI ^^^ school has ever seen. 

More of the Old Students have returned ^^^n ^^ ^^y previous time. 

The school was neVOr In hette^ eondition> ^^ in better shape to do good work. 
Everybody is happy and fuUoi enthusiasm. 

The prospeets for the fntmre were never so flatterine* 

3Ko^re than SOO ^^^^ already registered for the resTnlar olasses ^^ "^^^ Y^^^ — ono-thlrd more ^^^" ^^ ^"7 

previous time. 

Educators and patrons of schools have investigated for themselves, and are fully convinced that by our plan of sectioning the classes, 
a Iftfgc attendance is not a detriment, but one of the best evidences of a school's worih. 

Better to accommodate the increased attendance. 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Will be made during the present summer. , 

Valuable additions will be made to the Laboratory. 
New books are continually arriving, so that by the fall term the T^I|>y|i.T»y ^yjll be Sroatlv enlarsed* 

INSTRUCTION.'^ 

With reference to the character of the instruction given, its thoroughness etc., no criticisms are ever offered. From the beginning 
of the school, none but experienced instructors have been employed. Now Specialists are placed in charge of each department. 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF ROOMS. 

The greatest difficulty has been to provide suitable accommodations to meet the rapid growth of the school. We are now Prepared 
TO Meet This Last Difficulty. So many buildings have been erected that the Original idea of arranging the rooms in suites 
is being carried out. The rooms in East Hall, and many in Stile's Hall, have been thus arranged for some time. Work has already 
commenced in other buildings. Heritage Hall (Flint's Hall) has been remodeled and elegantlv furnished. The rooms are carpeted 
with Brussels carpet, and supplied with everything that goes to make them home-like. Before the opening of the fall term, the rooms 
for students in the Commercial Hall will be similarly constructed and furnished, while in the majority of the other buildings the rooms 
are already so arranged. Two students will occupy a suite. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 

Since Mrs. Kinsey has taken charge of the Ladies' Department, the number of ladies in attendance has constantly increased. Not- 
withstanding the two large buildings and a number of smaller buildings, which are occupied exclusively by ladies, during the present 
term we have had some difficulty in providing rooms for all. In the future this will not be so. All of the rooms in Heritage Hall 
will be used for ladies, and the rooms in two additional buildings will be wholly reserved for them. 

There is nothing that gives us greater pleasure than to be able to provide these comforts for the students, and yet pot increase the 
expense. 

DEPARTMENTS.— Preparatory, Teaohen^ Bnsiness, Collegiate, Enclneerinc, 
Special Science, Mnsical, Fine Art, Phonocraphie, Telesrapliic, Pensianship, Elo- 
cntionarj. Law, Medical, Phrenological and Review. Each Departnicnt is complete 
in i1«elf. (See Catalogne.) 

With the exception of Law, Instrumental Music, Telegraphy, Phonography, and advanced work in Art, students have the advan- 
tage of all these without extra charge. The attence being large, enables us to have beginning, advanced, regular and review 
classes every term. To accommodate in this way is impossible where the attendance is small. 

POSITIONS SECURED. 

The demand for teachers and business men, trained here, is greater than we can supply. All who qualify themselves thoroughly are 
certain of good paying positions. 

The«chool having representatives from all parts of the United States and Canadas, has unusual facilities in this line. 

THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

In connection with the Normal is the most complete Business College in the West. It is conducted on the actual business plan. 
The attendance being large, enables us to sustain two sets of offices. This affords advantages found at no other Commercial School. 

EXPENSES.— Tuition, $S per term. Board, with well furnished room, I1.70 to I1.90 per week — never exceeding the latter. 
REASON WHY WE CAN AFFORD THE BEST ACCOMMODATION AT THE LOW RATES NAMED: 

The boarding department is now under our immediate supervision. 

We own the college buildings and boarding houses, and have expended more than |20o,ooo in improvements. We pay no rents, 
nor are taxes allowed on school property ; so that it is evident that we are able to give better accommodations, and at lower rates, than 
where the buildings are owned by outside parties who are obliged to pay high rents and taxes. 

Plans and specifications have been received from our architect, Mr. Rose, of South Bend, for a magnificent additional 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. 

This will be the finest building on College Hill. Work will be commenced as soon as at all practicable. No effort or expense has 
been spared in order that the school might be placed in such a condition as would give to students every advantage found at older and 
endowed institutions, and at an expense not one-third so great. 

Test our statemenes by giving the school a trial. If we do not do our part, the traveling expenses of the student t* and from the 
school will be paid by us. 

CALENDAR. 

Summer or Review term will open June 5 ; Fall term will open August 28 ; First Winter term will open November 6 ; Second Win- 
ter term will open January 15, 1884. Write to us. We take pleasure in answering all questions. Catalogue mailed free. Address 

H. B. BROWN, Principal, or O. P. KINSEY, Associate Principal. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUI^D IN CLOTH. 

UNSURPASSED — In all the Essentials of Good Readers, 

In Meehanioal I^eeiLti< 



feention, . 
n Oradatioi 



tn GOiealiness. 



180 IliT^ U y!»^' yik. A T^Oyfit. (18 of which are full-page) engraved from origiual drawings and oil paintings, made especi- 
ally for this series by PETEK MORAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS. THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR,nBEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modem tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as **leaming to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern * 'variations" to art old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration ©r completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style, Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the tj^pography, the artistic finish and appropi iateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, n«t too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gtaduali$ta tase of the vocabuUxry, which 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phDuic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of ^1.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

1^ |«f ^lMW^^ i«8#» ^ir^ular^ and f afa%«i^. 
E- H. BUTIiISR A CO., PublishorSy 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



T^^ 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 




The Seventh Annual Setwlon of the Indianapolis Soniinary^iieuH September 12, 
188:J, under the direction of JuuiuB B. Roberts and Ell. F. Brown, nuc^-^^HPon* to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. II. Kapi>ee. ExcluHivoly for ladies and miwies. Full courw? for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitteil. Spocial ilepartnients in 
Husic, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into the family of the renident Principal. AddreHs 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

843^& 345 N. Pem\syh'ania St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



Important Announcement 

The Ninth Edition of the Pkoim.e'h Cyclopkiha bun Ihhmi enriche<l by ibe latf^t 
and finest coIIiH-tion of doulile-pnge colorwl luitpM ever in<'orp«ir»t*^l in any work 
of reference. 

TheiM^ new ma |>i— embracing evory State and T«rrit<»ry in ihi^ Uni<m— are 
drawn and engraved from the latent surveyM, add jirinted from the flntftt copper. 
Accompanying ea«-h map Im a very Aill and conipk-(e taible vt statfeiical Bwtter, 
brought down to the pn'Henl year. 

In the Pkoim.e's ('Y4"LOPicniA the get.gniphy and t4.pogriiphy of tin* Wi»rlil ii» miw 
reprewntitl by 5.*J large double-pagr^ coloro<l maps, Kn<i more than two Hmall iuap» 
and diagrams. It thut« gives a torographical represents thm of every IVntinfait, 
Empire, Kingdom, State ami Republic i»u the globe. In tliiii imiH>rt«ut defwrt- 
ment the " Peoim.k'm" far exceln all other En^ycIoiHMliuH. 

These new maps have Ux-n pnxluciMl at a cot«t of many thuriand dollarti. and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the ('ycloixtlia, they have rIhI i«rru««cil 
the cost of the manufacture. We have therefore erttabllKhed* the foUowing 9ch«^- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English (Itith, (2 vtdnme edition) 914. .'it) i»pr net. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. wl.) Ul.,jO *» - 

Tn Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 vidume «'d.) 18. ."lO ** '♦ 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (.3 vol. eti.) I8.«> " " 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (.{ vol. ed.) JH^Jh) '* ** 

Owing to the im re.^-ed nize of the new e<liri(m, many prefer to have it iMtnnd in 
throe volumes. We therefore offer It in either style, and reiomnu'nd the* three 
volume edition as l»est adapte<| to the convenience of the i>urcha«er. 

We are still prepar4il to till all orders taken for the old edition, at former pripe»- 
In ordering, agents will i»lease state whether thev wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our effi»rts to furnish the i»««»ple with a ('ycloi>e<lia Ust adaptevi 
to their neetis, may nM-elve the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
ftiture as they have In the past. 

Very Respect fully. 

.1. M. OL(X>TT. 



By A. L. MAS(>N, 

with an introduction 

by Dr. J. C. Kin- 

P.VTH. l,(»<K»pp. l(K) 

magnitlcHut illustrations. Specimen ,^ 

sent fr<H'. Aokntk Wantkh. 

iNDlAKAPol.fS, 

Indiana 



lunt of the Hero(« and Adv«i- 
their Valor and War-cr»fl heal 

ages from the Intnlers (»f civilization, 
and gave the American fort^tn to the plow and thr 
sickle. 



T^ A popular accou 

Ix OnnCI T\r*i^ tunrs, who by tht 
AVV-^ 111 Ct 1 1 \^ W back the Savages fn 
and gave the Anierl 
* tr% 1 sickle. 

^1 ragedy/oP 

Pioneer Life. 



J. ■. Oloott, 



(I^teatbnal "WMIg. 



CRfSP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER, 



PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Vol. I. 



Indianapouh, Indiana, July 14,' 1883, 



t- 



No. 2. 



(gJumint €vettt0. 



Burning of the State Uairenity Building. 



y 



At about 10:30 o'clock, Thursday night, during a 
severe storm, the new building of the State University 
was struck by lightning, the fluid entering the room 
of Prof. Wylie by telephone wire. The fire depart- 
ment WrtS on hand tardily and were unable to control 
the flames, the whole building being destroyed. This 
building was erected lo years ago, and was well con- 
structed and well arranged. It contained a carefully 
selected library of 15,000 volumes; a museum, un- 
doubtedly the finest in Indiana and one of the best in 
the country, containing the celebrated collection by 
Richard Owen; a valuable laboratory with considerable 
fine apparatus ; and Prof. D. S. Jordan's collection of 
fishes, which was the finest in the country and cannot 
be duplicated. The total loss will reach $200,000. 



The Institute OntUnee. 



At a recent convention of County Superintendentn 
a committee of five was tti)poiuted to co-operate with 
the State Superintendent in the preparation of an out- 
line of county institute work, the design being to secure 
uuiformity and to give direction to the work throughout 
the State. The members of this committee are J. M. 
McGee, of Monroe ; J. McPherson, of Wayne ; Wm. 
n. Ernst, of Wells , II. B. Hill, of Dearborn ; and 
L. P. Harlan, of Marion. The work is under the di- 
rection of the State Superintendent. 
;. The committee met according to appointment, at the 
rooms of the Department, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
<lay of this week. The result of their work will appear 
in a neat pocket edition, to be issued about the 20th of 
this month. Over the State, much interest is felt in 
the -outline," and we are confident the new book will 
CH>nie up to expectations. 



AKew Universitj. 
Wisconsin is to have a University known as the 
University cxf Milwaukee, an institution organized for 
the pursuit of learning and the culture of art, science 
and literature. It is designed to pUice the institution up- 
on a foundation of not less than ^^1, 000,000 and to build 
up in connection with it a system of academies in differ- 
ent parts of the State and the Northwest, which will 
be under the same control and act as feeders to the 
University. 



In view of the success of the St. Louis school of 
Manual Training, Chicago has raised $100,000 for the 
establishment of a similar institution. 

Miss Van Lew", of Hiehmord, Va., whose services dur- 
ing the war in behalf of the Union cause and in aid 
of Union prisoners in Libby prison, gave her some 
prominence, has been tendered a first-class clerkship 
in the Post^ffiee department by Postmaster- general 
Gresham, on recommendation of General Grant. Miss 
Van Lew was postmistress of Richmond during Presi- 
dent Grant's administration. 

Phillips Exeter Academy, at Exeter, N. H., celebrat- 
ed its first centennial recently. This is one of the most 
celebrated preparatory schools in this country. It was 
founded in the same year in which CJornwallis surren- 
dered, it is co-extant with the republic, and is properly 
denominated the Kugby of New England. Its chief 
work has been to fit students for Harvard and Yale. The 
following wore among its students: George Bancroft, 
Daniel Webst<?r, Edward Everett, licwis Cass, John P. 
Hale, John A. Dix, Jared Sparks, Kichard Hildreth, 
Edward Everett Hale, C. W. Elliott, Benjamin P. Butler. 
Nearly a thousand old students attended tlie centen- 
nial. George Bancroft, the noted historian, made the 
principal address. His attendance at the school was 
over seventy years ago. E. E. Hale read a poem ; 
President Eliot, of Harvard, Gov. Butler, and others 
made speeches. 

Dispatches from Europe state that there is great ap- 
prehension as to the spread of the cholera. All the re- 
ports come through official sources, and are believed to 
be much underrated as to the returns of the number 
of deaths. The disease is believed to have broken out 
among the troops in (-airo and Alexandria! It is ser- 
iously debated whether or not to recall the whole British 
army from Egypt, and send them to Malta or C^j'prus. 
So far the disease seems chiefly confined to four towns 
on the eastern branch of the Nile. In Damietta about 
1,000 have perished, or about one in every thirty of the 
inhabitants. The exodus which has taken place from 
Egypt is likely to carry the infection to the adjacent 
towns of Syra, and particularly to Beyrout, whence it 
may spread to any point on the MediteiTanean. The 
disease is undoubtedly Asiatic cholera of the most 
violent type. Most of the cases occur among the poorer 
classes, and a large majority are fatal. All the Euro])ean 
governments have established strict quarantine regula- 
tions as to vessels coming from Egypt. 
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It is estimatod that there are less than 250,000 Indi- 
ans all told in the United States, and less than 175,000 
who require any attention from the government. 
Education, a recognition of rights, and administration 
of simple law wQuld soon relieve the government of all 
further care of the Indians, and elevate the whole race 
into decent citizenship. 



The Toy PistoL 
An Ohio woman has succeeded in securing a law in 
that State against the sale of the toy pistol. Under 
the pressure of this law the sales of a single dealer in 
Cincinnati have diminished this season from $20,000 to 
less than $3,000 in this one article. It is safe to say 
that there has been a corresponding diminution in the 
dangers to life arising from the use of the toy, to say 
nothing of the eflfects in point of education from its 
use. 



selves, that "he that watereth, shall be watered also 
himself." — Committee of Uducation, Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 



Study the English Language. 

I have said before, and I repeat it here, that if a 
man cannot get literary culture of the highest kind 
out of his Bible, and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, to mention 
only a few of our illustrious writers, — I say if he can- 
not get it out of those writers, he cannot get it out ot 
anything; and I would assuredly devote a very large 
portion of the time of every English child to the careful 
study of the models of English writing, of such varied 
and wonderful kind as we possess, and, what is still 
more important and still more neglected, the habit of 
using that language with precision, and with force, and 
with art. I fancy we are almost the only nation in the 
world, who seem to think that composition comes by 
nature. The French attend to their own language, 
the (TorniariH study theirs; but Englishmen do not 
seem to think it worth their while. 

Thomas H. Huxley. 



College Graduates must Continue their Work. 
Those who have already enjoyed the advantages of 
a college course (and the number is steadily increas- 
ing) should feel that a great responsibility rests upon 
them, both for their own further education, and to aid 
and encourage others. Members of the Earlham 
Alumni Association issued a special circular, request- 
ing aid and co-operation in the prosecution of post- 
graduate studies. College graduates should never feel 
that their thirst for knowledge is satisfied; and, al- 
though they often find it a great effort to continue 
their studies while engaged in the active pursuits of 
life, yet those who make this effort may depend upon 
the sympathy and seek the aid of their fellow alumni. 
If they are active in arousing an interest and promot- 
ing all feasible educational measures among those with 
whom they have influence, they will prove, for them- 



Ood in Hature. 



Do not understand me at all as saying that there is 
no mystery about the planets* motions. Tl\ero is just 
the one single mystery — ^gravitation — and it is a very 
profound one. How is it that an atom of matter can 
attract another atom, no matter how groat the distur- 
bance, no matter what intervening substance there 
may be ; how it will act upon it, or at least behave as 
if it acted upon it? I do not know, I cannot tell. 
Whether they are pushed together by means of an 
intervening ether, or what is the action, I cannot un- 
derstand. It stands with me along with the fact that 
when I will that my arm shall rise, it rises. It is 
inscrutable. All the explanations that have been given 
of it seem to me merely to darken counsel with words 
and no understanding. They do not remove the diffi- 
culty at all. If I were to say what I really believe, it 
would be that the motions of the spheres of the ma- 
terial universe stand in some such relation to Him in 
whom all things exist, the ever-present and omnipo- 
tent God, as the motions of my body do to my will-*-I 
do no know how, and never expect to know. — Prof. C. 
A. Young J of Princeton College, in recent Scientific Lecture. 



Too Many School Districts. 

In some cases it was shown that there were sixteen 
school buildings in the township, where, if properly 
located, ten, or at most eleven, would have been suffi- 
cient to accommodate all children entitled to school 
privileges within less than two miles of their homes. 

From observation and investigation, it is my 
opinion that there are from one to three too many 
school houses in a very large- number of townships of 
the State. 

As a consequence of this, many schools are very 
small — the average attendance, in many instances, be- 
ing reported as low as ten, and in a few cases as low 
as six. In districts where there are more pupils than 
can be accommodated in one room, it frequently happens 
that the Trustee is petitioned to divide the district and 
to erect a new house. This has been, in almost every 
case, injurious. An additional room added to the old 
building would have acommodated all the pupils. But 
the evil resulting from such a division of the district 
does not always end here. One side of the original 
district having secured a new building is usually 
sufficient cause for the opposite side to demand one. 
So it happens that there are sometimes tl '*ee school 
houses on the same highway, within a Ic. distance 
than one and one-half miles. 

To divide such a school district usually results in 
making two or more poor schools where before there 
was one over-crowded school and one over-worked 
teacher. — Report of Sup't Pub. Instructions. — J. M. 
Bloss. 
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Slates Bad for the Eyes. 

Professor H. Cohn, of Breslau, believes that the use 
of slates by school Children tends to produce short- 
sightedness , and would substitute either pen and ink 
or an artificial' whit^ slate with black pencil, manu- 
factured in Pilsen, and already introduced into a few 
German schools. In 1878 Horner found (Vierteljahrs- 
chrift offentl. Gesutidheitspflege, x, 4) that B and E 
could bo read, if black on white ground, 496 cm. ; if 
white on black. 421 cm. ; and if gray on black, 330 
cm.; and ascribed the greater difficulty with white 
letters to irradiation. The reflections of light from 
the surface of slates is, it is said, enough alone to cause 
their disuse. The school board of Zurich has forbidden 
the use of the slate afler the first term (primary year), 
and many teachers and occulists advocate the substitu- 
tion of white boards for blackboards. The noise of 
slates ; dirty habits formed by erasures ; bad positions 
favored by reading the less legible script; a heavy 
hand ; and the habit of twisting-, learned with a pencil, 
and to be unlearned with a pen — these, it is said, are 
obviated by the use of pen and ink at the outset. The 
obvious objections are, that children can occupy them- 
selves better with slates, and fi'om pencil to pen is 
from the easier to the harder. — Scientific American, 



Wonderfdl Seyelations of the Miorosoope. 

The scientific world has been greatly startled and 
agitated of late, by the discovery with the microscope, 
of the most dreadful enemy of mankind, in the form of 
myriads of little death-dealing parasites. The air we 
breathe and live in is charged with these deadly little 
growths in proportion as it is infected from various 
noxious sources. Having, by recent experiment and 
research, been shown to be the most fruitful cause of 
disease known, and the welfare and health of every in- 
dividual depending so largely on the freedom from, 
their destructive ravages, it is but natural that the 
reports of recent investigators in thiw field of scientific 
inquiry should be widely read, and that every phase 
of these astounding discoveries should be subject to 
universal discussion. At first received with some 
suspicion, they have at length been thoroughly proven, 
and are now receiving the unqualified endorsements of 
the leading scientific men throughout the world. But 
little else is talked of in the schools and clubs of science, 
and the medical and scientific journals are crowded 
with the testimony that is being added, corroborative 
of the value of the marvelous discovery, which is 
pronounced the greatest advance in medical science of 
modern times. — Portland Argus. 



The land of the Celestials still boasts of the longest 
bridge in the world, and this according to travellers, is 
the bridge of Lagange, over an arm of the sea in China. 
It is built in a similar way as the bridge of Babylon, 
but entirely of stone. Its length is said to be 26,000 



Paris feet, and comprises 3,000 arches, or rather open- 
ings of pillars. These are not overspread with arches, 
but there are placed above them large slabs of stone, 
which form the roadway, 70 feet broad. The distance 
of the pillars is nearly 74 1-2 feet, the latter being 70 
feet high and 15 feet broad, and strengthened with 
stone facing of the form of triangular prisms, which 
extend over the whole height of the pillars up to the 
transversed slabs. The latter (of course more than 70 
feet long) extend in breadth 15 feet, and have nine 
feet in thickness. The parapet is a balustrade, and 
every pillar supports a pedestal, on which a lion, 
twenty-one feet long, and made of one block of marble, 
is placed. 



The present eruption of the noted volcano Ometepe, 
on Lake Nicaragua, appears, from the brief account 
sent from Panama yesterday, to be one of the most 
destructive of the last twenty-five years. The earth- 
quake accompanying it, afler the almost invariable 
fashion of these gigantic* disturbers of the physical peace 
and order of the earth, took down two villages, drove 
off the inhabitants of several others and closed up the 
river Leon. This is a pretty vigorous day's work, 
even for the awful forces that occasionally break out of 
theirjail in the center of the earth. Central America, 
however, is one of the two favorite localities of volca- 
noes. Next to Java it has more than any other single 
section of the planet. Java has forty-six, and Central 
America twenty-nine, and of these twenty-nine, Mar- 
golle say eighteen lire still burning. Ometepe has 
not been so furiously active, though, as its neighbor, 
Coseguina, one of five called collectively . Los Mari- 
bios. They lie west and north of Ometepe. In 1835, 
January, Coseguina broke out with one of the most 
terrible eruptions ever known. The explosions were 
heard 140 miles away, the dust made darkness of 
daylight for two days, great volumes of it fell in 
Kingston, Jamaica, 700 miles away, and thirty miles 
ijouth of the mountain the dust fell ten feet thick. 
Except the eruptions of Skaptar Jokul, of Iceland, in 
1733, and of Papandayang, of Java, in 1772, that of 
Coseguina, in 1835, is probably the most noted for 
physical force and extent of exhibition. Skaptar 
Jokul poured out lava for two years making two 
rivers forty and fitly miles long by seven and fifteen 
miles wide, and in many places 600 feet deep, and 
Papandayang was swallowed up bodily in the huge 
vacancy that its eruption produced in the earth below 
it. An estimate has been made that the whole mass 
was equal in bulk to Mont Blanc. What Ometepe 
may do yet remains to be seen. It may rival the 
display of its more celebrated neighbor, before it is 
done. — Indianapolis Nercs. 



The bill to extend the right of female sufirage in 
England beyond the municipal franchise already 
enjoyed by women having certain property qualifica- 
tions, and make it general, was defeated in the Com- 
mons by a vote of 130 to 114. 
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It is estimated that there are less than 250,000 Indi- 
ans all told in the United States, and less than 175,000 
who require any attention from the government. 
Education, a recognition of rights, and administration 
of simple law would soon relieve the government of all 
further care of the Indians, and elevate the whole race 
into decent citizenship. 



The Toy Pistol 

An Ohio woman has succeeded in securing a law in 
that State against the sale of the toy pistol. Under 
the pressure of this law th^ sales of a single dealer in 
Cincinnati have diminished this season from $20,000 to 
less than $3,000 in this one article. It is safe to say 
that there has been a corresponding diminution in the 
dangers to life arising from the use of the toy, to say 
nothing of the effects in point of education from its 
use. 



selves, that "ho that watereth, shall be watered also 
himself." — Committer of Education, Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 



Study the English Language. 

I have said before, and I repeat it here, that if a 
man cannot get literary culture of the highest kind 
out of his Bible, and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, to mention 
only a few of our illustrious writers, — I say if he can- 
not get it out of those writers, he cannot get it out of 
anything; and I would assuredly devote a very large 
portion of the time of every English child to the careful 
study of the models of English writing, of such varied 
and wonderful kind as we possess, and, what is still 
more important and still more neglected, the habit of 
using that language with precision, and with force, and 
with art. I fancy we are almost the only nation in the 
world, who seem to think that composition comes by 
nature. The French attend to their own language, 
the Germans study theirs; but Englishmen do not 
seem to think it worth their while. 

Thomas H. Huxley. 



College Graduates must Continue their Work. 
Those who have already enjoyed the advantages of 
a college course (and the number is steadily increas- 
ing) should feel that a great responsibility rests upon 
them, both for their own further education, and to aid 
and encourage others. Members of the Earlham 
Alumni Association issued a special circular, request- 
ing aid and co-operation in the prosecution of post- 
graduate studies. College graduates should never feel 
that their thirst for knowledge is satisfied; and, al- 
though they often find it a great effort to continue 
their studies while engaged in the active pursuits of 
life, yet those who make this effort may depend upon 
the sympathy and seek the aid of their fellow alumni. 
If they are active in arousing an interest and promot- 
ing all feasible educational measures among those with 
whom they have influence, they will prove, for them- 



Ood in Hatura 



Do not understand me at all as saying that there is 
no mystery about the planets* motions. Th^ere is just 
the one single mystery — ^gravitation — and it is a very 
profound one. How is it that an atom of matter can 
attract another atom, no matter how great the distur- 
bance, no matter what intervening substance there 
may be ; how it will act upon it, or at least behave as 
if it acted upon it? I do not know, I cannot tell. 
Whether they are pushed together by means of an 
intervening ether, or what is the action, I cannot un- 
derstand. It stands with me along with the fact that 
when I will that my arm shall rise, it rises. It is 
inscrutable. All the explanations that have been given 
of it seem to me merely to darken counsel with words 
and no understanding. They do not remove the diffi- 
culty at all. If I were to say what I really believe, it 
would be that the motions of the spheres of the ma- 
terial universe stand in some such relation to Him in 
whom all things exist, the ever-present and omnipo- 
tent God, as the motions of my body do to my will---I 
do no know how, and never expect to know. — Prof. C. 
A. Young, of Princeton College, in recent Scientific Lecture, 



Too Many School Districts. 

In some cases it was shown that there were sixteen 
school buildings in the township, where, if properly 
located, ten, or at most eleven, would have been suffi- 
cient to accommodate all children entitled to school 
privileges within less than two miles of their homes. 

From observation and investigation, it is my 
opinion that there are from one to three too many 
school houses in a very large- number of townships of 
the State. 

As a consequence of this, many schools are very 
small — the average attendance, in many instances, be- 
ing reported as low as ten, and in a few cases as low 
as six. In districts whore there are more pupils than 
can be accommodated in one room, it frequently happens 
that the Trustee is petitioned to divide the district and 
to erect a new house. This has been, in almost every 
case, injurious. An additional room added to the old 
building would have acommodated all the pupils. But 
the evil reBulting from such a division of the district 
does not always end here. One side of the original 
district having secured a new building is usually 
sufficient cause for the opposite side to demand one. 
So it happens that there are sometimes t1 »'ee school 
houses on the same highway, within a le. distance 
than one and one-half miles. 

To divide such a school district usually results in 

making two or more poor schools where before there 

was one over-crowded school and one over-worked 

teacher. — Report of Sup't Pub. Instructions. — J. M. 

I Bloss. 
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Slates Bad for the Eyes. 

Professor H. Cohn, of Breslau, beliovos that the use 
of slates by school Children tends to produce short- 
sightedness , and would substitute either pen and ink 
or an artificial ' white slate with black pencil, manu- 
factured in Pilsen, and already introduced into a few 
German schools. In 1878 Horner found (Vierteljahrs- 
chrift offentl. Gesutidheitspflege, x, 4) that B and E 
could be read, if black on white ground, 496 cm. ; if 
white on black. 421 cm. ; and if gray on black, 330 
cm.; and ascribed the greater difficulty with white 
letters to irradiation. The reflections of light from 
the surface of slates is, it is said, enough alone to cause 
their disuse. The school board of Zurich has forbidden 
the use of the slate after the first term (primary year), 
and many teachers and occulists advocate the substitu- 
tion of whit« boards for blackboards. The noise of 
slates ; dirty habits formed by erasures ; bad positions 
favored by reading the less legible script; a heavy 
hand ; and the habit of twisting^ learned with a pencil, 
and to be unlearned with a pen — these, it is said, are 
obviated by the use of pen and ink at the outset. The 
obvious objections are, that children can occupy them- 
selves better with slates, and from pencil to pen is 
from the easier to the harder, — Scientific American, 



Wonderfdl Seyelations of the Miorotoope. 

The scientific world has been greatly startled and 
agitated of late, by the discovery with the microscope, 
of the most dreadful enemy of mankind, in the form of 
myriads of little death-dealing parasites. The air we 
breathe and live in is charged with these deadly little 
growths in proportion as it is infected from various 
noxious sources. Having, by recent experiment and 
research, been shown to be the most fruitful cause of 
disease known, and the welfare and health of every in- 
dividual depending so largely on the freedom from 
their destructive ravages, it is but natural that the 
reports of recent investigators in thiw field of scientific 
inquiry should be widely read, and that every phase 
of these astounding discoveries should be subject to 
universal discussion. At first received with some 
suspicion, they have at length been thoroughly proven, 
and are now receiving the unqualified endorsements of 
the leading scientific men throughout the world. But 
little else is talked of in the schools and clubs of science, 
and the medical and scientific journals are crowded 
with the testimony that is being added, corroborative 
of the value of the marvelous discovery, which is 
pronounced the greatest advance in medical science of 
modern times. — Portland Argus, 



The land of the Celestials still boasts of the longest 
bridge in the world, and this according to travellers, is 
the bridge of Lagango, over an arm of the sea in China. 
It is built in a similar way as the bridge of Babylon, 
but entirely of stone. Its length is said to bo 20,000 



Paris feet, and comprises 3,000 arches, or rather open- 
ings of pillars. These are not overspread with arches, 
but there are placed above them large slabs of stone, 
which form the roadway, 70 feet broad. The distance 
of the pillars is nearly 74 1-2 feet, the latter being 70 
feet high and 15 feet broad, and strengthened with 
stone facing of the form of triangular prisms, which 
extend over the whole height of the pillars up to the 
transversed slabs. The latter (of course more than 70 
feet long) extend in breadth 15 feet, and have nine 
feet in thickness. The parapet is a balustrade, and 
every pillar supports a pedestal, on which a lion, 
twenty -one feet long, and made of one block of marble, 
is placed. 



The present eruption of the noted volcano Ometepe, 
on Lake Nicaragua, appears, from the brief account 
sent from Panama yesterday, to be one of the most 
destructive of the last twenty-five years. The earth- 
quake accompanying it, after the almost invariable 
fashion of these gigantic-disturbers of the physical peace 
and order of the earth, took down two villages, drove 
off the inhabitants of several others and closed up the 
river Leon. This is a pretty vigorous day's work, 
even for the awful forces that occasionally break out of 
theirjail in the center of the earth. Central America, 
however, is one of the two favorite localities of volca- 
noes. Next to Java it has more than any other single 
section of the planet. Java has forty-six, and Central 
America twenty-nine, and of these twenty-nine, Mar- 
golle say eighteen fere still burning. Ometepe has 
not been so furiously active, though, as its neighbor, 
Coseguina, one of five called collectively . Los Mari- 
bios. They lie west and north of Ometepe. In 1835, 
January, Coseguina broke out with one of the most 
ten-ible eruptions ever known. The explosions were 
heard 140 miles away, the dust made darkness of 
daylight for two days, great volumes of it fell in 
Kingston, Jamaica, 700 miles away, and thirty miles 
t^outii of the mountain the dust fell ten feet thick. 
Except the eruptions of Skaptar Jokiil, of Iceland, in 
1733, and of Papandayang, of Java, in 1772, that of 
Coseguina, in 1835, is probably the most noted for 
])hysical force and extent of exhibition. Skaptar 
Jokul poured out lava for two years making two 
rivers forty and fifty miles long by seven and fifteen 
miles wide, and in many places (iOO feet deep, and 
Papandayang was swallowed up bodily in the huge 
vacancy that its eruption produced in the earth below 
it. An estimate has been made that the whole mass 
was equal in bulk to Mont Blanc. What Ometepe 
may do yet remains to be seen. It may rival the 
display of its more celebrated neighbor, before it is 
done. — Indianapolis News. 



The bill to extend the right of female sufirage in 
England beyond the municipal franchise already 
enjoyed by women having certain property qualifica- 
tions, and make it general, was defeated in the Com- 
mons by a vote of 130 to 114» 
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It is estimated that there are less than 260,000 Indi- 
ans all told in the United States, and less than 176,000 
who require any attention from the government. 
Education, a recognition of rights, and administration 
of simple law would soon relieve the government of all 
further care of the Indians, and elevate the whole race 
into decent citizenship. 



The Toy Pistol 

An Ohio woman has succeeded in securing a law in 
that State against the sale of the toy pistol. Under 
the pressure of this law th6 sales of a single dealer in 
Cincinnati have diminished this season from $20,000 to 
less than $3,000 in this one article. It is safe to say 
that there has been a corresponding diminution in the 
dangers to life arising from the use of the toy, to say 
nothing of the effects in point of education from its 
use. 



selves, that "he that watereth, shall be watered also 
himself.*' — Committee of JEducation, Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 



Study the English Language. 

I have said before, and I repeat it here, that if a 
man cannot get literary culture of the highest kind 
out of his Bible, and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, to mention 
only a few of our illustrious writers, — I say if he can- 
not get it out of those writers, he cannot get it out of 
anything; and I would assuredly devote a very large 
portion of the time of every English child to the careful 
study of the models of English writing, of such varied 
and wonderful kind as we possess, and, what is still 
more important and still more neglected, the habit of 
using that language with precision, and with force, and 
with art. I fancy we are almost the only nation in the 
world, who seem to think that composition comes by 
nature. The French attend to their own language, 
the Germans study theirs; but Englishmen do not 
seem to think it worth their while. 

Tho7nas H. Huxley. 



College Graduates must Continue their Work. 
Those who have already enjoyed the advantages of 
a college course (and the number is steadily increas- 
ing) should feel that a great responsibility rests upon 
them, both for their own further education, and to aid 
and encourage others. Members of the Earlham 
Alumni Association issued a special circular, request- 
ing aid and co-operation in the prosecution of post- 
graduate studies. College graduates should never feel 
that their thirst for knowledge is satisfied; and, al- 
though they often find it a great effort to continue 
their studies while engaged in the active pursuits of 
life, yet those who make this effort may depend upon 
the sympathy and seek the aid of their fellow alumni. 
If they are active in arousing an interest and promot- 
ing all feasible educational measures among those with 
whom they have influence, they will prove, for them- 



Ood in Hature. 



Do not understand me at all as saying that there is 
no mystery about the planets' motions. Th<ere is just 
the one single mystery — ^gravitation — and it is a very 
profound one. How is it that an atom of matter can 
attract another atom, no matter how great the distur- 
bance, no matter what intervening substance there 
may be ; how it will act upon it, or at least behave as 
if it acted upon it? I do not know, I cannot tell. 
Whether they are pushed together by means of an 
intervening ether, or what is the action, I cannot un- 
derstand. It stands with me along with the fact that 
when I will that my arm shall rise, it rises. It is 
inscrutable. All the explanations that have been given 
of it seem to me merely to darken counsel with words 
and no understanding. They do not remove the diffi- 
culty at all. If I were to say what I really believe, it 
would be that the motions of the spheres of the ma- 
terial universe stand in some such relation to Him in 
whom all things exist, the ever-present and omnipo- 
tent God, as the motions of my body do to my will---I 
do no know how, and never expect to know. — Prof, C. 
A. Young, of Princeton College, in recent Scientific Lecture. 



Too Many School Districts. 

In some cases it was shown that there wore sixteen 
school buildings in the township, where, if properly 
located, ten, or at most eleven, would have been suffi- 
cient to accommodate all children entitled to school 
privileges within loss than two miles of their homes. 

From observation and investigation, it is my 
opinion that there are from one to three too many 
school houses in a very large, number of townships of 
the State. 

As a consequence of this, many schools are very 
small — the average attendance, in many instances, be- 
ing reported as low as ten, and in a few cases as low 
as six. In districts where there are more pupils than 
can be accommodated in one room, it frequently happens 
that the Trustee is petitioned to divide the district and 
to erect a now house. This has been, in almost every 
case, injurious. An additional room added to the old 
building would have acommodated all the pupils. But 
the evil resulting from such a division of the district 
does not always end here. One side of the original 
district having secured a new building is usually 
sufficient cause for the opposite side to demand one. 
So it happens that there are sometimes tlree school 
houses on the same highway, within a Ic: distaned 
than one and one-half miles. 

To divide such a school district usually resnlte- .te,- 
making two or more poor schools where befbie 
was one over-crowded school and one over^li 
teacher. — Eeport of Sup't Pub. Instruction 
Bloss. 
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schools directly, have contributed a large share to the accomplish- 
ment of .this result. 

I think it proper and within the province of this paper, to con- 
sider some of the things that have impeded our progress. 

A lack of uniformity among superintendents in the management 
of their affairs, has done more or less harm. Some have given 
little or no attention to the plans adopted by our annual conven, 
tions or the recommendations of the State Department. However, 
we are approaching uniformity in two important particulars: Gra- 
dation of our schools and examination of teachers, and grading of 
licenses. The position of county superintendent has depreciated in 
some localities in the estimation of the public, and not as much 
good accomplished as should have been. 

Indiscretion in undertaking too much at a time has done no little 
harm in a great many instances. It has been said that 
" 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." 
But I think that, in the more practical affairs of life, it is better to 
see the end from the beginning. Too many of us have set on foot 
gigantic schemes, regardless of the experience of our county boards, 
and without preparing public sentiment for their reception. The 
result in such cases has been the embarrassment of our trustees by 
their failure to carry out the proposed plan, and their future lack of 
confidence in our ability, and distrust of any of our suggestions. 

Confidence in ability is the only thing that can take the place of 
ability. A merchant in debt for his stock and without a dollar of 
money, but who enjoys public confidence, is in a much safer condi- 
tion than one who has paid for his goods, has a healthy bank ac- 
count, but lacks the confidence of the community. 

Others have had the tact to undertake just enough, and the good 
fortune to accomplish it in such a way as to win a respect for their 
ability, that any suggestion from them in the future would have 
enlisted the best efforts and hearty co-operation of all connected 
with them. With some, the work so well begun was never followed 
up ; they stopped satisfied with having taken one step. 

The remuneration of superintendents has been insuf&cient in 
nearly all of the counties of the State, it depending almost entirely 
upon the caprices of county commissioners. No other officers, 
township, county or stale, in proportion to the qualification re- 
quired and the character and amount of service rendered, is com- 
pelled to work half so cheap. And when the pittance has been 
earned, what a tussel with the commissioners to get it I Hemmeil 
in on one hand with limitations and restrictions as to number of 
days to^be allowed and character of services allowable, and the 
path on the other hand blocked with that, ominous phrase, **No 
perquisites whaUiw," we must accept the crust grudgingly bestowed 
npon us. 

Without .the courage of Oliver Twist to even say "please Sir, 
some more ;" our manhood rebuked and our integrity questioned, 
how courageous we feel, how enthusiastically we feel like taking 
hold of Qur work and pushing it forward. ' 

Our Legislature has been the cause of a little hesitancy by some; 
a feeling of uncertainty as to what that body would do, has operat- 
ed as a check upon us, and weakened our enterprise. But I think 
that these fears, of late years especially, have been somewhat 
g^roundless. For, no matter how recklessly our Legislature has 
hustled laws upon our statute books, or wiped others out, when 
questions pertaining to our schools have come up, care has been 
taken, proper counsel has been heeded, and the enemies of our 
public schools and of the county superintendency have met with no 
encouragement, and have been rebuked for their mercenary mo- 
tives. If the Legislature has sinned against us at all, its sins have 
been those of omission^ and full pardon may be secured by proper 
le^^islation in the future. 

'With the results of our work and that of our predecessors before 
us, to-day we may justly feel proud of progress* made. We have 
organized and put into working order, every department and arm 
of the service, doubled the quantity and quality of the work in the 
schools, and brought up the standard of efficiency of our teachers, 
so that to-day our Stale has * 'character abroad*' on account of her 
schools and the interest manifested by her citizens in the cause of 
education. 



SOME OSSESVATIOVS OH OE0O&AFHT. 



X. 8KILEB. 



The subject of Geography is the Earth viewed as to its organic 
character, and in its adaption to the development of man. 

Although on its borders Geography shares ground with Botany, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Astronomy, and, indeed, with almost 
the whole circle of the sciences, it nevertheless includes a vast 
central field which is distinctively its own. The sciences above 
enumerated present separate lines terrestial phenomena, each by 
itself. Geography takes up those separate lines of phenomena, not 
separately, but in such a way as to show their organic relationship, 
and the evident purpose of that relationship. 

Geography deals with those phenomena which the earth presents 
to-day. 

It is not a narrative. It has nothing to do with those changes 
through which the earth has passed during successive periods of 
time. The description and explanation of those changes may 
throw much light upon the phenomena with which Geography 
properly deals, but such description and explanation forms no part 
of what is properly and distinctively Geography. 

Th^ phenoffuna with which Geography deals may be grouped un- 
der two distinctive heads : (i) Those presented by the earth viewed 
as a whole— i. e. as a mathematical solid, under the several relations 
of positions^ size^ form and motions ; (2) those presented by the sev- 
eral organic /rtr/j of the earth, i. e. the land, the water, the atmos- 
phere, and the life forms. 

The language of Geography may be readily and sharply separated 
into two divisions— that which confines itself to the presentation of 
phenomena, and that which not only presents phenomena, but 
also the causes which produce them. This division corresponds to 
the general subject into descriptive Geography and scientific Geog- 
raphy. 

The ordq-ly acquisition of a knowledge of Geography by a mature 
mind involves, nay consists of, three distinctive groups of processes; 
they are, (i) those whereby the mind forms its conception of the 
Earth as a whole, having the peculiarities of /t^xtMiw, siv^farmy &c., 
to which allusion was made above ; (2) an analytical process by 
which the complex earth is separated into its constitutent parts—, 
(the land, the water, the air, and the life-forms) and those separ- 
ately examined with a view to discovering the phenomena which 
each presents, together with the laws which govern them ; (3) a 
synthetic process whereby the separated parts are consciously re- 
united into an organic whole whose evident character shall clearly 
exhibit the purpose for which it was originally created. 



Professor Nordenskiold's present expedition to the 
northern regions is not connected with ordinary polar 
researches, as his efforts will be mainly devoted to at- 
tempts to reach the interior of Greenland, the coast of 
which presents a forbidding wall of "icy mountains," 
as designated in Bishop Henry's hymn, "From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains." The professor believes that 
the interior of Greenland is not only habitable, but 
measurably fertile. As a supplement to hi s interior 
explorations, Nordenskiold will seek on the southeast 
coast for relics of the old Norse colonies which were 
founded in the eleventh century, and which gradually 
passed into oblivion after a historical existence of sev- 
eral hundred years, their principal records being found 
in the Icelandic sagas, and memory of them in occa- 
sional historical references. The poet Montgomery, in 
one of his longer poems, gives a semi-historical account 
of the Greenland settlements and their destruction based 
on the theory of a cataclysm of intense cold — Scien- 
tific American. 
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The Line of Adyancement. 
During the past years the material interest of the 
common schools have been realized in the erection of 
comfortable and even ornamental school structures of 
brick or frame, until the total number in the State 
now reaches nearly io,coo, there being in some cases 
more houses in 'a township than are really needed. 
These houses are supplied with suitable furniture, and 
arc places of somewhat homelike comfort. Taxation 
has been imposed and freely borne by the masses so 
that the requisite sums of public money have been 
raised to insure the countinuance of the schools an- 
nually for six or more months. Buildings and money 
are essential and the future must see that mdre houses 
are erected as they are needed, and that sufficient 
money is raised to insure a longer term of school and 
better wages. Houses aud moneys however necessary 
and valuable, are not the school. Whether there 
shall be an adequate return for the enormous annual 
expenditure, whether there shall be a school at all in 
the true sense of the term, depends wholly upon the 
qualifications of the teacher who are to teach the 
children. The district or city may be supplied with 
excellent buildings and apparatus, and the schools be 
ably supervised, but without competent and skillful 
eachers in the schools in direct influence upon the 



children, all other means will fail to secure the desir- 
ed results; but given competent and earnest teachers, 
even without the best of buildings and apparatus, 
and with no supervision, good results will follow, in 
the education of the children and hence in realizing 
the purpose of the school as an institution. It is safe 
to assert that much of the public money is worse than 
thrown away in the worthlessness of the teaching that 
is done. As the true purpose of the school shall be- 
come better known, and its relations-to the home and 
to society be more clearly seen, it must appear to all 
thoughtful persons that the future advancement of 
the schools must be mainly along the line of profes- 
sional training and higher qualifications of the 
teachers for their important work. 

The schools are as necessary to-day as ever before 
— their realm of usefulness is even wider, and while 
they are probably better now than they have been in 
the past, they are still very far from perfect. The 
urgent demand is ieiter teaching — teachers mere 
scholarly andaftistic. The schools must be taught by 
men and women who understand the design of the 
school, who know the nature of the human mind, and 
who can adapt the instrumentalities of the school 
room to the development of enduring human charac- 
ter. In company with the educated minister and 
physician, the trained engineer and intelligent ma- 
chinist, the demand is for the well qualified common 
school teacher. The demand is immediate and im- 
perative. Men and women must^find in the work of 
school teaching a field for the exercise of their best 
gifts and an opportunity for their career, so that they 
maybe incited to prepare liberally for their calling 
and to follow it with devotion. 

It is a plain and simple proposition that the increas- 
ed efficiency of the common schools rests mainly in 
the improved qualification of the teacher. Potent as 
the truth may be, it forms the unmistakable index of 
present duty, and marks out the one straight and cer- 
tain line of advancement. 



Postmaster General Grosbam is making war on the 
the lottery companies that have been using the 
"United States Mails. General Gresham seems to have 
"enlisted for the war" in this matter and the hopeful 
prospects are that he will exclude the lotteries from the 
mails. More than this, it is likely an effort will be 
made to exclude from the privileges of the mail all 
newspapers in which lottery advertisements occur. 
If the lotteries are carrying on a swindling busincRs it 
is just as bad to carry their advertisments in the news- 
papers as to carry them in printed circulars. 



Prof. Yocum of Fort Wayne is spending the summer 
at Island Park, teaching the use of the microscope and 
preparation of objects for it. Ten microscopes are in 
constant use. One popular exhibition of microscopic 
objects given daily. 
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The article on ''Habits/" in our last issue was by 
Prof J. T. Smith, of New Albany. 



By the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, a 
party, under John H. lienshaw, will leave Washington 
in a few days en route to Yellowstone National Park to 
make a topographical survey of the park. Another 
party, under Arnold Hague, will niako a geological sur- 
vey of the park. 

Superintendent Holcombe has received from his 
Alma Mater, * 'Fair Harvard, " an elaborate programme 
of the recent commencement exercises, printed in 
choice Latin on toned paper. Among the names of 
those invited to the "Sollemnia Academica" special 
prominence is given to Beniaminem Franklin Bvtler, 

LL. D. ViRVM INLVSTRISSVMVM REI PVBLICAE MaS- 
SACHVSETTENSIS SVMMVM MAGISTRVM. The LL. D. 

was conferred upon Gov. Butler about twenty years 
ago by Brown University. 



/ 



Hubert M. Skinner, the new chief clerk in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, is a son of the late 
. Hon. John N. Skinner, recent Democratic candidate 
for Congress, and is a near relative of Hons. D. L. 
and S. S. Skinner, of Valparaiso. He graduated 
with credit at Asbury University. He was one of 
professors of the military college at Little Rock, Ark., 
and in later years, Superintendent of the city schools 
of Brookville, where he attained prominence among 
the educators of this State. He has been a popular 
institute worker and writer on educational and literary 
topics. 

The Northern Indiana Teachers' Convention. 

The convention of the teachers from the northern 
part of the State at Island Park, this week, is reported 
at some length in this issue. It is proper to state here 
that at this meeting the organization of a permanent 
association was affected in a perfectly harmonious 
manner. The papers read were remarkably strong ; 
they were out of the usual line in points of originality 
ana excellence ; they were free from laudation and 
bombast. The entire 'meeting was indicative of pro- 
gressive thought. The place of meeeting was ele- 
gantly adapted for such a gathering. The Associa- 
tion has decided to make Island Park the permanent 
place of meeting. 



The Sichmond Normal School 

•'• The Richmond Xormal School is the name of a new 
school that is to open iu Richmond next September. 
The location is certainly favorable ; the building and 
groundn are commodious and ample, and the faculty an 
excellent one. 

At the head is Cyrus W. Hodgin. He is a graduate 
of the Illinois Normal University, was for many years 
one of the most popular as well, as one of the most ef- 
ficient teachers in the State Normal, at Terre Haute. 
His knowledge of the underlying principles of educa- 
tion, his familiarity with the most approved methods, 
and his high ideals of thorough work, are well known 
and undisputed. His associates are James B. Ragan and 
Charles Pj. Hodgin, both graduates of the State Normal 
c hool, and Dr. Erastus Test, an accomplished scholar 



and teacher, lately in charge of the Friends' School at 
Plainfield. We are sure that the school must draw to 
it the patronage of which it is so worthy. 



Pointers. 

Prof. Venablo of Cincinnati, in a recent lecture pre- 
sented among many other excellent points, the follow- 
ing significant propositions : 

" Not the studies, but the study makes the scholar. 
I do not believe in fitting boys for college if that fitting 
unfits them for life. The oi^e fitting should be the 
other." 

"You can no more think for your pupil than you can 
digest food for him. The mind is solitary in its real 
achievements. We must work out our intellectual sal- 
vation alone. Teachers can order the 'environment,' 
but not do the vital work of another spirit.," 

*'Many regard the speculative philosophy of educa- 
tion as a mere fog and delusion brooding over the sub- 
ject ; but the solid land of true science must be some- 
where beyond the mist. Before we can safely run the 
train of right method along the track of practice, the 
head-light of theory must shine into the opening way." 

"You (teachers) are all your aneesters, including the 
Old Adam. Judge your pupil in the light of his hered- 
ity. The perfect work of education cannot bo accom- 
plished except in the individual who comes of a stock 
cultivated for generations. Training your pupil, you 
may be training his grand son. Infinito are the riches 
of the school-master." 



The Women of the Harvard Annex. 
This morning I went over to Cambridge again to the 
opening examination of the "Annex." Thirty young 
women presented themselves for admission next year, 
and ten as applicants for the certificates of Harvard 
examinations for women. The "Annex" celebrated its 
first commencement last Tuesday. Four young women 
who have completed the regular four years* collegiate 
course, under the tuition of the college professors, re- 
ceived the Harvard certificates saying that they were 
entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The occas- 
sion was quite sans ceremone. The graduates went at 
5 p. m. to the house of Mrs. Gurney, where Mrs. 
AgassiZjthe President of the society, presented the cer- 
tificates. But this simplicity is charged with* signifi- 
cance and savors of plain living and high thinking. 
One of these young women has received the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Observatory of Carleton CV)nege, 
in Minnesota, where she is to take entire charge of the 
time service, and also give some instruction in mathe- 
matics. Another has been oflfered a lucrative position 
in the Argentine Republic, which she declines for one 
year, in order to give herself the added year of post 
graduate study. It is a notable fact that Professor 
Pickering, of the Chair of Astronomy, has given these 
young women observatory instruction and practice, 
when this has never been given to young men. Har- 
vard Observatory has always been held for purpose of 
science, and not to servo for class instruction. The 
Professor's exception in the case of the women students 
is an interesting fact. — Lilian Whiting's Letter. 
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f aj(tss, f tgn»^ and &r»onal8 

Kindergartner*s Hymn. 

Up to me 8weet childhood looketh, 

Heart and mind and soul awake 
Teach me of Thy ways, Oh Father! 

For sweet childhood'n, chUdhood^fl sake. 

In their yonng hearts, so soft and tender, 

Guide my hand good seed to sow ; 
That its blossoming may praise Thee, 

Wheresoever they may go. 

Gire to me a cheerfiil spirit, 

That my little flock may see 
It is good and pleasant service, 

Whereby they try to work with Thee. 

Father, order all my footsteps 

So direct my daily way, 
That, in following me, the children 

May not ever go astray. 

Let Thy holy counsel lead me, 

Let Thy light before me shine, 
That they may not stumble over . 

Word or deed or trait of mine. 

Draw ui hand in hand to Jesns, 

For his word's sake nn forgot ; 
Let the little ones come to me, 

And forbid, forbid them not. 

Geo. W. Cox will teach at Louisville next year. 

There are 398 inmates in the Keforra School at 
Plainfield. 

Prof. Thomas Harrison declines a professorship in 
Moore's Hill College. 

Elmer Cain has been promoted to the principalship 
of the Clarksburg schools. 

Marion Griffin, a former student of the State Normal, 
is running a @heep ranch in Idaho. 

The trustees of the State Normal School are about to 
spend $1500 for scientific apparatus. 

Prof Stevenson, of Franklin, has been elected su- 
perintendent of Schools at Gilmer, 111. 

L. B. Griffin will start for Chatauqua next week. He 
will send a letter or two to the Weekly. 

Miss Lilian Thompson, of Franklin, has been elected 
Principal of the Knightstown High School. 

William S. Seaford, a Spiceland graduate, has been 
promoted to the Superintendency of the Aurora Schools. 

Mrs. Anna P. Fleming and Mrs. Ella Oaks graduated 
from the Indianapolis Kindergarten Training School 
last week. 

Miss Maria Von Eisner, known to the musical world 
as M'lle Marie Litta, died at her home in Bloomington, 
111., July 7th. 

Franklin did not fully commence his studios in philos- 
ophy until he was fifty years old. Take courage. 
Never too old to learn. 

At the annual meeting of the Indianapolis School 
Board, Miss Amelia W. Platter^ of Seymour, one of the 
most thoroughly accomplished and successful teachers 
in the State, was chosen an assistant of the Principal 
of the High School, at a salary of $1,000 a year, by 
unanimous vote of the Board. 



President Adkinson, of Moore's Hill College, has been 
unanimously re-elected. The condition of the institu- 
tion under his efficient management is very encour- 
aging. 

Eichmond and Logansport have been chosen as the 
locations for th^ two new Insane Hospitals. The com- 
missioners are about ready to locate the sites of the 
new buildings. 

Prof E. E. White will remain for a short time at 
Lafayette, and then move to his own home at Columbus, 
Ohio. He expects to spend two years in literary work, 
in an educational line. 

Mrs. Mary Bell Mallory, who graduated from the In- 
diana Eclectic Medical College last spring, recently re- 
moved from Nebraska to St. Elmo, Chaffee county, Col., 
where she has already secured a good practice. 

Some twenty or more of Henry W. Longfellow's 
poems are to be illustrated under the supervision of his 
son, Mr. Earnest Longfellow. The subjects are 
mostly landscapes, and are to be pictures of the scenes 
themselves. 

Copious extracts from Miss Carrie Monical's most ad* 
mirable paper on "Woman and Her Work," read at 
State Normal Commencement recently, are published 
in the Indianapolis Sentinel of July 8th. The paper 
will soon be published in full. 

The Indianapolis Kindergarten Training School held 
its fifth graduating exercises at Indianapolis on July 
6th. Miss Alice Chapin, principal of the public school, 
is one of the most successful kindergarteners in this 
country. Miss Chapin will continue her school here- 
after in connection with the Indianapolis Seminary. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood, who, sixteen years ago was 
teaching in a private school, is the most prominent of 
the lady members of the bar. She employs eight 
clerks and has over 3,000 pension cases on file besides 
a host of claims, lawsuits, etc. Her income cannot be 
less than $15,000, and it is estimated as high as $25,000 
a year. 



Changes in Regulation at Pnrdne. 

Purdue University has raised its rules, omitting the 
words "Greek Fraternities" and "other college secret 
societies." The rules regarding societies now read as 
follows : 

1. No society shall be organized by students except 
with the consent of the faculty and no student shall 
join or attend meetings, or have any other connection 
with any college or student's society not authorized by 
the faculty, and as a condition of graduation or honor- 
able dismission students shall be required to sign a 
written statement that they have complied with this 
regulation. 

2. The public exercises of all societies organized' in 
connection with the University shall be subject, in 
time, place and character to the approval of the faculty, 
and all rooms assigned for the use of societies shall 
be occupied subject to the faculty's control. 
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The ten largest cities of the U. S. are as follows : 

Rank. Citiee. Population. 

Firet New York 1,206,690 

Second Philadelphia 846,948 

Third ', Brooklyn 506,689 

Fourth Chicago ...J 603,304 

Fifth Boston 362,5;J5 

Sixth ..St. Louis a50,522 

Seventh Baltimore 332,190 

Eighth Cincinnati 2^,708 

Ninth San Francisco 23:5,965 

Tenth New Orleans 216,140 

The largest cities of the State are as follows. 

Bank. Cities. Population. 

Firvt Indianai)olis 

8«»nd. Evansville 25,280 

Third Fort Wayne 26,880 

Fourth Terre Haute 2^,040 

Fifth New Albany 16,422 

Sixth....'. Lafalyette 14,800 

Seventh South Bend 13,279 

Eighth Richmond 12,743 

Ninth Logansport 11,198 

Tenth Jefrersonvllle 10,422 

J. C. Grregg returns to his old place at the head of 
the Brazil schools. 

Miss Kate M. Graydon, hasheen elected instructor in 
Greek in the State University. 

Concord Summer School of Philosophy will open its 
fifth term July 18th, at Hillside Chapel at Concord. 

The commencement exercises of the Southern In- 
diana Normal, at Mitchell, will take place July 25th. 

J. M. Strausburg, of the Richmond High School^ has 
been elected superintendent of the Greenfield schools. 

The State University has conferred the title of LL. 
D. upon President James H. Smart, of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

D. M. Geeting, late Superintendent of Daviess County, 
has been elected principal of one of the New Albany 
Schools. 

L. B. Griffin, of class '82, of the State Normal, is the 
new superintendent of the Bi'ookvillo schools. We an- 
ticipate success for him. 

Dr. Moss, of the State University, was doubly doc- 
tored recently by Rochester University in conferring 
upon him the title of LL. D. 

The thirty-second meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science ^y^ be held this 
year at Minneapolis, Aug. 15th to 21st. ^ 

Prof Scott Butler and family, of Irvington, accom- 
panied by Miss Katherine and Miss Mina Merrill, have 
^one to Bay View, Mich., to remain until September. 

James G. May, the oldest teacher in the State 
engaged in the active work of the profession is now in 
hifi 81st year. Prof May is cultivating the soil for sum- 
mer vacation. 

. Junius B. Roberts and Eli F. Brown, editor in chief 
of the Weekly, have bought the Indianapolis Seminary 
and will open it Sept. 12th, for its seventh year's work. 
The school is exclusively for ladies and misses. It is 
first-class in every particular, and under the control of 
such excellent directors its future career is most prom- 
ising. 



The four states, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan and 
Minnesota have recently passed laws requiring that 
specific instruction shall be given in all public schools 
on the character of alcohol, and the nature of its action 
upon the human body and mind. 

It is easy to advise a person, but how difficult to 
receive, under similar circumstances, that same advice 
from another, because we are so prone to believe 
that what we accept is truth, and that those who can- 
not see with our own eyes are all wrong. 

Dr. Wm. B. Fletcher, of this city, the newly elect- 
ed superintendent of the State Asylum for the Insane, 
is a gentleman of eminent success as a physician. Dr. 
Fletcher was for several years teacher of Natural Sci- 
ence in the Indianapolis High School. The Weekly 
wishes him that success in his difficult position for 
which his fitness so favorably qualifies him. 

The editor-in-chief of the Weekly will not bo con- 
nected longer with the State Normal School. The 
financial inducements oifered at Indianapolis are too 
great to jnstify his remaining at Terre Haute. He has 
also a most promising opportunity in the Indianapolis 
Seminary to realize a cherished ideal in building up a 
first-class school for the education of young women. 

Our next issue will contain the remainder of 
Professor Howard Sandison's article on " The Prin- 
ciples that prevail in Teaching History." This paper by 
Prof Sandison was read before the Southern Teachers' 
Association a few weeks since. It is one of the most 
valuable contributions to school literature that has ap- 
peared recently. It will servo well for careful study by 
all teachers. 

Mrs, Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, Mass., is superin- 
tendent of scientific instruction in temperance under the 
W. C. T. U. for the United States. By her great zeal, 
and admirable management the most hopeful results are 
being accomplished in many states of the union. 
When educators learn that the problem of temperance 
lies within their domain, and that to them must human- 
ity look for relief from the evils of intemperance, they 
may at least begin the discharge of their important 
duty in making scientific instruction in temperance a 
part of the work of every school. Schools must teach 
the pupils how to live. The day has passed by for 
schools that teach only the contents of certain books. 

The People's Cyclopedia. — The Board of Education 
of the City of Brooklyn N. Y.— a Board widely and 
favorably known for the intelligence and efficiency of 
its members, and the large number in the educational 
work under their supervision — adopted at their last 
session, by a unanimous vote. The People's Cyclopedia 
for use in the public schools of that city. 

We learn also from the Publishers, Phillips and 
Hunt, that over three thousand sets of the work 
were sold and shipped during the last month. The 
sale thus far has been unparalleled, and is constantly 
increasing. The publishers are now printing the 
fiftieth thousand sets. 
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RICHMOND 



NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

septehhber 3d^ isea. 



THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 
Normal Course, ^ret yean. ^ , ^ , ,, ,, 

Each year a Complete Course in ituolf. 

Preparatory Course, ^'"o y'""- _ , ^ ,, 

*^ Fit* young people for College 

T!! Atf^filTA CSoitPae. students select from regular ct.ureeei of Htudy, 
.E«J.V^MV«7 WMAov. ^^^^ BulAiects as they deuire, If prepared to 
take them to advantage. 

Send for 

Tzvclve-Page Announce^nent 

Containing Fnll Particulars, 

Address C. W. HODOIN, Principal, 

or J. B. SAGAK, Associate Principal 



CHOOL BOOK 

A NEW SERIES OF 

(^rit^metic;^ & Spell ers< 



We re.-4i>ectfully call the attention of School Trustee* through- 
out the State to the New S<'rie»» of Arithmetics and Spellers pub- 
lished especially for, and tised for three years past in, the Public 
Scluiols of Indianapolis. A revised edition of the Arithmetics 
hasjust l»een publihhed, and the books have given such eminent 
satisfaction in the city, that we can now heartily recommend 
their use throughout the entire State. In Merit wo l)elieve they 
are unexcelled by any other series in use, while the prices are 

LESS THAN ONE-HALF 

the usual cost of such books, as the following attests : 

No. 2 Speller, for second and third years, 19 pages, heavy 

pai>er cover, retail price ' 03 

No. > fSpeller, "A manual of Words forSi>elling Drill," board 

fovcr, 1 1 i pages !■'> 

(Jraded (^xercisos in arithmetic, No. 1, for MMond yt^ar pupils, 

pHlMT cover, 4<) page.^ 04 

(Jraded exercise* in arithmetic, No. '2, fundamental op<*ra- 

ti()n:>. bourd cover, 17<» pages if) 

fJraded exerciser in arithmetic, No. \ Fractions and Ter- 

ceutage, boanl covers, ll« pages 20 

Tbcw books Were compiled by Prof. J. J. Mills and Miss N. 
Cropw^y, Ass't Sup'ts City Schools, whose intelligence and long 
fXiM'rience makcH them especially fitted for the work. 

For further particulars address the publishers, 

MERRILL, MEIGS & CO., 

fNDIANAPOLm 




THE PRACTICAL 

USINESS 

COLLEGE. 



YANCE BLOCK, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA. 



We have the most practical course in Doable-¥ntry Bookkeeping Uaght, aed 
we challenge comparison. 

We guarantee that our graduates will be competent to keep any set of books in 
the United SUtes. 

When a student has mastered our course he can lie examined by a committee of 
leading business men and accounUnts, and If they do not pronounce him compe- 
tent to keep the most difBcult set of books, we will refund the money paid. 

•»- If our graduates are require<l to give bon«bj by their employers, guaran- 
teeing Uieir integrity, we ftirnish them, upon receiving satisfactory reference as 
to their habits and honesty. 

Telegraphy thoroughly taught. 

J»^ Wo obtain lucrative situations for our graduates. 
Phonography (or short-hand) thoroughly taught. 
The English branches receive special attention. 
Separate and elegant rooms for ladies. 

Send for College Circular. 

No vacation. Students can enter at any tiraiO. 



Address 



W. W. Granger A Go. 



ASK FOR. 



DIXON'S 



AMERICAH 



GraphitePencils 

S-Soft, 
S M — Soft Medtum. 

M-Nledium* 

H-Hard. 
VH-Very Hard. 



JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersejr City, «, J* 



THE IMFEBIAL HIOHWAT. 

The best subscription book published. "It contains more solid sense to the 
square Inch than any other book published." If you want to make money, d<Mi'i 
fail to take an agency for this l»ook. Address 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 



BY -I FRANCES E. WILLARP Vp*™'* «»' Xhb 



■W^, O. T. TJ. 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and iii the noble work done by the women of our country will make the de- 
mand for this book unprecedente<l. Every member of a temperance order, erery 
one who has the welfare of the temiK-rance reformation at heart, will dicdire a 
copy. Exi>en«ively bound, Si full-page illustrations, price $'LW. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Jolin T. Morso, Jr. 
HouKhton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. For sale by Mer- 
rill, Meifi^ & Co., IndianapoIiK. 

Much has been said of Jefferson, pro and 
coHj and his exact position among the foun- 
ders of the Republic will ever remain an 
interesting question to Americans. No one 
can have a thorough knowledge of Amcricaf 
political history without a familiarity with 
the work of its great leaders. The series of 
**American Statesmen" of which this book 
is a part, well supplies this want, and should 
be read by all careful students of United 
States History. Bound in cloth, large print, 
good paper, and all in the latest style. 

JOHN QUINCY AD.\MS. By John T. Morwe Jr. 
Houghton, Mifflu A Co., Boatou. For Hale by Mer- 
rill, MeigM & Co., In(liunupoli». 

The life of the younger Adams is familiar 
to but few of the ordinary readers of history. 
Yet it is very entertaining and instructive. 
Mr. Morse has brought out its chief points 
in an attractive and readable style. He does 
not have the fault of so many writers of 
biography, — that of eulogizing his theme, 
but is fair in treatment. The work is one 
of the series of "American Statesmen." It 
will bear careful reading. 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. VonHol^t. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Bowtou. For tmlc by Merrill, 
MeigH & Co., In(liuii«lN>li«. 
One of the "American Statesmen" series 
and like the others valuable and entertaining. 
Dr. VonHolst writes well and is a good 
authority on this subject. Calhoun's life is 
interesting as that of a great statesman at a 
time of intense excitement., A book for 
thoughtful studf. 

"ENCLlStt AS 9tllSr IS KTOKE." G. P. PutnainrH 
S<m'8, V^ York. For wile by Bowen, Stewart 
4 Co. * / 

An amusing little pamphlet, but never- 
the less, instructive. 

HOME GYMNASTICS. J. B. Lippincott A Co. For 
sale by Bowen, Stewart & Co. 

As its name indicates this little book is a 
manual of instruction in gymnastics for 
home use. Among other good points, it has 
tables giving special movements necessary 
for accomplishing specific purposes. 

BOOKS, AND HOW TO USE THEM— By J. C. Van 
Dyke. Fonln, Howard A Hulb<rt, PubUBherw, 
New York. 

A small book on a vast subject, but not 
of small value. The author shows the ad- 
vantages of reading, the best ways and 
methods of reading, and the best class of 
books to read, in such a way as to practi- 
cally help young readers. A very servica- 
ble book, specially to college students. 



HOT PLOWSHARES. By Albion W. Tourgee. 
PubllBhed by Fordii, Howard A llnlUrt, New York. 

As a writer of "historical fiction" Judge 
Tourgee has won an enviable reputation. 
The many thousands who have read his 
"Fool's Errand," "Bricks Without 
Straw," and others of the American His- 
torical Novels" series, will be glad to learn 
that the series is now completed. Hot 
Plowshares, the last of these worics 
stands chronologically first. It vividly por- 
trays the scenes from 1840 to i860 when the 
country was making rapid strides in manu- 
factures, in inventions, in commerce and in 
general intelligence. The gradual develop- 
ment of the anti-slavery sentiment in the 
north from the time of the candidacy of 
Martin Van Buren for President at the head 
of the old free soil party, to the day when 
Lincoln appeared upon the scene with his 
great question, "all free or all slave," is 
graphically wrought out. Some of the 
characters described are especially fine. 
The Yankee enterprise and good common 
sense of Harrison Kortright ; the sterling 
qualities of his son, the hero of the tale ; 
the honor of Captain Hargrove ; and the 
womanly conduct of Hilda, the heroine,make 
the book pleasant to read. As a history. 
Hot Plowshares is accurate and fair, as a 
romance intensely interesting, and as a novel 
ranks among the best that American litera- 
ture has produced. Both in historical value 
an'd in dramatic force it stands by the side 
of a Fool's Errand, and both these books 
seem destined to take their place among 
the standard literature of America. 

PKIMKR OF POLITENESS— By Alexander Gow, A. 
M. J. B. Lippincott A Co., Philadolphia ; Bowen, 
Stewart A Co., Indianapolis. 

The author of this little bo <^ Ale xander 
Gow, A. M. is well known among Indiana 
Educators as former Supt. Evansville Schools 
and member State Board of Education. 

The design is to teach morals and manners 
by illustrative stories. Each story is followed 
by questions intended to bring out clearly 
the point illustrated. Inferences are also 
drawn from the story, which give zest to the 
teachings. This little book may be used by 
teachers for morning lesson to very great 
advantage as well as by points. 

Its value in either case is apparent. Good 
manners and morals, for the most part, like 
anything else, must be learned, and if 
learned at 'all, must be taught. For most 
of the teaching we must depend upon the 
schools. We commend this little book 
especially to the teacher. 



The People's Cyclopedia of Uniyenal Knowledge. 

§hc £atedt, (Sfieape^t, avib 31loit (Eontpfete (Bi^cCopebia ^iMiyhcb 

CoKTAiN« OVER :>S,n(K) TopicH, .VMM) Ii.mt8Tration«, lOfi Maph. It ombraceB the wiiolb «irolr or human 
KNOWLRDCiK, and forms a coinploto Roferenco Library, rontnining an epitomo of all wktvl information. It 
is a condennation into two voiunicH of the contontH of all the large and costly encyclopwliaw, to which i« addtMl 
a VAST AMOUNT of important information coIlect(Ml and arranged sincb other Cyclopediah were issued, — tho 
whole brought down to tlu* pre«t«nt time. Ehihh-IuII^ adaptc<l to the average household. 2.^),000 sets sold the 

riBOT YEAR. 

THE MOOT COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOSTSYSTEM.\TI(' IN .\KR.VXrtKMENT.' THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. 
TffK MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR ITSE- THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 

• o\A by Subocriptloa only. Agents wanted. For particulars address J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



[ESTABLISHED 1877.] 

THE rETDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND OBATOST. 



The Art of Oratory, Gesture and Dramatic Expres- 
sion based on the Systx'm and Philosophy of Delscrte. 
Private and class instruction. 

A few pupils will bo received during the coming 
summer. 
Send for circulars. Apply to 

T. J. MrAVOY, 
Room 74 Vance Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



OIKJUEXICANUUSTAHn 
AT-IYI too Oridul Iwlmutratitiill 

— THROUGH TEXAS — 

By SwBET A Knox, editors of "Texas Siftings'^ 
One of the most humorou.^ and vn'tiy books ever 
iblished. Spicy ^ Rich in Fun and Information! 
ntcWantfiHI k^^^ circulars * terms, ad- 

Ml^vvSniBD! {dress, CiaoisBati Book ABiUs 
ention this paper (Bont6,46 Aroadi, CiMi&Utl. 0. 



'ICEBIM 

i TlKvpft famnum Steel iVufl rrmi 

II ine tim i-^Hicntlui ouulJUeti cf 

'.'hirttititj , UtiMbiltfy »nd rcai 

-^wura tJuilJ a<;tir»i][^ and nn? 

ijitnit to (ill KylfMcf itrltlnif. 

1 uc &aje everi'wbijrt. 



Ivison. Blakeman, Taylor & Co., W. Y 




f 7BENCH OB QEB MAN/ 

IN TEN WEEKS 

Ton can, at your own home, hf 

Dr. RMiaid S. Rosenthart Meistareohaft System, 

Lears ^t rrni^ *.-.<m\\T rfttter Freneh or OcnmuL. 

All inbicrilrfrs-t.'ii'U for mtTi lutn^4^«^b<?c«mv nctf- 
tifclly impiLiul Dr. Botf'nthB]. wljo rorfrcli Pill irxpreiita, 
Hid eonwpondf vlth thnsi in rcganl toanj dlUleQlCiit 
whicii mtjf occur* 

SpecitimB eoj3/, Frtpdfi ot Gffmui, 2i mhU. 

SA5ri The NAt-ioir^ Ifev Yor^T '' Thit !,■ viUiout 
doubt tfa»t}«ct ^■tffTb E^vdjertAt^il f^r leKzais^ to tpcv^ 
a fOTtipn Unira«f« in a Wrt lime^" 

wi-S{^0(J i.vm for fu'ajintweripiiqii, »lth priTilc|rH of 

hft»irfcf ill r(?Lir frXSTaAin tniT*it«( AH 1 1 qiiw^oDji. mix- 

\S99-S06 WMlington Sin Boston. Maw.^^ 



OXJTHI 

J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & most 
Popular Line to 

LotdsvUle, Nashville. Memphis-Cha- 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

Ne^v Orleans 

Is obviously to advantatre of passenflrer go- 
ingr South to purohHSO tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Hleeplng oars and elearant Parlor 
Cars run between Chlcairo and Louisville daily 
without chanfiro. 

Throuffh Coaches and Pullman Sleeplnir 
cars between St. £x)ul8 and Louisville daily. 

The6o are rare advantagres. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends If they have ever ridden 
over the *-Jeflr' and they will answer *'yes, 
always take the old reliable. 

J. M. & I. R. R. 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leavlnir of trains, please apply to 

KOBT. EMMETT, Dist. pass, Hfirent, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandolia Building one Squire West 
of Union Depot. 
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ANNODHGEHENT! 



THE I?,OSE5 

Polytechnic institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Iimadia. 



PlRJlfllRLiill 



A CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

i 4 AND M 
Organs. 

m 

Every instrnment wo sell mnst prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
oar expenee. Our aeflortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Call and eeo ua, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

$2 Si 84AC. IP&un, St.t 

INDIANAPOLIi>, IND. 



p uRDUE "U niversity, 

LAFA YETTE, INDIANA. 

Fall Term Begins Thursday, 

Se|ttem6er 6t ^^83^ 

I. A Course in Agriculture. 

. A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expenses for board, room, light, fuel and 
washing, about $50.00 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. Oue Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departments. 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

Indiana, or to James H« Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINART. 




The Seventh Annual Session of the Indianapolis Seminary opens Septembw 12, 
1883, ander the direction of Junius B. Boberts and Eli. F. Brown, succeeeora to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappee. Exclusively for ladies and misses. Full course for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for ail 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Special departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into the family of the resident Principal. Address 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 345 K Pennsylvania St., - 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Forty-Fonrtli Session 

OF THE 

N"orixia,l Soliool 

— AND— 

Business Institute,"^ Just Opened. 

It is by far the MoSt PlTOSperOUS SeSSiOIi ^^^ school has ever seen. 

More of the Old Students have returned ^^^" ^^ ^^y previous time. 

The school was never in betteir OOndition» ^^ ^" better shape to do good work. 
Eve rybody is happy and full ol enthusiasm. 

The prospeiDts for the fatnre were never so flattering:. 

Jffore thMi 500 ^^vc already registered for the refiTlllar olaSSOS ^^ ^^^^ year— ^^i A-- l-.li iw i more ^^^^ ^^ ^"y 
previous time. 

Educators and patrons of schools have investigated for themselves, and are fully convinced that by our plan of sectioning the classes, 
a large attendance is not a detriment, but one of the best evidences of a school's worth. 

Better to accommodate the increased attendance. 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Will be made during the present summer. 

Valuable additions will be made to the Laboratory. 

New books are continually arriving, so that by the fall term the liilirarv iirill fiA KTOatlv enlarfEed« 

INSTRUCTION. • # • 

With reference to the character of the instruction given, its thoroughness, etc., no criticisms are ever offered. From the beginning 
of the school, none but experienced instructors have been employed. Now Specialists are placed in charge of each department. 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF ROOMS. 

The greatest difficulty has been to provide suitable accommodations to meet the rapid growth of the school. We are now Prepared 
TO Meet This Last Difficulty. So many buildings have been erected that the ORiGtNAL idea of arranging the rooms in suites 
is being carried out. The rooms in East Hall, and many in Stile's Hall, have been "thus arranged for some time. Work has already 
commenced in other buildings. Heritage Hall (Flint's Hall) has been remodeled and elegantly furnished. The rooms are carpeted 
with Brussels carpet, and supplied with everything that goes to make them home<like. Before the opening of the fall term, the rooms 
for students m the Conimercial Hall will be similarly constructed and furnished, while in the majority of the other buildings the rooms 
are already so arranged. Two students will occupy a suite. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 

Since Mrs. Kinsey has taken charge of the Ladies' Department, the number of ladies in attendance has constantly increased. Not- 
withstanding the two large buildings and a number of smaller buildings, which are occupied exclusively by ladies, during the present 
term we have had some difficulty in providing jrooms for all. In the future this will not be so. All of the rooms in Heritage Hall 
will be used for ladies, and the rooms in two additional buildings will be wholly reserved for them. 

There is nothing that gives us greater pleasure than to be able to provide these comforts for the students, and yet not increase the 
expense. 

DEPARTMENTS.— Preparatory, Teaehers^ Business, Colleciate, Encineerinc, 
Speeial Soienee, Mnsieal, Fine *Art, Phonographie, Telegranhie, Penmanship, Elo- 
ontionary^ Law, Medieal, Phrenologieal and Review. Eaeh Departnient is eomplete 
in itself. (See Catalograe.) 

With the exception of Law, Instrumental Music, Telegraphy, Phonography, and advanced work in Art, students have the advan- 
tage of all these without extra charge. The attence being large, enables us to have beginning, advanced, regular and review 
CLASSES EVERY TERM. To accommodate in this way is impossible where the attendance is small. 

POSITIONS SECURED. 

The demand for teachers and business men, trained here, is greater than we can supply. All who qualify themselves thoroughly are 
certain of good paying positions. 

The school having representatives from all parts of the United States and Canadas, has unusual facilities in this line. 

THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

In connection with .the Normal is the most complete Business College in the West. It is conducted on the actual business plan. 
The attendance being large, enables us to sustain two sets of offices. This affords advantages found at no other Commercial School. 

EXPENSES. — ^Tuition, $S per term. Board, with well furnished room, jPi.70 to $1.90 per week — never exceeding the latter. 
REASON WHY WE CAN AFFORD THE BEST ACCOMMODATION AT THE LOW RATES NAMED: 

The boarding department is now under our immediate supervision. 

We own the college buildings and boarding houses, and have expended more than ^200,000 in improvements. We pay no rents, 
nor are taxes allowed on school property ; so that it is evident that we are able to give better accommodations, and at lower rates, than 
where the buildings are owned by outside parties who are obliged to pay high rents and taxes. 

Plans and specifications have been received from our Architect, Mr. Rose, of South Bend, for a magnificent additional 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. 

This will be the finest building on College Hill. Work will be commenced as soon as at all practicable. No effort or expense has 
been spared in order that the school might be placed in such a condition as would give to students every advantage found at older and 
endowed institutions, and at an expense not one-third so great. 

Test our statemenes by giving the school a trial. If we do not do our part, the traveling expenses of the student to and from the 
school will be paid by us. 

CALENDAR. 

Summer or Review term will open June 5 ; Fall term will open August 28 ; First Winter term will open November 6 ; Second Wi» 
ter term will open January 15, 1884. Write to us. We take pleasure in answering all questions. Catalogue mailed free. Address 

H. B. BROWN, Principal, or O. P. KINSEY, Associate Principal 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 



UNSURPASSED — InaU the Essea: 



of Good _ 
eohanioal 



ers, 



izecntion, . 
In Gradatian, 



n Cheapness. 



180 IliliUSTRATIOlfS* (^^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from originaK.drawings and oil paintings, made espe - 
aUy for ihis^sericsTy PE;l^KK M^?<A?^, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERR THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEc»- 



SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed 07i Tifited Paper, ; 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in vieiy of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confi^se that part of a child's education known as **learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern * 'variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly.* These essentials are given in the best style, Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadalion, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing ami instructive material. Many selections, not too advattced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as inteTfering with the distinct plan of a gradual inn ease oj the vocahulary^ which 
allmved only a limited jtumber of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so witlua fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these pyoints they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. - 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of $\,^o. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^md fcr 4m^'^^Stm i«fl^» '§iP§ular^ and '§a%al€gm, 
IS. H. BUTIaZSR A CO., Publishers, 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



THE SCHOOL 

JLlSTlD THE 

KINDERaARTEN. 



Buy of the Manufacturers Themselyes all Ton Heed 
for an Outfit! 



The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the «« TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

n„g. M8m ^i*-» to makn the bent De«k 
llttr R W in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"One ^ittio^ of tftede ^coh:^ in- 
*Sen ^ea^^/* proves 

BLAKBOARD S! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SHOOL INK S. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price ^i. 5. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DI TIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less rayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All Manufactured Ity 

A. H. ANDREWS & CO.. 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



Important Announcement 

Thfl Ninth Edition of the Pkoplb'a Cyclopedia has »»een enriched )iy the largi'dt 
aud flnost collection of double-page colored uiapti ever iitcorporated iu aay work 
of reference. " 

Theee new mapi — embracing every State and Territory in the Vnion — are 
drawn and engraved from the latest surveyH, add printed from the Itnest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very ftilt and complete table of Rtatit«tical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the Pkoplb's Cycix)PBDia the ge(^raphy and topography of the "world is now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and moi-e than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a torographical repreflentati(m of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the " Peoplk's " far excels all other Bncycloiieilias. . 

These new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Gyclope<lIa, they have alsl iucrea»ed 
the cost of the manufacture. We have therefore established the following scbfd- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) ^li.SO jwr set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) IC.fiO " *' 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume cd.) IS-.W " " 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 18.00 •' ♦* 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 " *' 

Owing to the increased size of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound iu 
three volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and ivcommend the three 
volume e<lition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

W^e are still prepared to fill all orders taken f«)r the old edition, at former prices. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our efforts to furnish the people with a Ojclopedia best adapted 
to their need«, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. 

Very Bespcctfnlly, 

J. M. OLCOTT. 



By A. L. MASON, 

with an introduction 

by Dr. J. C. Rio- 

PATH. 1,000 pp. 100 

magnificent illustrations. Specimen pp 

sent free. Agents Wantkd. 

J, IP. lllfMlfi INPIANAPOLIS, 



A popular account of the Heroes and Adven- 
turers, who by their Valor and W-ur-rraft l«s4t 
back the Savages from the borders of civilixation, 
and gave the American forests to the plow and the 
sickle. 



Romance 

^Tragedy 

Pioneer Life. 



OF 



Indiana. 



• 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 


A 


PAPER 


FOR 


EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL 


OFFICER. 


PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

/ 


Vol. I. 




Indianapolis, Indiana. July 21, 1883. 


No. 3. 



iiutxtnt §vmU. 



The funeral of "General Tom Thumb," Charles H. 
Stratton, occurred at Middleboro, MasSj, on Wednesday 
last. 

The cholera in Egypt still rages. Five hundred 
deaths occurred at Cairo on the i8th instant, in twelve 
hours. 

The ^N'ew York Medical Journal says that cholera is 
more probable in this country next year than during 
the present season. 

Dr. John A. Wilder died at North Bend,' Ohio, last 
Saturday. He was one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished scientists of the country. 

President Arthur and several members of his 
cabinet will attend the opening of the Southern Ex- 
position at Louisville, Ky., August ist. 

The opening of the entire line of the Northern Pacific 
railroad from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Portland, 
Oregon, and Puget Sound, is to occur about the first of 
September. 

Bowdoin College has lost an able president in the 
resignation of General Chamberlain. The interests of 
the college have materially advanced under his able 
management. His resignation was a surprise, but the 
condition of his health compelled it. 

Hon. Josephus Collett, of Terre Haute, has presented 
to that city the beautiful piece of walnut woodland, 
known as Barbour's woods, just north of the city, for 
the purpose of a public park. The gift has been ac- 
cepted, and is named "Collett Park." 

Yellow fever prevails in Mexico. Dispatches from 
Vera Cruz state that 150 deaths have occurred during 
July. Ships have arrived At quarantine at New Or- 
leans, bearing yellow fever patients. As yet no cases 
have occurred on the shores of the United States. 



The Hew Suez CanaL 
The government of Great Britain has entered into 
an agreement with M. DeLesseps, who represents the 
Suez Canal Company, for the construction of a parallel 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez. The work is to be 
completed in 1888. The government agi-ees to lend 
the company $40,000,000 at three and one-half per cent, 
interest per annum — the loan to be paid in fifty years. 



Education for Boys. 

A new school, supplementary to the ordinary gram- 
mar school, and an improvement on the ordinary high 
school, has been projected, to be located at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., to be endowed and sustained by the wealth 
of the late John C. Green. The design is to provide 
accommodations and tuition for boys in imitation of 
the famous English schools of Eton and Harrow. The 
amount of the fund devised by the founder is not only 
sufficient to provide for all the initial equipments, but 
will include aid to indigent students. About thirty of 
the most promising students also will receive annual 
scholarships, sufficient, with economy, to maintain 
them in their studies. Each one of five assistant mas- 
ters will have a cottage on the grounds large enough for 
the accommodation of his family and of twenty pupils. 
By this scheme of boarding the home life of the boys 
will be continued, and the usual practice of herding 
great numbers in dormitories, under the supervision of 
tutors, will be done away with. 



Miss Eachel King, and Miss Isabella King, teachers 
of the Indianapolis schools, and graduates of the State 
Normal will leave for England next week, from where 
they will, after a short stay, sail for the Argentine 
Republic, to enter the school service of that country. 

The President's trip to the Yellowstone is not to be 
a pleasure trip for the benefit of the President, but an 
exploration party, and the President is to accompany 
it as an invited guest. He will leave Washington in 
time to be present at the opening of the exhibition at 
Louisville, on the 1st of August, and will then go to 
Chicago, and the party will leave that city on August 
3 for Fort Washakie. From this point they will follow 
the route traveled by General Sheridan last summer, 
until they reach Hot Springs. They will then branch 
off and follow the Yellowstone river as far as Shields 
river; in Montana. 



Subscribe for the Educational Weekly. 

Sample copies of the Weeky will be mailed free to 
any address on application. 

The Educational Weekly is indispensable to 
Township Trustees as well as to teachers. 

Eev. J. L. Boyd is ever alive in educational interests. 
He is to aid in the Normal now in session in Parke 
county. 
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PART II. 
VIII. REASONS AND PRINCIPLES OF ARRANGEMENT. 

An innate principle of the mind in regard to a series of events 
seems to be that a general plan, comprehensive of the events, is 
requisite for two things : — 

1. The retention of the events. 

2. The just impression of their relations. 

A given series of historical events may present nothing that is 
untrue ; and yet, failing to present the events in their due relations, 
and treating them as if all were of equal importance, may leave an 
impression that is distorted and false. 

The desideratum, therefore, is that selection and arrangement, 
which will present events in the degree of their importance, and in 
their essential relations. 

There are two principles of arrangement. One is arbitrary, be- 
ing founded on the accidental. This is manifested in both Geogra- 
phy and History, when natural features or events are arranged, not 
in their organic relations, but according to their individual resem- 
blances. Thus, in Geography, rivers may be arranged and pre- 
sented by themselves ; then mountains, and so on ; and in history 
the events may be arranged and presented under the aspect of ar- 
bitrary periods of time, or successions of peace and war. But as 
the one can give no adequate idea of the aspect of the territory, so 
the other can give no adequate idea of the life of a nation. 

The second principle affords the rational arrangement, being the 
essential and pervading principle of an epoch. This necessarily sets 
forth the events in their natural relations and full significance, as 
influenced by, and as influencing one another. 

IX. ARRANGEMENT INTO EPOCHS. 

It is requisite here, in consequence, to indicate the successive 
epochs in which the life of our nation appears. 

It is not uncommon to arrange U. S. History into periods some- 
what as follows : 

The Period of Discovery —extending from 1492 to the settlement 
of Jamestown in 1607. 

The Period of Settlement — extending from 1607 to the accession 
of William and Mary in 1689. 

The Period of Intercolonial Wars — extending from 1689 to the 
Peace of Paris in 1 763. 

The Period of the Revolutions-extending from 1763 to the in- 
auguration of Washington in 1789. 

The period of National Development — extending from 1689 to the 
inauguration of Lincoln in 186 1. 

The Period of the Rebellion — extending from 1861 to the present. 

It would seem that the epochs in a nation's life should be deter- 
mined from those events which are peculiar to it alone, and which 
stand out as the great landmarks of its internal development. 

It is evident that, in the main, the periods referred to, are estab- 
lished otherwise. 

Considering the discoveries as forming no epoch in our history, 
and as merely introductory, without pretending to absolute accuracy 
or comprehensiveness, the epochs of our history and the principles 
characterizing them, may be set forth in accordance with the above 
principle. 

THE EPOCH OF ABSOLUTE RELIGIOUS ASCENDENCY. 

The compact of the May Flower in 1620 announced the birth of 
constitutional liberty. This was the dp,wn of that light which now 
sends forth its full beams from institutions based on "equal laws" 
for "the common good. '* This was the beginning of the primal epoch 
in our history — the epoch of absolute relighm ascendency. Twenty- 
three years later, the epoch had its close ip an event indicating no 
small progress in political science. The Union of the New England 
Colonies, 'Trotection against the Dutch, French »nd Indians and 



the liberties of the gospel in purity and peace" w«re its objects. 
To this significant event may be traced four notable things— two 
provisions of the^present Constitution, a principle which was later 
the pccasion of a long and bitter struggle, — viz., ultimate colonial 
supremacy — and the glorious hope of a new and better union ; for 
it was provided in the plan of union that fugitive servants and crim- 
inals should be delivered up ; that judgments of courts of law and 
probates of wills in each colony should have full faith and credit in 
all others, and that to each colony should be reserved its respect- 
ive local jurisdiction — so old is the question of State Rights. 

The principles of this momentous epoch were — the supremacy of 
the colony in local affairs ; the absolute authority of the community 
in religious affairs ; a union of church and state with church fu- 
preme, and equal laws for the common good. 

THE EPOCH OF THE DECLINE OF ABSOLUTE RELIGIOUS ASCENDANCY. 

In ^he union of 1643, only church members were the free-men or 
electors, showing that the religious element was still in the ascend- 
ency, as at the beginning ; but the nation was then about entering 
on a high epoch — The Decline of Absolute Religious Ascendency. 
The close of this long epoch is fittingly marked in 1754 by the 
memorable Albany Plan of Union, and its rejection ; in which plan 
was the first official suggestion of what grew, afterward, to be our 
present Constitution. This union was significant in that it was a 
plan of permanent union. Bancroft says — (see vol. iv., p. 123). 
"The constitution was a compromise between the prerogative and 
popular power. The king was to name and to support a governor- 
general, who should have a negative on all laws; the people of the 
colonies, through the legislatures, were to elect triennially a grand 
council, which alone could originate bills. Each colony was to 
send a number of members in proportion to its contributions, yet 
not less than two or more than seven. The governor-general was 
to nominate military officers, subject to the advice of the council, 
.which in turn, was to nominate all civil officers. No money was to 
be issued but by their joint order. Each colony was to retain its 
domestic constitution, the federal government was to regulate all 
relations of peace and war with the Indians, affairs of trade, and 
purchases of lands not within the bounds of particular colonies; to 
establish, organize and temporarily to govern new settlements, to 
raise soldiers, and equip vessels of force on the seas, rivers or lakes ; 
to make laws, and to levy just and equal taxes. The grand council 
were to meet once a year, to choose their own speaker, and neither 
to be dissolved or prorogued, nor continue sitting longer thsin six 
weeks at any one time, but by their own consent." 

There can be no stronger evidence of both religious and political 
advance since the close of the previous epoch, than the purely polit- 
ical nature of the constitution, and the fact that it was rejected by 
the colonies as giving too much power to the king. 

The principles of State Rights and equal laws for the common 
good were still prevalent, while supremacy of the community in re- 
ligion and the union of church and state, with church supreme, had 
given place to the principles of the supremacy of conscience, and 
separation of church and state. 

EPOCH OF JUDICIAL STRUGGLE. 

Our nation was now entering upon nn epoch oi fierce contention for 
the purity of its judiciary ^ the central principle being that tenure of 
office in the judgeship should be based upon good behavior. This 
was in 1765 merged into the ever-memorable epoch of agitation for 
legislative power in financial affairs. The condition of the public 
mind at this time was shown with peculiar force by that wonderful 
union of the colonies in Congress in October, 1765, which deter- 
mined to ground American liberties on natural justice^ abstract truth 
and unruascU reckon. It was resolved that, *' We should stand upon 
the broad common ground of those natural rights that we all feel 
and know as men and as descendents of Englishmen. We should 
wish such charters as may not ensnare us at the last, by drawing 
different colonies to act differently in this great cause. Whenever 
this is the case, all will be over with the whole. There ought to be 
no New England man, no New Yorker known on the continent, but 
all of us Americans." These views prevailed ; and in the procee2l- 
ings of the Congress the argument for American liberty from royal 
grants yt^ ^yoitjed, This wfis the first great step toward independt 
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ence. During this epoch, the principles of the previous epoch — 
the supremacy of the colony in local affairs ; equal laws for the com- 
mon good ; supremacy of conscience ; and separation of church and 
state — were manifest, though they were thrust into the background 
by that of the appointment of judges during good behavior. 

EPOCH OF LEGISLATIVE AGITATION. 

America was now entering upon its great epoch of agitation for 
legislative powet^ which, so rapid was the development, assumed, in 
the brief period between 1765 and 1776, the three distinct phases of 
**no taxation without representation," *'no legislation without rep- 
resentation," **no l^islation." It needed but the single step — no 
political connection — and America's great and glorious struggle 
would be complete. This great step was consummated on the ever 
memorable second of July, 1876, when twelve of the thirteen col- 
onies, «*without one dissenting voice," resolved: "That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ou^ht to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is and ought to be, totally dissolved. At tlie end 
of this great day the mind of John Adams heaved like the ocean 
after a storm. **The greatest question," he wrote, "was decided, 
which ever was debated in America ; and a greater, perhaps never 
was nor never will be decided among men. When I look back to 
1761, and run through the series of political events, the chain of 
causes and effects, I am surprised at the suddenness as well as the 
greatness of this revolution. Britain has been filled with folly and 
America with wisdom. It is the will of Heaven that the two coun- 
tries should be sundered forever. **•♦*» The second 
day of July, 1776, will be the most memorable epoch in the history 
of America, to be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival, commemorated as the day of deliverance by 
solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other from this time forward forevermore." 

In this epoch the same great principles that pertained to the pre- 
ceding one were cherished, but the overshadowing one was that of 
independence. 

EPOCH OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Independence having been declared, America had thrust upon 
her the critical epoch of construction, extending from 1776 to the 
formation of the present Constitution in 1787. This was pre-emi. 
nently an epoch of compromise. Its principles were the same glo* 
rious and fundamental ones of the epoch which ended with the 
Declaration of Independence. But two that had, since 1643, ^^^^ 
contending principles — States Rights and Centralization — stood out 
in this epoch in still more stubborn antagonism ; and two others — 
Slave Labor and Free Labor — entered the lists in that irrepressible 
conflict. 

EPOCH OF TRIAL. 

With the formation of the Constitution began the great tentative 
or test epoch of the Union. It was the most extraordinary in its 
results. It marked the rise of parties and party spirit. The prin- 
ciples of the people, as a whole, were as before — equal laws for the 
common good; separation of church and state; the absolute author- 
ity ot conscience. Freedom of speech and of the press also became 
tl^ definitely expressed principles of all parties in this epoch. But 
these did not furnish the contending principles, the solution of 
whose conflict marks the close of this epoch. There were arrayed 
apon the one side these ideas — the absolute sovereignty of the state 
inan ultimate appeal ; the strict construction of the Constitution ; 
the relegation of the status of slavery to the state and to the terri- 
tory. Upon the other side were the opposing ideas of the limited 
authority of the state ; the sovereignty of the central government in 
the limits of the Constitution ; the liberal construction of the Con- 
stitution, authorizing internal improvements by the general gov- 
ernment, a general tariff and kindred means ; state authority over 
slavery in the states, but national authority over it in the territo- 
ries. This last appeared later as national authority over the subject 
of slavery, and finally as no slavery. 

This crucial epoch ended m 1865, in the establishment of the 
nrinciples of free labor, limited state authority and a liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution. So ended the conflict that began 
with the Union of the New England Colonies in 1643. Such are 
the principles of to-day, to which are added, of course, those which 
wer^ stated as principles common to all parties in the previous 
^pocb. 



[TO BR^CONTINUED.] 



CTTLTIVATIOy OF KAVHEBS. 

MISS FANNIE KNOWLTON, LOGANSPORT. 

Too often we judge the subject of importance to us and to our 
interests by its value in dollars and cents. Yet viewed even in this 
light I claim an eminent rank for the subject I present to-day for 
your consideration. The genial glance, the kind grasp and ready 
tact are often the "Open Sesame to Success." 

In the rush and hurry of progress, we people of the present age 
take too little time to cultivate and practice the softer graces of 
social life. 

A glance over the audience of any public assembly will reveal 
listless attitudes, inattentive faces, or still more manifest evidences 
of the lack of the social virtue of politeness. Our public dining 
rooms and parlors, our cars, our streets, our stores, present only too 
many pictures of rudeness, and without doubt if we could peep 
into the privacy of home we would there witness similar exhibitions. 
How few gentlemen of "the old school" we see with their stateli- 
ness and air of galantry. How very few silver haired dames to 
whom the title "Madame" alone seems applicable. Involuntarily 
we rise in respect before these remnants of the polish of a past 
age. Elegance clings to them like faint perfume to garments 
packed in rose leaves. How many, think you, of us will take our 
places among the men and women of the next generation as monu- 
ments of the exquisite courtesy of our times ? If there are tew of 
us who may be to the next age gentlemen and women of the old 
school how, think you, they will appear :o those of the next age ? 
Profound respect and devotion and great familiarity mark the con- 
duct of the men of this nation towards its wonen — two extremes 
hard to reconcile, yet existing side by side and often-times inspired 
by the same object. The fact that almost every field of labor 
opened to man has been invaded by woman seems not only to have 
taken her out from the narrowness of home but also from its pro- 
tecting care to throw her into the arena of business life where she 
must be treated as an equal and endure the roughness attendant 
upon such a career. Argue as you will the fact remains that while 
there are many true ladies in active business, yet the constant 
friction of toil, care and contact with the rough side of life wear 
off" a certain desirable bloom and delicacy of womanhood which 
is fostered only in a happy home. Thus we of this gentler sex 
become more aggressive than is consistent with quiet, womanly 
demeanor and our standard is lowered. 

No where but in America are children the ruling power in the 
majority of households. Have you not sometimes felt it in your 
schools — the disturbing touch of the young autocrat upon the reins 
of government? 

Our very air seems to breed and foster this spirit of indepen- 
dence and self-importance which, uncontrolled by wise parents and 
teachers, becomes impudence. 

Freedom, individual, social, national, is the cardinal doctrine of 
America, yet even the widest freedom is consistent with self re- 
straint and obedience to law. 

The first lesson the child learns from its mother's face is that of 
love, untiring, sleepless devotion. No sacrifice is so great, no suf- 
fering so intense as to quench there the divine light. The next it 
should learn is that of respect for authority and obedience to it, 
unquestioning, instant obedience. Once thoroughly learned, this les- 
son needs no repetition but will be a governing principle in all 
relations of life. In many cases, mistaken love makes the parent a 
slave to the child, and here I believe is the secret of most of our ill- 
manners. Very early the child learns his power and thus selfishness 
is included and growing with his growth and strengthening with 
his strength the "Goldan Rule" of conduct, the true basis of all 
good manners, is an unknown principle. Soon he tramples on the 
rights of others, the circle of his encroachment growing constantly 
larger and this constitutes ill-manners. 

So many points — language, dress, care of the person, and morals 
— must be considered in treating this subject, that but a hasty 
glance can be given to each. Slang, slovenliness and moral or 
physical uncleanness are not desirable elements to work into a fine 
manner, h French, Italian, or Irish be|;ger clad in filthy rags may 
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ask alms with an air of courtly grace and elegance but I cannot 
imagine the proud, self-respecting American anything but surly 
and gruff if he finds himself illy-dressed and soiled. If love and 
obedience were taught in the home our task would be easy, but too 
often the little ones come to us with the sweet, innocent faith of 
childhood already half destroyed by scolding, angry words, blows 
and the numerous etceteras of ill-conducted homes. How can we 
restore this faith at least partially ? I answer by love, warm, sincere, 
sympathetic. Once convince the child of the existence of this 
affection and our battle is more than half won. Our affection will 
be returned and the feeling thus awakened, will flow out not only 
to ourselves but to fellow pupils. Then firm, wise government 
must teach the all important second lesson of obedience, but mili- 
tary promptness and precision in fulfilling commands must not be 
expected immediately Never should harshness be used. 

A few words occasionally on the subject of politeness, fitly spoken 
and immediately put into practice will have much influence. 

It is not beneath the dignity of our work to teach these ignorant 
ones how to enter and to leave a room; how to sit, to stand, to eat; 
how to behave on the streets and in other public places; how to 
act at home and in school. Direct teaching and kind criticism will 
accomplish much, but how can we measure the power of fine man- 
ners in the teacher ? To imitate is as natural to children as to breathe. 

Place a girl under the influence of a gentle, gracious woman and 
she will herself grow gentle and gracious. Place a boy under the 
influence of a strong, manly yet tender man and he will develop 
into a chivalrous gentleman. A fine manner is the outward expres- 
sion of an inward grace and while we may in society assume a sup- 
erficial polish as a mark for character, the home and the workshop 
will generally reveal it in undress uniform. 

I have seen affable,, courteous men and women who were consid- 
ered good companions in society, tran^ormed by crossing the 
schoolroom threshold into petty tyrants, scolds or pedants. Such 
one may read to his school whole volumes on etiquette — long hom- 
ilies on behaviour — may rail at the disrespect of the young for their 
superiors — may sarcastically and sneeringly criticise his pupils' 
manners or hold up some awkward child to ridicule, all to no pur- 
pose. He will find no improvement. They will do as he does 
rather than he says. 

Like begets like. If we find children or inferiors as a class rude, 
it is because some one has first been rude to them. Gentleness is 
infectious. A child can no more resist courtesy than can ice resist 
the warm spring sunshine. 

It is one of the great evils of our work that it tends to make us 
narrow, pedantic, egotistic, tyrannical and hypercritical. I believe 
this is the reason why society people have such dislike for teachers 
as a class. 

If then these faults exist in use they will present themselves on 
the plastic minds under our care with a force which a lifetime of 
effort in powerless to overcome. 

I have seen a whole school copy the peculiar penmanship of a 
teacher and have been able to detect in many of his pupils his 
tricks of voice and manner. 

One of the most severe criticisms I ever heard on a teacher's 
work was that her pupils who afterward became teachers imitated 
her but strangely enough reproduced only her worst traits. 

I remember a brilliant, learned man, who in the heat of violent 
anger sometimes called his pupils fools and idiots. Twice I saw 
him hurt himself severely in his effort to catch some culprit whom 
he dashed at in a blind unreasoning passion. He inspired a love of 
good literature and directed many an inquiring mind into paths of 
wisdom, but he often used the worst of slang in his recitations and 
in conversation. All of his pupils carry more or fewer of the 
marks of this man whose vices and virtues they copy impartially. 

I have seen another teacher — a sly intriguing, gossping woman 
in charge of a school. To conceal her ignorance was her chief aim, 
her next, to spy out her neighbor's land and carfy reports of what 
she saw there. What think you of her influence ? Insubordination, 
dishonesty and many kindred faults sprang up in the best of pupils 
Vriien bnly for a short time brought in contact with her. 

Memory faringi befoVe toie another teacherj b New Englftnd lady 



whose face seemed to me that of an angel. Her character was as 
sweet, pure and fragrant as the trailing arbutus of her native pine 
woods. Lovely the impress left by this beautiful girl on the minds 
under her charge. The filth and slime of the great tide of life 
may wash over these young hearts but I have the faith to believe 
that under it all will still remain some of the touches she gave to 
those forming characters which will assert their relationship to the 
Divine. 

All honor to the earnest men and women in our profession who 
out of a sincere love for humanity are trying to mould into noble 
characters the children whom they teach. 

Our first work in teaching politeness must be done in our own 
minds and hearts. Too often the teacher is a recluse shutting him- 
self up to books and to study in the hours not spent in the school- 
room. This is a mistake. The mind will become narrow and little 
if cut off from association with equals who, in the friction of social 
life, will polish off our sharp corners and add here and there an 
element in which we are deficient, thus fitting us to slip smoothly 
into our little place. Only by constant practice in the art of plead- 
ing can tact and ease be gained. 

If we would bring to our pupil the best the world has to offer — 
as we must if we would be successful — we must glean not only in 
the fields of science, art and literature but also in that of nature 
and especially of human society. 

Believing the Educational Weekly to be of 
special interest to Township Trustees we have taken 
the liberty to mail a few sample numbers to them. 
We shall be glad to receive the subscription of town- 
ship trustees and trust many of them will take pleas- 
ure in showing the paper to their teachers. 

We have been mailing the Educational Weekly 
regularly to County Superintendents and teachers 
whose address we could procure. Those who desire 
to have the paper continued will please notify us at 
their earliest opportunity. 

We call special attention to Miss Knowlton's paper 
on '* Manners.'* This paper was read before the 
Northern Teachers' Association last week and at- 
tracted much attention by reason of its excellence. 

The many friends of Miss Carrie Monical will be 
pleased to learn that she has accepted a principalship 
in the Mooresville schools, under the management 
of Sup't DuBois formerly of the State Normal. 

Most excellent report reaches this office concerning 
the work of John Matherassuperintendent of schools 
at Warsaw. A county normal opens at that place 
under his direction next Monday. 

Agents for the Weekly are requested to forward 
their subscriptions every week, so that subscribers 
need not be delayed in getting their papers. 

E. G. Macha, Sup't, of LaGrange County opens 
a County Normal for his teachers next Monday for a 
term of five weeks. 



Will Alexander is to teach the science classes in 
the Frankfort School the coming year. He will 
succeed. 



Trustees may subscribe for the Weekly and pay 
for it out of the township fund. 

The Cass County Normal opened last Monday with 
good attendance. 

Pfof. W; Irelan opened a six weeks' normal at Kent- 
land this weeki 
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Henry County. 
Our new county superintendent, Wm. K. Wilson, is a 
brother of the retiring superintendent. He is an act- 
ive and efficient man for the place. 

Timothy Wilson assumes the principalship of the 
Spiceland Schools. He is a worthy successor to Clark- 
son Davis, lately deceased. The Spiceland School is 
one of the two great lights in Eastern Indiana. The 
school is in a very flourishing condition, and its pros- 
pects are excellent. 

C. W. Harvey, after a successful service of fifteen 
, years as superintendent of the Greensburg Schools, 
takes the superintendency of the New Castle Schools. 
He brings to these schools the best work of his life. 

Professor John Schurr, a graduate of Asbury Uni- 
versity, has been elected principal of the New Castle 
High School. 

Parke County. 
Those of us who call Parke county our homo think 
there is no other county in the State that is ahead ol 
UB in educational enterprise. As one evidence of this 
progress, it is a fact that every school in the county is 
supplied with excellent cyclopedias and other reference 
books. 

Jesse Lewis is the gentlemanly agent of the Weekly. 
Mr. Lewis is a popular student of the State Normal 
School, and will bring home his certificate of gradua- 
tion soon. 

We take pride in noticing the excellent Normal 
School now being held in the school building under 
conduct of Superintendent Elson, Professor and Mrs. 
Dennis, of Bloomingdale, assisting. The work is 
amply laid out, and the in.structions aim to cover the 
entire work of the teacher in the public schools. 
Some sixty were enrolled the first day, and all are at 
work with a zeal commendable. While Parke county 
school teachers favorably compare with others, we 
would be glad if by extra effort they excel. Mr. El- 
son, as a superintendent, is the right man in the right 
place, ixud is endeavoring to do his best for the 
schools of the county. Professor Dennis and wife 
are able instructors, and it would be well for all inter- 
ested in the public schools, as officers in particular, 
to look in on this session. We think they would 
have a higher opinion of school work by so doing. 
Success to the Normal of twenty days session. The 
County Institute, we learn will follow. 

John L. Boyd. 



Tippecanoe County. 

The school trustees, without exception, subscribed 
for The Week^ly upon its presentation. 

The Courier urges the ladies of the county and oth- 
ers vrishing to engage in profitable business, to enter 
the Bilk- worm culture. 

L»afayette is now completing the finest courthouse in 



the State, outside of Indianapolis. The structure is 
one of fine appearance, and is excellently adapted to 
its purposes. 

County Superintendent Calkins is a hard ivorker. 
One good thing he does is to publish beforehand the 
programs of his township institutes. 

Superintendent J. T. Merrill now enters upon the 
twenty-fifth year of his direction of the Lafayette 
Schools. This makes him officially the oldest city su- 
perintendent in the State. 

Purdue University is closed during vacation, save 
that numerous improvements and repairs are in pro- 
cess of being made. President White will remove soon 
to Ohio, and President-elect, James H. Smart, will re- 
move from Indianapolis to Lafayette, to assume con- 
trol, about September 1. 



Madison County. 
The Normal is is session. It is a success. Superin- 
tendent Croan is on hand. He knows what the teach- 
ers of Madison county want, and will see that they 
have it. 

A large list of subscribers will be taken here for the 
Weekly. 

Superintendent Hamilton continues in charge of the 
Anderson schools. His administration is decidedly ef- 
ficient. 

The trustees of the Anderson schools are to build 
some new school houses. This is well. No other town 
in the State needs new school houses more than does 
Anderson. 

The new court house at Anderson is a fine structure, 
and is now half done. 



Bartholomew County. 
The Normal which has been in session at Hope has 
just closed. The county institute will be held soon but 
its exact date is as yet undetermined. 

At last the tedious dispute over the county superin- 
tendency has been settled, W. F. Hacker, one of our 
most efficient teachers, being declared elected. He is a 
man of good culture and has sound ideas upon the 
duties of the superintendency and the science of school 
government. The county is to be congratulated upon 
the choice of a good man. Mr. Hacker will succeed 
beyond a doubt. 

Our teachers will watch with interest the discussion 
of the question asked by the Weekly not long since. 
"Should the examination questions and answers be 
published?" Leading teachers are divided on the sub- 
ject, many holding that it is detrimental to thorough- 
ness in teaching, while many believe that they ought 
by all means to be published. 

The teachers of our county will I think support the 
Weekly very generally. They need it as an aid to 
their profession. It has all the valuable points ot 
foreign school journals and in addition gives the home 
news promptly and fully. O. S. C. 
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- The Beauties of the Metric System. 

In view of the wonderful progress that applied 
science and mechanical art have made in the United 
States, is it not marvelous that we still cling to the 
cumbersome tables of our forefathers, to the neglect of a 
system that is very perfection of beauty and 
simplicity? 

The man who would to-day advocate or practice the 
old methods of travel, communication, illumination, or 
manufacturing, in perference to the modern and 
infinitely superior methods, would be considered little 
short of a lunatic. But what more reason is there in 
the advocacy and practice of methods of computation 
founded upon accident and caprice, and a relic of bar- 
barism, in perference to one purely scientific, and per- 
fectly simple in its origin, nature and application? 

It is true that in 1866 the U. S. Congi'ess legalized 
the use of the metric system, and since that time it 
has ,been extensively used in our coast surveys, custom 
houses, drug houses, and by those engaged in foreign 
trade, but the great mass of the people know nothing 
about the system, and the computations of every-day 
life are made by the old methods. In nearly every 
country of Europe and South America, the metric 
system is in general use, having been made obligatory 
by the legislatures of the several countries years ago. 
This is evidenty the only w^ay to secure its general adop- 
tion in the United States ; and it is a standing reproach 
to the lawmakers of our country that it was not done 
long ago. Such statesmen as John Quincy Adams 
and Charles Sumner saw the matchless advantages of 
the system, and in their day did what they could to- 
ward securing a law making its use obligatory in all 
matters in which the government was concerned. 

Of late years, it seems to have been entirely ignored 
by Congress, despite the strenuous and very commend- 
able efforts of the Metric Bureau to secure its univer- 
sal promulgation and general use. If these effort, 
which are directed mainly in the interests of business 
men, have fallen so far short of the realization of that 
success which they so richly merit, what else can and 
should be done to compass an end so devoutly to be 
wished ? 

To my mind, the direct, and possibly the only plan 
that promises success, is to educate the young 
thoroughly in the system at the same time that they 
are taught the old methods; thus enabling them to 
contrast the avdantages possessed by the two system 
in the solution of practical examples by both methods ; 
and that, too, at a time when they have not acquired 
that perjudice against innovation which alway comes 
with maturity. 

In my own classes, I have for years pursued this 
plan and with very gratifying results. Children and 
youth soon learn to love the beauty and simplicity of 
the method, and, after a very brief experience in its 
applications, greatly prefer it to the old. 



If thorough instructions in the system were univer- 
sally given in our schools, how quickly would we rear 
a generation that would demand an immediate aband- 
onment of the awkward, complicated, and thoroughly 
unscientific methods to which we are now in bondage I 
Among the many advantages that may be justly claim- 
ed for the metric system, perhaps the most striking 
are the remarkable brevity and uniformity of the 
nomenclature, and the wonderful facility with which 
different denominations may be converted into each 
other. 

But twelve words are neccessary to the expression of 
every value known to the system; and these twelve 
possess not only the advantage of expressing mutual 
relation with accuracy, but also of being derived from 
languages familiar to the educated of all countries, and 
to this extent, at least, very easily acquired by the un- 
lettered as well. 

How does this compare with more than fifty terms 
employed in our common tables; and they, too 
absolutely devoid of all mutual relationship in mean- 
ing, and bearing to each other in value the most absurd 
and inconvenient relations ? In the brief space of one 
hour, an intelligent boy of suitable age, will master the 
nomenclature of the metric system, and so thoroughly 
comprehend the' relationship in value of all the terms 
in any one table, that he will almost instantly, and 
with scarcely an effort, convert one into another, or 
one into several, or several into one. Yet after a life- 
time of practice in the common system, even experi- 
enced teachers are frequently compelled to refer to 
the tables to ascertain some of the unreasonable and 
arbitrary relations of our compound numbers. 

The facility with which the expressions of quantity 
may be interchanged is due, of course to the use of the 
decimal notation; the advantage of which over all 
others is clearly seen in the only sensible table of our 
common methods, namely, the table for Federal 
money. 

The fact that the unit of every table is referable to 
the same standard, and that standard to a fixed dimen- 
sion in nature, is another striking advantage of the 
metric system, and one that should commend it to^every 
lover of the beautiful and simple in art or science. 
British conservatism and native dislike for anything 
of French origin will, doubtless, long continue to be 
effectual barriers against the adoption of this system 
in that country; and our intimate commercial relations 
with Great Britain will tend greatly to retard our 
movement in the same direction. 

But, notwithstanding the British example, the peo- 
ple of the United States cannot afford to sacrifice so 
much of time, trouble, and useless expense as is in- 
volved in the use of the tedious and complex methods 
of computation now in vogue. — Melville Dozier, A, M., 
in Microcosm. 



President E. B. White says that the solution of the 
problem of American industries is to be found in tech- 
nical education. 
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Bettei: a cheap coffin and a plain funeral, after a use 

ful, unselfish life, than a grand procession and a marble 

mausoleum, after a loveless, selfish life. — Evangelical 

Messenger, 

* ■ ■ ■ 

The aim and methods of science are the same in all 

its branches; its highest is the truth, and nothing but 

the truth ; its instruments are observation and logic, 

and nothing else. — Edward Zeller. 

Carlyle once asked an Bdinburg student — who tells 
the story in the Milwaukee Sentinel — what he was 
studying for. The youth replied that he had not quite 
made up his mind. There was a sudden lightning 
flash of the old Scotchman's eye, a sudden pulling down 
of the shaggy eyebrows, and the stern face grew stern- 
er, as he said: "The man without a purpose is like a 
ship without a rudder ; a waif, a nothing, a no man. 
Have a purpose in life, if it is only to kill and divide 
and sell oxen well, but have a purpose ; and having it, 
throw such strength of mind and muscle into your 
work as God has given you." 

It may be news to many that the flourishing and 
powerful University of Pennsylvania stands morally 
pledged to the investigation of modern spiritualism. 
In March of this year died Henry Seybert, a wealthy 
bachelor of Philadelphia, who lefl a bequest of $60,000 
to endow the Chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
It was really given before his death, anticipating his 
will. In the brief and modest letter in which he of- 
fered the endowment, he requested, without making it 
a condition, that it be made a portion of the duties of 
the incumbent of that chair to "investigate all systems 
of doctrine claiming to represent the truth, especially 
modern spiritualism." The university has accepted 
the endowment, and with it the novel duty. 

How to Suppress Pauperism. 

The surest way to triumph over pauperism will be 
to develop home-life among the working people. When, 
after a fatiguing day, they have no other outlook than 
a restaurant and a furnished room, their condition is 
indeed cruel ; everything soon changes if, in returning 
at evening, they are sure to find attentive care, and the 
true and deep happiness which family life alone can 
give. * The moral advancement of the workman, and 
the restoration of the family, are two advantages de- 
pending upon each other. They are cause and effect. 

Three ways of accomplishing these ends are to be 
held in view: 1, to develop the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility; 2, to fortify the will by education, labor 
and saving ; and 3, to give the poor a share in the gen- 
eral interests of society by facilitating their acquisi- 
tion of property. I'hese are the only truly liberal, 
truly human methods which can bring the workman 
back to family life, and definitely destroy pauperism by 
destroying debauchery. 

With this end in view of making men, it will be ab- 



solutely necessary to renounce almsgivii^. Gratuit- 
ous gifts are like lotteries, which cause men to desert 
labor, and despise wages. In return for the few cents 
you bestow upon them, you steal away their only dig- 
nity, their sense of independence ; and you ta,ke away 
their only possession, the taste for and habit of labor 
— ^you make mendicants of these strivers. — Jules 
Simon. 



Sayings Banks in Schools. 

The very fact that American parents are the most in- 
dulgent of all parents, in their allowance of spending 
money and the license given to their children to come 
and go and spend their money pretty much as they 
choose, without accounting for it as they should be re- 
quired to do, is* a special argument, almost peculiar to 
this country, in favor of making the schools, to which 
the parents delegate the greatest part, if not all, of the 
education of their children, a means of instructing 
them in the objects of money, and the prober manner 
of keeping it, using it and accounting for it. Parents 
should do this ; but seeing that it is so universally neg- 
lected, is the very reason why it should be incorpor- 
ated in and among the practical lessons of life taught 
in our public schools. — Nohlesville Republican Ledger, 

A Significant Appointment. 

Miss Clara Barton is now serving as Superintendent 
of the woman's prison at Sherburn, under the admin- 
istration of Governor Butler, of Massachusetts. Be- 
ginning life as a school teacher, she returned home 
from Europe as a nurse, one of the most famous mem- 
bers of the association of the Red Cross, an organiza- 
tion which has for its object the relief of the sick and 
wounded, without regard to the army in which they 
were serving ; a society respected by the armies of 
every ciyilized nation. Miss Barton did eminent ser- 
vice at Anderson ville, in the South, and after the war 
was over she was detailed by the Secretary of War to 
go down there and see to the memorials and history of 
the prisoners there, and take care of the sick and des- 
titute who were left behind, and in this laborious work 
she won new laurels. She went to Europe after this, 
and did magnificent work in the Franco-German war. 
Her various labors, far greater than those which have 
been endured by men who have been greatly praised 
for endurance and devotion, have been performed 
without show and fi'oni the purest motives. It is 
believed that she will make the reforms neccessary in 
the women's prison, administering mercy with justice, 
and her presence and spirit will have a marked 
influence for good. 

Open the Universities 

The gi'eat need is to open the doors of the univer- 
sities wider and to amplify and extend the resources 
within. Those who desire to become classical scholars 
should have the opportunity, but those who 'desire to 
devote their college years to a wholly different line 
of studies should have an equal chance. There should 
be no lowering of the standard of admission or gradua- 
tion. — Elkhart Journal. 
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Indiana TTniversity. 

The main building of the State school at Blooming- 
ton lies in ashes, and with it the library, laboratory 
and museum. Shall the State rebuild it at Blooming- 
ton ? The best interests of higher education in the 
State should determine the answer to this question. 
Is there any advantage to be gained to Indiana Uni- 
versity by its location at Bloomington ? Local inter- 
ests are not to be considered. The question is one 
altogether beyond the selling out of the State's best 
interests to any town or section of the State. 

There are great advantages to be gained, in higher 
education, by centralizing. We have three re- 
spectable schools, but set off at long range from each 
other, and each weak and compelled to beg state aid 
at every recurring session of the General Assembly. 

As matters stand the State pays three presidents, 
employs three faculties, sustains the expenses of 
three buildings, three libraries and three laborato- 
ries (such as they are). As a result work is dupli- 
cated, expenses are great, salaries are unnecessarily low, 
and the advantages to students greatly limited. 

The best interests of the State at large, the institu- 
tions themselves, and the cause of higher education 
in particular, demand that Indiana University shall 



become one and undivided. The State should cen- 
tralize its school interests for higher education, and 
endow the University thus formed with such a sum 
as to remove its beggary, and to place it on. such a 
basis that the sons and daughters of our people might 
find at home as great advantages and inducements as 
they now do in neighboring States. 



The Summer VormaL 
The Summer Normals are now on. The action of 
the new license law seems to have given new life to 
these schools. Viewed as a means for posting up, 
and for preparing for examinations, the Summer Nor- 
mal, as usually conducted, is a good thing. But 
when this design of the Summer Normal overshadows 
all others the results to teachers are very poor. Stu- 
dents need to study subjects, not to cram for exam- 
ination. Teachers are to deal with subjects as instru- 
ments in development of the minds and characters of 
pupils. If the Summer Normal would do the en- 
during work of the profession, it must be conducted 
upon the principles which inhere in all true advance- 
ment — its work must be fundamental, not superficial. 
It must aim at a clear insight into the subjects em- 
ployed in education, and endeavor to learn the nature 
of the child-mind and the laws and means of its de- 
velopment. Unless the Summer Normal can address 
itself to the scientific study of subjects of instruction, 
and to the science of mind, it is not worth much as a 
professional adjunct. 



EDVCATIOV OF OIELS. 



*H. 8. TARBBLL. 

1. The object of general education for every in- 
dividual being the same, the means used should be the 
same, except as modified by the characteristics and 
circumstances of the person educated. 

2. These means should be thorough elementary 
training in those subjects best suited to give needed 
information and essential culture, followed, when the 
individual circumstances require and permit it, by a 
higher elective course of study. 

3. The question of the education of girls as distinct 
from the education of boys is only a phase of special 
education. There are no intellectual difference between 
the sexes that require or justify a difference in their 
general education. 

4. Neither the right of girls to equal advantages 
with boys, nor their equal capacity for intellectual effort 
and attainment, is longer disputed, though certain men- 
tal differences in the sexes are generally recognized. 

5. Sex is but one element, and not always the main 
one, in determining what the higher education of the 
individual shall be, or at what point it shall commence. 
Co-education is the plan of nature, and the practical 
difficulties in its way are disappearing before improv- 
ed methods and in the light of successful experience. 

6. In institutions established by the State and sup- 
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ported by the public funds, the element of economy, 
combined with efficiency, will always be carefully con- 
sidered, and, if the State gives the girls within its bor- 
ders equal advantages with the boys, it will endeavor 
so to do with the least expenditure and with smallest 
practicable addition to educational machinery and dis- 
turbance to existing institutions. These conditions 
are evidently met by the admission of girls to the in- 
stitutions provided for boys. 

7. Experience sho.ws that the higher education of 
young women is successfully conducted in the same 
institution and classes with young men, without the 
presence of eithei' sex affecting the others more than 
at church or at the theater. The young women be- 
come more decorous, the young men more reserved 
and dignified. The danger of improprieties in the 
association of the sexes in schools is less than in the 
commingling of fashionable life. 

8. In all schemes of school education, allowance 
must be made for the education to be obtained from 
the family, society, the church and the State, and for 
the time and eifort which these means of education 
will consume. A fui*ther allowance must be made for 
the demands of growth and the contingencies of ill- 
health, and some degree of irregularity of attendance. 
Young people should not be allowed to work up to the 
full measure of their strength. There should always 
be the possibility of the greater effort without the appear- 
ance of harm. These allowances being made, and the 
system being elastic enough to admit them without 
serious jar, the co-education of the sexes will be found 
to have important advantages over any scheme of edu- 
cation for boys and girls separately. It seems, there- 
fore, to be for the interest of the State, society, and of 
most individuals, that co-education of the sexes should 
prevail in institutions supported by the State. 

*Froin R<»i)ort of iSartttoRR <'onventlon. 

EDUCATIONAL DAT AT ISLAND PABK 



The Western Chautauqua, at Rome City, Ind., is con- 
tinually growing in interest. Tuesday last was "Edu- 
cational Day,'' which is always a very important feature 
of the Assembly. Gov. Porter had been expected, but 
was unable to fill his engagement. This caused some 
disappointment, but otherwise the day was a success. 
Rev. Dr. Yocum, of Ft. Wayne College, opened the 
meeting. Touching the relation of the "Church and State 
in Higher Education," he said four theories may be 
maintained. The first theory is that education belongs 
to the church alone; that education is a sacred thing, 
and that the church and the church alone should have 
charge of education and especially of higher education. 
It is thought that the State is competent to build asy- 
lums, railroads, etc., and administer justice, but the 
church alone is competent to build school houses. It 
-was the theory of the middle ages, and at the close of a 
hard fought battle it had disappeared from France and 
Grermany. Another theory is that the State alone is 
competent to take charge of education. The influence 
of the State alone, like the air, can seek out all the 
cornera of human life, and administer education thor- 



oughly and efficiently. It is only- the State that runs 
so smoothly that light can be diffused thereby through 
all the classes of people. 

Another theory is that the State alone cannot adnun- 
ister education. It is said that there is vast waste of 
power in allowing both State and church to administer 
education. The State institutions are thinly attended, 
while side by side with them are denominational col- 
leges also sparsely attended. Would it not be better 
to turn all into one institution. 

But we cannot believe that the State administers 
with that readiness that we desire^ 

A writer in the North American Review has shown 
that a gi'cat church organization is more competent to 
take charge of education. Government does not al- 
ways run as smoothly. Sometimes the supplies are 
cut ofi*, jealousies and rivalry arise. I do not suppose 
that a comparison can be drawn, largely to the advan- 
tage of State institutions in favor of their thorough- 
ness. The State cannot do all which it desired and 
required. The fields are white unto the harvest and 
laborers are few. We need every help possible. It 
is sometimes said that we have too many tiufling, small 
institutions. We don't need great institutions as much 
as we need many of them. It is from these weak and 
feeble institutions that the men of talent have been 
sent, as famous men have come from poor families. A 
religious parent who has a child from 18 to 20 years 
of age, may well hesitate to send him to an institution 
not thoroughly committed to the moral education of 
the young. Nearly all our State institutions arc man- 
aged by men of religious belief. Yet the parent may 
well hesitate, it is said before sending his child to such 
an institution when there is one under the control of 
his own denomination. Another method has been 
proposed. I am informed by Prof Payne, that the 
first suggestion was made by Bishop Harris, of the 
Episcopal church in Michigan. He wonld establish 
church homes for the young at the great colleges, by 
different denominations. He proposed that the Episco- 
pal church establish such a home at Ann Arbor. 
Other associations could do the same, each to be presided 
over by a superintendent who should look after the wel- 
fare of the students spiritually. Freshman at best, are 
nearly all children, and need guidance. But it may 
be questioned whether the assembling of so many 
children in one great college were not injurious. 

The evil effect of a crowd in developing the worst 
side of people is very marked. And the plan of the 
homes might defeat its purpose. Some of these would 
be stronger and more popular than others, and draw 
away pupils from places intended for them. The last 
theory alluded to was that which contemplated both 
well-endowed State and denominational colleges. The 
rapid development of the country would make them 
ail necessary. — Daily Assembly, 

This issue contains a second portion of Howard 
Sandison's paper on * ' Teaching History. ' ' This paper 
by Mr. Sandison is one of the most valuable that has 
ever been presented to the teachers of Indiana. 
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The Suez caDal yielded net last year, $6,300,000. 

At the age of eighty years Gato learned the Greek 
language. 

Cotton was first cultivated in the United States in 
the year 1759. 

Plutarch was over seventy years old when he began 
the study of Latin. 

The government of the United States pays over 
$50,000,000 of interest annually. 

State Superintendent Holcombe and his mother have 
gone to Lake Geneva for a visit of several weeks. 

Miss E. E. Fisher of Delphi has been promoted to a 
higher position in the public schools of Iowa City. 

The school board has selected John W. McClure as 
principal of the Anderson high schools at a salary of 
eighty-three dollars per month. 

Chas. K. Kappes, late business manager of the Indi- 
anapolis Seminary, has gone to Eaton, New Mexico, 
to rusticate for a year. ^ 

Miss Lilian Whiting says the Harvard Annex 
gives an intellectual discipline far superior to that of 
any higher institution to which women are admitted. 

• It is estimated that over four-fifths of the members 
of the High School gradating classes in Iowa this year 
are young ladies. This figure would suit as well in 
Indiana. 

Mrs Emily Charles is prosperous in her busy life at 
Washington. She is preparing a second volume of 
poems, in addition to the work she does in conducting 

the Nationul Veteran, 

• 

Florence M. Adkinson edits the "Woman^s World" 
of the Indianapolis Sunday Sentinel in a most creditable 
manner. She understands the work of her department 
and does that work well. 

Miss Emma Waterman of DeKalb County Ind., 
graduated recently from Hillsdale College and won 
the Martin prize offered to the senior class for the 
highest attainment in mathematics. 

Prof J. H. Kappes and Mrs. Kappes former prin- 
cipals of the Indianapolis Seminary propose to spend 
the Summer and Autumn in a visit to friends at Glen- 
dale, Montana. It is hoped that such a trip will restore 
Mrs. Kappes to health again. 

Dr. Morgan Bix, by his notorious lectures in opposi- 
tion to the higher education of women, has caused 
much attention to be drawn to the opposite side of the 
question. Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake's lectures in 
reply to his lecture published under the title of "Wo- 
man's Place To-Day," have already reached a large 
sale. 

The first class of twenty-eight members, of the 
St. Louis Manual Training School has just completed 



the three years' course. They have made three 
steam engines, doing all the work from the drawing to 
the final touch. This education of the hands has not 
been accomplished at the sacrifice of the education of 
the head, as only two hours of each day is devoted to 
manual labor. They learn to mould, to cast, and to 
plane, bore and drill casting by machine tools. 
Wrought iron and steel are worked by them at the 
forge, and tempering, brazing and soldering are 
thoroughly learned. 

The Normal School at Valparaiso is now completing 
the tenth year of its existence. It is difficult in view 
of the size and importance of this remarkable school, to 
realize that it is comparatively a young institution. 
What would seem the work of a century is really that 
of a decade, and the "founders" are scarcely yet middle 
aged men. Among the instructors who won for the 
institution its fame, looks down upon the students from 
the walls, is Hon. John W. Holcombe, our State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Superintendent MacAUister is introducing some new 
methods of teaching in the Philadelphia schools. Visit- 
ing a school lately where the word "water" was given 
out for definition, he took the class with him on a con- 
versational excursion after "water" to springs, rivers, 
and the ocean, noticing its evaporation, and following 
it through the clouds and the rain back to earth again. 
He is rather impatient of the cumbrous details of many 
of the text books, and is said to hold as a general pro- 
position that "The best method of teaching is that 
which gets closest to nature, and with methods con- 
forming to this standard ; and with a simplification of 
the course of studies the public schools will in the 
near future be something more than institutions to 
force into the puplis' minds a number of ban*en and 
useless facts out of relation to the needs of practical 
life." 

Asbury TTnivenity. ' 

A friend of Asbury University, in a recent letter 
makes the following exhibit of the work and growth of 
the institution : 

Chartered in 1836, the first regular college classes 
were organized in 1838. The catalogue for 1839 shows 
3 professors and 85 students, among whom were 2 
juniors, 2 sophomores and 7 freshmen. The catalogue 
of 1883 shows 13 professors, 3 tutors, 503 students, of 
whom there are 37 seniors, 30 juniors, 65 sophomores, 
70 freshmen. The total numbers of graduates 834, 
of whom 74 were young women. The first woman 
graduated at Asbury in 1871, and no class since then 
has wanted the genial presence of woman. The occu- 
pations of the graduates show 132 ministers ; 27 have 
been presidents of colleges ; 119 professors and teachers ; 
253 lawyers; 87 physicians. Indiana and California 
have seated Asbury's sons in the Governor's chair; 3 
United States senators, 1 cabinet officer, 5 members 
of the United States House of Kepresentatives. One 
of the Supreme judges of Indiana graduated in 1846. 
Sixteen are found amoung the editors and journalists, 
while farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, merchants 
and bankers are also represented. 
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Complimentary. 

The Home and School contains the follo^ving tribute 
to an Indiana man: 

"The Public Schools of Owonsboro, Ky., ha.ve just 
closed the most successful and generally satisfactory 
terms since their inauguration. Superintendent 
Goodwin, and his first assistant, Prof Hester, have 
proven themselves the right men in the right place, 
and they will be accorded the thanks and gratitude of 
the entire community for the zeal, competency and 
fidelity they have manifested in the conduct of the 
school/' 



Special Inducements. 

During the summer months the Educational Week- 
ly desires to secure the services of at least one active 
person in each county in the State to take subscrip- 
tions. We want none but active workers, and to such, 
liberal terms are offered. The Weekly is already in 
demand. Teachers aud School Trustees find precisely 
what they want, in the Educational Weekly and 
hence to secure a large list of subscribers is an easy 
matter. We are now prepared to assign territory tor 
the summer's work. 

Persons desiring the benefits of this agency in their 
respective counties are requested to correspond at once 
with the publishers. 



James Whitcomb Riley's new books will soon be out. 
It is entitled "The Old Swimmin' Hole and 'Leven 
More Poems," by Benj. F. Johnson, of Boone. These 
rhymes attract much attention and induce the Author 
to publish them. 



0ffli[ial. 



Transfer of Surplus Dog Tax to School Bevenne Accounts. 

[Letter Book No. 51.] I think the township trus- 
tees may transfer to the school revenue accounts the 
surplus dog-tax before the August meeting of the 
county commissioners, and embody the amounts in 
their reports to them and to the county superintend- 
ents, subject, like all their other accounts, to revision 
and correction by the courts. 

The Period Covered by the Trustees* Beports to Coitnty 
Commissioners. 
[No. 52.] The report to county commissioners made 
by the school trustees must this year begin with the 
date at which their last year's reports ended ; that is, 
the first Monday after the second Tuesday in October, 
1882, and cover the period from that time through July 
31, 1883. Hereafter both reports (the one to the county 
superintendent and the one to the commissioners) will 
cover the same year, froiti August 1st to July 31st in- 
clusive. * 

Are Trustees Obliged to Provide Instruction in German 

for All Orades of a School When Patrons 

Petition for it. 

[No. 53.] The school law provides that instruction 
shall be imparted in certain studies, the German lan- 



guage under certain circumstances being included in 
the list. The time at which these studies shall be com- 
menced, the order in which they shall be taken up and 
the length of time devoted to each are matters which 
are and must be left to the board of trustees. It is the 
duty of the board to act ujwn such a petition as you 
mention, but to act in the way which, in their discre- 
tion, seems most practicable. 

Is a Vew School Board Bound by an Election of Teach- 
ers by the Old Board. 

[No. 54.] From the fact that a reorganization of the 
board, and a renewal of bonds of all the members are 
required each year, it is evident that the law regards 
the board after such change as a new and different 
board, though it may be composed of the same men, 
and as a rule, two of the three will be the same. As a 
general principle, a board or an ofiicer is bound by the 
official acts of his predecessor, if within the powers con- 
ferred by the law. But it is not reasonable to suppose 
that a board is empowered to make contracts and ar- 
rangements for carrying on any business which its suc- 
cessor would have abundant time to provide for. The 
new board is to conduct and manage school affairs 
from the time of its organization, and to it should be 
left the selection of the teachers who are to be its em- 
ployes. I am sustained in this view by the published 
opinion of a former attorney general. 

Who are Voters at School Meetings. 

[No. 55.] The law does not give school patrons the 
right to select teachers. Voters at school meetings for 
other purposes are all tax-payers, except married wo- 
men and minors, who are listed by the trustee as par- 
ents, guardians or heads of families, and attached to the 
district in which the school meeting is held. 
The above are selected from my recent decisions. 

John W. Holcombe, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The State Superintendents of Indiana. 

The following list of names of the eminent gentlemen who have 
filed the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
be of interest to our readers : 

William C. Sarrabee,* 1852- 5 

Caleb Mills,* 1855- 7 

William C. Sarrabee, 1857- 9 

Samuel S. Rugg,» 1859-61 

Miles J. Fletcher, »♦ 1861- 2 

Samuel K. Hoshout, 1862 

Samuel L. Rugg, 1862- 5 

Geo. W. Hoss, 1865- 9 

Milton B. Hopkins,** 1873- 4 

Alexander C. Hopkins, t 1874- 5 

James H. Smart, • 1865-81 

John M. Blass, 1881- 3 

John "W. Holcombe, 1883 

Of the twelve superintendents, only seven are now living ; the 
names of Sarrabee, Mills, Rugg, Fletcher, and the elder Hopkins 
being now written **among the stars." Twice has the department 
been closed as its chief has been called to the better world. Only 
two of the superintendents have served under appointment. The 
portraits of all the ex-superintendents except Prof. Fletcher, the 
younger Hopkins, and Profs, Smart and Bloss hang in the rooms of 
the department, and these deficiencies will soon be supplied. 
*Dece«wd. '^'IMed in office. fAppointed. 
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RICHMOIVD 

NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

SEPTEMBER 3d, 188 3. 



THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 
Normal Course, t'"-" J^""^' 

Each yenr h romi»loto Course in itnolf. 

Preparatory Course, ^«^^ ^^'^^^ 

FitH youuflt poople for College 

Elective Course* students select from regular coursei* of study, 
such subjects as they desire, if prepared to 
take them to advantage. 

Send for 

Twelve-Page Announcement 

Contat7iing Fnll Particulars, 

Address . 
or 



C. W, HODGIN, Principal, 

J. B. BAGAV, Associate Principal. 



CHOOL BOOK 

A NEW SERIES OF 



We respeetftilly call the attention of School Trustees through- 
out the State to the New Serh's of Arithmetics and Sindlers pub- 
lished eK|M>ciaUy for, and U!«'d for thnn' years past in, the Public 
Schools of Indianaptdis. A revised edition of the Arithmetics 
has just been publisluHl, and the books have given such eminent 
satisfaction in the city, that we can now heurtily recommend 
their use throughout the entire State. The new and special fea- 
tui-e of these Arithmetics is that they are not cum lK>red with 
troublesome Rules, but teach by practice only, and "Practice 
makes jwrfect." In Merii we believe they are unexcelle<l by 
any other series in use, while the prices are 

LESS THAN ONE-HALF 

the usual cost of such books, as the following special prices attest: 

No. 2 Speller, for second and third years, 19 pages, heavy 

pai>er cover, retail price <).'{ 

No. 2 Speller, "A manual of Wonis for Spelling Drill," board 

cover. Ill pages !•'> 

Graded e.xercises in arithmetic, No. 1, for second year pupils, 

paper cover, 40 pages f>4 

Graded exercises in arithmetic, No. *2, fundamental opera- 
tions, board cover, 17« pages 2.1 

Gradeil exercises in arithmetic, No. 3, Fractions and Per- 

cent4ige, board covers, 118 pages 20 

These books were compiled by Prof. J. J. Mills and Miss N- 

('ropsey, Ass't Sup'tg City Schools, whose intelligence and long 

experience makes them especially fltt<*d for the work. 

For further particulars address the publishers, 

MERRILL, MEIGS & CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS. 




THE PRACTICAL 

USINESS 

COLLEGE. 



YANCE BLOCK, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA. 



We have the most practical course in Double-Entry Bookkeeping taught, and 
we challenge comparison. 

We guarantee that our graduates will be competent to keep any set of books in 
the United States. 

When a student has mastered our course he can be examined by a committee of 
leading business men and accountants, and if they do not pronounce hira compe- 
tent to keep the most diflBcnlt set of books, we will ref^ind the money paid. 

•®" If our graduates are required to give bonds by their employers, guaran- 
teeing their integrity, we fUmish them, upon receiving satisfactory reference a« 
to their habits and honesty. 

Telegraphy thoroughly taught. 

9Sf We obtain lucrative situations for our graduates. 
Phonography (or short-hand) thoroughly taught. 
The English branches receive special attention. 
Separate and elegant rooms for ladies. 

Send for College Circular. 

No vacation. Students can enter at any time. 

"""^ W* W. Granger & Go. 



ASK FOR 



DIXON'S 



AMERICAN 



GraphitePencils 

S-Soft. 
$M-$oft Medium. 
M — Medium. 

H-Hard. 
VH-Very Hard. 



JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 



THE IMPERIAL HIGHWAT. 

The liest subscription book published. "It contains mort^ solid sense to the 
square inch than any other book published." If you want to make money, don't 
fail to take an agency for this book. Address 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Wotttoin ^""^ T'ettttteraincet 

BY \ FRANCES E. WILLARD }^preb't of thk 

"VsT, O- T- TJ- 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great intere«t felt in the 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country will make the de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a temperance order, every 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformation at heart, will desir«» ft 
copy. Expensively bound, .3.3 full-page illustrations, price $2..'>0. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis. 
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Summer Schools for Teachers. 

A very hopelul sign of the times is the 
desire, on the part of more thoughtful 
teachers, to extend and deepen their profes- 
sional knowledge. This is an evidence that 
the conception of the teacher's office is be- 
coming better defined and that in conse- 
quence a new measure of fitness is in process 
of formation. The nature of real teaching 
is becomming better known ; and this pro- 
cess in knowledge is accompanied by the 
feeling of personal unfitness for such delicate 
and difficult duties. It is now beginning to 
be seen that education has a deep philosophy 
and a most interesting history; and that in 
the professional study of the teaching an 
there is a field for the exercise of ones best 
intellectual gifts. It now begins to appear 
that to be a teacher fit for the times one 
must be both a good thinker and a deep 
thinker. Borrowed methods, accepted on 
authority, are no longer to be counted as a 
professional outfit for teaching. There is 
a growing desire to look below methods to 
the doctrines from which they issue. In 
this way the teacher's horizon is being lift- 
ed, and teaching is becoming an intellectual 
employment because it is a rational art. 

When this awakening has taken place 
then comes the desire to extend one's gen- 
eral scholarship and to perfect one's profes- 
sional knowledge. **1 do not know enough 
to be a good teacher*" is the first conviction. 
The requests that come to me for advice, 
from teachers who feel their need of wider 
scholarship, are painfully pathetic. To my 
advice to suspend teaching for a season and 
become a student for a year or two, there 
is usually the response, **I cannot afford to 
abandon a position that is necessary for my 
support." In many cases no better finan- 
investment could be made; but there are 
but few who have faith enough in the future 
to forego a certainty for an uncertainty. 

The summer school for teachers, now 
growing in favor, comes to the aid of such as 
I have indicated, where a year or two years 
cannot be spared for reviving or extending 
one's scholarship, a few weeks of the long 
vacation can be devoted to professional 
study ; and if this time be well spend it will 
stimulate self-help to such a degree that 
the most pressing of a teacher's limitations 
can be overcome. 

For several years the '^Island Park As- 
sembly," or Western Chautauqua, at Rome 
City, Indiana, has offered the advantages of 
a summer school for teachers on terms that 
come within the means of all who are dis- 
posed to study for personal improvement. 



This year the •• Secular Teacthers' Con- 
gress," opened July 2d, and will extend 
to July 23d. The programme embraces a 
systematic course of lectures on the theory, 
history and practice of teaching. There 
will be instruction in subjects for those who 
wish to review their common school studies, 
and also instuctions in principles and 
methods for those who desire this kind of 
help. — iV. H. Payne in School Moderator, 

County Institutes of Indiana— 1883. 

The following list contains all ihe insti- 
tutes reported at the State Department of 
Public Instruction to date — July 18, '83: 



rorxTV. 



AdHIIlH 

B^'iitoii 

BlKckfunl 

Brown 

Carrol I 

( 'asf) 

riark 

Clinton 

DllVii'HK 

I)eart>orn 

IVx'Hiur 

Delaware 

DuboiM . ...... 

Klkhart 

Fnyeltv 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GibHon 

Grant 

Green 

Hamilton , 

Ilendrickw.. ... 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington .., 

Jackfion 

Jasper , 

.lay 

.FeflTerson 

.lenninKrt .... 
JohUHon 

Knox 

Kom-iudko .. , 

La Grange.. .. 

Lake 

La Porto 

Lawrenre 

Martin 

MonrtK* 

Montgomery... 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Park 

Porter 

Powey 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

RuBh 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

St. Joseph 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland .. 
Tippecanoe . . . 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh . 
Vermillion.... 

Vigo 

Wabaah 

Warren . . . . 

Warrick 

Waehington... 

Wayne 

White 



Decatur 

Fowler . 

Hartford Citv.. 

Nashville 

Delphi 

Logansport . . . 
ChMrleHto\\n ... 
Frankfort .... 
Wa(«hington ... 
.\uri)ra .... . 
(ireenHburgli .. . 

Miincii' 

Jasper 

Klkhart .. .. 
Connersville. 
Now Albany ... 
Ve«Nli'rKviII«'. . .. 
Brookvilb- . . . . 
Roclii'Hter. .. 
jPrimeton..! .. 

Marion 

I Bloonillel.l 

Noblesvill.. 

Danville 

Newcastle 

Kokomo 

Huntington. 
BrownHtt»wn .. 

Rensselaer 

Portland ... 

Madison 

'rn«>n . . .. 

Franklin 

Vincennes 

Warsaw 

.ligrange 

Crown Point.. . 

LaPorte 

BiHlford 

Shoals , 

Bloomington... 
Crawfonlsville., 
Rising Sun..... 

Paoli , 

SiM'iicer , 

Riwkville 

Winslow 

Valpraiso 

Mt. Vernon... 
Greencastle ... 
Winch«»iter.... 

Versailes 

Rushville. .. 

Scott*«ville 

Shelby villo.... 

Rockport 

Knox 

Mishawaka ... 



OATK. 



Aug. 27 

Vug. 27 

Aug. 2<» 

lune 2.'» 

Aug. 2«» 

Aug. 21' 

V"g. l:» 

.Aug. 2«» 

. . . Aug. 2t» 

Aug. i\\ 

Aug. 1:J 

Aug. 2(» 

Fulv 2:J 

Sept. 3 

.\>ig. l.t.(,2 wwks) 

... Aug. 2i» 

Sept. '.» 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 2t» 

lulv 2:5 

Aug. 2(», 

Aug. -JO 

Aug. -20 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 27 

Aug. V.\ 

Aug. r> 

Aug. 2«»(2 we«'kH) 

...Aug. 2t» 

Aug. 2tl 

Aug. -iS^ 

Vug. 2<» 

Aug. '2S\ 

S«'pt. :J 

Aug. 27 

Dei-. 24 

Aug. 2<> 

luly :M) 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 2(» 

Vug. 20 

Aug. 27 

Sept. :i 

Aug. 2» 

Aug. l.t 

Aug. 2z 

Aug. 2:1 

Aug. 2«) 

Aug. la 

Aug. 2() 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 27 

Sept. a 

Aug. 2f) 

Aug. 20 

Sept. 24 

Aug. 20 



[KSTABLISHED I877.J 

THE IHDIAirAFOLIS SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AVD ORATORT. 

The .Vrt of Oratory, Genturo and Dramatic Expres- 
sion based on the Syntem and Philoflophy of Delserte. 
Private and class instruction. 

A few pupils will be received during the coming 
summer. 
S<«nd for circulars. Applv to 

T. J. McAVOY, 
Room 74 Vance Block. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

OiuyEXiciyiiyiysTANn 
Ovlwl too Oilflad Iwlmnitntlenii 

— ^THROUGH TEXAS — 

By Sweet & Knox, editors of "Texas Siptings" 
One of the most humorous and witty books ever 
published .__.S/iV_y, Rich in Fun and Information! 
Por circulars & terms, ad- 
.dress, OiadBaAtl Book k Blblf 
paper (BooM.ifi Anftdt, Giaohutl, 0. 



Sullivan 

Vevay 

Lafayette 

Tipton 

Liberty 

Evansville.... 

Newport ...... 

Tcrre Haute... 

Wabash 

Williamsport.. 
Boonevillo .... 

Salem , 

Centreville .... 
Monticello..... 



Aug. 20 

Aug. 13 

......Aug. "20 

.Aug. 27 

. ...Aug. 27 

.Aug. 20 

!!!!'.July :I0 

. . ...Aug. '27 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 27 



The People's Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. 

^Uq. £aUdt, (EPteape^t, anb 9Tlo>t (Eompfete (Si^cCopebia ^ufcCidfwb 

C0NTAIN8 ovBB /WjOOO TopiCH, 5,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. It embraces the wholk cihclk or human 
KNOWLKDUE, and forms a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all uskkul iNroRMATioN. It 
is a condensation into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is addeil 
a VAST AMOUNT of important information collected and arranged since other Cyclopedias were issued, — the 
whole brought down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 25,000 sets sold the 

riBST YEAR. 

THE MOST COMPREHEN^IVB IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARRANGEMENT. THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. 
THE MOST AWRACTIV^ IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE- THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 

^Id by subseription only. Agents wanUd. Vei iMirUcttUrf ftddrMs J. M. OlcotT, IiidiAilapolU. 



puuiisiicu. .■>/'ft_y, men i 

Agent$Wanted! \^ 

^Mention this paper fj 



IPMEBIM 

li^Jrja Ul^ C!«Keiitl&l qmUiUtm of 
■ J IrteticJty, Dnrabilltj,' and rem! 
l>waii gulU action, and ar^- 
:*vJ l(j rll wtyh*n of writing 
Ir or ai Hi e vt^ry whefis. 




I.ison, Btakeman, Taylor & Co., N. Y 



/ FRENCH ORGEBHAN/ 

IN TEN WEEKS 

Too can, at your own home, by 

w. HIORini o. nOnflinll S UNNSiOnOIUni olSWDy 

Jjeam to tpewt <!-— ♦*- 4-»»«— »— ti<-»i nr 0«rra«a » 
fi.r [tie : ■: iV 

AU ■ ulw^ribi? r*— ( • '_' • ,r - ,, J k:j ^ 1 . j^«' —fccconie act- 
nail }r ?ijpiUof Dr- RuBi'ttlhtl. wbucurrccti all nxtrciua, 
and cnrreipandi with. tl3«iB Id ngard touij dLfficyJUat 
wliii^ti HIST occur- 

Bpfciiurn cop J. F«sc*i or G«rmftB, ts wnti, 

PflLj-ii Thk N*tioj<^ Hew Ynrkr "Thli !■ viOtcitit 
dou l>t tht l^^it ijttrm cMr (iRTiaeci for l»niilic to ip«ik 
a f ri rr] fh \».n l^mf[» \ D a ^Oft t) m^*" 

lljr^i^^iid I £.00' (vt fta^iubieripUon, ulth i)Ht)1«^ of 
hsTLni? laii jf>ui «x»rei«*i camci«l aad i^utitioBi an- 
SWertJ. 

\BSTX8 * LAUBIAT, PabUilim, 
8M-S05 WMUBfton St^ Borton, Uua.^ 



r 



UTHI 

J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & most 
Popular Line to 

Lonisville, Nashville, MemphlB-Cha- 
tanooga, Atlanta* Mobile and 

^eifv Orleans 

Is obviously to advantafre of passenger go- 
Inff South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elearant Parlor 
Gars run between Chica^ and Louisville daily 
without chanfce. 

Through Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare advantagres. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

A sic your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the *'Jeflr' and they will answer "yes, 
always Uke the old reliable. 

J. M. & I. H. H. 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leavinflT of trains, please apply to 

ROBT. EMMBTTi Dist. pass, agrent, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandolla Building one Siluire West 
of union Depot. ^^-^ 
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ANHOnNGEMENT ! 



THE Il,OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Libraiy 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Innadia. 



THISOi 



iPlPJllPlPILiill 



^^ A CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Deiiitton Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

m 

Every iiiHtrunieut we sell must prove aa repreeented, or it may be returned at 
(»ur expeDBe. Onr assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Call and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

Sz Si $4JV. JPewM. St., 

fNDJANAPOU^y IND, 



p URDUE ]J NIYERSITY, 

LAFA YETTE, INDIANA. 
Fall Term Begins Thursday, 

Se|ttettt6er 6^ ^^3^ 

I. A Coarse in Agriculture. 

A Course in Practical Mechanics 
and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expenses for hoard, room, light, fuel and 
washing, about 1(50.00 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. Otie Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departments. 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

Indiana, or to James H. Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 




The Seventh Annual Seeeion of the IndisnspoliB Seminary opens September 12, 
1883, under the direction of Junius B. Boberts and Eli. F. Brown, succeeeors to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappes. Exclusively for ladies and misses. Full course for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergart«n. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Special departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into the fomily of the resident Principal. Address 

JNPJANAPOLIS SEMINARY. 

343 & 345 N. Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, In4t 
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The Forty-Fonrth Session 

OF THE 

N"orixistl Soliool 

— AND— 

Business Institute,^ Just Opened. 

It is by far the H|>gt PrOSperCllS SeSSiolI ^^^* school has ever seen. 

More of the Old Students have returned ^^^^ ^^ &ny previous time. 

The school was never in betteiir condition* o"* i" better shape to do good work. 
Everybody is happy and full of enthusiasm. 

The prospects for the fatnre were never so flattering. 

9Iore thfui 500 ^^^^^ already registered for the rcgnlar classcs ^^ ^^^^ v^^^ — onc-third more ^^^^^ ^^ ^"y 

previous time. 

Educators and patrons of schools have investigated for themselves, and are fully convinced that by our plan of sectioning the classes, 
a large attendance is not a detriment, but one of the best evidences of a school's worth. 

Better to accommodate the increased attendance. 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Will be made during the present summer. 

Valuable additions will be made to the Laboratory. 
' New books are continually arriving, so that by the fall term the liilftrarv will he SHPeatlV enlarfiTCd* 

INSTRUCTION.' * ' 

With reference to the character of the instruction given, its thoroughness, etc., no criticisms are ever offered. From the beginning 
of the school, none but experienced instructors have been employed. Now Specialists are placed in charge of each department. 

• NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF ROOMS. 

The greatest difficulty has been to provide suitable accommodations to meet the rapid growth of the school. We are now Prepared 
TO Meet This Last Difficulty. So many buildings have been erected that the Original idea of arranging the rooms in suites 
is being carried out. The rooms in East Hall, and many in Stile's Hall, have been thus arranged for some time. Work has already . 
commenced in other buildings. Heritage Hall (Flint's Hall) has been remodeled and elegantly furnished. 'I'he rooms are carpeted 
with Brussels carpet, and supplied with everything that goes to make them home-like. Before, the opening of the fall term, the rooms 
for students in the Commercial Hall will be similarly constructed and furnished, while in the majority of the other buildings the rooms 
are already so arranged. Two students will occupy a suite. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 

Since Mrs. Kinsey has taken charge of the Ladies' Department, the number of ladies in attendance has constantly increased. Not 
withstanding the two large buildings and a number of smaller buildings, which are occupied exclusively by ladies, during the present 
term we have had some difficulty in providing rooms for all. In the future this will not be so. All of the rooms in Heritage Hall 
will^be used for ladies, and the rooms in two additional buildings will be wholly reserved for them. 

There is nothing that gives us greater )»leasure than to be able to provide these comforts for the students, and yet not increase the 
expense. 

DEPARTMENTS.— Preparatory, Teachers' Bnsiness, Collegiate, Engineering, 
Special Science, M nsdcal, fine Art, Phonographic, Telegraphic, Penmanship, Elo- 
cntionary, Law, Medical, Phrenological and Review. Each Departsicnt is complete 
in itself. (See Catalogue.) 

With the exception of Law, Instrumental Music, Telegraphy, Phonography, and advanced work in Art, students have the advan- 
tage of all these without extra charge. The attencc being large, enables us to have beginning, advanced, regular and review 
CLASSES EVERY TERM. To accommodate in this way is impossible where the attendance is small. 

POSITIONS SECURED. 

The demand for teachers and business men, trained here, is greater than we can supply. All who qualify themselves thoroughly are 
certain of good paying positions. 

The school having representatives from all parts of the United States and Canadas, has unusual facilities in this line. 

THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

^ In connection with the Normal is the most complete Business College in the West. It is conducted on the actual business plan. 
The attendance being large, enables us to sustain two sets of offices. This affords advantages found at no other Commercial School. 
EXPENSES. — Tuition, $S per term. Board, with well furnished room, il^i.yo to $1.^0 per week — never exceeding the latter. 

REASON WHY WE CAN AFFORD THE BEST ACCOMMODATION AT THE LOW RATES NAMED: 
The boarding department is now under our immediate supervision. 

We own the college buildings and boarding houses, and have expended more than ;|(200,ooo in improvements. We pay no rents, 
nor are taxes allowed on school property ; so that it is evident that we are able to give better accommodations, and at lower rates, than 
where the buildings are owned by outside parties who are obliged to pay high rents and taxes. 

Plans and specifications have been received from our architect, Mr. Rose, of South Bend, for a magnificent additional 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. 

This will be the finest building on College Hill. Work will be commenced as soon as at all practicable. No effort or expense has 
been spared in order that the school might be placed in such a condition as would give to students every advantage found at older and 
endowed institutions, and at an expense not one-third so great. 

Test our statemenes by giving tjie sphool a trial. If we do not do our part, the traveling expenses of the student to and from the 
school will be paid by us. ^ 

calendar. 

Summer or Review term will open June 5 ; Fall term will open August 28 ; First Winter term will open November 6 ; ^cond Wi» 
ter term will open January 15, 1884. "\Vrit? to i|s, "V^e take pleasure in answering all questions. Catalogue mailed free. Address 

^ Jf . P, BROWN, Principal, or p. ?. JCINSPY, Asso9iatc Principal 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH 



UNSURPASSED 



In all the Essen; 



LtialB of Good Read( 
In Mechanioal Exc 



ers. 



In Gradation, ^^ 

In Clieapness. 



180 IULUS^ntA.TIOIfS« (^^ °^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paintings, made espe.- 
:illy for this series by PETER MOKAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEc*- 
SELL, SHEPl^ARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

• Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as ^'learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern ''variations*' to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, ali that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
i I lustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

s..^ ...atter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gtadualinaease of the vocakulary^ which 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phDnic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of ^1.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ ^ im^^W^ i«fl#» fer^iitei*^ and '§a!talcgm, 
E. H. BUTIaZSR & CO., Publishers, 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all Tou Veed 
for an Outfit! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

n_M Aim ^^ ^ make the best Desk 
liUr llltll in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

**Otte ^fJf^iUiofv oj t^de ®«^^ itv 
*Sen ^ecw^," proves 

BLAKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SHOOL INKS. REW ARDS OF MERIT 
—500 in set, price $1.5. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DITIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less rayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS A; CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 2% S. Penh. St., Indianapolis. Ind. 



ImportantAnnouncement 

The Ninth Edition of the People's Cyclopedia han been eurichtHl by the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maptf ever incorporated \n any work 
of reference. 

These new maps — embracing ©very State and Territory in Dw Union- -are 
drawn and engraved from the latest surveya, add printed from tin? flneet copiM>r. 
Accompanying each map i« a very full and complete tabic o{ statiHtieal niattor, 
bronght down to the present year. 

In the Peoplb*8 Cyclopedia the geography and topography of the wtn'M U now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two Hmall mapM 
and diagrams. It thus gives a torographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important flcpart- 
ment the " People's " fi^r excels all other Encyclopedias. 

These new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increa^Mxl 
the cost of the manufacture. We have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) S14..')0 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) 16.r>0 " " 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18..'i0 ** '< 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 18.()0 " ♦' 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 '* ♦' 

Owing to the increased size of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it iu either style, and i*ocommond the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prices. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or tho new 
edition. 

We trust that our efibrts to ftirnish the people with a Cyclopedia bc8t adapted 
to their needs, may receive tho same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. 

Very Respectfully, 

J. M. OLCOTT. 

A popular account of the Heroes and Adven- 
turers, who by their Valor and War-craft Iwnt 
back the Savages firom the borders of civilization, 
and gave the American forests to the plow and the 
- nr* 1 sickle. 

^Tragedy jr 

lustrations. Specimen pp y^ • T * /^ 

sent fk«e. AoEKTS WANtED. W^t/^T%^^^t* I 1 T^ • 

Jail Blmtt ^^^'^"'^'^''''^ xiuiicci JL/iic 



Romance 



By A. L. MASON, 
with an introduction 
by Dr: J. C. Rid- 
PATH. 1,000 pp. 100 
magnificent ill 
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CRfSP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 



PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Vol. I. 



Indianapolis, Indiana, July 28, 1883. 



:nde 



No. 4. 
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The telegraph strike still continues. 

Dispatches hrom Egypt state that at the town of 
Paris Kour, eight miles south of Damietta, leprosy has 
appeared and is rapidly spreading. 

The Indiana State Fair will be held at Indianapolis, 
from September 24 to September 29. The North -east- 
ern Indiana Fair will be held at Waterloo, Ind., from 
October 1 to October 5, 

The Louisiana Lottery proposes to Hue General 
Grosham for the sum of $100,000 damages. The mails 
are closed against the lotteries on proper grounds, and 
the Postmaster-General is not alarmed at the threatened 
suit. 

The Willimantic Linen Company of Connecticut has 
taken a commendable step in the direction ot compuls- 
ory education, by making it a rule of the company 
hereafter not to employ operators of any kind who can 
not read and write. 

Cholera in Europe is spreading gi'adually but surely. 
At Cairo deaths occur at the rate of 500 daily, or at a 
rate in proportion to 100 deaths daily in Indianapolis. 
The scourge has invaded the regiments of the British 
army stationed in that region. 

The Indiana State Board of Health . met in special 
session this week to consider all practical precautions 
to prevent the npread of diwease. Instructions will be 
sent to all cities and towns. The preventive measures 
of cleanliness and drainage are the most important. 

Professor H. H. Beliield, of Chicago, has been placed 
in charge of the industrial school in that city. Wealthy 
citizens of Chicago have endowed the school liberally. 
Mr. Belfield is a vigorous man and will bring strong 
life into the new work. Tlie eyes of the West watch 
with interest the great movement in education of which 
this school is a representative. 

General Charles P. Stone, chief engineer of the Flor- 
ida Ship Canal Company, has completed his survey of 
the territory through which it is proposed to build the 
(^nal, and makes a favorable report in which he says 
there is no enterprise now contemplated or in progi'css 
that would confer gi'cater benefits upon the commerce 



of the world than the Florida ship canal, or that could 
depend upon a larger business. 

The Southern Exposition at liouisville, Ky., will 
open August 1. The President of the United States, 
Secretary of Treasury, Secretary of War, Postmaster- 
General and General Sheridan w411 attend the opening. 
The occasion is one which warrants this recognition of 
its importance by the high officials of the national gov- 
ernment. The exposition is intended to afford a prac- 
tical opportunity to visitors from all parts of the union 
to examine the resources, the present development and 
capabilities of the Southern States. 

The trustee and faculty of Indiana University an- 
nounce that the University will open in all its depart- 
ments at the usual time, the 6th of vSeptember. By 
that time preparations will be completed to accommo- 
date all the classes. The main building is uninjured, 
and all possible facilities will be furnished to carry on 
the regular collegiate work without serious interruption. 



Convention of Colored Citizens. 

The representative colored people of the State have 
been in session in Indianapolis during the week. The 
attendance has been large ; the work has been of more 
than ordinary importance to the colored race in the 
United States. Among the resolutions adopted are the 
following bearing upon education : 

liesolved, That the colored citizens of Indiana hereby 
pledge themselves to promote education, morality and 
thrift amftng their race by every means in their power 
as the best method of obliterating race distinctions and 
of securing their due influence as citizens. ' 

Resolved^ That wo extend to our less-favored breth- 
ren in the Southern States our sympathy in their suf- 
ferings, which they have born and are still bearing in 
their struggle for thefr constitutional and legal rights. 

Resolved^ That as true and loyal citizens of the 
United States, we will yield prompt and hearty obe- 
dience to all rightful authority and public law, and in 
return will ask the full protection of the law while in 
faith and labor we work out the problem of the colored 
race in America. 

Resolevd, That this convention recommend the work 
of temperance as promulgated by the Woman's Christ- 
ian Temperance Union of the State of Indiana as a 
cause that should enlist the efforts of every friend of 
mankind. • 
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THE FBOrCIPLES THAT FBEYAH DT mriTED 
STATES HISTOBT. 



HOWARD i(ANDIM)N. 
PART 111. 

METHOD OF PRESENTING HISTORinAL MATERIALS. 

Those principles that mark and characterize each epoch, form its 
inner life In each epoch they form the true ground for the inter- 
pretation of the outer life. In the ligh,t of principles only, can the 
pupil be led to a clear understanding of the events, laws, charters, 
conventions and petitions of the early epoch ; and ihe great ques- 
tions of territorial organization, tariff, national bank, internal im- 
provements and others of the later epochs. 

The true method in History will seize upon these principles that 
give character to the different ejxjchs and hold them aloft to give 
light and life to all outward events. 

There is, indeed, no other way in which the history of our nation 
can be intelligently studied, than that one in which "the minds of 
the pupils are led to act in accordance with those principles of asso- 
ciation which are ihe constitution of the mind. These principles 
are those necessary forms of knowledge by which they generalize 
and classify when considering the events of our nation's life; e. g., 
the well-known relations of contiguity, resembiance or anahgy and 
causaiity.^^ 

In illustration of the application of the first, the events of U. S. 
History could be considered in a geographical relation and in rela- 
tion to Ihe life of any individual embodying a principle ; e. g., Jef- 
ferson, when the endeavor could be made to have the pupils grasp 
the succession of events by referring them to certain definite stages 
in his life ; thus, his birth, education, early character and his various 
official stations ; the condition of the nation at his retirement to 
private life, and at his death. Such could be the manner at all 
stages of our history, serving as a net to apprehend and retain the 
complicated details of our progress. 

In illustration of the second relation it may be said that the 
events of one epoch of U. S. History could be arranged and classi- 
fied by their similarity to or difference from those of another. 
Moreover, if the pupils compare the lives of men given to differ- 
ent pursuits, but exhibiting under these the same qualities, which 
have led to equal success in their pursuits, they are dealing with 
the relation of analogy, another kind of resemblance, and a most 
instructive relation in U. S. History, by which, indeed, it has much 
of its weight as an aid to morality and forecast. 

The nature of the third of these relations will be sufficiently set 
forth when it is said that the record of the events of our nation may 
be arranged by attributing the acts of our leading men to their mo- 
tives, and by tracing in the great movements of our national life, 
the natural consequences of certain features that have previously 
characterized it; when, in considering the physical comfort and 
well being of our people, the pupils are led to associate certain 
states of body or mind with circumstances of their homes, or their 
personal habits. 

The investigation of the subject, undei these relations, prepares 
the pupil to comprefiend the inner life of his country, and not only 
to comprehend its inner life, but to firmly hold in memory the events 
that are the manifestation of that life. For it is well known 
that pupils are systematically held to analysis and reconstruction 
according to these relations, and memory finally acts through the 
exercise of the judgment, and thereby obtains a rational hold of 
events. 

In the true method in U. S. History the teacher would have 
clearly in mind : — 

1. The distinctive efforts as determined by principles. 

2. The predominant principle that prevailed in the religious, 
political and social relations of each epoch. 



3* The significant events that embody these principles. Being 
in thorough possession of these, the teacher should, in the fin»t 
place, lead the pupils to a clear comprehension of the central re- 
ligious, political and social principles of to-day. It then devolves to 
set forth clearly, the great religious, political and social principles 
as they appeared in the beginning of the first epoch, in the lives 
and actions of our sturdy forefathers. 

it is incumbent in the third place to trace and exhibit these most 
definitely as they are seen in the essential and momentous events 
of our history, through their onward movement, their collisions and 
fusings, until they are seen as producing the triumphant principles 
of religious, political and social relations of which the pupils are 
having daily experience ; thereby presenting to them U. S. History 
in accordance with three of the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion in general, as presented above. 

THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL PHASES OF THE STUDY. 

This method of considering U. S. History, indicates clearly its 
intellectual character It involves the judgment to the extent to 
which the pupil possesses that power. This is apparent from the 
nature of the course proposed. The outward events are coDsidere<l, 
in so far as the pupil is able, in the light of the principles they 
embody, or in connection with th'eir causes, means and consequence. 
There, in the Mexican War, when the principles in which it origin- 
ated are all made clear, he is able to decide whether the real cause 
coincides wiih the ostensible one. Of the people en^^ed, the 
pupil is to be shown the principle of each in the conflict, and 
to estimate their prudence, vigor and valor. He is to have pre- 
sented the more obvious results of the struggle, and is to be led to 
comprehend how these directly followed from it. 

The memory is doubtless tasked to commit these leading facts, 
until the judgment has acted ; and hence tbe action of memory is 
rational. 

In addition to the habit thus indicated of judging between 
things related to each other as cause and effect, or as means and 
end, the study of U. S. History, like the study ot Geography, requires 
the constant exercise of comparison between events not in juxtapo- 
sition ; that is, there is a constant comparison of principle and 
events of one epoch with those of another, and especially with 
those of the present. 

What the pupil knows of the present is his only criterion for 
judging, and therefore for comprehending, the past. The full and 
distinct impression of the principles, institutions, character and 
events of any past epoch, is not the true historical knowledge 
which the public requires. This is an indispensable element of 
history, but not history. 

To have real history, there must be added to this element a vivid 
and extensive knowledge of the present. 

When the pupil in U. S. History studies a principle, an enact- 
ment or a social or religious habit, characteristic of a past epoch in 
our history, he must be led to point out its advance upon the pre- 
ceding epoch ; and tlien his attention must be fixed upon its repre- 
sentative in the present epoch, in order that he may note the ad- 
vance that his own age has made upon it. At each step in our po- 
litical, religious and social advancement be should decide* what the 
given epoch still wanted of prese;it privileges, as each new means 
of diffusing knowledge was discovered, the obstacles that still re- 
mained to be removed in later epochs ; and as any improvement in 
the arts of industry and living was learned, how much of an ad- 
vance was yet to be made before the comforts of to-day were 
reached. In this way only is it possible to study the progress in 
the wonderful history of this republic. Without this ever active 
spirit of comparison the epochs of Bradford, and of Winthrop, and 
of Washington are separated from the pupil of to-day by an im- 
passable gulf, and have for him but little reality and interest. 
Their actors are but spectators, and not men,unless ihey are studied 
in the light of the present. 

This indicates another intellectual phase of the subject — the 

imaginative. The method advocated would make U. S. History 

eminently a study of the imagination, and that in a double sense : — 

I. The pupil is to receive a lively impression of tbe succession 

of evenly. 
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2. He is to haTe made real to him the actual life of the past ; 
hence the principle before adverted to, ''the history of any epoch 
should be studied from the pages of its own historian." For it is 
requisite that he call before him the real actors, see them in their 
occupations, enter into their feelings, and obtain, as it were, a vis- 
ible reality of the scenes in which they moved. In other words, it 
is necessary that, for the time, the pupils shall live in the epoch 
that is being studied. If he obtain any lasting impression of a by- 
gone epoch, it is through a mental effort, of which the imagination 
is one element. The pupil must, in U. S. History be led to exer- 
cise to the full capacity, his powers of rational judgment, compar- 
ison, imagination and intentional memory. 

Moreover, it has been set forth as a principle of history, that it 
deals with the deeds of men as a manifestation of free-will. Ii will 
therefore, be clear that U. S. History appeals to the moral nature, 
and has a moral purpose. No pupil who has not a clear knowledge 
of U. S. History can feel an enlightened interest in its fame and its 
privileges, or judge of those discussions of vital topics which are 
unceasingly before the people of this Union, or even understand its 
current literature. And without this knowledge he is excluded 
from all those pleasant associations which almost every spot of its 
soil suggests to him who has intelligently traced its growth from the 
compact on the May Flower to the present. 

But beyond contributing in this intellectual wxy to raise the 
whole tone and temper of those who study it, to the teacher the 
thought should ever be prominent that U. S. History stands forth 
with strong claims to be regarded as a great moral teacher of 
American youth. This thought is grounded on two great principles 
— that the true purpose of a nation is a moral one, and not the pro- 
tection of life and property; and that history deals with the 
deeds of men as the manifestation of them in the realm of free-will. 
U. S. History exhibits the punishment of crime sometimes after 
temporary success ; and when crime seems continuous in its pros- 
"pcrity, it exhibits the miseries that follow in its train. ''It gives 
ground for personal improvement in the historic characters, whether 
good or bad ; it furnishes lessons to the pupils in the devotion of 
the patriot, the integrity of the honorable, the charity of the pious, 
not less than in the craft and falsehood of the intriguer, the cor- 
ruptness of the unjust, and the unscrupulousness of the selfish." 

U. S. History elevates the character of the pupil by the attrac- 
tions of iis virtuous, and by the repulsion of its vicious elements. 
Thus it is that the history of this, the great republic, occupies no 
mean place among the educational instruments for forming the 
moral judgment of its youth. 

Note: It is the desire to acknowledge here the valuable aid that 
has been derived from the views on history presented in the Cyclo- 
pedia of Education, and the sources therein given, in Hildreth's 
History of the U. S., and in Lectures on Modern History, by Dr. 
Arnold. 



The Evolution of the Public School 

[Abstract of a paper reaU at tfu Northern Indiana Teachers* AssociO' 
tion,July lo, 1883.I 

To trace the history of the development of the modern idea of 
school instruction would be to study the progress of civilization 
and of educational methods from the earliest period of man's exist- 
ence to the present. Within the limits of a single short paper we 
can only call attention to a few interesting phases in this process of 
evolution. If we seek for the most primitive ideas concerning the 
education of youth we shall probably find them in the pages of fa- 
ble—in the true pre-historic school of Greek mythology. The first 
institution of learning, of which we have any account, was the 
famous school of Chiron, the Centaur, in the wooded mountains of 
Thessaly. A strange being was tljis Chiron, the first of the race of 
school-masters — with the body of a horse, the face of a man, and 
the mind of a god — and yet he was, in many respects, a model in- 
structor. He understood music and surgery ; he was noted for his 
clear ideas of justice, and his acquaintance with the nature of the 
. human mind ; and he possessed, it is evident, a reasonable share of 
good **horse sepse" — a quality which remains to be one of the first 



requisites of the successful teacher. His school was a school of he- 
roes. Among his pupils may be mentioned Hercules, Jason, Escu- 
lapius, Acteon, and Achilles. And, judging from the results 
which attended his labors as a teacher, we must believe that Old 
Chiron studied the natural inclinations and preferences of his pu- 
pils, and that to each he gave that quality of instruction which 
would be of the most value to him in after life ; otherwise, these 
young men would not have developed, as they did, into the most 
famous heroes of the age. **»•*«•« 

The earliest schools of historic Greece were not altogether with- 
out merit. They were established and supervised by the State, but 
not supported by it. The expenses of their maintenances were met 
by the fees received from pupils. Education was compulsory to a 
limited extent— that is, every parent was obliged to see that his 
boy was taught how to read and to swim, and that he was fitti-d for 
some useful occupation. In Attica, at a somewhat late period, 
schools were e«;tablished for all classes of citizens, poor as well 
as rich, and these, we must believe, were the first examples in his- 
tory of what are commonly known as public schools. The insiruc- 
tion in these schools embraced, 1st, reading, writing and arithmetic ; 
2d, music, literature and art; 3d, physical education, with -a view 
toward promoting not only strength of body but also beauty of 
form. 

In Rome the schools were practically open only to the wealthier 
classes. Instruction in the primary schools was made to partake, so 
far as possible, of the character of an amusement. The discipline 
was maintained not by the mildest measures. The school-masters 
were often petty tyrants, delighting in the use of blows and of the 
ferule ; but, doubtless, the stern Roman parent regarded these dis- 
ciplinary measures as in themselves of no small educational value to 
his son. After the boy had completed the elementary branches he 
attended a school of higher grade, wherein the instructor was styled 
a grammarian ; and, still later, his course in school was completed 
under a rhetorician. The three grades of instruction through 
which the Roman youth passed resembled, in some measure, the 
three departments of the modem graded school. The instruction 
in the Roman schools was practical in the highest degree; and 
some imperfect attempts were ipade toward classification and grada- 
tion. ♦ ♦♦•*♦♦* 

After the overthrow of the Roman Empire, schools under secular 
control for the education of youth ceased to exist. Education be- 
came the exclusive prerogative of the church ; and the few schools 
were presided over by monks, and other ecclesiastics. The most 
liberal course of studies allowed in these schools embraced seven 
branches, known as the trivium and quadrivium. The trivium in- 
cluded grammar, logic and rhetoric ; the quadrivium, music, arith- 
metic, geometry and astronomy. Some idea of the thoroughness of 
the instruction given in these branches may be obtained by observ- 
ing the text-books used. The grammar and the rhetoric are de- 
scribed as very short and trivial; the logic, which was the best and 
most comprehensive of all, extended to sixteen folio pages ; the 
arithmetic occupied but little more than two folio pages, and con- 
tained nothing but **a few definitions mingled with superstitious 
absurdities about the virtues of certain n^imbers and figures;" the 
geometry, which included only two pages, was nothing but a con- 
fused list of definitions and axioms. A growing prejudice against 
all secular learning came into existence, as the dark ages advanced 
and the wisdom of the ancients was forgotten ; and at the end of 
the sixth century there was scarcely a school in Europe wherein 
anything, save the superstitious dogmas of the church, was taught. 

The praise of instituting a revival of opinion in favor of a more 
general education is due to an Englishman — the venerable Bede. In 
spite of almost insurmountable difficulties this remarkable man ac- 
quired, by incessant application, a vast fund of knowledge relating 
to every science then in existence, and this knowledge he freely 
imparted to as many as desired it. He wa« the first Enjglish school- 
master: More than six hundred pupils gathered around him at his 
school in the monastry of Jarrow to listen to his instructions; and 
these, after his death, became so many active agents in diffusing 
and perpetuating the knowledge which they had acquired 
from him. A desire for learning becaine general jn porthern * 
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land. Egbert, a disciple of Bede's founded a school and a libfary 
at York; and Northumberland became for a time the center of 
learning in Christian Europe. 

The good seed was soon carried across to the continent. Charle- 
magne, through the influence of another English school-master, 
Alcuin, laid in Europe the foundations of a liberal learning, which, 
in time, was destined to dispel the dark fog of ignorance in which 
the whole world seemed enveloped. Alcuin, by direction of the 
Emperor, established at Aix la Chapelle and at Paris a cour-t school, 
or School of the Palace, in which Charlemagne and all the members 
of his family became pupils. Shortly afterward he was made di- 
rector of the schools of the empire^ and "his enlightened zeal in 
the interests of knowledge and culture, and a skill in the work of 
education fully equal to his zeal, made him one of the brightest 
lights of the period in which he lived, and one of the greatest bene- 
factors of mediaeval Europe." »***»** 

King Alfred, when he came to the throne of Wessex in 872, did 
not 6nd the educational outlook in England very encouraging. 
The schools which had once flourished in Northumberland had dis- 
appeared, and the grossest ignorance prevailed among all classes. 
The good King determined to provide schools in which learning 
might be oflered to as many as desired. But there was not a teacher 
in England and there were no text-books in the language of the peo- 
ple. For teachers, he employed a few priests from Mercia, a Welsh 
Bishop, nameti Asser, and some scholars from France. To supply 
the urgent need of text books the King issued letters to all his Bish- 
ops, earnestly recommending the translation <*of useful books into 
the language which we all understand ; so that all the youth of 
England, but' more especially those who are of gentle kind and at 
ease in their circumstances, may be grounded in letters, for they 
cannot profit in any pursuit until they are well able to read Eng- 
lish." ♦ **»***** 

Such were the schools of the earlier ages, and such were their 
beginnings in England. For several centuries after time of King 
Alfred, education remained the privilege of the few ; the schools 
continued to be under the exclusive control of the church ; knowl- 
edge, the forbidden fruit of the tree of paradise, was carefully 
guarded and hidden from the masses. Public schools — school for 
the people — were impossibilities. The revival of learning in the 
sixteenth century, however, paved the way for a wonderful ad 
vancement in educational reforms. The clergy lost forever the 
monopoly of learning which they had held for a thousand years. 
Accomplished educators from among the laity, and even from 
the middle classes, came to the front. 

Chief among the worthy schoolmasters of this period was Roger 
Ascham, the tutor of Queen Elizabeth. But few men, even among 
the educationists of the present day, have advanced more rational 
ideas on thg general subject of school instruction. And we must 
acknowledge that many of the methods of teachings and discip- 
line which we consider as belonging peculiarly to our own time, 
were anticipated and discussed by Roger Ascham. And yet the 
idea of universal education and public schools did not dawn in the 
minds of the English people until long after. 

The first active movement in modern times, towards the estab- 
lishment of free schools, may be traced to the labors of Martin 
Luther, the reformer. In 1526, in a letter to the elector of Saxojiy, 
he urged that the funds hitherto devoted to the support of the mo- 
nasteries, be applied for the establishment of schools for the poor ; 
and -'in 1528 he dr^w up the Saxon school system, as it was called, 
the germ and basis of public schools in Germany." But it was not 
until the seventeenth century^ that his ideas were practically adopt- 
ed, by provisions being made in several of the German States for 
the free instruction of all the children. In the meanwhile, to the 
honor of our own people, we are able to trace the origin of the 
modern public school to the Puritan settlers of New England. 
One of the chief ideas in the doctrine of these stern reformers was 
a belief in the necessity of universal education. I cannot believe 
that this iedea was original with them ; but they deserve all honor 
for being the first to endeavor to provide for this necessity, and to 
make learning universal by making it absolutely free to all classes. 
The first public school in America was established in Hartford, 



Connecticut, in 1642, nearly fifty years earlier than the first school 
of the kind in the old world. 

Of the remarkable growth of Ihe public school system, of the 
liberal provisions made for the support of the bchools by the sev- 
eral State governments, of the general adoption of the system in 
all the most enlightened countries of the globe, the limits of the 
present paper will not permit ine to speak. 

The public school and its methods, evolved from the experiments 
and failures of ages, may justly be regarded as not only the pride 
and the hope of our country, but also the safeguard of modern lib- 
eral institutions. And yet there is great danger in supposing that 
the present methods of school instruction are perfect. 

We are just now passing through, or rather, out of, a transition 
period — a period of experiment, wherein theory has often held 
larger place than absolute, practical knowledge. The criticisms 
launched at the public schools by C. F. Adams Jr., and others, 
have not been entirely without reason. . Top little attention has 
been paid to individuality, too much to mechanical display and the 
movement of numbers considered merely as classes. The teacher 
has been, too often, a professional rider of hobbies ; and whether 
his hobby has been military discipline or mental arithmetic, or the 
the word method in reading, or the reformed spelling, or diacriti- 
cal marks, he has been alike blind to the real intellectual cravings 
of his pupils. Too often has he regarded them, not as individuals 
whose wants he is bound to supply, but merely as a class expected 
to go ch rough ceruiin evolutions and answer certain questions, for 
his own satisfaction and the amusement of his employers. 

But I am glad to say that ihe notion of a graded school as a vast 
machine, as a drill parade, as. a garden of ihe William and Mary 
period, is fast giving place to more rational ideas. ♦ ♦ • ♦ • 
The school of the near future, the school for which every earnest 
schoolmaster prays, will indeed be a garden ; but a garden culti- 
vated for the sake of the plants, and not a collection of plants 
trimmed up and arranged for the sake of the garden. It will be a 
garden in which individual characteristics and individual growth 
are not neglected or restrained for the sake of securing symmetry 
to the whole — a garden in which the very best qualities of each 
plant are cultivated and brought into some degree of perfection. 
It will be a school iti which a priori methods, arbitrary rules and 
examinations, and all cut-and-dried processes are laid aside, and 
the education of the child conducted on common-sense and scien- 
tific principles, with due appreciation of the fact that the pupil is 
neither a machine nor an inferior being, but the man or the woman 
of to-morrow whose rights demand our respect and for whose des- 
tiny in life the teacher is largely responsible. 

James Baldwin.- 
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Hendricks County. 

Of course you will wish some items from this county 
for the correspondence columns of your bright paper. 

The center of attraction here is the central Normal 
School. This school is now seven years old. Its at- 
tendance ranges from 400 to 600 students regularly, 
with an enrollment this year of 1,000. 

Mrs. Adams owns the entire proj)erty of the school 
without incumbrance. She serves efficiently as presi- 
dent, aided by the able services of Professor J. A. Steele 
as vice-president and general manager. 

The faculty remains about the same for the future, 
excepting Professor Brown in charge of penmanship, 
who will be succeded by Professor Long, a gentleman 
specially educated by Spencer. 

Mrs. Adams proposes to make the school substantia 
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in every respect. It has h, permanent foundation, and 
will continue to do solid work. 

Mrs. Adkms deserves frreat credit for the manage- 
ment of the institution since her husband's death. 
She ^ivGs great credit to vice-president Steele for tiio 
fiubfeessful miingement. It is safe to say tiiat both are 
able and efficient. The institution now has a good li- 
brary, and the science department, under the work- 
manship of Dr. Tingley, oflfers great advantages to stu- 
dents. 

Among the old and tried workers of the fkculty it is 
only necessary to mention the names of the following 
persons: Professor Steele, Professor Tingley, Dr. G. 
Dallas Lind, Professor Spillman, Miss Kate Huron, 
Miss Dora Lieuellan and Professor Edinfield. 

A good list of subscribers has been raised here for 
the Weekly. The majority of those who subscribe 
wish the Weekly to publish the State Board questions 
and answers. 

Subscriber. 



Dearborn County. 

Dearborn, one of the oldest counties in the State is 
ever apace in educational affairs. Lawrenceburg, thor- 
oughly cleaned up since the flood, looks better than 
ever before. The new levee in process of construction, 
when completed, wnll protect us against all ordinary 
floods. 

Professor Trisler and his entire corps of teachers are 
re-elected for another year. 

Dr. C. B. Miller, who has held the office of Trustee 
for ten years,, together with Dr. Hunter and Dr. Wal- 
ters, keeps the ball rolling. 

Professor F. D. Churchill, Principal of the High 
School at Aurora, has been promoted to the Supei-in- 
tendency, and J. H. VanHouten elected Principal of 
the High School. The entire corps of teachers at Au- 
rora is equal to the best in the State. 

The District Schools under the superintendence of 
H. B. Hill are thoroughly organized. 

About a year ago the County Board of Education 
passed an order requiring arithmetic to be taught in 
all the schools of the county, hence the teachers are re- 
quired to pass an examination in mental arithmetic 
in addition to the State Board questions. This feature 
has worked up a manifest interest among teachers. 
The county schools are thoroughly graded. Graduating 
exercises are to be held at Aurora August 10. The 
people take the liveliest interest in these exercises. The 
Normal, now in session, numbers forty -six — in appear- 
ance, unusually shiny material — and the course of study 
i8 substantial. Bain's Science of Education is a regu- 
lar text-book. The teachers take a lively interest in 
this thorough work, as also Ln physiology, which is 
strongly taught by Professor Jenkins, of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Moore's Hill College is in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than in any previous ten years. Rev. L. G. Ad- 
kinson, President, is the right man for the place. 



Parke County. 

The Normal enrolls this week seventy -eight, and is 
considered the most interesting and profitable ever 
hold in the county. 

The High School Department of the Public School 
building appears in normal work busy as 'a hive of 
bees, and it is commonly remarked that all the stu* 
dents are zealously working. 

The Normal will close with a public entertainment* 

The Parke County Institute will commence August 
13 and close August 17. 

One of the features of Interest in connection with the 
institute will be Riley, the Hoosier Poet, in his charac- 
teristics of the hoosier dialect. He will be heard at the 
new opera house, and a large audience is expfected. 

All in all, the Normal, Institute and Parke county 
educational interests are on a sensible boom. 

Professor George M. liice, formerly of Battle Ground 
Institute, is to take charge of Montezuma Public 
Schools, and, by extra efforts of the citizens of Monte* 
zuma, they are to have a Montezuma Collegiate and 
Normal Institute. 

J. W. Love and wife, of Brazil, and normal students 
at Valparaiso, will take charge of the Annapolis Public 
Schools this fall. 

The teachers of the liockville Public Schools have 
been selected, except those of the High School depart- 
ment. 

The Bloomingdale Academy, under care of Professor 
Denis and wife, is one of the best schools of the county, 
It is chiefly patronized by the "Friends," and is really 
under the care of their church, as a denominational 
school. However, it is open to all. It is beautifully situ- 
ated, and will soon enjoy a new and commodious brick 
building. Jno. L. Boyd. 



Howard County. 

Superintendent Barnes has this week opened his an- 
nual Normal with a large enrollment. Mr. Henry, of 
the State Normal School, teaches History. Mr. Barnes 
is a graduate of Indiana Asbury University, thorough- 
ly up in substantial culture. Sheridan Cox still stands 
at the head of the Kokomo Schools (one of Indiana's 
tall teachers 6 feet 4 in.) Kokomo, the home of the 
late Mellen B. Hopkins has come to be one of the best 
county towns in Indiana. Howard County as an 
agriculture district has made wonderful progress with- 
in the last decade. Tile draining has converted the 
wet land into a perfect garden for productiveness. The 
farmers are growing ricfi, and what is better, there is 
no miserly neglect of school interests consequent upon 
the encroachments of wealth. 

As a rule the township Trustees are liberal in pro- 
viding means and appliances to assist the teachers in 
their work, and just in demanding of them thorough 
preparation for their work. There is little room for 
'^old-fogy" teachers in Howard County. The present 
Normal will close with the Institute, which begins 
August 27. Teacher. 
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Storag^e of Power. 

One of the problems now claiming the attention of 
the industrial world is the storing of power. Electri- 
cal storage has proved reasonably successful within 
limited results. The greater problem is that of utiliz- 
ing the forces of water and wind currents so that these 
forces may be stored, and afterward be employed in 
driving machinery. The plan that seems most prac- 
ticable is that of using these forces in compressing air 
into reservoirs, which compressed air may be supplied 
to engine cylinders as steam is now supplied from 
boilers. A writer in the Scientific American makes 
the following statement. 

^^Theonly difficulty here is the expense of the plant; 
expense involving also bulk. To illustrate the matter 
we will assume the case of a manufacturer employing 
for his daily work a twenty horse power engine. This 
he uses ten hours daily for six days, and it would be 
disastrous to his business to have this power fail him 
for even an hour. The wind power is so far unsteady 
that unless he could retain in his reservoir the means 
of running his engine two consecutive days at least, it 
would not be prudent for him to depend upon it ; he 
might find his works lying idle for lack of power. 
That amount of advanced storage would, it is true, 
seldom be necessary. For a large part of the year 
he would not need ten, or five, or perhaps even two 
hours in advance; still he must be 5a/e, and in order to 
be so he must meet the extreme want. A reservoir to 
contain a store of air compressed to such an extent 
as would be practicable to run his engine twenty hours 
must measure at least 30,000 cubic feet. Five cylin- 
ders of sixteen feet diameter and an equal length 
would approximately make it. 

With these reservoirs his factory could go on in the 
future without expense for power ; there would be the 
interest on the original outlay, and the cost of wear 
and tear ; nothing more. The plant and the bulk are, 
as indicated, the difficulty. In some cases it may not 
stand in the way, but generally and especially for 
heavy power they amount to a real prohibition. We 
need something better, and we return to the original 
question : Who will devise the means of storing wind 
power ? 

It surely ought not to be given up as a matter be- 
yond our reach. The means of running machinery to 
an extent practically unlimited are immediately ready 
to our hand when this one thing can be obtained." 



Modem Eleotrioal Wonders. 

Hon. S. S. Cox, in the annual address delivered be- 
fore the Indiana Asbury University, at Greencastle, on 
the 19th ult. said: 

"Electricity is an element elusive and subtle, yet it 
is stored in a box and imprisoned in a metal to be used 
at pleasure for portraiture, sound, light or power. I 
have seen an organ in Berlin played by electricity, but 



this is simple compared with other experiments. Is it 
not a marvel that wo can telegraph from a moving rail- 
road car or the speeding steamship? A California 
photographer obtains six photographs in one leap of a 
clown in six different position.s. He catches a horse on 
the gallop, a rabbit on a run, and a bird on the wing. 
By means of a wire a circular saw or a locomotive 
may be — nay, has been — run miles distant from its 
source of force. Electricity is born of the sun. It may 
be converted back to its source, so that when one talks 
by telephone he may see his distant coUoquist. It is 
shrewdly believed that nerve power depends for in- 
creased strength on light. It will not be strange if the 
polyscope illuminates the animal organism, rendering 
the body transparent. The vast current of liquid force 
which we call electricity is condensed in boxes likedes- 
iccaated meats, or spread over continents to convey in- 
telligence. Man can never overdraw from this vast, 
bankruptless depository of nature." 



Amerioan Association for Advancement of Science. 

The thirty-second meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., beginning August 15, and closing 
August 21 next. Professor C. A. Young, of Princeton, 
will preside. Information regarding transportation 
may be obtained by addressing Thomas Lowrj^, Esq., 
Minneapolis, Minn. All matters relating to member- 
ship, the presentation of papers and business to come 
before the meeting will be attended to by W. F. Put- 
nam, permanent secretary, who may be addressed at 
Salem, Mass., up to August 8, and afterward, up to the 
close of the meeting, August 21, at the Nicollet House, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

How Slates Are Made. 

The quarry men in the neighborhood of Delaware 
Water Gap, in Pennsylvania, have peculiar chisels, 
with which they break off from the rock long and thin 
pieces of slate. 

These slabs, which are generally about six feet in 
length and two feet wide, are cut by saws into the 
required sizes. Then the pieccH are smoothed by 
means of cutters. 

Thus prepared, the wooden frames are fixed in their 
places, and with a little "finishing*' the slates are 
ready for the girls and boys. 

One small factory near the Gap turns off 2,500 
slates every week day in the year. 

The London Lancet some time ago called attention 
to conveyance of disease through the agency of books. 
The statements made by the Lancet are somewhat 
alarming if true. It says : "There is no more powerful 
apparatus for the conveyance of disease than a book." 
The maladies that may be conveyed in this way are as 
follows : "Measles, scarM fever, diptheria, sore throat, 
whooping cough, bronchitis, and, perhaps, phthisis." 
The germs of disease "may lie for weeks, months, or 
perhaps years, between the pages of a bound book, to 
be dislodged at some unpropitious moment when the 
volume chances to be handled by a susceptible person." 
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Centralization of State Schools. 

All that is valuable to the State for educational pur- 
poses at Bloomington has been destroyed. Now is the 
time, if ever, when Indiana is to move in the direction 
of a great system of university education. There 
should no longer be a question of mere locality. The 
Indiana University is far more important to Indianians 
than the interests of Bloomington, Lafayette or India- 
napolis. The University of Indiana will never reach 
its true place in the State until the member from 
Allen will work for it as heartily as the representative 
from Monroe. It may be well to decentralize our 
penal and charitable institutions, and locate them at 
New Albany, Michigan City, Logansport and Kich- 
mond, but in a great university centralization must be 
the rule. Every power and resource should be care- 
fully husbanded and applied in the most efficient way. 
The time when a great institution, endowed by the State, 
should be a place of mere routine and college cram has 
happily passed away. The university of to^ay must 
not follow the advance of thought, but lead it. But 
to do this it must have men and money and verity of 
purpose. Now that an appalling disaster has opened 
the way for this concentration of labor in the higher 
education, it would be trifling with fate to neglect it. The 
State has property worth half a million dollars at La- 
fayette. The academic department of the State Uni- 
versity (and that is all there is of it now since the 
medical and law schools have disappeared), should be 
removed thither and then brought into intimate union 
with the technical schools, which are struggling for ex- 
istence there. No narrow prejudice should be allowed 
to prevent this fusion of the State's efforts to secure a 
university training for her youth. Broad and liberal 
views should rule in all matters, and especially in an 
aftair of such importance as this. If higher education 
in Indiana is still to be looked at in the old humdrum 
light, then farewell to all our hopes in that direction. 

Any system of university education which does not 
lead to research is antiquated and useless. The good 
and honest men who moan so well and do so ill in pro- 
fessional chairs must go. and blood and brains take 
their place, which inspire the jouth with enthusiasm 
and lead him on beyond what has been done before. 
Perhaps the first change will have to come in the 
regents of our universities. They must be made to 
understand in some way what a university is. Then 
with the wise ones of the State the j)i;oblem will be 
solved. 

This gi*eat disaster at Bloomington should induce 
the Governor to call the Legislature in special session 
to secure an amalgamation of the two universities and 
an endowment which would place the new university 
at once in the way of success. Haifa millions dollars 
wisely spent now' will repay the State hundred fold 
within a quarter of a century. 

Can a great and growing State like ours afford to* 



send her best youth to Michigan, to Massachusetts, to 
Germany to secure an education? Certainly this 
necessity should not exist. — H. W. Wiley. 



Examination Questions. 

It is the custom of the educational publications of 
Indiana to publish the examination questions prepared 
by the State Board of Education, with their answers, 
soon afler they have been used throughout the State. 
The wisdom of this course io questioned by some of the 
best educators of the state, if not by all. No doubt 
some good is obtained from their publications. They 
serve to educate to some extent where properly used, 
some of the answers to the questions in reading from 
time to time, serve to give those who study them care- 
fully a broader knowledge of the subject. This is the 
case occasionally in a few of the other branches. But 
while a few are benefitted, the many are injured. The 
mass of the teachers who use these questions and ans- 
wers use them in "cramming" for examination day. As 
one set of questions must necessarily resemble other 
sets closely, by careful study of the questions used for 
the last six months previous to an examination, any 
person ordinarily bright, with a very limited knowl- 
edge of these branches can succeed in obtaining a fourth 
or third grade license on questions answered. It also 
has a tendency to lower the standing of teachers, as 
many obtain places in their ranks who are sadly 
deficient in scholastic attainment, a result of not hav- 
ing taken that thorough course in the principles under- 
lying the branches necessary- to be taught. 

The publication of these questions, with their ans- 
wers, as well as all "Normal Question Books" should 
be discontinued, as their tendency is to degrade rather 
than to develop strong able teachers. Let us as teach- 
ers begin at the foundation, see that it is firmly laid, then 
build well thereon and we will have but little use for 
'^examination questions and answers," and less for 
"Normal Question Books." — E. G. Machan, Co, Supt. 

Cramming for Examination. 

I have said that our license system encourages cram- 
ming rather than culture. I have known a cultured 
young lady who was a graduate of a city high school, 
and an uncultured swain to be applicants for the same 
school. They carAe before the Co. Supt. for examination. 
The lady failed in history and arithmetic. The youth 
whose school advantage had been limited, but, who had 
crammed well with a question book, obtained a license 
and secured the school. Was his fitness to teach equal 
to hers? Certainly it was not. Was not this encour- 
aging cramming rather than culture? Was this an 
isolated case? I think you will remember man}- like 
it. What means the immense sales of question "books 
among teachers? Does it not mean cramming for ex- 
amination? To answer all the required questions in 
the language of the books does not necessarih-^ Ji^P^y 
culture or fitness to teach. It may prove nothing more 
than an abnormal development of memory." * * * * 

The business of the teachers is not like that of the 
mother pigeon to regurgitate digested food into the 
mental stomach of his pupils, but rather like the skill- 
ful chief of our western wilds. He trains his young 
braves for the chase and leads them forth to feast upon* 
the conquests of their own skill. — William Irelan. 
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OrriciAL Matter.— The publishers are authoriaed by the State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction to say that they shall have f^-ee access to tho records and 
decisions of the Department, and shall be Airnished with facilitic^s to inform 
their readers of every thing of public interest connected with his work. 
Examination questions and answers will be published promptly. 

Editorial Management ; 

Eli. F. Brown, Editor-in^chikit. 
Chablss S. Olcott, Assistant Editor. 

CONTRIBUTING EDITOBS : 

W. H. Payne, Michigan University. 
Lemuel Moss, President Indiana State University. 
W. T. Stott, President Franklin College. 
John S. Irwin, Superintendent Schools, Fort Wayne. 
H. B. Brown, Principal Northern Indiana Normal School 
John Clark Bidpath, Indiana Asbnry University. 
Geo. W. Thompson, State Normal School. 
John L. Campbell, Wabash College. 
C. F. Coffin, Superintendent Schools, New Albany. 
R. S. Page, Superintendent Schools, Shelbyville. 
H. B. Hill, County Superintendent, Dearborn Connty. 
Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae, Principal High School, Marion 
* Hon. B. W. Smith, Lafayette. 
J. T. Smith, New Albany. 
Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis Public Schools. 
B. S. Smith, Purdue University. 
Jas. Baldwin, Superintendent Schools, Rushvllle. 

Bates of Subscription. 

(postage prepaid by the publishers.) 

On« year, single subscription, -9200 

Six months, »' " . . _ 1 OO 

In clubs of 10 subscribers, 176 

•* •* *' 26 *' or more, - 150 



nrDTTSTBIAL EDTTCATIOir IS COMMOIT SCHOOLS. 

• We have watched with great interest the growing 
sentiment requiring such instruction for the boys and 
girls in our common schools as shall more fully fit 
them for the social duties demanded by the times, 
and for the practical affairs of industrial life. The 
children of to-day are to live in a world of mechanical 
appliances unknown a quarter of a century ago ; they 
are to take part in the active operation of vast business 
enterprises, and to maintain themselves among various 
conditions of life requiring aknowledge of the sciences, 
and a skill of hand and eye almost wholly unnecessary 
a few years ago. As the institutions and relations for 
which children are to be prepared change, it follows 
that the character of the preparation or education 
must be so modified as to adapt the means unto the 
end sought to be realized. 

Manual education for the masses must enter the 
public school. The schools mu.st lose none of their 
culture-giving element, aimed at through the study of 
the languages, mathematics, history and morals. They 
must find the ways and means of giving desirable 
training to the intellect, culture to the sensibilities 
and discipline to the will, and at the same time 
give the practical benefit that comes from training in 
the manual arts. More science must be taught, as a 
means of scientific culture, more of doing with hand 
and eye must be done as the means of giving the 
dower to do. It is as possible to train a boy mentally 



and spiritually by teaching him and requiring him to 
solve problems in the use of a plane or square, as in 
the analysis of questions in mental arithmetic, or a 
drill on the infinitive. The study of physical phenom- 
ena, practice of hand and eye in drawing, the handling 
of tools, are all lines of employment well suited to 
develop the energies of boys and girls. 

This demand for modifications in school instruction 
is manifested in the successful operation of the indus- 
trial summer school now in session at the Indianapolis 
High School. The St. Louis Manual Training school 
is no longer an experiment but an. established branch 
of the instruction in that city. Chicago is entering 
upon industrial education in a most vigorous manner. 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia are more in- 
terested at this time in the ways and means of proper 
manual training than in any other problem in con- 
nection with their schools. 



The Indianapolis Wooden SohooL 

The wood-working class is now in its third week. 
It has advanced far enough to show that it will be 
profitable to the members. The class was divided 
into four divisions, mainly on the basis of physical 
strength. The best results are obtained by the older 
and stronger pupils, although the younger show, in 
some cases, considerable mechanical ability and marked 
improvement. 

At first the pupils were set to planing boards, and 
now, those most advanced are making a dovetailed 
box, having made, in the meantime splices, mortise 
and tenor joints, etc. The work in many instances 
compares favorably with that done by men who judge 
themselves workmen. 

The tools used are planes, squares, saws and other 
smaller tools commonly used at the bench by 
carpenters. 

It should be borne in mind that this school does 
not pretend to teach a trade, but to help boys to ac- 
quire some skill in the use of ordinary tools. 

This course of training, besides giving the student 
a thorough knowledge of the common tools, and of 
the elements of construction, acquaints him with the 
nature of materials, quickens his powers of observa- 
tion, and opens the doors to a limitless field of thought 
The mental training is fully equal to that afforded by 
a language study. The physical exercise should not 
be disregarded. 

Upon the completion of this course, a boy will be 
in posession of the underlying principles of all wood- 
working trades, and if he chose any one of them as 
his life-work, he has a foundation such as no appren- 
tice ever enjoys. If he should become a professional 
man, he would never regret the time spent, nor fail 
to find opportunities to apply the information gained. 



' THE SPIRIT OF THE AOR 

If the true aim of the school is in reality the pre- 
paration for active life, that aim cannot be accom- 
plished by exclusive brain development, for in all 
pursuits the hand must come to the brain's assistance. 
Many of our youth in the schools to-day, who seem 
to lose their wits when a book is placed before them, 
would become master workmen with tools, if once 
given the opportunity of their use. The most studi- 
ous scholars would rather gain than lose with this 
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power over inanimate things which is won by the 
knowledge of the use of tools. Besides the advan- 
tage of manual skill, it has been shown by experience 
that intellectual training is assisted by a carefully ar- 
ranged and systematic instruction in this branch of 
industrial science. Undue attention to purely mental 
studies is diverted, the intelligence is aroused, and a 
healthful and revivifying change is brought about by 
active, occupation. As the educational science ad- 
vances, new ideas work an improvement upon old 
methods. It is the spirit of the age to ennoble man- 
ual labor, and to teach the young to look upon citi- 
zenship through labor as a right beyond the right of 
birth or wealth. If instruction in the hand working 
trades can assist in inculcating this true spirit of de- 
mocracy, it is certainly the privilege of schools to 
supply the elements of instruction. 



Through a mistake of the paper manufacturers, 
which was not noticed until more than half the papers 
had been mailed, our last issue was printed upon an 
inferior grade of paper, news instead of book paper 
being used. We regret the blunder and will do our 
best to avoid such in the future. 



The Acton Park Assembly 

Will be held at the Acton Camp Ground, beginning 
August 1 and closing August 7. Following is the 

PROGRAMME : 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 

Miss Frances E. WiUard — «*The Temperance Question." 2 o'clock 

p. m. 
Rev. John G. Chaffee— **A Poem." 8 o'clock p. m. 

FRIDAY, ACQUST 3. 

Prof. David Swing, Chicago— "The Novels We Read . " 11 o'clock 

a. m. 
Hon R. W. Thompson, Terre Haute — ''The Papacy and Civil 

Power." 2 o'clock p. m. 
Rev. H. Snowden, D. D. — (bubjcct to be announced.) 8 o'clock 

p. m. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 

Kev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.— **Big Blun- 
ders." 2 o'clock p. m. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 5. 

Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.— Sermon, ii 

o'clock a. m. 
Rev. Abijah Marine, D. D., Greencastle — Sermon. 2 o'clock p. m. 
To be suj plied — Sermon. 8 o'clock p. m. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 

Prof. J. C. Ridpath, LL. D., Greencastle— "The American Col- 
lege." 1 1 o'clock a. m. 

Prof. James H. Smart, LL. D., Indianapolis — "An Educational 
Problem." 2 o'clock p. m. 

E. W. Halford— "The Newspaper as an Educator." 8 o'clock p. m. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST ^ (Governor's day) . 

Gov, Albert G. Portei, Indiana— **The Pardoning Power." 11 
o'clock a. m. 

Gov. Charles Fostep, Ohio— "Practical Treatment of the Temper- 
ance Question," 2 o'clock p. m. 

Gov. John M. Hamilton, Illinois — (Subject to be announced.) 3 
o'clock p. m. 

Rev. C. N. Sims, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y.— "The Philosophy of Failures." 8 o'clock 

p. m. 

We have not time to write in return to all who 
have sent us kind words of appreciation within the 
past few weeks. Accept our thanks. 



^ffinat 



Indiana's Expenditure for the Support of Schools for 
Ten Years. 



In response to a request for information from the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, State buperintendent Holcombe has 
compiled the following interesting table : 

FOR THE YKAR ENDING AUGUST 3I, 1873. 

State's tuition revenue $ 2,307,431 85 

Local *• '* 416,801 48 

Special school *' 1,578,612" 91 

Total $ 4,302,846 24 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 3I, 1874. 

State's tuition revenue $ 2,625,323 30 

Local *• »' 597,433 49 

Special school ** i» 733, 890 70 

Total $ 4,956,647 49 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST I, 1875^ 

State's tuition revenue ...... $ 2,830,747 05 

Local ** " 829,022 98 

Special school ** 1,699,457 49 

Total . . . • • $ 5,359,227 52 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST I, 1876. 

Stote's tuition revenue $ 3,093,559 40 

Local ** " ...... 778,142 14 

Special school <' 1,827,52644 

Total $ 5,699,227 9% 

FOR THE NEAR ENDING AUGUST I, 1877. 

State's tuition revenue $ 3,049,094 28 

Local •* ** 734,202 00 

Special school ** 1,623,67169 

Total $ 5,406,967 97 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST I, 1878. 

State's tuition revenue $ 3,065,968 20 

Local " ** 648,38809 

Special school ** 1,585,942 88 

Total $ 5,300,299 17 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST I, 1 879. 

State's tuition revenue $ 3,005,340 81 

Local ** **....••• 345,270 31 

Special school " 1,475,336 57 

Total $ 4,825,947 69 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST I, 1880. 

State's tuition revenue $ 3,006,432 07 

Local ** ** 589,093 21 

Special school *' 1,485,418 81 

Total $ 5,080,944 09 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST I, 1881. 

State's tuition revenue $ 3,057,784 71 

Local *' " 590,531 29 

Special school ** 1,481,880 41 

Total. . t $ 5,130,19641 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST I, I882. 

State's tuition revenue ^3,143,52869 

Local ** *« , 672,740 17 

Special school •* 1,649,17495 

Total $ 5,465,443 81 

Total for ten years ^51,527,74837 

Average annual expenditure . . . . 5,152,77484 



Show the weekly to' your friends and ask their sub- 
scriptions. Stacks of letters received at this office 
confirm the opinion that the paper is *'just the 
thing." 
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In 1842 Morse invented the telegraph. 

The first trans-Atlantic cable was laid in 1858. 

Harper's Introductory (Teographj- has just been 
adopted in Chicago. 

Smith College graduated forty nine young ladies at 
the recent commencement. 

It cost $38,500,000 to crown the Czar of Russia, 
$15,000,000 more than the estimates. 

The Institute in Vanderburgh County is to com- 
mence Aug. 27, instead of Aug. 20, as announced. 

Ogilby , the translator of Homer and Virgil was unac- 
quainted with Latin and Greek until he was over 
fifty years old. 

Helen Taylor, stepdaughter of John Stuart Mill, is 
the first woman elected to the Presidency of a stand- 
ing committee on the London School Board. 

It is proposed to offer a prize of $50,000 for the in- 
vention of a gas engine, satisfactory in all its points, 
that shall cost no more to fit up than a steam engine. 

The leading event in educational circles in Brown 
County last week, was the marriage of County Superin- 
tendent S. P. Neidigh and Mrs Mary C. Hester of 
Nashville. 

Edw^in M; Goodwin, a graduate of the Indianapolis 
High School, who has spent several years in the mas- 
tery of the telephone business in Indianapolis, has re- 
cently been promoted to the management of the Ten'e 
Haute exchange. 

Professor Sir W. Thomson, in his new treatise on 
natural philosophy, is led to infer that the interior of 
our world is not a thin crust of from 30 to 100 miles 
thick, but that it is more rigid than a continuous solid 
globe of glass, and probably more rigid than steel. 

Professor P. H. Kirsch has accepted the position as 
Superintendent of the Rensselaer Public Schools. 
Prof Kirsch is a graduate from the Colloge Course of 
the State Normal and is one of the best teachers in the 
state. The Rensselaer people have made a most ex- 
cellent choice. 

Leading officers of the United States, Adam.s and 
American express companies announce their intention 
of refusing transmission to money or letters intended 
tor the Louisana lottery. That is a distinct advance 
of public morality, and it should be noted and acknowl- 
edged. liOtterios must go. 

Lucy Stone who was compelled on account of her 
sex to keep quiet at Oberlin when she graduated some 
thirty years or more ago, was invited to be the orator 
of the day on the celebration of the Semi-Centennial 
anniversay of the college recently. This is enough 
to quicken the hearts of all women. 



Miss Clai*a Armstrong, formerly of the training 
school of Indianapolis and who has been engaged for 
several years as teacher in the Argentine Republic, 
recently returned bearing a Government commission 
to select several teachers as assistants in her educa- 
tional work. She secured Miss Amy Wales, Miss 
Isabel King, Miss Rachel King, Miss Rosa Dark and 
Miss Harrison of this city. These ladies with Miss 
Armstrong left las*^ week for Buenos Ayres, via New- 
York and Liverpool. Subsequently the party was 
joined by Miss Edelle Ellis, of Frankin, thiH State, a 
graduate, and for several years a teacher at the Oxford, 
Ohio, Female College. These young ladies are engag- 
ed for one year with the privilege of five on salaries 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 per year. 

Miss Martha J. French M. D., has been engaged by 
the Missionary Society of the Christian Church of 
Indianapolis at a salary of $2,000 a year to practice 
her profession among the women of India, and will 
leave for that country in a few weeks. Miss French 
is one of the many Crawfordsville girls who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by ambitious efforts and final 
success. She is a graduate of the Indiana College of 
Physicans and Surgeons, and has been in practice in 
this city for some time past. 

The largest piece of glass ever made in the United 
States will be on exhibition at the Louisville exposition. 
It is fifteen feet long and eleven and ahalf feet wide. 
The exhibitor is W. C. DePauw of New^ Albanv. 



A Score of Impolite Things. 

1. Loud and boisterous laughter. 

2. Reading when others are talking. 

3. Reading aloud in company without being asked. 

4. Talking when others are reading. 

5. Spitting about the house, smoking or chewing. 

6. Cutting finger nails in company. 

7. Leaving the church before the public worship is 
closed. 

8. Whispering or laughing in church. 

9. Gazing rudely at strangers. 

10. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 

11. A want of respect and reverence for strangers. 

12. Correcting older persons than yourself, especial 1}' 
parents. 

13. Receiving a present, without an expression of 
gratitude. 

14. Making yourself the hero of your own story. 

15. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 

16. Joking of others in company. 

17. Commencing talking before others have finished 
speaking. 

18. Answering questions that have been put to 
others. 

19. (Commencing to eat as soon as vou get to the 
table. 

20. In not listening to what one is saying in com- 
pany — unless you desire to show open contempt for the 
speaker. A well-bred person will not make an obser- 
vation whilst another of the company is addressing 
himself to it. 
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A ITew Faculty. 

The following personH compose the newly organized 
faculty of the IndianapoliH Seminary. 

JuniuH B. Roberts, A. M., Languages and Literature. 

Eli F. Brown, M. S., M. P., Science and Mathematics. 

Madame Katharine Bullard, Histor}' and Domestic 
Econom}'. 

Miss Flora E, Meadows, English Branches. 

MisH Mabel Eddy, German. 

Ora Pearson, Vocal Music and Voice Culture. 

Miss Helen Mathers, Instrumental Music. 

Arthur Jaillet, French.' 

Madame Hattie A. Prunk, Elocution. 

Miss Alice E. Shattuck, Drawing and Painting. 

Miss Alice Chapin, Kindergarten, and Kinder- 
garten training school. 

Miss Anna P. Brown, Primary, 



The State Superintendents of Indiana. 

The following list of names of the eminent gentlemen who have 
filled the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
be of interest to our readers : 

William C. Larrabee,* 1852- 5 

Caleb Mills,* 1855- 7 

William C. Larrabee, 1857- 9 

Samuel L. Rugg,* 1859-61 

Miles J. Fletcher,** • 1861- 2 

Samuel K. Hoshour, 1862 

Samuel L. Rugg, 1862- 5 

Geo. W. Hoss, 1865- 9 

Milton B. Hopkins,** 1873- 4 

Alexander C. Hopkins, t. • • • 1874- 5 

James H. Smart, 1865-81 

John M. Bloss, 1881- 3 

John W- Holcombe, 1883 

Of the twelve superintendents, only seven are now living ; the 
names of Larrabee, Mills, Rugg, Fletcher, and the elder Hopkins 
being now written "among the stars." Twice has the department 
been closed as its chief has been called to the better world. Only 
two of the superintendents have served under appointment. The 
portraits of all the ex-superintendents except Frof. Fletcher, the 
.younger Hopkins, and Profs. Smart and Bloss hang in the rooms of 
the department, and these deficiencies will soon be supplied. 

^I>e<*eafiMl. <^Died in offlc«. t^PPo^n^^- 

Special Inducements. 

During the summer mouths the Educational Week- 
ly desires to secure the services of at least one active 
person in each count}' in the State to take subscrip- 
tions. We want none but active workers, and to such, 
liberal terms are offered. The Weekly is already in 
demand. Teachers aud School Trust^^cs find precisely 
what they want, in the Educational Weekly and 
hence to secure a large list of subscribers is an easy 
matter. We are now prepared to assign territory tor 
the summer's work. 

Persons desiring the benefits of this agency in their 
respective counties are requested to corre8])ond at once 
with the publishers. 

The Institutes and Normals. — We want an active 
teacher in every County Normal and Institute to or- 
ganize a club for the Weekly. We offer reduced rates 
to clubs and liberal terms to agents. Address the pub- 
lishers for terms, etc. 



The Century for August.— The Midsummer Holi- 
day number of the Century is pleasant and entertain- 
ing and well adapt^l for summer reading. It is filled 
with numerous short stories of interest, among which 
are '-The New Minister's Great Opportunity," and some 
more of I^nde Remus' stories. ^'A Woman's Eeason " 
is continued* and a new romance called the "Bread 
Winners, " which is to run through six numbers is be- 
gun. There is a fine portrait and a well written essay 
— the latter by Henry James — upon the French novel- 
ist Alphonse Daudet. G. W. Prothero contributes an 
art essay and John Burroughs an article on Carlyle. 
"Bob White' is the subject of a splendidly illustrated 
article on the American quail. Among many other 
articles of interest, all of which we cannot mention for 
lack of space, is a humorously illustrated paper on 
"The Oldest Club in America," the Philadelphia Fish- 
ing Association, known as the State in Schuylkill. The 
j)oetry of the number is, as usual, bright and fresh. 

St. Nicholas for August. — August is the great hol- 
iday month, and the August »S^. Xicholas is essentially 
a holiday number, taking its readers away from the 
great cities to the mountains and sea-side, by the 
brooks and the breakei*s. Edwin Lassetter Bynner 
contributes an amusing and capitally illustrated story, 
entitled "Our Special Artist,"' which deals with the va- 
ried experience and laughable failures of a boy who 
undertakes amateur photogi'aphy at a military camp 
and in a trip through the mountains of Virginia. A 
bright, amysing and exciting sea story is the Rev. 
Charles R. Talbot's "Lady of the ('hingachgook." There 
is also an excellent story for girls called "Zintha's For- 
tune,' by Kate Tannatt Woods.Tho frontispiece, by Jesse 
McDermott, illustrates a charming poem by Margaret 
Johnson, entitled, "The Beautiful Day." A short story, 
by J. T. Trowbridge, on the "Tinkham Brothers," and 
a continuation of "Swept Away," with several other 
short stories, sketches, pictures, jingles, etc., by various 
writers and artists, complete a very entertaining num- 
ber. 

• First Years in S()N(;-Lani), a singing book for day schools and 
juvenile singing classes, containing carefully graded lessons and 
musical exercises, with songs for imitation practice; Songs for 
THE. Study of Rotation; Songs for Recreation; and Songs 
AND HYM>Ja FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, by Geo. F. Root. Published 
by John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 

A book cannot be a teacher, nor a substitute for one, 
but it can have ideas about teaching and can state the 
facts that teaching develops. But the great desider- 
atum, in a musical selection for school work, is a well- 
ordered, interesting and carefully -graded course of ele- 
mentary lessons, and a generous supply of good at- 
tractive songs and hymns for the singing hour, and for 
the many occasions that arise during the school year, 
w*hen singing is wanted. It is confidently believed 
that in all these respects the present works are far in ad- 
vance of any of their predecessors. 
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RIGHMOSTD 

NORMAL 
SCMOOL» 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

SEPTEMBER 3d^ 18 8 3. 



THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 
Nomial Course, '^^^^^ y^^^^- 

Each year a Complete Course in itielf. 

Preparatory Course, ^^^ y^^^^- 

¥\\» young people for College 

xUeCuVe Course* Stu<lont8 select n'om regular coursefl of study, 
such Hubjectri as they desire, if prepared to 
take them to advantage. 

Send for 

Twelve-Page Announcement 

Containing Fnll Particulars, 

Address C. W. HODOIH, Principal, 
or X B, RAGAH, Associate Princip al 

CHVOL BOOK 

A NEW SERIES OF 

<slrtt 111 metier .^ S^teffersi 



We i-e«pectfully call the attention of School Trustee* througli- 
ont the State to the New Series of Arithmetics and Spellers pub- 
lished especially for, and UHe<l for three years past in, the Public 
Schools of In<lianapoIis. A revised edition of the Arithmetics 
has just been published, and the books have given such eminent 
satisfaction in the city, that we can now heartily recommend 
their use throughout tlie entire State. The new and si>ecial fea- 
ture of these Arithmetics is that they are not cumbered with 
trouble«(ouie Kult^s, but teach by ])ractice only, and "Practice 
makes i>erfeet." In Merit we believe they are unexcelled by 
any other series in use, while the prices are 

LESS THAN ONE-HALF 

the usual cost of such books, as the following special prices attest: 

No. 2 Speller, for second and third years, 19 pages, heavy 

paper cover, retail price ..^ OJi 

No. 'I S|Hdler, "A manual of Words for Spelling Drill," board * 
cover. 111 ]iageH If) 

Graded exercises in arithmetic. No. 1, for second year pupils, 

paper cover, 40 pages (^ 

Graded exercisits in arithmetic. No. 2, fundamental opera- 
lions, board cover, 17<) pagcK 25 

Graded exerci.'U^H in arithmetic, No. 3, Fractions and Per- 
centage, board covers, llM pages W 

These lMK>ks were compiltHl by Prof. J. J. Mills and Miss N. 

Cropsey, Ass't Sup'ts City Schools, whose intelligence and long 

experience makes them esijecially fitted for the work. 

For further particulars address the publishers, 

MERRILL, MEIGS & CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS. 




THE PRACTICAL 

USINESS 

COLLEGE. 



YANCE BLOCK, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA 



We have the most practical course in Double-Entry Bookkeeping taught, and 
yre challenge comparison. 

We guarantee that our graduates will be conipetont to keep any set of books in 
the United States. 

When a student has mastered our course he can be examined by a committee of 
leading busineM men and accountants, and if they do not pronounce him compe- 
tent to keep the most difficult set of books, we will refund the money paid. 

49^" If our graduates are required to give bonds by their employen, guann- 
teeing their integrity, we Airnlsh them, upon recoiring satisfactory reference as 
to their habits and honesty. 

Telegraphy thoroughly taught. 

■^" We obtain lucrative situations for our graduates. 
Phonography (or short-hand) thoroughly taught. 
The English branches receive special attention. 
Separate and elegant rooms for ladies. 

Send for College Ciroi&lar« 

No vacation. Students can enter at any time. 



Address 



W. W. Granger & Co. 



A$K FOR 



DIXON'S 



AMERICAN 



GraphitePencils 

S-Soft. 
S M-Soft Medium, 

M - Medium* 

H - Hard. 
VH-Very Hard- 

JOS. DIXDN CRUClOLe CO. 
Jersey City, M. J* 



THE IMPEBIAL HIOHWAT. 

The best subscription book publishi>d. "It contains more solid sense t<» the 
square inch than any other book publish(>d.*' If you want to make money, don't 
faii to take an agency for this book. Address 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Woftiati ^""^ T'etntterattcet 

BY i FRANCES E. WILLARD I^pebs'tof the 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country wll make the de- 
mand for this book uupre<'edented. Every member of a temperance order, everv 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. Expensively bound, 33 full-page illustrations, price 92.M. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis. 
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sos.oo 

FOB OHLT 

ase.oo 

ALLPHEIOHT 
PHIPAIO 



Ref^ula r Price $83.00 . 

a4 STOPS. 



no. Ifl. Vl|s^ 




BEATTY'S ORGANS m ONLl 

' WITH BEAUTIFUL CHIMES OF SWIS 




II. 



Mrt4 Muale. 



« ft, u^TH", 3 m*jiji[Eji, art. tone, 

■ ^ -^ irT|»- n [arir»ili*, S ft. ton«i. I Manual 8ub- 
|I(L"i(i, Ifi fr till", A^pJiunliilL. ir. ff. tnjir, B-Sai»ji]nni*' 8 ft. ton«, 
7 Vi,.\iU IJ.i.iiii'nv, Ift. luiv. >1 ht^iiA.*.>ii, « ft t-.rii' V Viola Dolcv. 
I: tl UMf. jm i^wul Kiifjn-[vnnK\ (1 Kp ■■ ' fT ■■ ■ I ft. tone, 
r.: Kii.ru JfktUoi), fv Vox i III r;i II [iiV U h.i^hi- - ' Dulciana, 

K il, LD ne. tA 1 1 LTi N n+'L, ih 1 1 li H W ISS E t h! LI M<?^> <* ^ ^ 

' ■ rin.irt l4tjtK,}'> VojtJiiMUri: |l>««PiccoIO, 



lU 



t ft L4HH', . 

|4^Tllii>^ I >« L-ATi ]K jL Lrl iiiiipli < J I 
IS VKItV BK\rTn IL l^ \\-i'y.\ 
MJiKClT. TTi» r.iw S-H^f Sn^lid WjiImijI 

|H (l»^*i*i| irtritr '►' « liU-'J' IE] tki' 

Mil] *.nilil -uii.iLiiimr tLn' I'ljyK'iJ 

SEVEN 5STS 2EED3. ^^'^'^ ^'t't^ivemband. 

M ^ ^ *^" ^ *^ * ** >* " Y ** " ■ -ujiut nppearance. 
ft wm not tftk*^ th^ <lirt «ir Onrt. II contain* 
tbe SiH'Oi Vi3|\ ( KLi-.^TK SImPh I lie Famous 



•s Art. IT 
EXACTLY 
naniented 
rhe Husio 
»xtant It 
e's parlor. 



Brilliant Saxaphone Reed«; iH»t of FKENCH 

— ■ S i-%,OcUvM each of 

'NOUI REB0S/ DoNldtt* 



French Horn Solo Combination. New 
Grand Oncau Ui^ht and Left Knee StopH, to 
control the eutii-e motion by the knee, If 
neoCManr. J9f)ven (7> wts of GOLDEN 
TONGITB REmXI, ai foIlo>»a: ' A set of poir- 
erftal flwfc T\mwk HMd«: nafr-of S Octarea of 
VOIX CELESTE; set Soft Cello Ki'edii: set 
iphone Reeds; iM<t of ** 

ianillKjtwiiriie CCf^d up wllb alk Ocn'AVE 
Orj|J?ai:R,wtU:1id*uMe»fthr^ow(9 of the 
Infllrtmene. Tvmrp8ta(i^ml'6flketfdrSfnstc. 
Beattv'M PaUmtStop AOlion.also Soundinir 
Boarn.Ac. It han a Hlidinfr Lid and oonre- 
niently arranared Handit;^ for nioTlnff. Tlie 
Bellows, which are of the uprifcht pattern, 
are made from the best qnnlity of Rubber 
Cloth, are of f(rcat power, and are fitted up 
with -Steel Sprinim mul the beat quality 
Pedal Straint. The Hbdalit, Instead of helns 
covered with carpet, are PollKhiM Motal or 
neat deaitfn, and never gnii out of repair or 
worn. 



A SPECIAL I^ yo<i ^ill remit me $5^ and tbe annexed 

__ _ «*"^ V^ r%cec D Coupon within 10 days from the date 
TEH-PAT Ol-Ffctf. hereof, I will box and ship you this Or^an. 
with Organ Bench, Hook, etc., exactly the same as I sell for |83. You 
should order immediately, imd in no case later than 10 days. One year's 
te^t trial j^ivm and a. full vFarrantee for Six Years. 

Given under my 
Imml and seal 
tliL4 28th 

U^y of July, 
A.D.. 1888. 




^%^\, I I i^^%Kl '^it receipt Of this Conpoi*'^ni any 
E jI. J U P^U 111 ii-ulerofthe bl»n a TJo^^ Al. 




AELi] ^liP.OO itt LuL by JATik Draft. IVwt OlUoa Monej Order, Reiristered Letter. 
EKpiT.*^ l'rt!|j«irJ, or hy I'lirtk on your bank, If forwaided wlthla lO ^ityii from 
llir'Lait' LiLTi'tif, I Lt.-ti-Li} jurivt* [<• accept thlH coupon for $<4, as par^ payment on my 
ct;k'UntU-'l M4 F^lup IMS Purt-i^r OrsMM, with liench. Book. etc.. providing the caMh 
Lxili^tic* o( iAU acvorapanitw thtK i^upon; and I wlU send yona receipted bill In full for 
ftHl. anil Imii and idiLp you tbe I'rgan Just as it la advortiflDd, fallv warranted for six 
M< ^■ifj' ri-ruiiOni witb Iniurest from the date of remittance if not as reprceented 



arLvrou** yr m 



(Sign ed,) 



DANIEL F. BEATTY. 



'pn 

;at 



- D BP ijf^HT PREPAID ^"^ '.^^^LiP^."^*^"/^'*^ JPJ. ^^^ (Proyldod 



I order immediately,^ Within the lOdi^s.) 

^,<>rnt iiuLjii uf Ujt '- , , . „ ^„ --. ^..w. 

tufili^ u> i^iuAfviMi iib-i[^j i[ !ii- 11 were, at yviir very Mer, all ri-el«rhtprepald.atauuiH- 

rHeturrr'p iAKuU-«<ulr |>i-li i- ikrder ii*w; ■•tklnir Mive4 by e*rre«p*K4enee. 

U ri U/ T 1^ n O n F D Enetwied and U^ for organ, I have read your state- 

n U WW^ W_ W IT W t K •mentin thi« adyunisement. and I order one on con- 

,W repreMotod in this advertisement, or I shall return It 

nui] ^^l mandthe return of my money t_with Interest from the 






Uu jiuuLiCtaieT j 



ihh « II ifn 1 1 Mrward I k at i-i i in-r eentaooonUag to your offer. £e t«ry parttetOar to giv 
" Frfight 8tutivn,a$td OH lOiat Rairima. 

»r.ar,P. O. Money Oi ' ' " — — - 

I " ['t bjT telegraph^oi 



■ I. Ji 



iriit, liyTlatik 



Money Order, Revlslared Lettlll*. Sxaress prepaid, 
telegraph^on taut day and reri^it l^- niafl on thafrday, 



r'*I<. 



uilicent iuMtrumenMkitrodiieed wlQiouc 
18 OIVBN IMMKDlAXELr. 



DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 



T^ICE3 THE 

r. lNClNHATI, H AMILTON 
It DMIi R. R 

Which is the BFST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CAN AD AS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

and all points in the n(>rth\^est. 
— Oxford, Connersville, I<i:shville, ^ 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tbaue JIai te, Vandalia, Mattoon, 

ST. LOXJ-IS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other Inroruiution, call 
on StAtion Agent, or addresn General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, . 
GEO. S. GRISCOM. SAM'L SFEVEMSOM, 

Oen'l Sup't, Oon'l Ticket Agt. 



[ESTABLISHED 1877.] 

THE nrDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
ELOCTTTIOH AND OBATOBT. 



The Art of Oratory, Geatore and Dramatic Expres- 
«ion based on the System and Philosophy of Dolserte. 
Private and class instruction. 
A few pupils will be received during the coming 
summer. 
Send for circulars. Apply to 

. T. J. McAVOY, 
n(H>m 74 Vance Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



ON A iJEXICAN iJUSTANg 
Mm- Iwl too OriHad IwlmutnttnJI 

— THROUGH TEXAS — 

By SwEKT & Knox, editors of "Texas Sifting8'» 
One of the most kmmoroMs and wftty hooks ever 
puhlished .9/»iVy, Rich in Fun and Information r 
AffDntcWanf Ofll (^^^ circulars <Kr terms, ad- 
'^DFJ'^vnqnieu! <Hress, CheteBitlBook ftBibl0 
^Mention this paper (Bouie,16 LmA», Ciaoiaaatl, 0. 

'fflCEBIAN 

^ These famouH 8teel Pensooov 
|bine the essential gualities of 
■Elasticity. Durability and nail 

buitcd to ell styles of wHttu p 
J lor sale everywhera. ^'^ ^^ 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,rN-T 




© XT T H I 

J. M. & 1. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best Hl most 

Popular Line to 

Lonifiville, Nashville, MemphiB. Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

IVo^v Orl«9aiis 

Is obviously toadvantHfre of pngsonyers gro- 
iiiflr Houth to purrbitso ti(>keta by the direct 
HMite. The facilities offered an* iiii«qiialled. 

PiilMce Sleepliiv cars and eleKant Parlor 
rap* run between ChicaKt> and Loui^ville daily 
without chancre. 

Throuffh <'oaches and PullmHii Sleeping: 
carH t>etwcon St- I^ouis and Loi;i>ville daily. 

These arc i*flre a'ivant:i«:es. Speed and wife- 
ly. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the -Jeff" and they will answer 'yes, 
always take the oi<l reUabie. , 

J. M. & E . R. 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaviQK. of traiDH. please appl^ to 

ROBi'. EMMETT, Dist. pass, Mjrent, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
OCBoe Vandalia Building one Squire West 
of Union Depot. 
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ANBOUllCEfflEHT Ipsseue u ^vehs-ity. 

; LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 

FALL TERM BEGINS 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 6, '83. 



Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering oflfers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chineiy is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Iimadia. 



THZZO. 



82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Deniwon Hotel.) 

Pianos 

M AfiD M ' 

Organs. 

^ 

Every inBtruiuent we nell muit prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Call and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

$2 #f $4 JV. iPeiiw. St., 

JNDIANAPOLIi^ IND. 



I. A Course in Agriculture. 

2 A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

• 4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expenses for board, room, light, fuel ana 
washing, about ^50.00 per tenn. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. Otu Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departments. 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

Indiana, or to James H. Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




macE 



NDIAI^APOLIS 

SEMINARY. 




The Seventh Annual Session of the Indianapolis, Seminary openo September 12, 
1883, under the direction of Junius B. Roberts and Eli. F. Brown, succeepors to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappee. Exclusively for ladies and uiineii. Full course for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Pn^pares for all 
higher institutions to which women ant admitted. Si>ec{al departments Id 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders nM-eivcHi into the family of the roHident Frinoi|«ai. Addretw 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 345 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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UNSURPASSED 



BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND! N CLOTH 
Kn all the E88entiaL|.of,Oo9d It^tden,^ 



kof Good RMtders, 
eohamoal xseoiiticiii, . 

^la Qradation, 

ige) engraved from original drawings and oil paintings, maoeespeci- 



180 IIjIjUSXRA.XIOVS« ('^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings i 
ally lor this Hcrics by PETER MORAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPi^ARl), SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LI PPlNCOTT,«nd other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay,-and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as **learningr to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern ^'variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration ^r completely disguise its identity. ' 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and' instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinc plan of a gradual ina ease of the vocahulaiy^ which 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fiair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
leaching reading, if such were not the ca>e; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, an^ an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. . 

SAMPLE SETS. ^ 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of $1.50. This 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ f^i^^Pf cip^ %^M§9 "^ir^ular^ and f alofogic^t 
ZS. H. BUTLiZSR A CO.. Publishors^ 

^ 18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



CINCINNATI 

Revised and Enlarged. 



■FOR USE IN- 



Graded Schools. 



We would rc«)M>rtfiiily call the attention of all 

SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

AND- 



SUPERINTENDENTS of MUSIC 

tliruughotit Incliana, to the seriM of Musical Text Bookfl dow used with such 
pn^at BiicreiM in the /^inclnuati Public Schools. The Cincinnati Music Readers, 
Part FirKt and Second, were prepared in 1875, at the request of the Board of Edu- 
cation, by the Teachers of Music in the Cincinnati schools. In order to procure 
pmctiral books by practical men. Seven years of constant use established the 
value and worth of the books beyond all question but in 1882, ft was deemed ad- 
visable to substitute and add new material, so the series was thoroughly revised 
and enlarged, and a Third Part added for the use of Intermediate and Giammar 
Achooln. 

The serie« now consists of three books, graded as follows : 



QOTj^M ZI^T^ Q VH One part songs and exercime for children In 

r«l\ 1 r 14!( O 1 the First and Second Headers, - - - - Price 2ac 

*>(Ai®M d^rirwf^ Two and three part songs and exercises for 

rfXCii pI<CUJ\x; pupils in the Third • .- - 



land Fourth Headers, - Price 20c 
Two, three and four part songs and exer- 
cises for urn in Intermediate and Grammar 

schools, Price 5c3 

We will send singlo wmple copies for examination, postage paid, at the fol- 
lowing rates : Part First, 15 cents ; Part See^ond, 15 cents ; Part Third, l¥) cents. 



.SPBClAJi TERMS FOK IljfTRODUCTION. 



PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN CHURCH A CO., 

Clziclxiziaitl, O. 



important Announcement 



The Ninth Edition of the Pboi>lk*r OYCiA>peDiA has been enriched by the largest 
and flnast collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated in any work 
of referance. 

Theee new mapa— embracing every State and Territory in the Union — are 
drawn and engraved ft'om the latest surveys, add printed from the finest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very flill and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the Pkopls's Cyclopedia the geography and topography of tlie world is now 
repiee^nted by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a torographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the " Pboplk'b " for excels all other Enoyclopedias. 

Theee new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increased 
the cost of the manufocture. We have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Oloth, (2 volume edition) $14.50 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) 16.50 •• •« 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.60 " •♦ 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (9 vol. ed.) 18.00 '< *' 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 <* '• 

Owing to the increased sixe of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as beet adapted to the convenience ox the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prices. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our efforts to fornish the people with a Cyclopedia b(>st adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
Aitnre as they have in the past. 

Very Respectfully, 

J. M. OLCOTT, 



By A. L. MASON, 
with an introduction 



A popular account of the Heroes and Adven- 
turers, who by their Valor and War-craft l»eat 
back the Savages from the borders of civiliKation-, 
and gave the AnierirAU forests to the plow and the 
sickle. 



Romance 

^Tragedy 

Pioneer Life 



by Dr. J. C. Rid- 

path. 1,000 pp. 100 

magnificent illustrations. Specimen pp 

sent free. Aoswn WA»TiEi>. 

Indi^kapolis, 
Indfi 



j.i.«ioBm 



le^ 
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E0LBCTIC EDUCATRWfAL SbRIBS. 

..^zi zi o 11 xi c e zxi e zi t s. 

The LATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series, New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in- any other series. 

0-0 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two. Book Series, 

0-0 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS: The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

0-0 

TIIALHEIMEKS GENERAL HLSTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

——0-0 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for fii'st introduction 
introduction, furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLER, . 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'>S NORMAL GRAMMABS,- 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTUBICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG tL CO^ Publishen, 

CINCINNATI and N£>^ YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KIN PERftAR TEN. 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all Ton Heed 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the «*TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

flf^^ ASm ^1^ to make the beitt De«k 
IWr llliti in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

%z\x ^eard,*' plowed 

^^ m ^^t. _^— , of onr own make, with the best Edinburgh imprint; «n- 
^Jf JIO DGS equaled in N^uty and Mtrenfrth. We make thern 2, .'>, (i, K, 
22, 18, and :J0 inch** in diameter, monnttMl fjir ScIjooIh or Llliraric*. 

.A.^NTlDi^E^W'S' JDTJSTXiEQS :EME6 aQB'R.Q 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA DuHllenK CraytinH outliu»t« hi x chalk 
crayonH, and no ilirtaKntnible dnr«t. 

BLACKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizks.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL IN KS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
—500 in set, price 51.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS Sl COm 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




OHIO and MISSISSIPPI 

4 Solid Daily Trains ^^^^^ ^^i) Between 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains M^^^ >^&y) Between 
Cincinnati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (^^^^^ "^^y) Between 
St. Louis & Louisville. 

No Change of Class for any Class of Passengers ! 

First Class, Second Class and Emigrant PasHengiTs all carried on Fast Express 

Trains, consisting of Palace HhM}]iing Cars, elegant Parlor Coaches and 

conifortaMe Day Coaches, all rnnning TIIUOrUH WITHOIT 

CHANGE. 

Only Hf^ 10 HOURS TIMK -©ft Between 

CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS 

or ST. LOUIS AND LOUISVILLE. 

-i HOURS BEJTTT^JfiEJIT 
9^ CINCINNA TI A ND L O UIS VI L LE. -«[ 

The OHIO SL MISSISSIPPI Railway 
Is the ONLY LINE h«»twwn 

St« l^ottis and ^iiKsinnati 

Under one management, running all its trains through ''Solid'' and in 

conse({uence is the only recognized 

FIRST CLASS ROUTE BETWEEN THOSE CITIES. 

Easy Grades, Splendid Motive Power, Steel Rails, Straight Track, and 

Solid Road Bed, enable the O. & M. to make Faster Average Time 

^ than any other western road. 

PF" Ask fvr ticket* t^o O. & " h CL - l^ailuay, -^m 
sale by agents of conneccting lines Eant WcHt N(»rth and ^'outh. 
. PEABODY, Gcn'l Sup't. W. B. SHATTUCK, Gen'l Paw. Agt. 



Its 



For 
W. W 



rc-iCic^ 



i*^ f ^ ^- V V t<A.yh^ 



i" 



u-^ ' ^ ' 
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C/e/5/', IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 
A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 

PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUByC INSTRUCTION. 

Vol. I. Indianapolis, Indiana, August 4, 1883. No. o. 



€\mmi fventiis. 



The health of the P()]H' has im])rove(l. 

Tlie Socialists have held some turbulent meetings in 
Geneva. The reel fla^i; was unfuirled, but the prompt 
arrest of the leaders saved eommotion. 

Carey, the Irish informer, was shot and ki-Ued on 
Sunda}' last, while landing from the steamship at Port 
Elizabeth. A passenger named O'Donnell was the 
murderer. 

The week began in the east with several heavy busi- 
ness failures. In Boston, the largest tannery in the 
world, and a large shoe manufactory, failed, the two 
dragging down several smaller firms and branches. 

The French commander at Hanoi made a sortie with 
five hundred men. A dispatch from Paris says that 
there were one thousand of the enemy killed in the 
engagement, with a loss to the French of only eleven. 

In the amount of internal revenue collections, the 
state of Illinois heads the list with $25,977,525 ; New 
York return $17,967,187; Ohio, $15,704,047; Kentucky, \ 
$15,387,077; Pennsylvania, $8,703,679 { Missouri, 
$7,680,411 ; Indiana, $5,592,719; New Jersey, $5, 424,457. i 
Virginia, $5,078,196 ; Iowa, $4,062,720. 

President Smart, of the Purdue University, and Col. 
Williams, trustee, have made satisfactory arrangements 
with Mr Cooper, Treasurer of State, for the loan of 
enough funds to carry the university over the ne^ct 
year, until the Legislature can appropriate money for 
its maintenance. President Smart says that negotia- ; 
tions are now in progress with distinguished educators I 
to secure their services for the vacant positions at Pur- j 
due, and that the result promises to be highly satisfac- 
tory. The course of study will be somewhat changed. ' 
The outlook for Purdue seems brighter. 

The State University, 
llev. Dr. Moss, the able and energetic and wise pres- 
ident of the State University, has issued an appeal to | 
the people of Monroe county, urging a doubling of the 
county taxation for one year to creat^j a fund to assist j 
in rebuilding the State University. He says: '^To | 
double our taxes for a single year will give the univer- 
.sitv ft noble site, and erect for it one of t^r n)<»st-needed 



and important buildings. Moie than this; it will chal- 
lenge and command the sentiment and co-opei'ation of 
the State in a way and to a degree never before seen 
or imagined. So shall we build for ourselves a ma- 
jestic memorial, to be beheld by all the world through 
all time." The doctor's position is ver}' feasible and it 
is very shrewd. Such a movement would end the talk 
of removing or consolidating the university, which is 
now very rife in view of the destruction of the main 
building. — India napolis JournaJ, 

The governor has ai)pointed, as delegates to a con- 
vention to be held at Louisville, September 19, 20, and 
21, during the Southern Exposition, to consider the 
question of popular education in the South, the follow^- 
ing gentlemen: John W. Holcombe, Sup't Public In- 
struction; John M. Bloss, ex-Sup't Public Instruction; 
James H. Smart, ex-Sup't Public Instruction; Wm. J). 
Frazer, Esq., of Warsaw\ and L. T. Michner, Esq., of 
Shelbyville. 

During the first six months of the year 1883, more 
than 3,000 persons lost their lives through disasters 
of various kinds, not including accidents in' which 
less than three persons were killed. In the first 
month of the latter half more than this whole number 
have lost their lives. The year has been one of the most 
remarkable in history for its disasters. The first page 
of the Jndianapoliii Journal of Monday contained the 
record of the killing of nearly five thousand people, be- 
sides the loss of nearly $1,000,000 worth of property. 

The Earthquake at Ischia. 

Reports from the great earthquake at Ischia indicate 
that not less that 4,000 persons were killed. Three 
villages on the island were shaken, and at Casamicciohi 
only five houses are left standing. The hospitals at 
Naples are overflowing. Several thousand troops have 
been sent to the rescue, and they are constantly saving 
many lives. It is probable, however, that the full 
number of deaths indicated by the first report will be 
reached. It is said the calamity will infinitely exceed 
the Chios earthquake of 1881. The shock came with 
terrible violence, accompanied by a deafeiiing noise. 
Many strangers were in the towns, visiting the bath,« 
for which Ischia is famous, 
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The whole duty of man is embraced in the two prin- 
ples of abstinence and patience ; temperance in pros- 
perity, and courage in adversity. — Senera. 

It is no disgrace to be able to do everything; but to 
undertake, or to pretend to do, what you are not made 
for is not only shameful, but extremely troublesome 
and vexatious. — Plutarch. 

Give a boy address and accomplishments, and you 
give him the mastery of palaces and fortunes where he 
goes. He has not the trouble of earning or owning 
them; they solicit him to enter and possess. — Emerson. 

We are all scul])t()rs aud painters, and our material 
is our own flesh and blood and bones. Any nobleness 
begins at once to refine a man's features, any meanness 
or sensuality to imbruto them. — Thoreau. 

There is a power in love to divine another's destiny 
better than that other can, and by heroic encourage- 
ments, hold him to his task. What has friendship so 
signal as its sublime attraction to whatever virtue is in 
us ? — Emerson. 

The Indianapolis Journal refers to the West Point 
Military Academy as follows : -' It is becoming yearly 
more apparent that this popular pauper institution of 
education is a kind of national establishment for the 
free development of a race of dudes." 

Prof. Kemsen, of the Johns Hopkins laboratory, deems 
the study of chemistry as bracing for the morals as for 
the mind. '^ I believe," he says, " that frequent practice 
in qualit3*tive and quantitative analysis has a tendency 
to develop honesty.' 

The whole difference between a man of genius and 
other men, it has been said a thousand times, and most 
truly, is that the first remains in great part a child, 
seeing with the large eyes of children, in perpetual 
wonder, not conscious of much knowledge — conscious, 
rather, of infinite ignorance and yet infinite power; a 
fountain of eternal admiration, delight; and creative 
force within him meeting the ocean of visible and gov- 
ernable things around him. — Buskin. 

Fjducation does not commence with the alphabet. 
It begins with a mother's look — with a father's nod of 
approbation or a sign of reproof— with a sister's gentle 
pressure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of for- 
bearance — with handfuls of flowers in green dells, on 
hills, and daisy meadows — with birds' nests admired, 
but not touched — with creeping ants, aud almost im- 
perceptible emmets— with humming bees and glass bee- 
hives — with pleasant walks in shady lanes — and with 
thoughts directed in sweet and kindly tones and words 
to nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds 
of virtue, unci to the sense of all good, to God Himself, 
^Anon,, 



If all the wealth now sunk in the bottomless pit of 
intemperance were appropriated to the purchase of 
libmries, philosophical apparatus, or cabinets of natural 
history ; if all the time, that element of priceless value, 
which is now worse than lost in the various haunts of 
dissipation, were devoted to the reading of well-selected 
books, to lyceum exercises, to music, or other social 
and reflning arts, it would give to society a new moral 
and political sensorium. How can any man witness 
without ])ain this great deformity, where there should 
be beauty and divine grandeur? — Horace Mann. 

A very pronounced demand is made from all quarters 
for a more practical type of school work. The country 
and the age call for utilitarianism. Abstract science 
and flne arts have their respected votaries, but this 
generation is engaged in developing the resources of a 
new continent. Everything is held subordinate to the 
single idea of business. And that idea must dominate 
in our methods of education. We are an industrial 
nation: we want our youth educated for their position 
in such a nation. It is an age of engineering and ma- 
chinery, and a knowledge of these things must be sub- 
stituted for, or at least made supplemental to, that of 
classics and old philosophies. A distinct sentiment is 
rapidly obtaining ground that the school instruction of 
boys and girls shall be in full sympathy with the pur- 
suits which they are to follow, or which they ought to 
follow. 

School influence should be such as to check the pre- 
vailing tendency toward professions, clerkships and 
light labor positions that are so overcrowded, and to 
turn the drift toward skilled labor, which is yet scarce 
in this country. '—Indianapolis Journal. 

'' How consoling would it be both for husband 
and wife if the wife knew that she could support 
herself, come what might. For is not instability of for- 
tune characteristic o: our age ? And how many a wealthy 
wife of yesterday is a penniless widow to-day? Do we 
not all know some of these miserable beings who stand 
utterly helpless, unable to realize that they, the born 
ladies, should not be preferred to others in the struggle 
for existence — who cannot perceive that all their charms 
and graces count for nothing at such times, because 
they cannot render one really needful service for which 
society is willing to pay? IjaMtly, we need not only a 
more perfect and solid course of instruction in the 
school age, but the question arises, how shall women 
continue their mental culture after the school age? In 
many cases it is but too true that they do not continue 
it. A girl is supposed to ^flnish' her education at seven- 
teen or eighteen — that is to say, she has then gained 
that outward ])olish which is sufficient for Vanity Fair. 
What we require is a series of adult classes for the ad- 
vanced scientific education of women similar to those 
introduced in England. What English women can do 
cannot American women do as well? Are there not 
thousands of women who are tired — tired of inane con- 
versations, of insipid afternoon calls; who feel that 
they have a soul which requires to be adorned, an in - 
tellectual life which requires to be cultivated?" — Pio- 
1 fessor Alder. 
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Meteoric Stones. 

It Las been estimated that at least 5,000 meteoric 
stones reach the earth annually. These stones are 
usually of inconsiderable »ize, but as they have been 
falling since a very remote period in geological history 
the aggregate mass which has thus been added to our 
planet must be very great. The largest faeteoric stone 
ever found is in the Royal Academy at Stockholm, and 
weighs twenty-five tons. The museum at Copenhagen 
contains one of ten tons ; the British Museum, one of 
more than live tons ; the museum at 8t. Petersburg, one 
of 1,680 pounds ; Yale College, one of 1,635 pounds; and 
the Smithsonian Institute, one of 1,400 pounds. 



Grematioit 

The Popular t^eienre Monthly presents some cogent 
reasons in favor of cremation, setting forth that in the 
improved furnaces of to-day the body does not come 
in contact with the fire at all, only with an intense heat 
of 2,000 degrees or more. At this temperature the 
body simply withers away into a pure white ash. The 
gases generated are burned in a separated chamber 
adapted to the purpose, and no smoke, odor, or other un- 
pleasant phenomena occur to offend the sensibilities of 
any one, be they ever so acute. To attain these nearly 
perfected results, of course costs money. The furnace 
cannot be erected in this country for less than from 
three to five thousand dollars — a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the cost of some of our cemeteries. The fu- 
el necessary to attain this high temperature, with the 
necessary attendance, makes the expenses of the incin- 
eration of a single body about fifteen dollars. The ap 
paratus used by the Danish society effects the crema- 
tion in about an hour, and costs only five.to seven shil- 
lings. 



Gansefl of Earthquakes. 

The subject of earthquakes has been many times dis- 
cussed, but remains as full of mystery as ever. In 
view of the recent calamity at Ischia a few facts stated 
here may not be amiss. It is generally agreed among 
theorists that the cause of earthquakes is the same as 
that of volcanoes, namely, some unknown but terrific 
subterranean agency. What this force is has been va- 
riously surmised. The existence of molten matter in 
the interior of the earth is the common starting point 
with alL theories, except in Davy's chemical theory, 
which is little believed. An eminent scientist makes 
the following statement: 

'^ Although the earth must be mainly solid it is yet 
believed to be of a honey-combed structure, and that 
the cavities contain in many places lakes of molten 
rock, between which and the surface volcanoes are the 
orifice of communication. Into these cavities water 
sinking down through crevices from the ocean or land 
must be constantly finding its way, and the steam thus 
generated exerts such enormous pressure as to force 
the molten matter to the surface, itself mingling and 



escaping along with it. When a mass of water is sud- 
denly precipitated into a hot cavern, the explosion of 
steam will cause an earthquake concussion, and where 
there is bo vent, may be sufficient to convulse and rend 
the superincumbent strata." 



Bapidity of Cerebral Aote. 
M. Albert Kene has, according to the Eevue Scien- 
tifique, made a long series of experiments in the physi- 
ological laboratory of the Faculty of Medicine at Nancy 
on the rapidity of transmission of impulses through 
nerves, and the rapidity with which celebral acts are 
performed. He finds that the intensity of the stimu- 
lus has a direct influence on the rapidity of nervous 
transmission. The stronger the stimulus the more 
rapid the transmission. The rate of transmission can- 
not therefore be stated in exact terms, since it is rela- 
tive, as has been not unfrequently noted for other kinds 
of circular activity. He has also confirmed the fact, 
now very generally admitted, that it is impossible to 
measure the rapidity of transmission in sensory nerves 
by stimulating different points of their length, for the 
rapidity of the response is not proportionate to the 
length of the nerve traversed. Thus the response to a 
stimulus applied to the fingers is often made with a 
shorter interval of time than a stimulus applied to the el- 
bow or to the shoulder, though the length of nerve called 
into play is much greater in one case than in the other. 
In a word, it is impossible to compare the results ob- 
tained from different regions. The most exact method 
of measuring nervous transmission appears to be that 
of response to an auditory stimulus. The rapidity 
with wOiich nervous impulses are here conducted he es- 
timates at 28 meters per second, which is a little lower 
than the number obtained by other physiologists. For 
the rapidity of transmission of motor impulses M. Bene 
gives twenty meters per second, which is below that of 
experimenters, and notably below that of M. Chauveau. 
The duration of a cerebral act he estimates at thirty-five 
one-thousandth second. In young infants the duration 
is more considerable, amounting to 0:09 second. The 
duration of a reflex act— that is tQ say, the time occu- 
pied by the entire reflex arc, sensation, transmission to 
the cord including motor imj)ulsc, and muscular move- 
ment — is 0:15 second. — Scientific Av\erican. 

Volcanic Eruption in Hawaii. 

The venerable missionary, Rev. Titus Coan, D. D., 
writes the New York Evaiujelid from Hilo, Hawaii, Jan! 
8 : ''Since the 5th of Nov. we have been witnessing one 
of the ^rand eruptions of our great volcano, Mauna 
Loa. iM'om an awful rent near the summit of the 
mountain, about 12,000 foet high, fiery streams have 
been sent out to the northeast and east, rushing down 
the mountain with burning fury, a distance of 30 to 35 
miles, and lighting up the heavens like a blazing firma- 
mcTit. Had not the terrific stream, which was headed 
directly toward Hilo, been checked by other flows — or 
in other words, precij)itate(l toward our town — no pow- 
er but that of Him 'whose breath like a stream of brim- 
stone' kindles these fires and melts these rocks, could 
have saved our town and harbor from utter ruin. The 
roaring furnace on the mountain is still in fearful blast, 
sending up a furious column of sulphurous smoke and - 
gases equal to the smokestacks of a thousand steamer 
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Lawrence County. 

Mitchell, August 2, 1883. 
Editor (if the Weekly : 

EducatioTial intereHt8 seem to have taken a new lease 
on life in this county. Since the election of David H. 
Kllison to be county superintendent both school officers 
and teachers have aroused themselves to new zeal in 
the work. Mr. Kllison is a man in whom they have 
confidence because of his long experience, and his suc- 
cessful management of his own school and business. 
From what we see of him, he is the right man for the 
place. 

At this city, Mitchell, the leading subject of interest 
is the private normal school. W. E. Lugenbeel iw at 
the head of the school. By energy and faithfulness he 
is rapidly building up a thriving school. 

The county institute has been in session during the 
week. The attendance has been very lai-ge, over one 
hundred teachers present the first half day. The out- 
lines prepared by the county superintendents have 
been used with much satisfaction. The principal in- 
structors are Eli F. Brown, of Indianapolis, John M. 
Bloss, of Muncie, W. E. Lugenbeel, of Mitchell, and 
Frank P. Smith, of Bedford. Mr. Frank Smith, late 
superintendent of Orleans Schools, has been elected to 
take charge of the Bedford Schools. This is quite a 
promotion for Mr. Smith, but one of w^hich he is alto- 
gether w^orthy. 

W. B. Chisler is now out of school work. 

E. B. Thornton is engaged in the lumber business in 

Kentucky. 
Kev. Mr. Beattie is preaching in Iowa. 

Mr. O. T. Pickle remains in charge of the Mitchell 
schools. Subscriber. 

Bipley Connty. 

There are two normals in session: one at New Marion, 
and one at Osgood. Both have a fair attendance. 

Messrs Bogart, Heck and Hart have charge of the 
Osgood Normal, and are making a gi-and success. Their 
system is not a "cram for examinations" but is an in- 
stillation of the grand principles of knowledge, teach- 
ing to think and reason for oneself 

There is agood prospect for the establishment of a per- 
manent normal at Versailles. Five thousand dollars 
are required of which more than half has already been 
subscribed. The remainder will likely be raised soon. 
Prof Thos. Bogart, formerly our county superinten- 
dent, has been asked to take charge. 

While there is much interest manifested in educa- 
tional matters in our towns, there is too little life and 
energy to be found among the teachers and patrons of 
the district school. Unless more live, active thinking 
and work is done the country will, like Kip Van Win- 
kle, find the towns so far advanced as to be no longer 
the neighbors of other days. 

Quite a large percent of applicants have failed to 
pass their examinations for teacher's certificate. Sup- 
erintendent Young is to be commended for his firmness 
and determination to have none but well qualified 
teachers for this county. 



As the question of the publication of the examination 
questions, is of interest to many permit us a few words. 
Such questions give one an insight to the questions in 
future examinations, and are of great benefit to that 
class of teachers who cram for every examination. But 
that is not the class of teachers wanted. One should 
have so full and clear a knowledge of the subject before* 
attempting to teach, that he can answer ever question 
the pupil may ask. Such a teacher does not need the 
examination questions, and the other class of teachers, 
ai-e themselves not needed. Aside from this, much 
valuable matter would necessarily be crow^ded out. 

F. C. S. 

Wayne County. 

The County Institute will be held at Centreville, 
commencing on Monday August 18, 188H, and continu- 
ing six days. E. E. White ex-president of Purdue 
University and a leading worker in the Wayne 
County Institute sixteen years ago will be present the 
entire session. 

Prof ('yrus W. Hodgin, of the Richmond Nomial 
school and Prof W. F. L. Sanders the new superin- 
tendent at Cambridge City are the chief assistant 
instructors. The latter w^ill the teach the Grammer 
classes. 

Pursuant to action at the last session of the County 
Institute, committees ^ave been at work preparing, 
jn the several branches, a uniform Course of Study 
for the ('Ounty. The members of these committees 
will meet in convention on the evening of Monday^ 
13th, for the purpose of presenting their final reports 
upon the subjects assigned to them. 

The reports of tlie committees as accepted by the 
convention on Monday evening, will be presented 
to the Institute for explanation and discussion. The 
discussion of these reports, during the daily sessions of 
the Institute, will be one of the most important 
features of the coming session, and of great value to all 
grades of teachers. 

"Do not forget the Note Book," is the advice on tie 
circular of the County Institute. 

The Summer Normal, conducted at Centreville by 
Ault and Strasburg, closed on Thursday of last week, 
and was followed by an examination conducted by 
the County Superintendent. 

The examination continued two days, and was 
attended by ninety applicants. 

The faculty of the Eichmond Normal School is at 
work sending out circulars and otherwise preparing 
for the opening of the school on the first Monday in 
September. The building to be occupied is being 
handsomely repaired and furnished. It will be an 
attractive place. 

The public school of llichmond will not open until 
the 7th of Se})tember. Two new school buildings in 
course of construction will not be completed until 
that date. 

The Doublin School authorities have prepared a 
manual with their regulations, course of study, etc. 
It makes a neat pamplet. Jerome McNeill is superin- 
tendent. 
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Hamilton Cotuity. 

The Normal opens with fifty-one students enrolled 
and shows strong material. Prof. A. H. Morris, 
County Superintendent, is in charge, assisted by Prof. 
Reubelt, superintendent of the Noblesville schools, 
and Prof. W. H. Krause of Arcadia. The Normal 
will close with the County Institute, Aug. 20. The 
schools of Hamilton County are thoroughly graded. 
This year out of 1 14 examined there were 87 gradu- 
ates. There was a wonderful interest manifested in 
the graduating exercises. 

In the institute next month a new feature will be 
introduced. There will be a contest in oratory, one 
representative to be chosen from each township. The 
successful contestant will receive a copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

The people of Hamilton County are wide awake 
and interested in educational matters, school taxes 
are cheerfully paid, and there is a decided determina- 
tion to keep up the schools of the county in any 
event. The'sentiment is a healthy one. * * * 



0ffutiat 



The Status of Oerman in the Schools. 

[Letter- Book G, page 826.] The plain requirement 
of the law is that the common schools shall be taught 
ill F^nglish, and that under certain eircumstanocH the 
German language may be introduced as a branch of 
study. It is not contemplated that Germaii shall be 
used as the medium of communication and instruction 
in the schools. That would be at variance with the 
pur{)08e of our schools. But in the midst of a dense 
f(» reign population it may he impossible to conduct a 
school in English. The law never requires tlie impos- 
sible. But it is the duty of officials and citizens to 
conform to the law in all respects as nearly as circum- 
stances permit. Now the German children ot Indiana 
are as much entitled to school privileges as any others, 
and it is often necessary that they receive instruction 
through the medium of their native language. But 
when such is the case the teacher should he required to 
teach the children the English language as rapidl}- as it 
can be done, and to change the language of the school 
by as quick degrees as possible from German to English, 
making the latter the medium of communication. It 
follows that no person should be employed as a 
t<)aeher of (ierman children who is not able to pursue 
this course, for which the ability to speak English is 
essential. Indeed, so important is a thorongli^knowl- 
edge of English to such teachers that they ought to be 
able to write their examination in that language, and 
there is no reason for exempting them from examination 
in all the eight branches. 

Ho Benewal of Licenses. 

[G. 344.] The teachers-license law as amended by 
the last General Assembly does not provide for the is- 
sue or renewal of licenses without examination. The 
amended law took effect June 10, 18R3. Renewals 
made since that date are invalid. 



Illegal Issues of Licenses. 

[G. 345.] The law has never authorized the renewal 
of teachers' licenses without examination except when 
two twenty-four-months licenses had been held con- 
secutively. When that condition was fulfille<l the sup- 
erintendent, before the recent amendment of the law, 
was permitted "after the expiration of the last license 
issued" to renew the same. A renewal granted previous 
to such expiration is invalid. A license is purely a statu- 
tory right, and depends for its validity upon a strict 
compliance with the terms -of the statute creating it. 

If a new Superintendent finds that licenses have 
been illegally issued by his predecessor, he should cancel 
the records and certificates thereof, and notify the school 
trustees in the county of such action. Before taking- 
this action, he should carefully investigate the facts, 
and notify the parties interested, giving them an op- 
portunity- to make explanations. 

Consecutive License. 

[G. 347.] The provision of the law which creates 
the thirtj'-six-months and eight-years licenses con- 
templates that they should take effect consecutively, 
and not over-lap each other in time. A person who has 
received two thirty-six months licenses in succession 
'•may receive at the expiration of such several licenses 
a license for the terms of eight-years," upon passing a 
satisfactory examination. The intention of the legis- 
lature was to relieve teachers of approved skill and 
ability from the burden of fi^equent examinations. 
But the benefits of the eight-years professional license 
are carefully guarded, being extended to those persons 
only who have held consecutively a twenty -four- 
months license (heretofore issued), and a thirty -six- 
mouths license, or who shall hold hereafter two thirty- 
six-months licenses in succession. The period of the 
currency of these two licenses is provided as a trial 
period in which the teacher may gain experience and 
prove his ability, and I think the law should be inter- 
preted as not permitting such period to be abridged by 
granting the second or third license before the expira- 
tion of the one preceding it. Yet the examination for 
such licenses may not improperly be held within a 
reasonable time previous to the expiration of the pre- 
ceding one. 

Examination in Additional Branches. 

[G. 350.] The law requires trustees to have taught'in 
the schools certain enumerated subjects '*aud such other 
branches of learning and other languages as the ad- 
vancement of pupils may require." 

The State undertakes to guaranty to the people the 
competency of the public-school teachers for the work 
they are to do. This it does by requiring them to be 
examined and licensed. Ordinarily, an examination 
in the eight enumerated subjects is sufficient, but when 
a person is to teach other branches, his proficiency 
therein should not be left to conjecture. He should be 
examined by the county superintendent in such "other 
branches" as he is expected to teach. This is not ex- 
pressly stated in the law, but is an obvious inference. 

The above are selected frnvi viy recent decisions. 

John W. Holcombk, 
Superintendent of Public fnstruction. 
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SOME CIPHEBIHO AT THE GOUNTRT SCHOOL 
FBOBLEM. 



JOHN C. MACPHERSOX, COl'NTY SUPT., WAYNK CO., IND. 



{Paper read before the Southern Indiana Teachers' Association.) 

Of the 502,000 children in our public schools last year, 400,000 
of them were in the country districts. But few of these will ever 
go abroad to secure the advanta|fes of a graded school. It thus ap- 
pears that four-fifths of the school children of the State will receive 
all the scholastic training they will ever get, in the ungraded coun- 
try schools. Here, the great majority of the future voters, and 
possibly of the future legislators of the State, will be educated, 
and what is of quite as much importance, the fathers and mothers 
of the future generation will be trained in these schools. It is easy 
to see that the future of the State depends in a great degree upon 
the character of these schools.' The Country School Problem thus 
becomes the paramount educational question of the day. 

The words just read are from the first report of Hon. James H. 
Smart, as State Superintendent, of Public Instruction. They set 
forth briefly yet triithfully the importance of that class of schools. 
Ail investigation into the relation of schools to school population 
leads to the same conclusion. 

In the State of Indiana, four-fifths of the children in school are 
enrolled'in the country districts. In Ohio, something over two- 
thirds are in this class of schools; in Michigan, about the same 
proportion ; in Tennessee, over seven-eighths ; in Iowa, nine- 
tenths. 

The report of the Bureau of Education for 1879, says that in 
eleven States which made full returns, 85 per cent, of the whole 
number of their schools are ungraded — that is, simply, but one 
teacher to teach all the branches and all ages. 

In the report of 1880, the Commissioner further says: "To re- 
alize the important relation they bear to the public welfare, we 
have only to remember that upwards of two-thirds of our 
youth must look to them for instruction. By means of rural 
schools the whole tone of life in agricultural districts may be ele- 
vated, and a more uniform standard of intelligence maintained 
throughout the various sections of our country." 

Now what is the condition of the schools which have so im- 
portant a part to play ? 

The country schools have sometimes been described as educa- 
tional institutions where little is attempted and less done. "Who 
ever finishes anything in a district school ?" is a question which has 
gone a long time without an answer. Many are the ways by which 
this doing little and failing in much, is brought about. 

Often has it been the case tliat pupils in these schools are re- 
quired to study the same parts of the same branches, year after year, 
until all ambition is dead, and no effort is made to advance in 
knowledge. On the other hand, it is evident that pupils not en- 
titled to promotion are advanced from time to time, not from any 
evidences of scholarship, but from the importunity of the child, 
the whim of the parent, or when the books become worn out or 
lost. The teacher is not always blameless. From an unwilling- 
ness to enter upon that which may increase his labor, he does not 
encourage advancement ; or from a desire to conceal poor work, he 
promotes that he may appear to make progress, or at least may flat- 
ter pupils and patrons. 

Other ways of failure abound. Many pupils are "uneven" in 
their studies, having been advanced rapidly in some studies, while 
in others they have made slow progress. Often, studies in sufii- 
cient-number are pursued, but not having been commenced at 
proper times, or given due attention, the pupil is not in corres- 
ponding degrees of advancement therein. Sometimes pupils have 
been allowed to pass through school, studying but few branches 
and entirely neglecting others almost equally essential. 

wo grdat wrongs are done to the child by allowing any of these 
ste miess ways to control his course. 



He does not acquire all the knowledge intended for him. 
2. What he does acquire is not received in a manner best calcu- 
lated to symmetrically develop the mind, and therefore it is not 
possessed by him in the most useful form. 

The organization of our common school system prescribes to be 
taught in school certain branches of learning. It is fair to suppose 
that these branches constitute a somewhat complete course of ele- 
mentary education, and are the foundation, at once, for future study 
and for practical life. Yet a majority of the children in the dis- 
trict schools get a knowledge of but four of the.se branches ; and 
only an imperfect knowledge at that. 

A noticeable feature in many country schools is the presence of 
large boys, within hailing distance of manhood, who make confes- 
sion of a wasted childhood, and now ask to be allowed to use their 
few remaining school days in attempting to finish arithmetic and 
acquire a little more skill in reading, and in the use of the pen. 

A few of our friends are fearing that the gradation of country 
schools will destroy "individuality in the development of pupils." 
But of what worth is the individuality of a young man who has 
stumbled through a series of readers, but knows nothing of the 
places named in his reading lesson? Or of one who can "cypher" 
all the test questions in his arithmetic, but cannot tell a grammat- 
ical sentence when he sees it, much less construct one ? 

Irregular attendance, want of proper text books, lack of inter- 
est and sympathy at home, have contributed much to bring about 
this state of afl*airs. 

But they have not caused it all- Inefficiency in the teacher, in- 
diflerence or neglect on the part of the local oflScers. and more 
than all, lack of comprehension of the purpose of the school, 
on the part of both teacher and officers, must bear thegreater part 
of the blame. 

It is just here that the efl*orts to correct these evils must begin. 
The purpose of the school must be set forth, its work must be de- 
fined and marked out. 

Efforts to systematize the instruction and classify the pupils in the 
country schools, have received considerable attention in recent 
years. These eff^orts have generally been called— perhaps for want 
of a better term— "grading." They have their origin in a desire 
to afford each child full opportunity to obtain that knowledge or 
training which he has an implied right to expect from schools es- 
tablished by the laws of the State and maintained by the people of 
the State. And they proceed in the belief that the school can best 
accomplish its task by having the pupil's .work systematically ar- 
ranged. 

The laws of the State name certain branches to be taught in the 
public schools. But such provisions of statute furnish only the 
faintest outline of the work to be done, Elaboration and detail 
must be added to those provisions. In the words of the United 
States Commissioners of Education, "the efficiency of these schools 
would be greatly increased by proper attention to the order and 
conti-nu'i-ty of studies." 

Indeed, the "Gradation of Rural Schools" is but the practical 
application of a course of study to the daily work of a district 
school — the sympathetic, persistent, fallowing of a wisely devised 
course. 

A course of study for these schools becomes the most important 
factor in any attempt for their improvement. It is at once the 
foundation and keystone of the new structure. 

It divides the pupil's progress into successive steps easily under- 
stood. 

It incites a desire for advancement by showing, in a tangible way, 
how progress can be made. 

It shows what objects should be completed before others are com- 
menced. 

It decides what branches a pupil shall study, and when he may 
begin a given branch. Thus indicating the time when, in accord- 
ance with the pupil's development and proficiency, the various 
studies should be commenced. 

It has an influence in securing the symmetrical development of 
the mind by calling attention to the relation of the several studies 
to each other. 
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It shows the teacher what is wanting in his own plans. 

It prevents the neglect of any branch ; for it represses hobbies 
and demands attention to less admired topics. 

It economizes the pupil's time ; for, by lessening the number of 
scattered classes the teacher is enabled to give more attention to 
each recitation ; and, by putting more pupils upon the same lesson 
their interest is increased and benefit derived by a greater number. 

It places the pupils of all the schools upon an equality, and 
affords a guide for measuring the work of a school, and for com- 
paring it with other schools. 

It enables teachers and pupils who remove from one district to 
another to find a similarity in the work and advantages of all the 
schools. 

The design of a course of study for country schools is a more 
difficult task than the same act for city schools. In the latter case, 
•the first step is to fix the length of term, and then fill that time 
with a quantum of requirement. But in the country, we cannot 
depend upon time as a guide. The thought must be directed 
chiefly to a study of the mental nature of the child and the relation 
of the several branches to this nature and to each other. We must 
seek to give each pupil enough to do, and to give it at the proper 
stage. The various subjects must be grouped, not according to the 
length of time which may be given to them, but according to the 
child's capacity and the natural order of the several branches. 

The plan should set a standard in advance of the present con- 
dition of the schools, yet within such distance that it can be reached 
in a few years by a continued effort ; while, at the same time this 
plan should be of such character that, when its standard is attained, 
it wilf furnish a halting place, simply requiring the schools to main- 
tain their ground until at least one generation of pupils have passed 
through what appears to be a settled course of instruction. 



Language Lessons for Beginners. 

A small child is naturally disposed to converse. Any one knows 
how persistent is the child in asking questions, and how free to 
interrupt by statements of his own. Did you ever observe the rip- 
ling chat of two or more small children at play together? The 
child's principal mental activities are perceptive and they seem 
disposed to arouse oral inquiring and expression. 

It is certainly the proper work of the first grade in schools to 
develop and train this faculty of speech. A primary school if 
rightly taught is a talking, reading, writing school. The teacher 
• needs to present interesting subjects for the attention, and stimulate 
inquiring and observation. If this ib done children will readily 
respond in fluent manner. The delicate work of the teacher is to 
direct the inquiry and conversation, so that the childien may ac- 
quire the power to see new objects, to see new attributes of old 
objects, and to give such information, its proper setting in correct 
forms of language. 

Such work when properly presented will call into play the undi- 
vided attention of a class, each member directing his mind to the 
common objects of thought. Each is stimnlated by the emulation 
of his fellows. Oral expressions are made and commended or cor- 
rected as the cnse may justify. The oral statements are transferred 
to blackboard in neat form, in which case the use of capitals, cor- 
rect spelling, and punctuation are carefully observed. By easy and 
interesting steps the class have produced a short written lesson upon 
the board in very simple sentences. What may be done after the 
oral lesson ? With clean slate and long, soft, sharp pencil, each pu- 
pil may now copy the lesson from the board. This exercise requires 
each pupil to be careful to write well, to spell correctly. Aif(>ve 
all it gives him sonuthing profitable to do. 

Early in the work pupils may be taught to use the lead pencil 
upon the scratch book, and at quite an early age to use the pen and 
ink. 

There are no more profitable exercises in the primary school or 
grade than these lessons in the use of the eyes, the tongues and the 
pen. 



Later in the language lessons the pupils may be exercised in the 
formation of sentences, in which the sentence itself becomes the 
subject of study. Such sentences need to be simple and natural. 
They should be both declarative and interrogative in form, and as 
varied as the object of thought may permit. 

In the work in sentence-making much interest and profit may 
come from the filling of blanks in partial sentences: For instance 
sentences are given with the predicates omitted, or with the sub- 
jects omitted, or with blanks for modifications. The children copy 
these sentences correctly with the blanks filled ; afterwards they are 
read and criticised. 

To accomplish much good, there must be much well-directed 
work. It is the much doing, with the effort to do well, that culti- 
vates the child's powers of observation and language. 

By such beginnings as have been indicated above the children 
will soon gain sufficient skill to enable them to copy a part of the 
reading each day, changing the form into correct script. At times 
they may copy an entire short lesson, and instead of reading from 
the text they may read it as written by themselves upon slates. A 
child has acquired much when he can copy a paragraph correctly, 
and read it afterwards from his own writing. 

To vary the language exercises, pupils may at times reproduce 
from memory, or may write what they fancy of their own thoughts. 



What the Moon Said. 



I sat by my window one evening in July. It was a beautiful 
night, for the full moon lighted up the green fields of pasture, and 
the golden hills were covered with the ripening wheat. The odor 
of new-mown hay loaded the air with sweetness. Vou have all 
seen the moon, but this night the moon was so good-natured that 
it talked to me. It i« not every one that can hear the moon talk. 
What did it say? "Here am I, a great big ball ; not so big as the 
earth though. It would take fifty balls as large as I am to make a 
globe like the earth. I go around the earth, and the folks call the 
time it takes me to go around the earth, a month. I always see 
the sun. Half my round body is lighted, and half is dark. You 
little man, sitting at that window now see my lighted half, and so 
you say 'full moon.' Wouldn't you like to come up here little fel- 
low ?" I was just thinking that the moon had ceased to talk to me 
because a cloud shut off its light; but as the cloud passed off it 
went on to say : **You would find me to be a very strange world to 
live in. I have no green, fields, no ripening wheat, no water, no air, 
no living thing on my sui"face. I am covered over with deep 
ravines, and high mountains. Volcanos were once numerous on my 
surface, but now they have all gone out. They have left me full of 
(Jeep holes. What do you tnink will become of me, my little stu- 
dent? It is said that the boys and girls on the earth know almost 
everything. What do you think I am for ? Some time when you 
listen I'll tell you what I think about these matters." Just then I 
failed to hear anything more. 



A county superintendent, who was examining a certain school 
some time ago, gave this piece of doggerel for dictation. It is so 
hard to read, so difficult to understand and so full of puzzling words 
to spell that most scholars would say "it wasn't fair." Try your 
pupils with it ; 

While hewing yews Hugh lost his ewe, 

And put it in the Hue and Cry. 

To name his face's dusky hues 

Was all the effort he could use. 

You brought the ewe back bye-and-bye, 

And only begged. the hewer's ewer. 

Your hands to wash in water pure. 

Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few. 

Should cry, on coming near you, "Ugh!" 

— N.C. I'eacl 
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WHAT TO DO AT AK IHSTITUTE. 

Attend your County Institute in good faith. If 
it is not all that you would have it to be, take hold 
and aid in making it better. Go early, so as to be 
present even before the organization. Have a part 
in all that takes place. Take a front seat, and with 
notebook and memory, get every good point made. 
Keep your notes in permanent form, for they may 
serve you well at some future time. If points are 
not made clear to you by the speaker, or if you 
think the points made are incorrect, ask questions. 

Take part in all the exercises. If any one is 
called upon to give an illustration, or to pass to 
the board for exercise, be one of the number to 
cret the benefit of such an exercise. Get acquaint- 
ed with the best teachers of the county; shake 
hands with the county superintendent, and let him 
know that he has your encouragement. Subscribe 
for the Educational Weekly, and if you have any 
cash left, discuss the propriety, of taking .some 
other school paper. 

Remain until the close of the institute : attend the 
evening lectures and the socials ; pay your part of 
the fund necessary to make the institute first-class. 
No county superintendent can make a first-rate in- 
stitute with no more than the fifty dollars at his dis- 
posal that is supplied by the county. 

Do what has been suggested above, and your at- 
tendance at the institute will prove both pleasant 
and beneficial. 



THE COUHTT IHSTITUTE. 

The sea.son for county institutes throughout the 
State is now at hand. For what purposes are these 
institutes held? Certainly the one commanding pur- 
pose is to make better the schools of the county. 
This improvement is aimed at through the teachers 
of the schools. The county institute proposes to 
make better the teachers of the county. This im- 
provement of the teachers is to be accomplished by 
their gaining a clearer insight into the nature and 
purpose of the school ; into the subjects of study 
that are to be employed as instruments, and into the 
nature of the human mind and the ways and means 
of its development. 

The work done in a county institute should be 
three-fold in its character, (i) The theory of the 
school ; (2) the methods of mental unfoldment ; (3) 
the methods of dealing with subjects of study. 
From the above it must appear that the leading 
purpose of the county institute is not to present sub- 
ject matter for the scholastic improvement of the 
teachers who attend — it is not an instrument for 
cramming teachers for examination. 

The County Institute is, in true sense, a Normal 
i School of short session ; not an academy. The work 
I done by the institute must engage the interest and 
energy of the teachers that attend. It is not a place 
for lecture and entertainment. Fortunately the in- 
stitute outlines are generally used by the county su- 
' perintendents, and thereby the opportunity for the 
I random lecturer and the unbridled hobbyist to im-. 
I pose himself upon a patient body of listeners, is 
about at an end. The county superintendent needs 
I to take the proceedings of his institute into his own 
firm grasp, and direct the work constantly toward 
some one of the three ends indicated above. 



WHAT THEBOTS AHD GIRLS HEED. 

The teachers are supposed to be recuperating. . 
The boys and giris turn their energies toward utilizing 
what ever chances for sport offer for their entertain- 
ment. It is not idleness these young people want. 
They have no wish to be idle. They pine for some- 
thing to do. Boys and girls need worthy tasks, such 
as may for a part of the day give suitable, and if pos- 
sible, profitable labor. The tendency of boys toward 
base ball is not accidental but natural. In the absence 
of something better the game is full of life, it pre- 
sents opportunity for skill, and is replete with the 
ecstasy that comes from emulation. It is a question 
that must be considered, is the vacation as it now 
stands a profitable educator? Is it the best? Should 
not the public schools offer something better in the 
line of engaging occupation, and manual training? 



W. B. Burford. publisher, Indianapolis, has is- 
sued an extra edition of the valuable Outline of 
I Institute Work. A copy will be sent by mail on 
I receipt of 25c. m postage stamps. Teachers should 
supply themselves with this useful little book. 
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STATE BOABD QinSSTIOirS. 



Beading. 



1. What prBparatlon should be made by the teacher to teach a claRfi to read a 

Belcction in the Fifth Reader ? 20 

2. What use can such a class naake of the Dictionary in the preparation of the 

reading lesson ? 2C) 

a. BUBIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a dram was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his ikrewell shot 

O'er the gp-avo where our hero was buriwl. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers "we said, 

-^nd we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we stead&stly gazed at the fitoe of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

Slowly and sadiT we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame, fresh and gory ; 
We carred not a line and we raised not a stone, 

But left him alone with his glory ! 

a. Of what is this poem a description ? 

h. What is described in each stanaa ? 

I-. What was the cause of the death of Sir John Moore ? 4<) 

4. What information should the teacher give to the class, or lead them to ob- 
tain for themselves, preparatory to reading this poem ? 2() 



Arifhmetic. 

1. Write in words the meaning of the following : 

f ' ; M. 5. 5. 

2. J of 25 is j^J of how many times % of 6 ? 5, 5. 

3. Reduce J of J of ^ of { of 4 of ^ to a decimal. 5, 5. 

4. What will an embankment two kilometers long, i dekameter 

^ig^» 7-5 metres broad at the base, and 4.5 meters broad 
at the top, cost at $300 a cubic dekameter? 5, 5. 

5. For how long must $1,800 be loaned, at 3^^ per annum, to 

bring the same interest as $1,500, loaned for 9 months, at 
7% per annum? By proportion. 5. 5. 

6. What must be the face of a note for 60 days, which, dis- 

discounted in bank at 10 9^ per annum, will yield $982.50? 

5,5. 

7. Divide $5,356 in the ratio of J^, ^, and X. 5, 5. 

8. A farm that is three times as long as it is wide, contains 30 

acres ; how many rods long is the farm ? * 5, 5. 

5. How deep is a cubical bin that holds 1,728 cubic meters? 

10. Divide $189 between three persons, so that the second shall 
receive twice as much of the first, and the third twice as 
much as the second. 



Orthography. 

Spell twenty-five words selected by the iniperintendent. 



Theory of Teaching. 



1. 



In what do the relations between teacher and pupil dilTer from those be- 
tween parent and child ? In what do they agree ? 
What is reflection ? Why shonld ft be cultivated ? 
How can a pupil bo induced to give attention ? 
Why does repeating a thing tend to tlx in the memory ? 
'). Why is it that memory studies are the best for early childhood ? 
Note.— The Superintendent is advised to give cnnlit to the applicant for the in- 
telligence manifested by his answers rather than for their conformity with his 
own notions of their correctness. 



2. 
4. 



Orammar. 

I>eflne grammar as a science ; as an art. u, A. 

What in the basis for the classification of words into parts of speech ? 

Write a sentence containing an abstract noun ; a Hentence containing a col- 
lective noun In the singular ; a sent^^nct* containing a collective noun in 
the plnral. 4, :i, :i. 

Define a relative proncmn. Name the relative pronouns. State the two 
offices of a relative prononn in language. 3, :t, 4. 

What is declension ? 

Define an infinitive ; a participle. Write the infinitives and participles of 
the word knotvn, 3, 3, 4. 

Correct the following sentence, and give i-easons for the correction : 
fact of mo being a stranger does not Justify his conduct. 

Analyze the following sentence : 

"He is the greatest artist, then. 
Whether of pencil or of pen, 
W?iO follow Nature. ' ' 

Parse the italicised wortls in the above sentence* 2, 4, 

Punctuate the following sentence : "A principal which is eijnally true in 
morals and mathematics is that strength of material or of mind or of 
men w always most available when it is appl{<*d closely aronnd a single 
point." 



The 



2, 4, 2, 2. 



Oeography. 



Define latitude ; longitude* fl, .'>. 

What causes the variation of teniiierature in difierent parts of the earth? 10 



Ktate the caiiHOH of the varying lengths of day and night. 
What are thi- boundaries «>f the several xones ? 
What in the general surface of the Pacific .States and Territ<iries ? 
I)e8crn>e the two largest river systems of 8outh America. 
DescrilM! the climate of the Selvart ; of the Pampas. 
Name the mountains and chief rivers of North Carolina. 
10. How do ocean currents influence climate ? In what way ar»> they important 
to navigation ? .'i, r>. 



10 
10 
10 

0,6. 

5, Ti. 

5, Ti. 



Penmanship. 



1. Give the elements which form the following letters : o, o, p, C, i. 

2. .\nalyKe the following letters by naming the principles which compose 

them : O, B, U, m, u. 

3. What is the hight of rand it? 

4. What is the oliject of the study and practice of principleR, as such, when 

learning to write? 
•5. What Is a head line ? What is a base line ? 

NoTK.— Require the answers to these questions to be written with ink. The 
writing should be marked from one to flfty, according to merit. 



U. 8. History. 



1. What Is the relation of Physical (Geography t<> Hintory ? 

2. By i)eople of what nationalities Were settlements first made in Massachu- 

setts, New York, New Jersey, Florida, Indiana? 5 pts., 2 each. 

(a) Name two eminent foreigners who aid«Kl i\s in the Revolutionary war, 

and (b) indicate their services. a, 4 ; b, 6. 

(a) What was the embargo of 1807, and (h) what did it accomplish ? 

«, «; b, 7 

5. Name the three most important American inventions. 3 pts., 4 off* each oni. 

6. Write a sketch of the battle of New Orleans. lo 

7. Name three turning points in V. 8. History since 1860. 3 pts., 4 off each om. 

8. Tell why you think the three events Just named were cardinal events. 10 
ft. (a) Name three ways in which the Tnited States has acquired territory, and 

(b) give Illustrations. a, G ; b, 4. 

10. Who are the Mormons ? 10 

NoTB. — No answer to excewl ten lines. 



3, 



4. 



Physiology. 



Where do arteries and veins ilifler ? 

What large vessel carries venous bloo<l from the abdominal viscera to the 

liver ? What vessels conduct the bloo<l from the liver to the heart ? 
In what respect do arterial and venous bIoo<l differ ? • 

State the difference between inspired and expired air. 
How does the saliva affect the food ? 
What is chyle ? How does it tliffer from chyme ? 
What are ligaments ? 

Where Is the oerebro-^fuU axis located ? 
What is an afferent nerve ? 



10. Of what are teeth composed ? Name the different parts of a tootli. 



General Questions. 

1. Give your name and postofflce address. 

2. What special preparation have you made for teaching ? 

3. Do you take or read educational works or periodicals? If so, name them. 

4. How many days 4ld you attend the last ( 'onnty Institute ? 

5. Have you taught school ? What grade ? How long ? 

6. What is your age ? 

7. For how many months was your last certificate granted. 

8. Have you given or received aid during this examination ? 

For the State Board of Education. 

JOHN W. HOLCOMBK, Sup't Public Instruction. President. 
0150. P. BROWN, Pres't State Normal School, Secretary 
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and Bmonals 



A. Brinkerhoflf'of the State Normal School is to s(a've 
as principal of the Limedalc Schooln. 

E. E. Olcott of North Vernon has Just betMi appoint- 
ed Principal of the Risinir Sun Wi^h School. 

'J. II. Tomlin of the State Normal School takes 
charge of the Bainbridgo schoolH in Putnam (>ounty. 

Miss Mattie Williams of the class 'SH of State Nor- 
mal School is to teach the coming year near iier 
home in Warren township, Putnam County. 

The North Carolina teacher, published at Haleiirh 
N. C. is one of the neatest and best edited school Jour- 
nals we have seen. It made its first apperancc in 
June. 

The income of the University of Oxford last year 
was S260,()()0. This apart from the individual coUci^^es 
one or two of which have, in good times, nearly 
^150,000. 

Prof Eli Jay, of Earlham college has declined the 
presidency and resigned his professorship to engage in 
the school furniture business. He has been teaching 
there nineteen years. ! 

The first Bank in Dubois Co. was established Jan- i 
uary 24, 1883 at Jasper. John L. Forkner is Presi- | 
dent and Jos. M.Barton Cashier. The capital is S50,(HK). ' 
It is now doing a paying business. 

Joseph Moore of Earlham college has resigned on 
account of ill-health. President Moore has served long 
and well in the position. There are few men so ac- ' 
complished for the work of education as he. | 

The board of examiners-in-chief of the Patent Oftice i 
has rendered a decision revising the former decision 
of the examiner of interferences and awarding ])riority 
of invention to Thos. A. Edison< for an incandescent 
conductor for an electric lamp formed of carbonized 
paper. Edison's claim had been contested twice and 
decided against him. lie a))pealed however to the ex- 
amincrs-in-chief with the result named. 

The Florida Ship Canal Com])any has, it is stated, 
been organized at Washington, with £5,2i)(),()00 sub- 
8criJi)ed capital, to construct a .canal across Florida, 
deep enough for the largest ships, between the St. 
John's and Suwanee rivers. Work is to be com- 
menced in September next. 

Messrs. Peak and Day, two young but excellent 
teachers of Ripley Co. are conducting a summer nor- 
mal at New Marion, in that county. Teachers and 
pupils seem deeply interested in their, work, and Dr. 
Brown, the elticient Trustee of Shelby townshii). is an 
enthusiastic friend of the enterprise. 

Rev. F. A. Friedly, Pres. DePauw College, is man- 
aging a summer Normal at New Albany. Fifty 



students are enrolled. The Normal will last eight 
weeks closing with the County Institute Aug. 20, 
Messrs. Hunter and Maxwell' are the teachers. 
DePauw College will begin Its fall term September 5. 

Ghauncey Eose. 
The Burlington Hawkeye, in the course of an editorial 
article highly eulogizing the late Chauncey Rose, of 
Terre Haute, for his generosity in founding a poly- 

! technic school in that city, says: 

-'And how could he have bestowe<l his wealth to 
better advantage? Jfis bones will moulder and his 
flesh decay. His means provided amply for his im- 
mediate dependants and beyond that, the world with all 

I its o])portunities was open to them to amasw wealth. 
But for the great masses of humanity this school rears 
its stately pile, offering to all who come, opportunities 
for improving not simply their own condition but for 
advancing the progress of the w^orld. The wealth of 
Chauncey Rose will be multiplied to the good of 

' humanity thousands of times. It will swell in the 
wealth of the w^orld in a geometric ratio as each 

I student applies the advantages he there receives to 

I ])roduction. Chauncey JRose neglected not his im- 
mediate and natural legatees but his large heart took 

' in the human family and his brotherhood and he left 

' to them a princely legacy that can never be exhaust- 

! ed.*' ' - ' 



Improvements for Scientific Stndy in Wabash College. 

The trustees of Wabash College are, this summer, 
erecting a new buihling to be devoted entirely to 
zoology, botany and physiology. This new building 
will contain, (1), a large museum room, one hundred 
feet by fifty feet, for general collections, lighted by 
sky -lights and dome-lights, so that every inch of wall 
space is available, and with an iron balcony running 
c<mipletely around ; (2), a herbarium room, twenty-five 
by thirty-five feet, with all appliances; (8), a room, 
twenty-five by thirty -five feet, for alcoholic s])ecimens; 
(4), a room, twxMity-five by thirty -five feet, for min- 
erals — all these four being display rooms. Then there 
will be, (5), a large lecture-room; ((>), a laboratory of 
ordinary botanical work, fitted up with tables, dissect- 
ing instruments and microscopes, and all the necess- 
ary paraphernalia ; (7), a room, with light just right, 
for work with the compound microscopes, with an 
aV»undance of the best microscopes and all their appli- 
ances; (S). a zoological laboratory, with tables, .sinks 
and dissecting ai)pliances for thorough work. All the 
building heated by steam and supplied with water, and 
lighted everywhere to suit the work. 

The course of study has been so modified that 
students may select in their senior year either jdiysics, 
chemistry, or any biological study, as botany or 
zoology in any of their aspects, and ])ursue them with 
the best of instructive aj)))liances for an entire year in 
addition to the ordinary courses in these branches given 
in the freshman, soi)homore and junior years. In this 
way, and wuth the new and ample fia-cilities in the line 
of instruments, collections, museum-rooms and labora- 
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tories now at Profenssor Coulter's disposal, bo will be 
able to put students on ori.ii;inal linos of rosoareb, 
esj)ocially in tbo departments of synipatbotic botany 
and vegetable pbysiology. Wabasb bas lor several 
years, under Profesor Coulter, been tbe Western bead- 
quarters for botanieal rosoareb, as Bloomington bas for 
icbtbyolo^y under Dr. Jordan, and Purdue under Pro- 
fessor (toss for iustruetion in tbe use of wood and iron- 
working tools. In regard to^scentific education, Indiana 
colleges seem determined to move rigbt along toward 
tbe front rank. 



b0fe.^ mA ^txMiuU. 



The Asbury Endowment. 

Wednesday, tbe first day. of August, was tbe limit 
of time set. by Mr. DePauw witbin wbicb the condi- 
tions required to secure bis endowment sbould be mot. 
A meeting of tbe Central Committee was bold yester- 
day at wbicb of tbe S150,0(M) required from tbe state 
at large, 877,171 were reported raised, leaving a 
deficiency of S72,821>. 

A special committee appointed to confer witb Mr. 
DePauw made tbe following report: 

"Your committee appointed to confer witb Brotber 
DePauw beg leave to report tbat, after a full and free 
discussion, we are satisfied tbat an extension, of time 
can be bad until October 4 to comi)ly witb tbe follow- 
ing conditions : 

'First. Tbat tbo McKim gifl shall be made equiva- 
lent to $10,00(1 cash, without condition. 

•'Second — Tbat tbe gift of Dr. Manners be made 
equivalent to 815,000 cash, without annuity. 

'•Third — Tbat four or more persons entirely respon- 
sible shall execute a note or notes for 820.000. pay- 
able in years, witb interest at 7 per cent, j)er 

annum, payable annually, until such time as the 
Swisher bequest shall be received. 

'Forth — Tbat twenty entirely responsible persons, 
or association of persons, shall each give a satisfactory 
obligation for 82.500 bearing interest at 7 cent, per 
annum, payable in five years from date. 

"Fifl^h — Tbat any sum which may be given other- 
wise than in aceordance witb the j)receding four items, 
shall be credited toward tbe 8150.000 which it is pro- 
])osed to raise. 

■Th(»s. Bowman. President. 

-John Pocciier, Seeivtary." 

After some discussion the report was adopted. A 
committee of throe in each cojiforeneo distvict of tbe 
State was ai)pointed to soljeit subscriptions, and they 
will be required to report weekly to tbe central com- 
mittee at Indianapolis until the 4th of next October. 
It is understood tbat Mr. DePauw accepts tbe con- 
ditions. 



Tbo Outline of County Institute work for 1888 bas 
reached our table. This little book has been awaited 
with more than usual interest by tbe school world of 
Indiana. In general, it will compare favorably with 
either of its predecessors, and from its practical charac- 
ter may be considered probably the best work of tbe 
kind yet issued. 
I A noticeable feature of the work is its freshness in 
i appearance, style and matter. In torm it is like a 
I pocket memorandum book, opening at the end and of 
suitable size and shape to be held conveniently in the 
hand of tbo speaker. 

Instead of presenting merely a list of topics tor the 
consideration of the institute, the Outline is roidete 
witb statements of school philosophy, practical observ- 
ations and important triHhs. In tbe development of 
its subjects important reviews are incidentally afforded 
the teachers. In its subject matter we find a new and 
pleasing variation. American literature is recognized 
as an appropriate topic for institute work. Good be- 
havior, which the law requires to be taught in tbe 
schools, also receives attention. 

Tbe success which has attended tbo committee in the 
pre])aration of the Outline is significant of the fact that 
county superintendents, from their personal knowledge 
of the teachers and their needs, are naturally the prop- 
er persons to entrust with a work of this character. 

The Outline was prepared under the direction of the 
State Superintendent by Messrs. Macpherson. of 
Wayne, Ernst, of Wells, McGoo, of Monroe, Hill, of 
Dearborn, and H. M. Skinner, lately superintendent of 
tbe Brook ville schools. 3ir. Harlan, of Marion, was 
invited to soi'vo the committee, but was unable to do so. 



In tbe great earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, H0,000 
people were killed. At ('alabria in 1783, just one 
hundred years ago, 40,000 wore destroyed. It is 
estimated that 18,000,000 person have lost their lives 
through earthquakes. An average of twelve or thir- 
teen, more or loss destructive, occur every year. 



DANIEL WEBSTER, by Henry Cabol Lodge, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass.; Bowen, Stewart & 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Webster is known to every school boy as tbo great- 
est orator and one of tbo greatest statesmen America 
has ever j)roducod. His life is always interesting, and 
every teacher slmuld bo familiar it. Mr. Lodge tells 
the story in sj)lendid stylo, tracing the growth of the 
great man from bis early childhood and youth up 
through his college days and ojihU' mingling in law and 
politics in Xow Hampshire, to tbe summit of his power 
when in tbe ]n'ime of life, bis voice in tbe Senate was 
beard witb gratitude b}- his followers and awe by bis 
enemies. Houghton, Mifflin <fe ('o. have given us in 
this addition to their valuable ^'American Statesmen" 
series, a readable and really necessary book. 

BUT YET A WOMAN, a novel, by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Bowen, Stewart & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

An excellent new, novel, and well worth readin<«' 

Its style of binding is entirely new and excoodinglv 

pretty. It is one of those books tbat need to bo seen 

and road carefully to be a])preciatod. Bound in crushed 

strawborr}' colored cloth, uncut edges and attractive 

gilt side stamp. 
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RICHMOND 

NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

SEPTEMBER 3d^ 18 8 3. 

THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 
Normal Course, ^^''^'^ >^^'^- 

Kach year a Comiilete Courw? in itoclf. 

Preparatory Course, ^^^'^ ^^«^^- 

Fits young people for College 

EleOtive Course* >^tu(lentH ^eloct from ref^ular courM^ of ntndy, 
HMch HubjectH as they desire, if prepared to 
take them to advantage. 

Send for 

Twelve-Page Announcement 

Containing Full Particulars, 

Address C. W. HODOIN, Principal, 

or J. B. EAOAN, Associate Principal 




THE PRACTICAL 

USINESS 

COLLEGE. 

YANCE BLOCK, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA 



We liave the most practical coune in Donbl«-Entry Bookkeeping Uught, and 

j we challenge comparison. 

I We guarantee that our graduates will be competent to keep any set of bookii in 
the tnitcHl 8tat^«. 

I When a student ha« mastered onr course he can be examine<l by a committee of 
leailing business men and accountants, and if they do not pronounce him c^mnie- 
tent to keep the most difficult set of books, we will reftind the money paid. 

Vm- If our graduates aw required to give Iwnds by their employem, guaran- 
teeing their integrity, we Airnish them, upon receiving satisfactory reference m 
to their habits and honesty. 

Telegraphy thoroughly taught. 

«*" W© obtain lucrative situations for our graduate. 
Phonography (or short -hand) thoroughly taught. 
The English branches receive special attention. 
Separate and elegant rooms for ladies. 

Send for College Circular. 

No vacation. Students can enter aOiny time. 

Add«,. "ug, pg. 



C^e t^cpitip^ Sotfe^e 



Granger A Go. 



-FOK- 




letuig Weiic^M. 



THE HO^^E SCHOOL. 



Four Complete Courses of Study. 

---jVEusic a ^pecialty.i=^ 

hi tliii* dcpjirtntoiit \\>i lutvi* only iIh'Ik'-*! hiHtrnnients and firxt-rlaNS intitructinn. 

TRAINiN<i SrH(M)L. KLIMTTHLN. and ART, giving every student ample 
opportunity in tln-w HpetiulticH. 

8 Teachers — PVee Library — S Weekn Summer School. 
Wis^ Healthful and Beavtiful Locafion.''9ti 

Through the iwrKonal lilHTHlity of IIox. W. (\ Dk Pauw, the building has be<'n 
lately refltteil and the rooms ronif«»rta]»ly furnished at an expense of severnl 
thousand dollars. 

We invite a careful examination of our meth(Hls and management. 

For Cfttftlogne, »*end stamp to 

F. A FBIEDLET, President, 

New Albany, Indiana. 



ASK FOR 

DIXON'S 

AMERICAW 

Graphite^Pencils 

S-Soft. 
SM-Soft Medium. 
M -Medium. 

H-Hard. 
VH-Very Hard. 

JOS. PIXON CRUCieLC CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 



THE:IMP£BIAL HIOHWAT 



iv?n**"'."'r *"" ""•* "mui i>iK>K puMusned. 

rail to take an agency for this !»ook. Addnj»s 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapohs. 

AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

WotrtGitt 1^ Tettitterattcet 

HV i FRANCICS K. WILLARD )• fJL't «k the 

"W^- O. T- TT 

m.„d for thi. Book »»prSJ^en?S. " Ev,r7me™b^r''of ^TnlS^" ""i"'"' *'- 
one who bu the welfere of the temMnSr.^^™..;. «""P5'*'"» order,i.T..i7 

copy. Bxpe„.i„„ h«„„d, 3:5'<^n%"^x«,^r"pri?e;2..5r"' "" "*-'"•* 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis 
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County Institutes of Indiana— 1883. 

The following list contain* all the insti- 
tutes reported at the Slate Department of 
Public Instruction to date — August 4, '83: 



SEATTTS MDSTJIOIEII OPFERS I 



I'OUNTY. 


PLAC'K. 


I»ATK. 


^Ad«nif. 

.^Bartholomew . . . 
.NBt-ntoii 


DecHtur 

(\)lumbuH 

KowU'i- 


ViiK. 

V»P. 

Auk 


27 
2<» 
27 



OBlHckford Hartfc.rd City . . . Aujc. 2C> 

^Ititone Leimnun ■ Aug. 27 

yBrowii i Naohvillc | f uih- 2.'> 

vN'HrroU .... .... Dfl phi MiK- 2<» 



V 



HM iii>KHnHp(irt . 

<'lark Charlwjto 



Aiijc. 2(» 

Aug. i:{ 



V ' 

O^niutoii Fninkfort . .Aug.2i» 

,^C?r»wfoid 'Mart-ngo .\ug. 27 

^^Da^icw* ... * .... WHHhiiiKttui Aug. 2<» 

\^ FH-Hrborn Aurora Aug. 2<» 

v^ m-THtur jCinvuHlmrgli .. ..! Aug. \'-\ 

^iH'iawan? Muncio. Vug. 20 

>>-I)u!m>Ih I«Hi»ei- July 2:t 

O^KIkhart Klkhart 1 Sept. :J 

... ConiierHvillo.... lAug. 13.(2 wetskn) 

... New Alhauv .... Aug. 2t» 

. . . I VwderMvilh- ^♦'l'^- •* 

V "-Ki-aiikliu Hnnikville Aug. 27 

. . . ! RoclieMter Aug. 2<> 

^^<jJib«on Priui-etoi) *... '"'>' 2:t 

^ <iraiit Marion...! Aug. ill 

. . BhMUuftehl Aug. 20 



Klkhart' .. 
^FavfttiJ .. 
^ Floyd.... 
^~ Fonntaiu . 
^^Fi-aukliu 
FuUuu . . . 



S^ <Jreen 
N^-IIainiltoH. .. 
v^"^ llarriMin. ... 
\ llendrickii.. 

\y llenry 

v^ Howard 

^slluutiiigtou 

•^>^a«p<»r 

^..lefferHon Madiuon 

-^eiiningrt Vernon 




8ept. 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 27 

Aug. i:{ 

Aug. ti 

Aug. 20(2week^^ 

...Aug. -20 

Portland ; Aug. 20 

.\ug. 20 
Aug. -ill 



NohleKville 
(Virydtm ... 
Danville.... 
XeweaHth- .. 
Kokonio ... 
Huntington. 
Brownntown 
KentiHelaer . . 



BIATTY'S PIAMOPORTES. 

NfW STVLB 'Hct. m^. isiMKXSlONS tn m.nii. 7 ftet; 
^V Idth , 3 f I'K i I rij'fie*. , Wul^h i , boxt-J, l ,Oui> pun h<.U. 7 W 
ll4LEi¥^>3ii Kli^KunUy FuLirihtid Ki:>«ewaoii CitM'. Twa LArfife 
EQutid Cunitm. [vory Kt'> 4, Capped ilaTiiriRTr*, Fi\'iieh 
Gnrnd Attii>n^ OVi.rstruTip boM, Nuw Scate, BtftuUful 
Cirvi-d [-rf^ftund I.yiv, wftJi PJau-d Foot PedaUjvnd Itr^si, 
JmprtMroit J^oit I'csUl. Bvntty ri <mgltiai onrt Btronk'wwt 
Iron Pramf . Scroll r^-ik. Bevtllsd -roti lJ«w ftloitldktijr 
on Ph n thLp Dud hlu E ¥trn. Wre^E Plajik „ Ek ] M ij ipm V I- 1 ot [] M. 
f.rO*.Kl jiJeVgcJf in tM;ith hemhpiierva pronounce thla c-li'fcailt 
l^iono the b<e»l# in tuiw, fLaikb, aJoA workmaiiiLhlp crar 



^Johni»on Fi-anklin 1 Aug. 20 

>- Knox j Vincennett Sept . :^ 

^-KtwciUBkt .Warsaw I Aug. 27 

^La Grange iLagrange 1 Dec. 24 

^^l-ttk'* ICrown Point....) Aug. .»* 

^^LtkForto , . LaPort« July W 

O Lawr««nre ! Bwlford ' Aug. 27 

^ ^Martin jShoalw I Aug. 20 

V Monnx' Bloom ington....| Aug. 2<» 

V Montgomery Cra wfordBville. . . i A ug. 27 

>N'oWe Kendallville ....! Ort. I.'> 

•Ohio KisingSuu S-pt. :i 

v^-nrange Paoli I \ug. 27 

Owen Spencer Aug. 20 

" ■ " Aug. l.T 

Aug. 2?. 

Aug. 2:^ 



v^Fark Bockville . 

Pike WiuHlow 

V Porter ValpraiHO. . . . 

""Posey Mt. Vernon.. 

x^- Putnam ,Cir(i>ncar«tIe .. 

-^ Randolph Wlnchemter. . . 

^Ripley {VerHalleH 

-.Rush iRuHhvllle..,. 

. Sc«»tt i . Scotti«ville.. . . 

^^helby , Shelby viUe. . . 

♦Sponcer IRockport 

Ns^^^tftrke I Knox 

V St.Joe<»ph Mi^hawaka.. 

v^Steuben 

^ Sullivan , Sullivan 

Switzerland . , . . | Vevay 

^ Tippecanoe ' Lafayette , • . . 

>. Tipton Tipt«m 

^ t'uion 'Liberty 

\^ Vanderburgh . . . iKvanovillo ... 

^V^ Vermillion Newport 

OVigo iTerre HaiiU'.. 

^Wabash j Wabanh 

\nVarr«Mi tWilHamisport. 

\ Warrick IBiMUievilb' 

XHVaKhington.. 



.Aug. 20 
..Aug. I'l 
..Aug. 20 
..Aug. 27 
..Aug. 27 
..Sept. :J 
..Aug. 20 
..Aug. 20 
..Sept. 24 
..Aug. 20 



Wayne . 



Salem 
Centreville . 



White Monticello.. 



Ai*. 20 

Aug. 1:1 

......Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

.Aug. 27 

.Aug. 27 

July :«) 

Aug. 27 

Aug. i:i 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

Aug. «► 

Aug. IM 

Aug. 27 



[ESTABLISHED 1877.J 

THE INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND OBATOBT. 

The Art of Oratory, GeBture and Dramatic Expres- 
hlon liaiM'tl on the SyHt<'m and Phllociophy of Del0ert<'. 
Private and clanfl iuHtruction. 

A few pupilH will be received during the coming 
t«umnier. 
Send for circulars. Apply to 

T. J. McAVoy, 
Room 74 Vanre Bloek, IndianaiM)liH, Ind. 



offcndd for ouyUiiiicp like tho price, which ix ezti^udly 
low and la special for the present aeaaon. Every one I 
aell at thia time proves a wonderful advertisement for 
me, as It never fails to sell mora. Hy plan is to introduce 
them at a small profit, and br a larve trade make more 
than I would hr occasionally sellm^ one or two at a 
hiffher flfpire. Don't let this opportunity slip, or yon 
will be Horry. Every*ono is positively ir<>«r«ntec4 fer 
6 yeant. Money will be refunded after a year's use, if 
at the end of that time it is not found as advertised. 
Catalogue Price, $560. Order Nmw. XotklB* saved by 



SPECIAL OFFER, A BARGAIN. 

tw^ To any person who will remit me only $ 1 73.75, with- A1 Pf O ^ P" 
a 1 days from date of this newspaper, I will box and deliver the X I / .J / Q 
ibove Piano on board cars wi th Stool, Book. Music , for QNLY Sr^ ^ ^* ^ " 

\ DANIEL P. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 



Addrensor 
call upon 



The People* 8 Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. 

Contains ovKR.'W,000 Topics, 5,000 Illubtbationk, 100 Maph. It embraces the wuolk ciki'mc of human 
KNOWLKPME, and forms a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all tsekvl in>-ohmation. It 
is a condensation Into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly oncyclop««liaM, to which is addo<l 
a VAST amount of lmpt>rtant information collected and arranged siscr OTiiKft Cyclopkdias wkrk nwuKn,— the 
whole brought down to the present time. EsiwMnally adapted to the avenigo household. 2o,0<k> bets bolp tub 

riBST YKAR. 

THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARBANGKMBNT. THE MOST PRA(?T1CAL IN INFORMAri(>N. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR I'SE- THE (CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 

Sold by subscription only. Agents wantotl. For particulars address J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



'ICEBIM 

L These famous Bteel Fens oom- 
ibine the essentiai qualitlea of 
nEIastioitir. Durability and x«al 

P^f"». P^ action, and arc 

|.^ulted to ell styles of writing. 
For sale ever>'vliere. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.rN. Y 




ta.k:e5 the 

C INCINHATI, H AMILTON 

1 DM™ R. R. 

Which is the RFST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CAN AD AS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

i and all points in the n(>rthwest. 
Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tkkrk Hautk, Vandalia, Matto«in, 

ST. LOXTIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMTNGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, cull 
' on Station Agent, or addixMS Cteneial Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, o. 

I QEO. S QRI8C0M, 8AM L STEVENSON, 

' Gen'I Sup't, Gen'I Ticket Agt. 




UTHI 



J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

^t»>v Orlt»a,ns. 

It is obviously to the udvuutagiM>f passengers go- 
inff ^uth to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegrant Parlor 
Cars run between Chicago and Louisville daily 
without change. 

Through Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the "JelT' and they will answer "yes, 
always ta)ce the old reliable." 

J. M. & I. H. n. 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DERINO, Asst Puss. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandalia Building one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

E. W. McDBMA. Supr., Louinville, Ky. 
E, A. FORD, Cen'l Puss. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT !P2^^^ vmv^miz 



THE I?,OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equii)ped manufacturing machine-shoi), in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
foi* the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Innadia. 

THBO. 



pmMmmm 



M 

82 and 84 H. Penn., St. 

(Opposite I>eni8on Hotel.) 

Pianos 

AND 

Org ans. 

Evorv iiiHtruineiit we wll inuBt prove as repre«ente<l, or it may be returned at 
our exponw). Our asBortment is larger than that of all the other dealorM iu the 
city ct>nibine<l. 

Call and see ub, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

82 «f 84 JV, 1Ps««. St., 

JNDIANAPOUt>, JND. 



LAFA YETTE, INDIANA. 
FALL TERM BEGINS 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 6, '83. 

I. A Course in Agriculture. 

2 A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expenses for board, room, light, fuel ana 
washing, about ^5^50.00 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. Otte Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departments. 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

Indiana, or to James H. Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 



THE 



INDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 




The Sfventh Annual S<?HHion of the Indianaiiolin Seminary oiM-nn Septomljcr 12, 
1«H:J, under tht< dircctit>n of JuniuH W. KolM'rtB and Eli. F. Br(»wn, nuccfworH to 
3rr. and Mrs. J. H. KappeH. Exclnt«iv«'ly for ludioH and niiHN'H. Full courw* for 
(graduation. All gra«k'M n'<<'ivi»d, intludinff KindfrKarton. l»n'paron f(ir all 
hiphcr inHtitntionK to which women aro admitlod. Special drpartinents in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into the family of the resident Principal. Addn-M 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

:M:J k :U5 i\^ PvmmjWamn St.. 

Indianapolis, Ind.M8 
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UNSURPASSED 



BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

In all the Essentials of Good Readers, 

In Mechanical Execution, . 

In Grradation, 



T|L Cheapness. 

180 TT.T. TTR'M' i C. A T^TQTff R. (i8 of which are full-pagt) engraved from origiuar drawings and oil paintings, made especi- 
ally for this series by PETER MOkAN, AMCE HARBER, S. [. FERKIS, THO?4AS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPi'ARD, SOOY, BEARD. FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCUTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper nuiterial for teaching reading. 'It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as **learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the m«jdern * 'variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration. ©r completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in ihise new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style, Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typograj)hy, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadalion. the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and inslructive material. Many selectioiis, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinci plan of a giadualincjeaseof the z*ocabulary^ which 
ailcnvetf only a limited number of new woids toeach lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say- that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the ca^e ; and on these points they have no hesiiation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for exammation on receipt of ill. 50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ fcr ^mPm'^^ f^W* ^Irqular^ and faUl^m* 
IS. H. BUTIaZSR a O.^ Publisliersy 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



CINCINNATI 

JVlu^id ^e^def0. 

Revised and Enlarged. 



•FOR USE IN- 



Graded Schools. 



We would n>8iM.'ct!uilv call the attention of all 

SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

AND- 



SUPERINTENDENTSof MUSIC 

thnui^hoiit Tnuianii, to tin* series of MuBit-al Text BookH now unwI with Hurh 
jiirpat surroHH in the Cincinnati Public Sc-IumiIh. The Cincinnati Music Rerfdort*. 
Part Fir»t and Second, were prepared in IH?.'), at the re«<iueHt of the Board of Edu- 
cation, by the Teachers' of Music in the Cincinnati scIiooIb, in order to procure 
practical bookfi by practical num. SU'ven yearw of eouRtant use established tin* 
vhIuc and worth of the books beyond all question but in 18«2, it wan dei'intMl ad- 
visable to Hubstitute and ad<l new material, «<• the w»rieH was thoroughly revised 
and enlarji^ed, and a Third Part added for the une of Intermediate and Ciammar 
whoolH. 

The series now JonslstH of three books, jfradtnl as follows : 

©'X®h^ C^T^oh^ ^*"<' V^^ SOUKS and exerciws forchihireii in 

r 2il\ 1 rl a:\Oi the First and second Readers, - - - - Price JO,- 

%j(K^yi^ C<a3<r<r\xr6^ Two and three part songs and exercises for 

1 «:d\ 1 pI!<L/UJ\jJ pupils in the Third and Fourth Readers, - Price 2(K- 

*P(A*t^h^ ^Ci:T^$^ Two, thre* and four part sonpj and exer- 
rTl'l\l lrPl*l\I/ cises ft>r use in Intenucdiato and Grammar 

schools, Pri«e ."icJ 

We will sinid sin^lo sample copies for examination, jMintage paid, at the fol- 
lowing rates : Part First, l.'» cents ; Part Second, IT) cents ; Part Thinl, :M) cents. 



SPECIAL TEliMS FOK INTKODUCmON. 



PUBLISHED BY 



JOHX CHURCH ^ CO., 



OHIO and MISSISSIPPI 

4 Solid Daily Trains ^^^^^ ""^y) Between 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (^^c^ "^^y) Between 
Cincinnati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (^^^^ way) Between 
St. Louis & Louisville- 
No Change of Class for any Class of Passengers ! 

First ChisH, Second Class and Emigrant Paswnigers all carried on Fast Express 
Trains, consisting of Palace Sleeping t.'ars, elegant Parlor Coaches and 
* comfortable Pay Coaches, all running THROTGH WITHOl'T 



CHANCiE. 

10 IIOUES TIME 



Between 



Only 

CI^CINNATI AND ST. LOUIS 

or ST. LOUIS AND LOUISVILLE. 

S^^- CLYCINNATI AND LOUISVILLE. "WSi 

The OHIO & MISSISSIPPI I^ailway 

Is the ONLY' LINK iK-tMwn 

St* l^outs and Cincinnati 

I'nder one management, running all its trains through "Solid" and in 

ct»nse(|uence is the only recognized 

FIRST CLASS ROUTE BETWEEN THOSE CITIES. 

Its Easy Grades, Splendid Motive Power, Ste«l Rails, Straight Track, and 

Solid Road Bed, enable the O, A M. t<> make Faster Average Time 

than any other we8t«'rn road. 

^^Sr Ask /or tickeU tna O - 8k "^dL - Railway, -^g 

For sale by agents of conneccting lines Eaut West North and South. 

W. W. PEABODY» Geu'l Sup't. \V. B. SUATTUCK, Gen'l Pass. Agt 

cusrciaNruA-Ti- 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



.A-zizi o TO. zi c e zxi e xi t s. 

The LATEST and BEST. 



NEW HCfJiCTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series, New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Uneciualcd Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o— — 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series, 



o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS, The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'H (iENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and teriiis for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFKY'S REVISED READERS k SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETK^S, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., JItc, Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAOO Sl CO., Pnblishen, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDBRGAJtTEN. 

Bay of the Mannfacturers Themselves all Ton Heed 
f or an Ontfl t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the »* TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ARY and Folding Top. 

SI..B Aim ^'M to make the b<wt Desk 
lilSr mnf in the worW. We tliink we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"O^te eniim<Mv of tfieoe ^e^lV^ ivv 

^"51 W«^^^ of our own make, with the boat Kdiubni^h imprint; un- 
%9f XO DGS ei|UHle<l in b«*HUty and ntrcnKtli. Wo make them 2, 5, G, 8, 
22, IH, and 'M\ inches in diameter, mounted for Scliools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA DnstlenK Crayons outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disaKreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
—500 in set, price ^1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. *The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for- Descriptive Circulars. All Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS 8l CO., 

195 Wabash Avemie, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup*t Sales, ?2 S. Penp. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Important Announcement 



The Ninth Edition of the People's Cyclopedia has been enriched by the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated in any work 
of reference. 

These new map*— embracing every State and Territory in the Union— are 
drawn and engraved ft-om the latest surveys, add printed from the finest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very ftill and complete Uble of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the People's Cyclopedia the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the glol>e. In this important (iepart- 
ment the '* People*8** far excels all other Encyclopedias. 

Th<yie new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneence the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increaiied 
the cost of the manufacture. We have therefore established the following schtMl- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) $14.r)0 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. od.) 16.S0 ♦♦ ♦* 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.60 •* '' 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 18.0» •♦ ** 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 '♦ ♦♦ 

Owing to the increased sise of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

Wo are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former pricen. 
In onlering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
c<litiou. 

We trust that our efforts to ftimish the people with a Cyclopedia best adapteil 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. 

Very RespectAilly, 

J. M. OLCOTT. 



By a. L. mason, 

with an introduction 

by Dr. J. C. Rn»- 

PATH. 1,000 pp. 100 

magnificent illustrations. Specimen pp 

sent fVee. Auentk Wanted. 

Ind|anaj*oms, 

In<liana. 



A |K>pular account of the Heroes and Adven- 
turers, who by their Valor and War-crafI beat 
back the Savages from the borders of civilisation, 
and gave the American foresto to the plow and the 
sickle. 



Romance 

^Tragedy 

Pioneer Life. 



j.i'eioott, 



C^itrattonal WitMv, 



CRfSP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOO-L OFFICER. 

PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Vol. I. 



Indianapolis, Indiana, August 



ENDENT OF 

ll/l883. 



No. 6. 



iSiitrnttt dvetitif . 



The "militaTy rising" in Spain seems to have been a 
'Tizrie.' 

Jjuther's four hundredtii birthday has just been 
celebrated in Germany. 

The State Christian Sunday -School Association has 
been in session at Island Park this week. 

The exposition of railway appliances recently held 
at Chicago is said to have been a failure financially. 

English railroad men are discussing the project of an 
international railway exposition to be held at London, 
nimilar to the one recently held at Chicago. 

The Acton Park Assembly closed an unusually good 
course of lectures last Tuesday. The. addresses by 
Drs. Swing and Sims and Governors Porter and Ham- 
ilton were especially fine. Talmage spoke to immense 
crowds of people both Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning. 

The telegraph strike continues with but slight 
variation. Many wires are imported cut, but many of 
these reports are possibly untrue, and only made in the 
interest of the company. The railroad operators were 
ordered out but only a few obeyed. This seems to 
indicate a weakness on the part of the Brotherhood. 
Otherwise the situation remains the same. 

The Lord Mayor of London banqueted the English 
Ministers, August 8. Mr. Gladstone responded to the 
toast, "Her Majesty's Ministers" and as he arose was 
greeted with prolonged cheers. He spoke of the var- 
ious foreign complications and said he was thankful to 
be able to report a great change in the condition of 
affairs in Ireland. The authority of law, he said, had 
been reasserted, and peace and security prevailed. He 
also spoke of England's French and Egyptian policy. 

After an exciting debate in the Georgia legislature 
last Monday a "local option" bill was passed in the 
house by a bare constitutional majority. The action 
caused much comment and is regarded as a signal 
victory for the temperance movement. The bill for that 
purpose was prepared in accordance with the prayev 
of a petition signed by 60,000 persons. The heces 
sary majority for its passage was received amidst 
deafening applause from the crowded galleries. It is 
almost certain that the Senate will also pass the bill, 
and this means that Georgia will be as much a temper- 
jance State as any North or South. 



Indianapolis Military Snoampment 

Preparations for the grand military encampment at 
Indianapolis next week are about completed. OfRcorK 
in charge state that it will even surpass the grand suc- 
cess of last year. The program ipae will be as follows : 

Monday, Aug. 13 — Morning — Reception of troops 
and formation of camp. 

Afternoon — Commencement of artillery section drill, 
Indiana Legion. 

Tuesday, Aug. 14 — Morning — Artillery section drill, 
Indiana Legion, completed ; artillery section drill, free 
for all, commenced. 

Afternoon — Artillery section drill, free for all, com- 
pleted; Indiana Legion infantry drill commenced. 

Wednesday, Aug. 15 — Morning — Indiana Legion in- 
fantry drill completed : posts of the grand army of the 
Republic, old soldiers and ex-prisoners of war ; pass- 
ing in review ; awarding of the grand army cash prizes 
and the elegant Nordyke ft Marmon silk banner, to 
the post bringing on the ground the largest number 
of men in proportion to membership, after which a 
grand reception will be held in the rotunda of the 
Exposition building. 

Afternoon — Prize drill of the companies of the'First 
Veteran Regiment Infantry, Indiana Legion; Zouave 
drill, Indiana Legion. In the streets of the city, (even- 
ing,) grand industrial pageant of the Harvest Home, a 
moving panorama of the industries of the city and 
State under brilliant illumination and fire works. 

Thursday, Aug. 16 — Morning — Grand ftee-for-all 
drill commenced : first prize, $1, 500 ; second prize, $750 ; 

Afternoon — Grand free-for-all four-gun mounted 
artillery drill; free-for-all cavalry drill, Indiana Legion; 
grand inspection and review of all the troops by the 
(lovernor and his staff, 4 p. m.; parade of the entire 
command through the streets, 5:30 p. m. 

Friday, Aug. 17 — Morning— Grand free-for-all in- 
fantry drill completed. 

Afternoon — Free-for-all Gatling gun drill; prize, 
elegant silver cup, offered by the Gatlir^ Gun Company, 
of Hartford. Conn. The crowning event of the week 
will be the grand battle, to be participated in by all the 
troops ; infantry, cavalry, mounted artillery and gat- 
ling, to close with the storming of the fort and cap- 
ture of the garrison , awarding the prizes ; close of the 
campaign. The Camp will be under the command of 
Gen. James A. Camahan who is sure to make it a 
• grand success. 
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August Meteors. 

The ejirth this week crosses the track of one of the 
wings of meteors which move in comparatively regular 
paths around the sun. A writer in the Indianapolis 
Jietrs has the following : 

*-The August stream of meteors has been estimated 
as being three millions of miles in length and it is be- 
lieved its orbit reaches beyond that of Uranus, and that 
it has a period of about thirty-three years. There is a 
remarkable coincidence between the orbit of a certain 
comet and that of the August ring, and a like coinci- 
dence in the case of the November stream, and another 
comet. The brilliancy of these displays varies, but is 
now believed to be slightly increasing. The August 
stream, or rather its display in our atmosphere, from 
the fact that it was annually seen on St. Lawrence's 
day, August 10, caused tbe superstious votaries of that 
saint to imagine it to be " St. Lawrence's tears. ' These 
meteors are seen at heights ranging as has been esti- 
mated, from 3 to 300 miles, and if the latter estimate be 
a correct one, it indicates that our terrestrial atmos- 
phere is dense enough, even at that great height, to so 
retard the rush of the meteors, that the consequent 
friction will develop great heat and light." 



M each person were t^, take tho^e pjfec^ution* it would 
certaiiily make « difference in the number and extent 
of panics. 
' No doubt the best thing for the individual t<> do in 
, case of panic is in most cases to remain still. One c*n- 
j not stifle emotion, but one can often restrain action, 
which latter is the thing that does the harm. In incipi- 
ent panics, loud noisss, a confident speech, music, or 
aiiy distracting object may still affect the mind and 
check the tide of feeling before it has yet concentrated 
upon the single purpose of escape. — The Medical He- 
cord. 



Psychology of Panics. 

A panic is an acute disease of the brain ; it belongs 
to medicine and to morbid psychology. A genuine 
l)anic is an insanity of the mass. The activity of the 
higher centers is suspended, reason is gone, the whole 
force of volition' is turned in one channel, the whole 
energy of the emotions is translated into fear of danger 
. and desire for safety. The panic-struck are anajsthetic, 
insensible to injury, ignorant of any sight or sound, or 
taste or smell, except such as relate to their effort for 
safety. Man when in panic touches as near as ever he 
can to the mental condition of a beast. A runaway 
horse, a frightened flock of sheep, a panic struck crowd, 
are on the same mental level. 

There is no emotion so contagious as that of fear, and 
no desire so strong, so intimately wrought into our na- 
ture as that of self-preservation. Hence the rapidity 
with which the psychological contagion of the panic 
spreads itself The strongest and bravest man becomes 
tremulous when in a crowd struck with fear. Panics 
have their predisposing causes. The mind when 
wrought upon by harrowing recitals of previous disas- 
ters, or when made unstable from nervous weakness, 
or insecure by lack of confidence, is most' readily 
affected. For this reason it seems pi-obable that there 
is at present a widespread predisposition to panics. 

The best prophylactic for a panic is the cultivation of 
a stable nervous system and of the habit of being men- 
tally prepared for contingencies. Every one should 
know where the fire-escapes are in the hotel in which 
he sleeps, or the exits in the theater which he attends. 



Fire Proof Wood. 

Certain Cincinnati gentlemen have invented a pro- 
cess for rendering wood fire-prool'. Several succesHful 
experiments were made. The Cincinnati Etupjirer has 
the following account of a successful test: Two houses, 
eight feet square and made of white pine, one prepared 
by the patent process and made fire-proof and the other 
in its natural state, were fired. The houses, side by 
side, saturated with coal oil, wei-e 8ubmittc»d to the 
match simultaneously, with remarkable results. The 
unprepared building in ^^^ seconds was enveloped in 
flames. In one minute the fire, was making its way 
through chinks in the sides, and thirty seconds Uter 
through the shingled roof At the end of twelve 
minutes the skeleton of the building tumbled flat to 
the ground, scarcely any thing being left of it but a 
few live embers. While this bftilding was falling a 
man placed a ladder against the other structure, and 
ascending, put up an American f!ag on the chimney. 
The way this little house withstood the fire attack was 
remarkable. Barrels of shavings and kindlings placed 
under and about the frame expended themselves with- 
out accomplishing anything more than to char the 
under side of the establishment and a portion of two 
corners. Inside every thing was as sound as a dollar. 
Of the other building not a vestige remained. 



Microsoopioal Sooiety. 

1 The sixth annual session of the American Society of 
I Microscopists has been in session at Chicago this week. 
I About 150 members, representing the leading scientific 
i institutions of the country, and many of them fellows 
of the Royal Microscopical Society of England werepres- 
I ent. The sessions continued through four days, and 
I in addition to the reading of papers, the methods oi 
I work observed by accomplished specialists were pre- 
I sented and illustrations given of the development of 
' the sciences. 



I Stanley on the Congo. 

I Stanley's work on the Upper Congo appears to be 
i prospering, notwithstanding the loss of five of his 
I European companions, one of whom died from sun- 
stroke, while another committed suicide. Stanley him- 
1 self is well. He is now engaged on a ten months trip 
on the Upper Congo to Stanley Palls, with a flotilla of 
three steamers and numerous light canoes, and after 
founding a new^ station — Bololo — hopes to reach the east 
j coast in February. 
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AirSWEKS TO STATE BOARD q^UXSTIOlfS. 



Grammar. 

1. (a) Grammar, as a science^ treats of the origin, formation 
growth, changes and structure of language. 

(b) Grammar, as an a>i, treats of the methods and principles by 
which we may learn to use language correctly and skillfully. 

2. For the classi6cation of words into parts of speech, the basis 
is their usf. 

3. (a) Kindness is an admirable quality. 

(b) The congregatitm was large. 

(c) The <ii»^A<f«/"^ were attentive. 

4. (a) A relative pronoun is a pronoun that joins its proposition 
to its antecedent. 

(b) The relative pronouns are itfho^ wkich^ w/uit^ that and as. 

(c) A relative pronoun is used as a substantive and as a connective, 

5. Declension is the process of forming the different cases and 
numbers. 

6. (a) An infinitive is that form of the verb which is preceded 
by tOy expressed or understood, and may be used as a noun, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb. 

(b) A participle is that form of the verb which may l>e used as 
a noun or an adjective, and differs from the infinitive in not being 
preceded by to, nor used as an adverb, except in rare cases. Or, 
a participle is a word, or a group of words, partaking of the nature 
of an adjective^ or of a noun^ and, at the same time, retaining its 
characteristics as. a verd. 

7. In the sentence, **The fact of me being a stranger does not 
justify his conduct," fne is incorrect, as it makes the participial ad- 
jective in me. Its correct use is that of a noun, and it expresses 
a condition to be possessed. Hence, change fne to my. 



8. then. He 



artist. 



Whether 

I of pencil 



greatcst| 



of pen, 



Who I followit I ^ature. 



9. **^>6<»M^' is a correlative conjunciion, making the connec- 
tion between the two prepositional phrases emphatic or forcible. 

"fl^>b" is a rel. pro., nom. case, subj. of "follows," and joins its 
prop, to "he." 

**FoIlcws^^ is a reg. tran. v.. act. indie, pres. ; 3d, sing., to agree 
with "subject." 

"Nature** is a proper noun, fem., 3d, sing. ; object of ^'follows.'' 

10. Place a comma immediately before "that ;" a comma may 
be placed after "materiar^ and one after "mind," though these are 
not neces.sary. 

Physiology. 

1. Arteries and veins differ in structure and in use. The walls of 
the arteries are Jtrm^ and preserve their cylindrical form when 
empty. Arteries convey blood frvm the heart ; veins convey the 
blood to the heart. 

2. (a) The portal vein carries venous blood from the abdominal 
viscera to the liver, (b) The hepatic veins and the ascending vena 
cava conduct the blood from the liver to the heart. 

3. The blood of the systemic arteries and that of the sys- 
tematic veins differ w tolor and m composition. The first is of a 
bright red color, and is largely charged with oxygen. The second is 
of a dark rrd color, and largely charged with carbonic acid, 

4. Expired air differs from inspired air in the following par- 
ticulars : 

(a) In containing five per cent, less oxygen. 

(b) In GontaiiiiBg fiv«.|Mr cent, more carbonic acid. 

(c) In being laden with aqueous vapor. 

(d) In containing decomposable dead organic matter. 

5. The saliva, through the agency of a peculiar nitrogenous 
principle, converts starchy matters into glucose. 

6. Chyle is a milky-white fluid formed in the intestines after 
he mixture of the bile, pancreatic juice, and intestinal juice with 



the chyme. It differs from chyme in color and in containing much 
less albamiiiose. 

7. Ligaments are flexible, tough, white, shining cords or 
bands of white, fibrous tissue, conn ecting together the ends of cer 
tain bones, so as to form movable joints. 

8. The cerebro-spinal axis is situated in the canal formed by 
the vertebne. 

9. An afferent nerve is a sensory nerve, conducting the stimu- 
lus to the spinal cord. 

10. Teeth are composed of dentine, enamel and cement. The 
parts of a tooth are, crown, neck and fanf . 

History. 

1. The relation of physical geography to history is that of cause 
to effect. The surface and climate of a country, to a great extent, 
indicate the kind of people that belongs to that country, their 
modes of life, their progress in civilization, and their intellectual 
culture — all of which are important elements in the history of any 
country. 

2. (a) Massachusetts was settled by the English. 

(b) New York was settled by the Dutch. 

(c) New Jersey was settled by the Dutch and English. 

(d) Florida was settled by the Spanish. 

(e) Indiana was settled by ihe French. 

3. (a) Baron Stenbeh, inspector-general. 

(b) Kosciusko, civil engineer. 
Others were : 

(c) Baron DeKaib, major-general. 

(d) Lafayette, major-general. 

(e) D'Estaing, naval officer. 

4. The embargo was an act of congress, passed Dec. 22, 1S07, 
providing for the detention of all vessels at our ports, and for the 
return of all American vessels that mig|^t be abroad. 

5. The three most important American inventions are the cot- 
ton-gin, the steamboat and the telegraph. Others are the sewing 
machine and the telephone. 

6. On the morning of January 8, 1815, 12,000 British, under 
Gen. Packenham, attacked Gen. Jackson's army of 6,000 men be- 
hind entrenchments of sand-bags and cotton-bales, four miles below 
New Orleans. Most of the Americans were experienced marks- 
men, and the assault of the British was, to hundreds of them, a 
march to death. The terrible fire of the Americans soon caused 
the British column to waver and fly in confusion and disaster. 

7. The three turning points in U. S. History since 1850, are: 

(a) The res^lt of the struggle of different sections of the country 
over the admission of Kansas as a free or slave State (1854-61). 

(b) The result of the batll« of Gettysburg, after which the sal- 
I vatioQ of the Union was assured (1863). 

i (c) The result of an act providing for a return to specie payment, 
after which the prosperity of the Union was assured (1875-9). 

8. In (a), the struggle was between freedom and slavery, and 
freedom won. 

In (b) the result of the battle assured the success of the North 
and the salvation of the Union. 

In (c) the result of the act assured substantial money, and the 
prosperity of the Union. 

9. The three ways in which the U. S. has acquired territory, are 
as follows : 

(a) By discovery; as Oregon — Discovered by Capt. Gray, 1792. 

(b) By conquest ; as California — Conquered by Fremont, 1846-7. 

(c) By purchase ; as -/4/aj-*r7— Purchased of Russia, 1867. 

10. The Mormons form a religious sect, founded in 1827 by Jo- 
seph Smith, who professed to have received special revelations 
from heaven. A great number of them are in Utah. 

I Geography. 

1. (a) Latitude is distance measured from the equator, on 
meridians. 

(b) Longitude is distance measured from a given meridian, on 
parallels. 

2. The variation of temperature in different parts of the earth 
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may be caused by (a) different latitude ; (b) different altitude ; (c) 
different distances from the sea. 

3. The length of day or night varies because all parallels, 'ex- 
cept the equator, are divided unequally by the circle of ilbuninaium. 
This unequal division is brought about by the inclination of the 
earth's axis to the plane of the ecliptic. 

4. The North Frigid Zone is bounded on the south by the 
North Temperate. The North Temperate Zone is bounded on the 
north by the North Frigid, and on the south by the Torrid. The 
Torrid Zone is bounded on the north by the North Temperate, and 
on the south by the South Temperate Zone. The South Tem- 
perate Zone is bounded on the north by the Torrid Zone, and 
on the south by the South Frigid Zone. The South Frigid Zone 
is bounded on the north by the South Tamperate Zone. 

5. The surface is diversified by mountains and table-lands. The 
mountains are the Rocky Mountains, the Cascade Mountains and 
the Coast-range. . The main table-lands are the Great Basin and 
the Colorado Plateau. In the north we have the Columbia river, 
in the sou,th the Colorado river. 

6. The two largest river systems of South America are the 
Amazon and the La Plata. The Amazon rises in the Andes Moun- 
tains and flows toward the east, draining an extensive forest region 
known as the Selvas. It flows into the Atlantic. The La PUta 
is formed by the union of the Parana, the Paraguay and the Uru- 
guay, the first two rivers rising in the Brazilian Highlands and 
flowing south. The Parana, after receiving the Paraguay, flows 
south and southeast, and joins the Uruguay, to form the La Plata* 
which flows southeast to the Atlantic. 

7. The dim^e of the Selvas is tropical ; that of the Pampas 
is temperate, 

8. The mountains of North Carolina are the Slue Ridge ; the 
rivers are the Roanoke, the Tar, the Neuse, and the Cape Fear* 

9. The mountains of Tennessee are the Cumberland Mountains 
and the Smoky Mountains. : the rivers are the Clinch and the Hol- 
ston forming the Tennessee, and the Cumberland. 

10. Ocean currents influence climates by wanning or cooling the 
atmosphere of the countries along which they flow, according as 
their waters are warm or cold. They are important to navigation 
in aiding the speed of the vessel traveling with the current. 



Eaadixig. 

1 . He should ^q^aiot himself with the thought contained in the 
piece, and with those of the following items concerning the subject 
of the piece, which are pertinent or applicable: (a) The where; 
(b) the why ; (c) the when ; (d) the cause ; (e) the effect ; (f ) its 
parts ; (g) its class ; (h) what it is like (i) what it isunlike. 

He should be able to read the piece in an easy, intelligible man- 
ner, to explain the punctuation, and to point out the figures of 
speech that may occur. 

2. A class can use a dictionary to determine the pronunciatioh 
and meaning of words. 

3. (a) This poem is a description of the burial of Sir John 
Moore. 

(b) The first stanza is descriptive of the silent, hurried journey to 
the place of burisd; the second, of the time, the instruments used 
in digging, and the dim light ; the third, of the condition in which 
he was buried ; the fourth, of the brief ceremony and little 
thought attending the act; fifth, of what was thought regarding 
the future ; sixth, of the simplicity of the burial. 

(c) He wf s killed at the seige of Coninna, in Spain, 1S09. 

4« Information kb6lit the Peninsular War, and the author of 
the poem. Rev. Charles Wolfe. 



work. The object of the study and practice of principles in pen- 
manship is to acc^uire systematically the correct forms of the letters 
and their similarities and differences, 

5. (a) The htad line is the horizontal line, real or imaginary, to 
which the shortest letters extend. 

(b) The hctse line is the horizontal line, real or imaginary, on 
which the shortest letters rest. 

Notes. — l. Spencer uses element and principle synonymously. 

2. In answers i and 2, i denotes straight line ; 2, right curve : 3, 
left curve ; 5, oval ; 6, reversed oval. 

Theory of Teaohing. 

1. The relation between the pupil and parent differs from that 
between the pupil and teacher in that the parent's authority is 
natural and general and the teacher's authority is delegated and par- 
ticular. They agree in that both parent and teacher work for the 
general good of the pupil. 

2. Reflection is the ''turning in of the mind upon itself," to 
consider those things with which it is already occupied. Reflection 
should be cultivated because it promotes habits of thought calcu- 
lated to improve one mentally and moraJUy. 

3. A pupil can be indubed to give attention (a) by so presenting 
a subject that he can readily follow the line of thought. 

(b) By leading the pupil to see that it is to his benefit to have a 
proper and clear understanding of the subject. 

(c) By making the subject interesting as well as instructive. 

(d) By developing in the pupil's mind the desire of '*I want to 
know." ^ 

4. Memory is a faculty of the mind ; the seat of the mind is 
the gray matter of the cerebrum, which receives impressions 
through the agency of the senses. The readiness with which a 
thing is called to mind depends upon the degree of intensity by 
which its impression (the knowledge of its existence) was made 
upon the brain. That degree of intensity is naturally increased by 
repetition of the impression. As a nail is driven deeper by two 
strokes than by one, so is a thing stamped more firmly upon the 
brain by reading it twice than by reading it once. 

To gather together materials does not require the ability necessary 
to weave them into a structure. It takes age to develop this ability, 
the reasoning power. Hence, it is that in childhood the memory 
stores the miad with items upon which the reasoning faculty will 
work in after years. ^ 

Arithmetic." 

1. f denotes that the cube root is to be taken ; M denotcH a 
thousand thousands. 

2. 4 X 25 = 20; 20 is 1} of 24; 24 ^ (f of 6) == 6, Ans. 

3. iX«X»XiX»XA=='.4,Aps. - 

4. (4.6 m. -I- 7.5 m.) -*- 2 = 6 m. = ^Dkm. = average width ; 
2Km. = 200 Dkm. = length; 1 Dkm. = height. .6 X 200 X 1 
= 120; hence, 120 cubic dekameters; at $300 a cu. Dkm., the 
cost will be $36,000, Ans. 

5. The statement is as follows : 
1800 : 1500) 



Penmanship. 

2. a—iy 3, 2, 1, 2; «?— 3, 3, 2, 2; /— 2, I, 3, I, 2; C—2, 3, 2, 
3;f— 2, 1, 2. 

2. 0—5 ; E^z, 2, 3, 5 £/^-6, 2, i, 2 ; w— 3, i, 3, i, 3, i, 2; 
«— 2, I, 2, I, 2. 

3. The height of r and j is 1% spaces. 

4. Systematic work- accomplishes more than loose, indefinite 



3i 
1600 X 7 X 9 



7/ 



9: (?) 



= 15 ; henoe, 15 mo., Ans. 



1800 X3i 

6. Divide the given proceeds by the proceeds of one dollar. 

»XAXVW = M*v,P.d.of$l 
^1 — ^\U = Vtm. proceeds of $1 
982.50 H- Hi* = 1000; hence, $1000, Ans. 

7. l + J + i = A-f-A + A = ii; hence, 6, 4, and 3 repre- 
sent the parts, the sum of which equals 13. 



A X 6356 = 2472 



, Ans. 



^ X 5356 = 1648 
A X 5366 = 1236 

5356, proof. 
8. A farm of 30 acres three times as long as wide may be di- 
vided into three equal square fields of 10 acres each, as follows : 




The side of a square field of 10 acres is easily found to be 40 rds; 
hence the field is 40 rds. wide by 120 rds. long; 

9. The number denoting the solid coTfit%nts of a cube is a pro* 
duct of three equal factors ; a factor i^ found by taking the cube 
root. The cube root of 1728=12; hence the bin is 12 meters deep. 

10. Say, that the ist receives i part, that the 2nd receives 2 
parts, and, that the 3rd receives 4 parts, or, in ajl, 7 parts, =$189; 
I part=$27 ; 2 parts _ $54 ; and 4 parts=$io8^ 
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Study of Science. 



KDITH WILLIAMB, LAPOSTE COUNTY. 



It is the design of this paper to show the place in a course of 
instruction of the group of studies called the Natural Sciences. 

The purposes of education are two-fold : Discipline of the men- 
tal faculties, and the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

With these purposes in view, the courses of study in our schools 
are laid out and are made to include several departments. 

The Language department, which comprises Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar and Composition, is studied that it may be actively em- 
ployed in the prosecution of other branches of instruction. In its 
use it is an instrument to hig;her attainments. 

Mathematics, which embraces Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
and others, provides the forms, ideas and methods which enter into 
the whole mechanism of reasoning, and in this has a separate place 
in a course of study. 

History has a distinctive place as a branch of instruction in that 
it deals with mind as set forth in deeds. It shows the advance of 
the human race from a low mental state to its present condition ; 
discloses the struggle by which it has been attained ; and seeks to 
make every individual a participant in this struggle. 

The Natural Sciences, however, are both disciplinary and inform- 
ation-giving, therefore they perform important parts in both phases 
of education. 

First, as to discipline the study of science may be said to be the 
means to the unfolding of the mind. The human intellect unfolds 
gradually, attaining its highest state of development only by pass- 
ing through different stagjCJi of growth, so related that the knowl- 
edge acquired in each is necessary to the one which follows. 

During the perceptive stage, the mind begins and carries on its 
spontaneous education by means of perceptions of sounds, colors, 
tastes, touches and odors, and the physical experiences of pleasure 
and pain. These perceptions are obtained from the objects and 
facts of Nature that everywhere surround us and force themselves 
into notice. ' These oftjedte and facts of Nature form the elements 
of Natural Science ; hence, Natural' Science furnishes the material 
for the mind-growth in. this earliest period. Without this material 
the mind would lack that primary knowledge essential to reflection, 
and consequently, to the moral operation of the higher faculties. 

Following this stage in which perception is the active faculty, 
the mind is led into the more comprehensive stage in which it sees 
rela'tions. The acts of comparison and contrast are performed ; 
likeness and differences are noted, then by a process of inductive 
reasoning the objects which engaged the mind as single individuals 
are unified, and out of particulars generals are formed. These gen- 
eral products are the objects with which the mind deals in the 
higher forms of reasoning and classification. Since these products 
and the processes that depend upon them grow out of seeing like- 
nesses and differences, the importance of thoroughly training the 
powers of generalization is self-evident. 

How shall these powers be trained ? 

The pursuit of Science seems particularly designed for this end. 
Especially are the experiinental .sciences adapted to the di.cipline 
of the mind at this period. Correct observation lies at their foun- 
dation, which with expjeriment naturally leads to generalization 
and the objective demonstration of undoiibted relations. 

Thus does the mind grow into a stage where its knowledge is 
co-ordinated. With this new material it begins the still more com- 
prehensive work of classiHcation, and enters the stage in which its 
acquisitions are systematized. May science still be studied with 
benefit in this higher stage of development ? It may, for no better 
aid to classification can' be found than those divisions of science 
which deal almost exclusively with classification, and of which 
Botany may be taken as the type. Thus does science furnish mar 
terial for the processes of mind from its first unconscious operations 



^n perception to the highest conscious action of the faculties in 
thought. 

Turn now if you please to the view of science in its information- 
giving aspect. It requires but a glance to show that the knowledge 
derived is of the most practical character. 

With every phase of industry the Natural Sciences are connected. 
Indeed, they lie at the very foundation of all the industries, for 
they had their origin in the crude industries devised for supplying 
primitive human needs. Step by step they gathered facts supplied, 
by the industries, observed relations, and inferred causes. These 
in turn reacted upon the industries, applying the laws and j>rinci- 
pUs, and produced results necessary to present existence. 

Look for a moment at some of the results of a knowledge of 
Physics, either alone or combined with the sciences. 

A knowledge of that division which deals with mechanical forces 
has given almost innumerable machines upon which depends so 
much of modern manufacture. To machines we owe nearly all 
production. The material of our houses is prepared by machines ; 
the furniture in our homes is a product of machinery ; the clothes 
We wear are woven and even sewed by machinery. 

"Trace the breakfast roll," says Herbert Spencer. "The soil out 
of which it came was drained by machine-made tiles; the surface 
Wfcs turned over by a machine ; the wheat was reaped, threshed 
and winnowed by machines ; by machinery it wsis ground and bolt- 
ed, and had the flour been sent to Gosport it might have been made 
into biscuit by a machine." May not a biscuit then be said to be 
a realization of scientific principles ? Yet the consumer is as un- 
conscious of the scientific principles employed in its production as 
if he had plucked it like an apple from the bough above his head. 

The principles of Physics underlie all the appliances of the farm 
ttid household. Among our household tools are levers, pulleys, in- 
clined planes, and many other forms of solid machinery. We have 
to manage windows, grates, hells and clocks ; have hydrostatic and 
hydraulic principles to carry out, all of which is done partfly by the 
semi-conscious knowledge gained from experience and experiment, 
but may be done still better by the conscious application of scien- 
tific principles. 

Knowledge of other divisions of Physics ha& given the light- 
house , the telegraph , the telephone, the microscope, the telescope, 
the thermometer and the mariner^s compass. Combined with math- 
ematics it has given the steam engine ; has constructed roads and 
canals ; built bridges ; tunnelled mountains ; made sea-passages 
across continents, and land-highways beneath the seas. These de- 
vices have put nations into daily communication with each other, 
and have established the system of commercial intercourse upon 
which so much of the welfare of nations depends. 

Chemistry is no less closely connected with the spheres of in- 
dustrial and domestic life. Bleaching, dyeing, distilling, sugar- 
refining, gun-powder manufacturing are all operations at least partly 
chemical. 

Even the burning of a common lucifer match, making of bread, 
preparation of different kinds of food involve chemical action. And 
is it not probable that if the principles of chemistry were better 
understood by the housewives of the present day, many failures 
would be avoided, and poor bread become an article known only to 

the past ? 

Our physical needs must be const««ntly -supplied. Particularly 
does the care of the health demand attention. This involves prin- 
ciples which if neglected bring much misery and suffering. An 
intelligent comprehension of the truths of Physiology enables an 
individual to avoid an4 diminish a great de^^of ^suffering. 

To such an extent has science poured its rays upon the medical 
profession that many disease-producing causes are now under con- 
trol, and human life thereby lengthened. In the department of 
surgery, physical suffering has so far been brought into subjection 
that the most delicate operations may now be performed and the 
patient experience no more pain than he would experience in a pro- 
found slumber. '^ 

Again, it might be shown that the successful pursuit of Agricul- 
ture depends much upon a knowledge of Cheihistry, Botany, Geol- 
ogy and Zoology, but this is sufficient to show that heaily every- 
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thing that contributes to the comfort and gratification of the race 
is closely connected with the Natural Sciences. 

Aesthetic culture is in a high degree conducive to human pleas- 
ure and happiness, and should form a part of education even from 
its commencement. What knowledge is of most use to this end? 
Scientific knowledge. 

The highest art of every kind is based upon science. This is 
apparent when we remember that art products are all" more or lefts 
representative of objective and subjective phenomena and before 
they can be made to conform to what they represent,the artist must 
know the laws underlying them. This does not mean that he must 
necessarily have that scientific knowledge which the general accep- 
tation of ihe term makes current in society ; but he ittust possess a 
stock of generalizations which constitute the lowest phase of science. 
Works of art of all kinds are expressions of truth and their perfec- 
tion or imperfection depends upon the presence or absence of trutli. 
The artist of whatsoever kind cannot produce a truthful work unless 
he understands th'e laws of the phenomena he represents. 

The' academy of Design at Paris, one of the most famous'art schools 
in the world, requires of its students a thorough study of anatomy 
as the first and fundamental preparation for their work. 

Not only does art depend upon science for successful production, 
but without science there cannot be full appreciation. Why is a 
man better able to perceive the beauties of a picture than a child 
unless it is because he has a more extensive knowledge of the truth 
in nature or in life which the picture portrays ? 

Why does a cultured person enjoy a fine poem so much more 
than an 'ignorant, one if it is not because his wider acquaintance 
with objects and actions enable him to see more in it than one of 
more limited experience is able to see: 

Every additional truth which a work of art expresses gives an 
additional pleasure which one who is ignorant of these truths can- 
not enjoy. The more realities an artist puts into a work of art, the 
greater the gratification he affords. But to receive this gratification 
the spectator, listen -r, or reader must know the realities which the 
artist indicates : and to know these realities is to know science. 

Aesthetics in general are based upon scientific principles, hence 
can be pursued •successfully only through an acquaintance with 
these principles. 

Nor does the effect of the pursuit of science end with aesthetic 
cultivation. It leads through lower truths to higher, until eventu- 
ally the highest are reached, ahd the grandeurs of creation are 
disclosed. 

Contemplation of the wonderful perfection exhibited in the vast 
display of Nature generates a profound respect for the uniform laws 
which underlie all things; laws which are not only inexorable but 
beneficent, and ever toward a greater perfection and a higher hap- 
piness. Realizing this the student of science becomes a silent wor- 
shipper of the Universal Power proclaimed by all nature. Lost in 
wonder and admiration in the attempt to comprehend the ultimate 
cause of all this beauty and grandeur, he is lifted to a higher rever- 
ence and a more devout love for the Author of nature, and for his 
glorious works. 



The Language Lesson. 

The cultivation of the thinking faculty is one of the great ends 
of school work. Thinking and speaking are in most intimate re- 
lation of dependence, each upon the other. But little thinking 
can be done without the aid of words ; and speech is of no force 
save as it is the proper setting of thought. The cultivation of 
these two powers, of thought and its expression, proceeds naturally 
together. Such is the nature of the very first work of the school, 
and it continues throughout the course. 

.What may be done for the simultaneous development of these 
two powers ? 

I. The child has more ideas than words. He is full of thought 
and feeling. His spoken words ate few. His knowledge of print- 
ed or written words is more limited. He ne^ds to acquire a knowl- 
edge of words ; (i) to recognize the w^ord as a whole ; (2) to know 
ts oral form; (3) to learn its printed or written form, and (4) to acquire 



its application or meaning. As the first step in giving him this 
desirable knowledge, what is known as the "Word Method," is 
perhaps the l>est introductory to language-study, especially if the 
words chosen are such as are familiar and interesting to him. 

2. Accompanying the recognition of the words, the child needs 
to master the written form of many of them, so that he can make 
them upon slate or paper, in writing or in print. 

3. From the study of words separately, * it is an easy and pleas- 
ant step to grasp two or more words as telling something — expres- 
sing a thought. In this, the child learns to grasp the simple sen- 
tence. He recognizes each separate word as he did before. Now 
he holds them all in mind, and is able to tell what the words thus 
gathered, say. In this, he begins reading in its true sense, i. e., 
he gathers the thought intended to be expressed in the printed or 
written statement. 

4. The writing of the sentence, and the putting of the child's 
own thought into piinted or written form, is the necessary com- 
plement to the reading of the sentence. The child needs both 
to read and /o wnU the sentence. 

5. From the study and mastery of a single sentence, the child 
is led to study a group of similar expressions about a common 
object or thought. In doing this, he holds in mind the com- 
mon subject, and knows what each sentence says of that some- 
thing. Here the child understands he is reading about something, 
and that various thoughts are expressed about that something by 
the sentences employed. Children, like all other people, naturally 
think of things in this way. One thought of an object calls up 
another thought of it, and the second brings up another, and so 
the mind runs on. 

6. Just as the child reads of some object, ju^t so he thinks 
and talks of it. So may he be taught to write his thoughts of it. 
He may simply learn to write what he would say about it. The 
art of writing is difficult, for it involves the use of the hand and 
eyes, words must be spelled, capitals and punctuation marks must 
be used. Shall the exercise be omitted because it presents diffi- 
culties ? Are not tjiese some of the very difficulties the child most 
needs to encounter and master ? 

7. The written language lessons aie, therefore, the necessary 
complement to the reading lesson. Such lessons tend to develop 
the power of attention to an object or- subject of thought, to ob- 
servation of and reflection upon it, to ready and easy conversation 
about ii and to written discourse concerning it. ■ 

Suggestion. The vaiious topics of the reading lesson may serve 
for much interest in this kind of work. The reading lesson may 
itself be copied as a written language lesson. General lessons 
about things that are familiar and interesting, may form the sub> 
ject of conversation to-day and for written lessons to-morrow. Sto- 
ries read or told to the pupils, may serve for interesting conversa- 
tion and attention. The pupils may afterwards write in their own 
language the points of greatest interest in the le&son. Perhaps it 
would be better that the story be told by the teacher to-day, while 
the pupils sit in perfect quiet ; to-morrow the children may repro- 
duce the story in conversation ; the next day the story may be written 
by the pupils, from memory. Studies in oral geography, in hv- 
giene, in natural history, in history, in biography, may all be pre- 
sented as the basis for conversation and written language ex- 
ercise. 

By careful examination of the results, and by proper varian«>e of 
exercise, such lessons will prove of great piofit and interest. 



Simple Drawing Lessons. 

The folloAviug Exercises may be given to the entire 
school. Have the smaller pupils dean their slates and 
sharpen their pencils. Have the more advanced 
pupils use scratch-book or drawing tablet, with sharp 
leadpencils. The teacher needs to clear a place upon 
the blackboard so as to draw the figure upon the 
board as the pupils draw upon slates or paper, if 
the dictation and copy combined will keep all mem- 
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bers of the class working together. The teacher may 
dictate slowly an follows, having all the members of 
the class obey each command promptly when it i« 
«jfiven : 

Figure 1. 



DICTATION. 

Place, a small dot for one corner of a square. Place 
another just below the first for another corner of the 
square (the teacher may state how far from the first 
if he wishes the figure to be of a certain size). Place 
a third dot just to the right of the first, the same dis- 
tance from it that the second is. Place a fourth dot 
just below the third and to the right of the second. 
See that these four dots form the corners of a square. 
Draw the upper side of the square very lightly. 
Draw the lower side. Draw the lefl and then the 
right sides. See that the figure is square and the lines 
arc light and nearly straight. 

Divide each side of the square into two equal 
parts. Connect the middle point above with the 
middle point below with light line. Connect the 
middle points of the other two sides of the square. 

81 OCIESTION. 

By following the above dictation each pupil will 
have pro<iuced the whole figure in light line. It 
should now be subjected to criticism. Have, the pupil 
examine his own work. The teacher needs to see 
many of the figures. If the pupils have exercised 
sufficient care, and have figures that are fairly coiTcct, 
have them pass over each line of the figure a second 
time with sharp pencil to strengthen the lines, i. e. to 
make them heavier, and to make them uniform in 
appearance. The greatest merit will attach to the 
pupils who have drawn the figure so that it is very 
nearly correct in form, and in which figures the lines 
are quite straight and uniform in weight. Neatness of 
work is of great merit. Pupils are not to be allowed 
to frecjiiently. erase and correct their work. 

Flgur** 2. 



Draw the boundary lines of the square as in figure 1. 
Divide each side of the square into two equal parts. 
Draw the lines connecting these points as in figure 1, 
dividing the figure into four small squares. Divide 
each half-side of the outer square into two equal parts 
and draw the lines dividing the entire figure into 
sixteen little squares. Draw the two oblique lines in 
each side so as to form the (complete figure. Observe 
closely what lines to strengthen. Make them uniform- 
ly heavy by passing over them several times. 

Sl'G(}E8TI0N. 

The first lines drawn in constructing the figure 
need to be very light/]\XHi heavy enough to enable the 
pupil to see them on the paper. When the lines that 
are to bring out the figure are strengthfjied the pri- 
mary lines will scarcely show and need not be re- 
moved. 

FiKunt 3. 
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DICTATION. ' 

Locate each corner of the square as in figure 1, | 
taking great care to locate the corners correctly. 



DICTATION. 

Locate the comers of the outer square as in figures 
1 and 2. Draw the boundary lines of the square. 
Divide the sides of the square into equal parts. Draw 
the lines connecting these middle points of division 
cutting the square into four small squares (these lines 
are the diameters of the square). Draw two lines in 
each of the four small squares from corner to corner 
through the center of the small squares (lines cutting 
a square from corner to corner through the center 
are the diagonals of the squares). J)raw lines connect- 
ing the center of the four small squares. 

Strengthen the lines of outer square, and the sides 
of the square fonned by joining the center of the four 
small squares. 

S(!<H4Ei^TION. 

Study the figure carefully. It contains eleven 
squares — six erect, and five oblique squares. Have 
the pupils find these squares and point them out. 
Have the pupils observe how necessa;;y it is to locate 
the first points correct!}', for unless the work is right 
from the beginning all parts of it will be out of form 
when it is done. 

Note — Any one of the above figures is sufficient 
for a lesson. While the ])upil8 may at first draw from 
both copy and dictation, other lessons may be given 
in which they reproduce from memory what was pre- 
viously given to them. 
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Language I&Btmotion in Common Schools. 

From the first h5ur of school the child needs exer- 
cises in thinkitt'g,. speaking, and writing. Language 
is the great need. Something to think about, some* 
thing to do, something to say — these are the needs of 
the smallest children in school. Lessons in observa- 
tion and conversation under the skillful guidance of 
the teacher, accompanied by exercises in. learning and 
making the printed and written words the most fruit- 
ful lessons that can be given. The child needs his 
ability to use further advancement in knowlege. If the 
child is unfortunate and drops out of school at an early 
age, his progess in the mastery of language is the most 
valuable that he x^an make. Speaking is learned from 
efforts and practice in speaking ; writing is learned by 
writing. It is not the grammar-side of language that 
the child needs, but the actual practice in thinking and 
speaking. Children need to be taught to think, to 
observe. When a-ifthild has a thought it usually finds 
means for its exprcission. When the child both thinks 
and makes the effort to speak, then the teacher may 
aid by appropriate encouragement and correction. 
There can be-no iroii rule for plans of language lessons. 
Each teacher must find out for himself how best to 
deal with the subject. Neither can there be uniformity 
of results. In the feame class the diversity must be 
as great as the individual of the class. Pupils think 
and speak differently. Instruction should aim to 



develop each pupil's language as an individual thing. 
Not alone in the primary grades, but in all grades do 
these lessons in the practical use of language apply 
with great force. At all stages in the course pupils 
learn to speak and to write by speaking and writing. 
While some attention may profitably be given to the 
grammatical forms, the great culture is to come from 
well directed efforts to use the language elegantly. 
There is little time for extended exercises in parsing 
and analyzing. By well aimed exercises in thinking, 
conversing, and composing, the language lessons may 
at all stages of school work be made as truly disciplin- 
ary to the minds of the pupils as can any other work 
of the school. 



Modem Languages in Colleges. 

There has long been a growing sentiment in favor of 
more work in English and modern languages in col- 
lege courses of study. At no time has this demand 
been greater than at present. 

What are the purposes of college study? They are 
two : (1) To discipline the mind ; (2) To equip the 
mind with valuable knowledge. The question arises, 
is there anything in the nature of Latin and Greek 
that makes these languages superior to English, Ger- 
man and French in their disciplinary value? Discip- 
line is the power to direct and to do ; it is the jesult of 
effort put forth in doing. It is not the task ,but the 
doing that gives the power to do. If German is pre- 
sented with the s&me efficiency on the part of the 
teacher, and pursued by the student with the same 
fullness of exercise of mental power, and faithfulness 
of effort as in the case of the Greek teacher and stu- 
dent, there can be no superior disciplinary benefits in 
the one case over the other. Tnat German may be so 
presented is a matter determined %y the teacher. 

It is claimed that Latin and Greek have superior 
merit in point of practical value, in their being more 
nearly parent languages. It must not be forgotton 
that German and French contribute very greatly to 
the English. At the same time German and French 
have great practical utility derived from their being 
luring languages. They are the spoken languages of 
great living nations, and the written languages of great 
current literatures. 

It is said that Greek and Latin aid much in the 
mastery of scientific terms. But it is true that much 
of the most valuable scientific literature, and works of 
most extended scientific research, are in the German 
and French languages. Frenph is spoken the "world 
over" quite as fully as any other language. 

Most of all, however, it ne^ds to ^e clearly seen that the 
English language itself may be presented with great dis- 
ciplinary effect. The practical advantages derived from 
a mastery of the English are worth vastly more to the 
American student than can possibly arise from any other 
language. The student who leaves the American college 
needs to be able to speak and write the English. This 
power he must gain largely fromcHctual practice in the 
use of the English. It is to be hoped that the English 
student may be permitted to stand with equal advan- 
tages and facilities for English study, and with equal 
honors in American colleges. 
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Soimtiflo Coimee in Colkfat. 

Instead of the one classical course of a quarter of a 
century a^o, the Colleges and Universities of to-day 
provide the three courses — classical, philosopbicai, and 
scientific. Still there is a lingering sentiment of pref- 
erence among the older college faculties for the claadical 
course. The classical graduate somehow feels that he 
has a culture quite superior to that of the scientific. 
This ought not to be so either in fancy or fact. The 
demand now is for equal advantages, equal culture in 
all courses. The science courses must be so planned, 
and the instruction and study so directed that the 
same degree of discipline shall come from these sources 
as from the close work done on the classics. When 
colleges will provide 4he ways and means of practical 
scientific investigation and the teacher shall train his 
students of science in the intelligent use of these 
powers, it will be found that the scientific may gain as 
great culture from his source, as does the classic from 
his. Facilities and the methods of investigation must 
determine the value of a course in science. ' The value 
of the scientific course in colleges is at this time em- 
phasised by the demand for trained engineers, skilled 
scholars, men and women who combine the brains of 
the college man of old with the energy and genius of 
the modern inventor, and builder. The present life 
for which men are needed includes much more than 
can be supplied bj; the lawyer, preacher, and doctor. 
By the side oi the host of these professional classes 
there, must stand a much larger ' class of keen-eyed, 
ready-handed, honest-hearted, clear-headed artisans. 
The times demand the application of brains to every 
department of human welfare. The industrial, the 
sanitary, the moral, tbje philanthropic, the commercial 
interests of life b€{g. for educated men and w/oihen to 
serve in their interests. The colleges and universities 
need to make these servants. Shall the demands of 
the times weigh the colleges in the balance and find 
them "wanting?" 



Wbat is Praotieal Bduoation f 

So much is being said now in high praise of schools 
that teach our youth to carve wood, and breed stock, 
and build engines, that many parents will be led astray 
from the truth; and a word of caution ought to come 
from some source. 

We do need engravers, and stock-breeders, and ma- 
chinists, but a thousand times more we need men and 
women of broad, general culture, and high moral pur- 
pose and the ability to become leaders^ of society in 
opinion, thought ii^d action. Any just definition of 
education includes the development of all the parts of 
which man is made up, and he is certainly more than 
body, and he has interests far out-running the materi- 
al. And just as the immaterial nature is nobler than 
the material, so the culture of the immaterial is more 
important. The State may be rich is natural resources 
in artisans, professional! sts, and yet grow feeble and 
die for men and women able to analyze and solve the 
problems that rise in respect to polities, ethics, socio- 



logy and psychology. The practical education then 
comprehends far more than the mere mastery of some 
art or industry. It enables our youth to think clearly 
through the must complicated problems of church or 
state and to become themselves the enbodiment of 
moral purity and noble endeavor. And this practical 
education cannot be attained in a day nor a year. 

W. T. S. 



The Coming Teacher. 



The teacher of the near future must know more 
of practical science, and be pfiore fully versed in the 
elements of the industrial arts. The teacher who is a 
book worm, or whose only capital is the studiously 
learned methods of the Normal training class, will 
soon find himself out of accord with the new dispen- 
sation. The teacher must be a full man or woman, 
knowing the subjects ordinarily employed for dis- 
cipline and instruction, knowing the nature of the 
mind to be developed, he must also know the character 
of real life, he must have giore than a theoretical 
notion of business, he must himself know and be what 
he would have his pupils know and become. This 
all looks towards a very much broader course of 
training in normal schools, it presents an ever widen- 
ing and depending realm of preparation and labor 
for the professional teacher. 



The County Institu^ Worker. 

During the present month about seventy-five county 
institutes are to be held. If two workers attend each 
institute some hundred or more persons will be called 
upon to perform the important duties of conducting 
the exercises of these institutes. The County Institute 
worker needs pre-eminently to be a practical teacher, of 
rich and successful experience. . Such a person will 
have grown out of hobbies, he will know the excellent 
purpose of each subject taught in the schools, he will 
have grown away from pet theories, he will have 
learned to measure every subject and every plan of 
work by iti^ value in educating the pupil. The In- 
stitute worker who best leads the minds of the teachers 
assembled to a careful review of the principles involved 
in their work, will do best. Such a person will not do 
ail the talking himself, he will certainly not do all the 
thinking. He will prepare for each lesson, and aim to 
so place the matter he gives before the institute that 
teachers may readily follow by memory or by note. 
Every exercise given by such a worker is a part of 
some great whole, it either follows logically from some 
one already given, or it prepares the way for an other. 
We are done with exercises worked up for show or 
effect. The institute worker must not forget the new 
teachers. Usually a large per cent of every institute 
are persons expecting to teach, who have not taught 
before. These persons need his earnest attention. 



Teachers visiting the military encampment at In- 
dianapolis next week are invited to call at our office 
and examine sample numbers of the weekly. 
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i^k, ftgure^ and Bmonafe 



England collects from India ^850,000.000 anhiiiin3\ 

The new FJcloetic Geography has been adopted at 
St. LouIh. 

Prof. W. P. Pinkham has been elected i)resident pro 
tern, of Karl ham College. 

The total customs receipts for the gov^ernment for I 
July were very nearly *2,000,000. | 

In Berlin, an examination by aurists, of 8,905 chil- | 
dren, shows 1,398 eases of ear disease. ! 

Dr. Collett, State Geologist, has been examining the I 
gold deposits that have been found in White county. , 

Mr. Allen, of the colored sc^hools of Mitchel, has been 
chosen to conduct the colored schools of Crawfords- 
villc. 

K. T. Sutherland, formerl}^ principal of the Paoli 
schools, has accepted the superintcndency ot the Or- 
leans schools. 

A. W. Bray ton, of the Indianapolis High School, is 
at this time visiting the Yellow Stone region with the 
Associated Press excursion. 

' The State-house at Indianapolis, is one-third built. 
The commissioners still hold that it can be completed 
for the original estimate— S2,000,000. 

After forty-seven years as professor of chemistry in 
the Dartmouth Medical College, Hanover, N. H., Ol- 
iver Payson Hubbard, M. D., LL. D., has resigned the 

chair and been made professor emeritus. . I 

■ ' t 
Dr. James W. P. Gerrish, of Seymour, died at his I 

residence in that city on Saturday last. He was well 
known throughout the State and the nation as a dis- 
tinguished physician, and a leader in temperance re- \ 
form. 

lender the leadership of Superintendent Hailman, of i 
I.aPorte, the school interests of that city and vicinity i 
are looking upward. We predict that his work will , 
receive great attention and that the State will be I 
greatly benefitted by his labors. i 

The National Colored Men's Convention is to be held I 
at Louisville, Ky., beginning Sept. 26. The conven- ! 
tion is called for the purpose of considering the indus- j 
trial interests of the race in America, and to secure 
harmonious action in all enterprises looking toward | 
their progress. 

Jay Cooke has given his fine place, Ogontz, for a I 
young women's school. There is a superb Norman- 
Gothic building, five stories high, built of granite and ' 
and iron, and containing nearly one hundred rooms, ' 
costing 840,000, and on which Jay Cooke has spent ' 
$25,000 for furnishing. 

Before the war, Alabama raised a great deal of cot- 
ton and not much of anyth ^ ""-**-« • now she produces J 



much corn, beats some Northern States in the produc- 
tion of oats, finds profits in pork and wool, and has a 
pleasing assortment of mines and mills. ' In spite of 
all this, however, she raises about 50 j)er cent, more 
of cotton than she did ten years ago. 

There were in 1882, in the (Church of- England 
schools over 2,000,000 children ; in those of the Brit - 
tish or Dissenting schools, over 800,000 ; in those of 
the We^leyan or Methodist schools, over 175,000; in 
thelloman Catholic schools, over 230,000; in those of 
the government under the School Board, over 1,800.- 
000— a total of more than 4,005,000. 

The board of trustees of Purdue University have 
appointed Hon. W. H. Ragan suj)erintendent of the 
experimental department at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Mr. Ragan has been a member of the Legisla- 
ture, is secretary of the Mississippi Valley Horticul- 
tural Society, and a gentleman of experience. The 
Latin and Greek departments of Purdue have been 
abolished, and in future greater attention is to be paid 
to agriculture. Mr. Ragan is thoroughly conversant 
with the interests of Purdue, having for years been a 
m(?niber of the board of trustees. 

A Jewish book-seller and dealer in antiquities, has 
just deposited in the British Museum fifteen slips of 
black sheepskin leather, on which are written, in char- 
acters similar to those on the celebrated Moabite stone, 
portions of the book of Deuteronomy, differing mate- 
rially from the received version. The date of the slips 
is the ninth century, before Christ, or sixteen centuries 
older than any authentic manuscript of any part of the 
Old Testament. Mr. Shapira bought them from an 
Arab, and he asks for them *5, 000,000 from the British 
Museum. If genuine, the interest and importance of 
the discovery cannot be overrated, and so far as the 
Variations in the sacred text are concerned, there is 
promise of one of the greatest controversies that scho- 
lars have ever entered upon. — AT. V. Sun. 

The syllables, do. re, me, fa, sol, la, etc, used in • 
music, (ut, re, me, fa, sol, la, in Fi*ench); are derived 
from the following Latin hymn, used by (ruido in 
teaching in singing, in the 11th century : 
Ut queant laxis, Re-sonan fibris, 
Mi-ra gestorum, Fa-muli tuorem, 
Sol-ve polutes La-biis reatuin 
Sancta Joannes. 

Average Pay of School Teachers. 

The average monthly pay of male public school 
teachers is highest in Nevada of all the States, and 
lowest in Alabama — S106 in the former and 817 in the 
latter being the averages. The })ay for female teachers 
averages S84 in Nevada and $17 in Alabama. Maine 
pays still less, averaging 816 per month. Indiana 
averages 881 to males — standing fourth in the list — and 
847 to females, standing sixth. 



Suicide in Cities. 
The ratio of suicide in the great cities for every mil- 
lion inhabitants averages yearly as follows: Naples, 
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34; Eome, 74; London, 87; Genoa 135; New York, | 
144; Berlin. 170; Florence, 180; St. Petersburg, 206; . 
Dresden, 240 ; Brussels, 271 Vienna, 387 ; Copenhagen, 
302; Stockholm. 354; Paris, 402. New York, it will 
bo seen, is well iij) in the list, though a majority of the 
suicides there are said to be Germans. 



How Canada got its Hame. 

The origin of the word Canada is curious enough. 
The Spaniards visited that countrj- previous to the 
French, and made partial searches for gold and silver, 
and finding none, often said among themselves, "A 
ran nada'' (there is nothing here). The Indians, who 
watched closely, learned the sentence and its mean- 
ing. After the departure of the Spaniards the French 
arrived, and the Indians, who wanted none of their 
company, and supposed they also were Spaniards 
come on the same errand, were anxious to inform I 
them that their labor was lost tarrying in that country, ■ 
and frequently repeated to them the Spanish sentence, 
'^A can nada.' The French, who knew as little of 
Spanish as the Indians, supposed this incessantly- 
recurring sound was the name ol Canada, which it 
has borne ever since. — North Carolina Teacher. 



B. H. Wood, of the Lebanon Normal is to be prin- 
cipal of the Winchester High School. 

Jabez Montgomery, ()f the Indianapolis High School 
has accepted a position in Kalamazoo College, Mich. 

Supt. R. S. Page gives up his connection with the 
Shelbyville Schools to accept a like position at Ironton, 
Ohio, at an increase in salary. Mr. Page is in nlany 
respects one of the most accomplished city superin- 
tendents with whose work we are familiar. 

President McCosh is not to be allowed to resign the 
the Presidency of Princeton. Dr. Murray, the college 
pastor, has been made Dean of the faculty, and the dis- 
cipline of the college will be in his hands. Dr. McC'osh 
will supervise the educational part of the college work. 
«150,()00 have been pledged for the School of Philos- 
ophy. 

Our rapidly-growing subscription list and the de- 
mand for specimen copies of the Weekly have ex- 
hausted the second and third editions although more 
than three thousand copies were published. Sub- 
scribers must begin their subscriptions with current 
number. 



Divifibility of Hnmbers. 

1. All even numbers are divisible by two. 

2. A number is divisible by three if the sum of the 
one expressed by its digits is divisible by three. 

3. A number is divisible by four if the number ex- 
pre.ssed by the two right-hand digits is divisible by 
four. 

4. A number is divisible by five if the right-hand 
digit is zero or five. 

5. A number is divisible by six if divisible by two 
and three. 

(J. A number is divisible by eight if the number 
expressed by the three right-hand digits is divisible by 
eight. 

7. A number is divisible by nine if the sum of the 
ones expressed by the digits is divisible by nine. 

8. A number is divisible by ten if the right-hand 
figure is zero. 

9. A number is divisible by eleven if the sum of 
the ones expressed by the digits in the odd orders 
equals the sum of the ones expressed by the digits in 
the even orders, or if the difference of these sums is a 
multiple of eleven. 

The National Education Assembly meets at Ocean 
drove, Xew Jersey, Aug. D, 10, 11, 12. Gov. Pattison of 
Pennsylvania will preside and Gen. John Eaton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education deliver the opening ad- 
dress. The following subjects will be discussed by 
Home of the leading thinkers of America: (1) ^'National 
Aid to Common Schools;" (2) *'The Negi'o in America;" 
C3) *'The Mormons," and (4) 'The Indians." Among 
• the speakers are Senator Blair, Judge Tourgee, Dr. 
'Wickerwham, Fred Douglass, Bisho]) Warren of Geor- 
gia, Bishop Wiley and many others of prominence. 



Elementary Teaching. 

There are a great many people who imagine that elementary 
teaching might be properly carried out by teachers provided with 
only elementary knowledge. Let me assure you that this is the 
profoundest mistake in the world. There is nothing so difficult 
to do as to write ft good elementary book, and there is nobody so 
hard to teach properly and well as people who knew nothing 
about a subject, and I will tell you why. If I address an audience 
of persons who are occupied in the same line of work as myself,. 
I can as-^ume that they know a vast deal, and that they can find out 
the blunders I make. If they don*t it is their fault and not 
mine; but when I appear before a body of people who know 
nothing about the matter, who take for gospel whatever I say. 
surely it becomes needful that I consider what I say, -make sure 
that it will bear examination, and that I do" not impo.se upon the 
credulity of those who have faith in me. In the second place 
it involves that difficult process of knowing what you know so 
well that you can talk about it as you can your ordinary business. 
A man can always talk about his own business; he can always 
make it plain ; but if his knowledge is hearsay he is afraid to go 
beyond what he has recollected, and put it before those that are 
ignorant, in such a shape that they shall comprehend it. That 
is why, to be a good elementary teacher, to teach the elements 
of any subject, requires most careful consideration if you are 
master of the subject ; and if you are not a master of it, it is 
needful you should familiarize yourself, with so much as you are 
called upon to teach — soak yourself in it, so to speak — until you 
know it as part of your daily life and daily knowledge, and then you 
will be able to leach anybody. That is what I mean by practical 
teachers, and although the deficiency is being remedied to a 
large extent, 1 think it is one which has long existed, and which 
has existed from no fault of those who undertook to teach, but 
' because until within the last score of years it was not absolutely 
I possible for any one in a great many branches of science, what- 
I ever his desire might be, to get instruction which would enable 
, him to be a good teacher of elementary things. All that is being 
; rapidly altered, and I hope it will become a thing of the past — 
Thomas H. Huxley. ' 
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THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 
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YANCE BLOCK, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA 



We have the most practical course in Double-Entry Bookkeeping taught, and 
we challenge comparison. 

We guarantee that our graduate will be compptant to keep any sot of books In 
the United Stotes. 

When a student has mastered our course he can be examined by a committee of 
leading business men and accountants, and if they do not pronounce him compe- 
tent to keep the most difficult set of books, we will refund the money paid. 

49* If our graduates are required to give bonds by their employers, guaran- 
teeing their int^pity, we ftimish them, upon receiving satisfactory reference as 
to their habits and honesty. 

Telegraphy thoroughly taught. 

9fW We obtain lucrative situations for our graduates. 
Phonography (or short-hand) thoroughly taught. 
The English branches receive special attention. 
Separate and elegant rooms for ladies. 

Send for CoUece Ciroular. 

No vacation. Students can enter at^ny time. 



Address 



ITIT. ¥7. Granger A Go. 



ASK FOR 



DIXON'S 

AMERICAN 

GraphitePencils 

S-Soft. 
S M-Soft Medium. 

M- Medium. 

H-Hard. 
VH-Very Hard- 

JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

Jersey City, N.J, 



THE IKPEBIAL HIOHWAT. 

The best subscription book published. **It contains more solid sense to the 
square inch than any other book published.'' If you want to make money, don't 
foil to take an agency for this book. Address 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Wotncin ^^i> T'effitterancet 

BY \ FRANCES E. WILLARD }^fBW'Tor the 

o- re.. XT. 

and the leading temperance orator of America. . ll'he great interest felt in tb« 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of cmr country wlU maketbe de- 
mand for tills book unprecedented. Every member ot a temperance oni«r,everT • 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformfetion at heart, will de«lr«* m, 
copy. Expensively bound, 33 foil-page illustrations, price $2.50. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis 



^W^ 
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County Institutes of Indiana— 1883. 

The following ii the list of County In- 
stitutes, so far as completed, August ii» 
1883. Our list published last week was 
made inaccurate by an unfortunate typo- 
graphical error— one date dropped out and 
the others were pushed up, each one line — 
after the proof had been read. The list 
below is. correct: 



OOCWTY. 



PIJiCK. 



Decatnr 

Cohimbus.... 

Fowler 

Hartford City 

Lebanon 

NauhviUo 

Camden 

LoKansport . . 
Cbarlestown . 
Frankfort .. 

Marengo , 

Washington . 

Aurora 

Greensburgh . 

Mnncie 

Jasper 



Adams 

Bartholomew . 

Benton 

Blackford .... 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess . . . « . . 
Dearborn ...... 

Decatur 

Delaware .... 

Dubois 

Klkhart 

Fayette .... . . 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin iBrookville 

Fulton I Rochester. 

Gibson jPrinceton. 

Grant [Marion... 

Greene Bloomfleld 

Hamilton Noblesvllle 

Hancock 'Greenfield.., 

Harrison , (^orydon . . . 

Hendricks i Danville . . 

5«n»7.. Newcastle 

5**^*™ Kokomo 

Huntington . 

Jackson 

Jasper.... . . 

J»y 

Jefferson .... 
Jennings .... 
Johnson ..... 

Knox 

Kosciusko .. 
La Grange... 

Lake 

La Porte 

Lawrence. . , . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.. 



..Aug. 27 
.Aug. 20 
..Aug. 27 
..Aug. 20 
. Aug. 27 
..June 26 
..Aug. 20 
..Aug. 20 
..Aug. 13 
.Aug. 20 
..Aug. 20 
..Aug. 20 
..Aug. 20 
.Aug. 13 
..Aug. 20 



„ . .July 23 

Elkhart**!!!"! Sept. 3 

Connersville. Aug. 13.(2 weeks) 

New Albany!... ^^f^' J? 

Veedersburgh .... I '^P*- ^^ 

....Aug. 27 
....Aug. 20 
....July 23 
....Aug. 20 
....Sept. 3 
....Aug. 20 

Aug. 20 

....Aug. 27 
....Aug. 27 
....Aug. 27 
....Aug. 27 

Huntington... Aug. 13 

Brownstown ....» ...Aug. 6 

Rensselaer ' Aug. 20 (2 weeks) 

Portland j ...Aug. 20 

Madison { Aug. 20 

Vernon I Aug. 20 

Franklin I Aug. 20 

Vincennes. ...*...! Aug. 20 



Warsaw. . 
Lagrange.... 
Crown Point. 

LaPorte , 

Bedford. 



..Sept. 3 
.Aug. 27 
..Dec. 24 
.Aug. 20 
..July JO 



Anderson Aug. 27 

...Aug. 27 
...Aug. 27 
..Aug. 27 
..Aug. 20 
..Aug. 20 
.Aug. 20 



CrawfordBTilNC^f' 
Martins villa. 



Kentland...*.....^-....- Sept. 3 



.Oct. lij 
.Aug. 27 
..Sept. 3 
.Aug. 20 
.Aug. 13 
..Aug. 27 
.Aug. 20 
.Aug. 20 
.Aug. 20 
...Sept. 10 
..Aug. 13 
..Aug. 20 
.Aug. 27 
..Aug. 27 

. IScottsburgh Sept. 3 

I Shelby ville ' Aug. 20 

Rockport I Aug. 20 

Knox .....I Sept. 24 

Mishawaka I Aug. 20 



Kendallville . 
Rising Sun.. 

Paoll . 

Spencer 

Rockville . . . 
Cannelton.... 
Winslow.... 
Valparaiso. . 
Mt. Vernon. 

Winamac 

Greencastle . 



Indianapolis.. 

Plymouth...'....., 

Martin fShoals 

Monroe BloomlngtotfT. , 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Park 

Perry.. 

Pike. . . , 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph | Winchester. 

Ripley Versailles 

Rush Rush ville 

Scott... 

Shelby. 

Spencer..,.. ... 

Starke 

St. Joseph 

Steuben .... ,.., 

Sullivan Sullivan 

Switserland .... Vevay.., 

Tippecanoe Lafayette .... 

Tipton Tipton 

Union jLilMjrty 

Vand«rburgh . , Evans ville . .. 

Vermillion I Newport 

X}«? ....TerreHaut*'.. 

Wabash i Wabash 

Warren jWilliamsport. 

Warrick Booneville . . . 

Washington 'Salem 

Wavne |('«ntreville ... 

^•^"»~ Bluffton ' Aug. 27 

White Montlcello Aug. 27 

Whitley 'Columbia <^tv...l Deo. 24 

HM 

^ These famous Steel Perm com- 
ibine the eaeentlal qualitiee of 
lEla»tiaity, DuzablUly aud real 
t^TSSi P"Hi ■<^<»»«,*nd arc 
liuited to all styles of writing. 
' For aale everywhere. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.rN. Y 



, Aug. 20 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

, Aug. 27 

, .Aug. 27 

July 30 

..... ...Aug. 27 

!...Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 20 

.Aug. 13 





=s 



Ten teachers in any In- 
xStitute can obtain the Week- 
ly one year for ^1.75 each. 

Twenty-Five teachers in 
any Institute can obtain the 
Weekly one year for $1.50 
each. 



SAMPLE VTTMBBKS SEHT FBBB 
TO AVT TEACHER. 

Addresf 

J. M. Oloott A Co., 

Indianapotis, Ind, 

[ESTABLISHED 1877.] 

THE nrDIAHAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
ELOCTTTIOH AHD OKATOET. 



The Art of Oratory, Gesture and Dramatic Expres- 
sion based on the System and Philosophy of Delserte. 
Private and class instruction. 
A few pupils will be received during the coming 
summer. 
Send for circulars. Apply to 

T. J. McAVOY, 
Room 74 Vance Block, Indifinapolif, Ind. 




^^TU\7sr.Arz- 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 



Solid Pally Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 



Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Louis 
k Louisville. 



ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI ^ ST. LOUIS 

or Sr, LOUISA LOUISVILLE. 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI dh LOUISVILLE. 
The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 
ST LOUIS d^ PINCINNATI, 

mm- Ask for tickets via O. k M. Railway. For sale 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North, 
and South. W. W. PEABOD Y,Gen*l Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUCK.Oen'l Pass. Agt. 



The People*! Cyolopedia of TTnivenal Knowledge. 



^tAxhliih^ 



Contains ovkk 68,0P0 Tones, 5,000 Illusteatioms, 100 Matb. It embraces the whole circle or human 
KNOWLEMS, and forms a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all usbiul ixroEMATioK. It 
is a condensation into two volumes of the oontents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is added 
a VAST A MO VET of important information colleeted and arranged aiNcs other Gtclopediae were xaauEo,— the 
whole brought down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 25,000 brth bolp the 

riEST YBAE. 

THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOBOUOH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARRANOBlf SNT. THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE- THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 

Sold by subscrlDtion only. Agents wanted. For particulars address J. M. Oloott, Indianapolis. 



C lNClNljATl, H AMILTON 

\ DMH R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

and all points in the northwest. 
Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDXANAPOLZS, 

Teerb Haute, Vandalia, Mattoon, 

ST. Loxns, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addrvsft General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. 

aEO. 8 aRISCOM. SAMX STEVENSON, 

Gen'l Snp't, Gen*! Ticket Agt. 



OXTTHI 

J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best A Most 

Popular Line to 

LonisTille.NaflhYille. Memphis, ChAt 
tttooga, Atlanta, Mobile and 

PTe-w Orleans. 

It is obviously to the advantage of passengers go- 
ing South to purohuse tickets by the direct 
route. Thg ftujillttea offered areVnequa5ld*. 

Falace Sleepina cars and elegant ParSr 

SSoT SSSr ^'"^ "°^ "^"^"^ ^*"^ 

Through Coaohes and Pullman Sleeping 

cars between St. Louis and Louisville dalhS 

^^Theso are rare advantages. Speed and saf^ 

A skvour friends' M they have ever riddon 
oyer tie -JeT' and^they "u anli5^r »*v|« 
always take the old reUable." ""*^®' y®«' 

J.M. &I. R.R. 

For Information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

IT. R. DEB ING, Ass't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
of^U^n^SS^Sf '*""^*°« o°« Square West 
«. W. McDBIIA« Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
E, A. FORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT Ijpnsroi: u ^vehsity. 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 
FALL TERM BEGINS 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 6, '83. 



THE K.OSE 

I Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing- Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 



w 



82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite r>eniHon Hotel.) 




I. A Course in Agriculture. 

2 A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expenses for board, room, light, fuel and 
washing, about ^50.00 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. Ou^ Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
I departments. 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
I fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

! Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

Indiana, or to James H. Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 



Pianos \ 

Org ans, i 

Every iii8trinii*'nt wo w\\ mutit prove m reprewnteil, or it may be returned at I 

our <'xJm»iih«. Our aHPortiiioiit is larger tlian that of all the other dealers In the j 

city c<inibini*d. i 

Call and hoohm, whether you wiuh to buy or not. i 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., \ 

$2 «f 84 JV. Psmm. St., j 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, \ 




The Seventh Annual Session of the Indianapolis^Seminary oiiens September 12, 
188:{, under the direction of Junius 6. Roberts and Eli. F. Brown, sncceseora to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kapi)ee. Exclusively for ladies and misses. Full course f >r 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Si)e<*ial departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into tlie family of the reHident Principal. Address 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 845 iV^. Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, IncL 
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UNSURPASSED 



BUTLER'S SERIES. 

'30Triiri| T]f[ CLOTH. 

In an ihe EsseniiaSs of Good Iteaders, 

Techanioal Ezeoution, 

In Gva4ation, 

In Cheapness. 



180 IIiIiTTS'B^I K- ^ T^TOT^R, (i8 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oii pai n lings .""made especi- 
ally lor this scries by PETEK MOKAN, AlJCE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN. FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautijully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Hook is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as ^'learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, bui not material, and which, like the modern '^variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under, consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Scries have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style, Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadaiion, the three main points takpii into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distincv plan of a gtadualinaeaseof the votahdary^ which 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made fbr Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

sampue: sets. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) wm be sent by mail for examination on receipt of if 1.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^Jor ^^fc^^ fofl^^f %in^Ukfi and '§aUU)§m. 
&. H. BUTIaBR ^ GO.y Publishers^ 

. 18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



CINCINNATI 

Revised and Enlarged 

— FOR USE IN 

Graded Schools. 

We would respectfully call the attention ot all 

SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

AND- 



TnAIWIWC SCttOOt 



KINDEReARtNERS 



SUPERINTENDENTS of MUSIC 

tfirontrhbut Inriiana, to the geriefl of Musical Text Books now used with Huoh 
sreat sui-cess in the CHncinnati Public Schools. The Cincinnati Music Readers, 
Part First Hn<l Second, were pFepare<l in l«7ft, at the request of the Board of Edu- , 
ration, by the Teachers of Mutiie in the Oincinnati schools, in order to procure 
practical* l)Ooks by practical men. Seven years of constant use estahJiBbed the 
value and worth of the books l)eyond all question but in 18H2, It was daenveil ad- 1 
visable to nubstitute and add new material, so the series was thorongBly. revls**! i 
and enhirge<1, and k Third Part added for the use of Intermediate and (jianimar 
ftchools. 

The wries now consists of thre<* books, gra»led as follows : 

One part songs and exercises for children In 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Xrit\T rIl\ST the l^Irst and"Socond Readers, - - - - Price 2()c 

*>(r.€»i< daj<r<r\\r^ Two and thre« part songs and exercises for 
X AaJ i pI<\w/UJMl/ pupils in the Third and Fourth Read* 

t>Sli^ >rSilif) 



deni, - Price 2(h; 
Two, three and four part songs and exer- 
cises for nse in Intermediate and Gmniniar 

schiMjls, Price :J5c, 

We will sc>nd single sample copies for exnnii nation, postage paid, at the fid- 
lowiiig rates : Part First, i:> cents ; l»art Second, 15 cents ; Part Third, :KJ cent*. 



SPECIAL TEEMS FOR INTRODUOTION. 



PUBLISHED BY 



JOHN CHURCH as CO., 

Olziclxixiaitl, O. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann's 'I'raining School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, October 
8th, at I.a Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



%>\A. (JTi'd'ar^u sifiuiAmaii., 



La Porte, Ind. 
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Eclectic Educational Sibies. 

..^zizioixxicexxiexits. 

The I.ATXSST and BXSST. 

NEIV ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o -o 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o ' 

Descriptive Cii-culars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on' application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS : 



McGUFFEYS EEVISED EBADERS k SPBLLEBS, 
RAY'S NEW AI^ITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITES GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S N'6RMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHBIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDDS NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERAOlURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAK ANTWERP, 



BRAOG A OO^ Pabliahen, 

CINCINNATI MMl NEW YORK. 




. THE SCHOOL 

KINB EltOAR TEN. 

Buy of the Kannfaotnrers Themselves all Tou Veed 
f or an Outfl t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel'doweled School Desk 
is the ** TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 
Amm Aim ^M to make the beet Deek 
Vvv mni intbeworid. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

jni V ^m,^^.^^^ of our own make, with the beet Sdinbnrgh imprint; un- 
VrJIODGS eaualed in beauty and strength. We make them 2, &, 6, 8, 
22, 16, and ao inches in diametef , mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Kade. 

Tiie ALPHA Dustless Crayons outlasts six chalk 
crayonH, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! <PORtY Kl^DS AND Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price I1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, snd no disagreeable dust. 
Send roR DKSCRiP^tvif^FRCULARS. All Manufactured by 

K.'EL. ANDREWS A; CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Important Annpuncement 



The Ninth Edition of the Psovuc's Cyclopedia has been enriched by the laroest 
and finest collection of doable-page colored mape erer incorporated in any ^rk 
of reference. ^ 

These new mapt-«mbracing every Bute and Territory in the Union— are 
drawn and engrared from the Utest sarreys, add printed from the finest coDoer 
Accompanying each map is a very ftiU and complete table of stoUstical matter* 
broa|l)it down to the present year. * 

^?J?**?f?^l",^***^"^?^ ***• «eomphy and topography of the warM is now 
repre^nted by 63 large donble-page colorod map^ and more than two smaU maoa 
and «agMS. It thus gives a topographical repspsentation of every Continent 
Empfi^, Kingdom, Stote and Bepablic on the globe. In this imnortant denartl 
ment the " Pions's *' far excels all other Encyclopedias. «^f»« 

These new maps, have been produced at a coat of many thosand doUan and 
while they greatly eneanoe the valne of the CydopeAa, they have aM incraased 
the cost of the mannfiustare. We have therefore evtablished the foUowinc sched. 
ule of prices for the new edition : ^ "vuw. 

In English Clotlr, (2 volnme edition) tl4 fio iwkr ••* 

In Library Leather, Marble Bd«e, (2 vol. ed.) * iJ* S ^^ ??** 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volnme ed.) . . ig'fio ** •* 

Itt Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) ' ig'oo «« «« 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) ... gooo ** «« 

Owing to the increased siie of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore ofler it in either style, and recommend the thne 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser 

We are still prepared to flU all orders taken for the old edition, at former nricee 
In ordering, agents. wiU please sUte whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our tfforto to fVimish the people with a QyclopedU best adanted 
to their needs, may receive the same «noouragy4i|i»nt and appreciation in £• 
ftature as they have in the past. ^^ «« ww» 



Very Bespectftilly, 



J. M. OLCOTT. 



By A. L. MA80K, 
with an introduction 
by Dr. J. 0. Bid- 
path. 1,000 pp. 100 
magnificent iUastrations. Specimen pp 
sent free. Aomre Wamtsd. 
fe Me AIaaM Indian APouf, 
#«H VffWiii Indiana 



A popular account of the Heroes and Adven- 
S'^u^i'** **y ***** ^»*o' ~»d WarHaaft beat 
back the Savages from the borders of civlUiation 
and g ave the American forests to the plow and the 
■"^ '" - sickle. 



Romance 

^Tragedy 

Pioneer Life. 



<l4tttati0«al WitM^, 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 

PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Vol. L 



Indianapolir, Indl^na, August 18/1883 



No. 7. 



€nntni ^vmU. 



Vienna has been suffering from labor riots. 

Another slight earthquake shock was felt at 
Casamicciola on Sunday. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, and several other 
cities have raised the salaries of their superintendents. 

The sum of $30,000 and 160 acres of land have been 
pledged by the people of Mitchell, to establish the 
University of Dakota. 

The salaries of several Indiana postmasters are to 
be increased. South Bend is to be added to the 
list of free delivery cities. 

There have been several serious demonstrations 
against Jews in Pesth, in some of which the police 
were compelled to fire and charge upon the mob, 
wounding several. 

The German government notifies the Austrian govern- 
ment that all pig flesh imported into Germany from 
Austria must be accompanied by a certificate that it is 
not American meat. 

Geo. Wm. Ballou & Co., of New York and Boston 
have suspended. The firm did an immense brokerage 
business but their failure, it is said by leading bankers, 
will not materially affect other branches of business. 

The chief prelates of the Koman Catholic Church in 
Europe and America will assemble at the Vatican in 
November next, as the Pope desires to consult them 
as to the means of maintaining friendly relations with 
all the powers. A preliminary meeting of American 
Archbishops will be held in Baltimore. 

The City National Bank of Lawrenceburg has 
suspended. The assets are sufficient to pay dol- 
lar for dollar and depositors will only experience 
inconvenience in the delay. It is said that at least 50 
per cent will be paid in thirty days, and the other 50 
per cent as soon as the collaterals can be sold. 

If the Spanish insurrection had been successful each 
officer engaged was to receive two steps in promotion. 
The military, it thus appears, lent themselvs to Zarilla's 
aims for purely selfish motives. No news concern- 
ing the movement is allowed to be printed save such 
as is furnished from the home office at Madrid. 



I A dispatch from Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
announces that a shock of an earthquake has been 
felt there. It lasted five seconds, and moved from 
west to east. 

The Nile on Aug. 11, reached the height of twenty 
cubits and one kerat, against twelve cubits and nine- 
teen kerats, the same date last year. Great damage 
has already been done to crops in the vicinity of 
Assioul. The harvest will be destroyed, unless some 
measures are taken to prevent the approach of the 
water. 

The new postal notes are about completed, and 
those for the most distant points are now ready to be 
mailed. They will be ready to be issued from every 
money-order office in the United States on Sept. 3, at 
which time they may be bought in sums below $5 each. 
They will supply a convenient method for the trans- 
mission of small sums through the mails. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Exposition will be held at 
Allegheny City, Sept. 6 to Oct. 13, inclusive. The 
managers propose as one of the attractions this year 
to create a "relic department,** devoting a large room 
exclusively to the exhibition of old relics, pictures, 
and objects of interest of every character, large and 
small. Such a collection will certainly be of much his- 
torical value. 

From reliable reports it is probable that the north- 
ern States of Mexico will be in a state of revolution be- 
fore the year is out. The complaint seems to be 
against the manifest usurpation of power by the gen- 
eral government at the City of Mexico. Only a few 
days ago the mayor and city council of New Laredo 
were fined a large sum because of their removal of 
city officers against the wishes of the government. 

The financial crash which threatened Indianapolis 
has been happily averted by the prompt action of 
Wm. H. English, W. C. DePauw and other large 
capitalists who have formed a syndicate and purchased 
controlling interest in the First National. The Cap- 
ital has been increased from $400,000 to $800,000, 
which arrangement, if successfully carried out as 
now seems likely, will make the institution one of the 
strongest in the West. The doors of the Indiana Bank- 
ing Co. are still closed, Mr. John Landers has been 
appointed receiver. 
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dation. They are ^he "school record" «nd the •'gcaduation'* of 
' fhe pupils ti'lio complete the ionrse! ' ' 

^ **l'he course of study i% not mft^>terec|'^ in one fcstXi hence the 

^ " ^ '■^^'T^' ^' ^^ ~" " "--"^ " I work of each y<gr U not cOmplite iiy itatlf,. "biit Is a p«rt of a con- 

SOME CIFHEEINO AT THE COTJHTRT SCHOOL tinuous advancement toward ultimate completion.' This idea is 
rRvoLEm. I qq^ go well understood and appreciated in country schools as it 

; should be." 

"Many disadvantages arise from the fact that no two terms, un- 
{Piiper reail before the SouDum Indiatw Teac furs' Association) ' less taught by the same teacher, have a continuous plan of work. 

PART n. Indeed teachers seldom have charge of the same school more than 

,,,, c iL u i/'.-.i--i-.r 1-1 one term, and each succeeding teacher labors in ignorance of the 

1 he course of study has been named first m this list of expedi- i r i • , , . , . , y. i /• 

, , f . 1 .' . . 1 . V , , ' work of his predecessor, and without regard to the future study of 

en ts because of its relative importance, and not because it would , ., ^.i /• ., . i i i . i 

r ^ ' , r *• • .u . y cc . . . .• • I the pupils. 1 he progress of pupils is interrupted or delayed, and 

come first m order of time m the actuaj effort at systematic im- . . . . ,, .. ^,. / 

the fruit of much good work is lost because of this want of coti- 
provement. . , , , 

nection between the several terms. 
The first requisite to'securnig rerormatioh in country schools, is ..^^^^^^ ^ teacher's work is done, he is called to no account 6f 

rti^^, vested somewhere, to prescribe a course of study, and his intellectual stewardship. Nothing i. asked him concerning the 
designate text books. ' scholarship or advancement of his classes. When he leaves the 

The superiatendent of California describes all States when he i school, he leaves it as though there was never to be any more teacli- 
says of his own, "The power to adopt a country course of study is ^ ing there afterwards. And his successor organizes the next term 
vested nowhere." And the superintendent of Colorado says, with very much as though there never had been any teaching there be- 
equal truth, **A course of .study ti'ill not introduce itself." fore. The incoming teacher enters upon the new term with no 

The nearest approach to the desirable authority is in the Indiana i definite knowledge of what had been done heretofore ; hence the 
system, where a county board of education **shall consider the gen- ' work of the preceding teacher is not built upon. The new teacher 
eral wants and needs of the schools," and can adopt text books, spends a week or a month in 'finding out the condition of the 
But it is without the power to enforce its recommendations. * , school, and then an equal length of time in coirecting the blunders 

Uniformity in text books is another preliminary to the successful , of this experimental period. Meantime he is liable to be baffled 
introduction of gradation. The advantages of a uniformity in text i and misled by the forgeifulness of the pupils as to their advance- 
books, in any class of schools, are so apparent that they need not I meut at the preceding term ; the contrariety of their testimony as 
be recited here. to the classification, methods and program of the former teachers : 

The authority which prescribes a course of study should have ' the desire on the part of some pupils to promote themselves (that 
power to prescribe, also, the books which should accompany the ' is join classes for which they are not prepared), or to evpde studies 
course. ' which they do not delight to pursue, yet which may be proper and 

Lists of the designated books and copies of the course of study | necessary for them, 
should be placed in the hands of every teacher, and distributed i "Hence the term is well advanced before he is able to do that 
among pupils and patrons: I am ]>ersuaded that a large part of | which a roll of the classes and a statement of their work would 
our people and many children do not know the extent of the ' have enabled him to do during the first day." 

the Staters munificence. Many pupils drift through school ' Registers prepared in harmony with the system of gradation, 
measuring their work by the time spent, and not by accomplish- ! would hold the classification of the school together from term to 
ments, and never realizing the heritage which is theirs as children , term, for they would show the standing of each pupil, and they 
of the commonwealth, and which to possess they have only to would disclose to the new teacher what pupils are deserting studies 
demand. ^ which are not their favorites. The register will also discover what 



At first, in conforming the work of the school to the dictates of 
the course of study, much must be left to the discretion of the 
teacher. He should have a double object in view — The ultimate 



pupils have undertaken to promote themselves. 

If these records are prepared in a manner to l>e preserved 
through a series of years, their usefulness would be increased, for 



systematizing of the school and, at the same time, the best attain- they would assist in making the pupils' progress continuous and 
able good to his present set of pupils. ' systematic from the time he begins attending school until he has 

It is upon the good sense and spirit of the teacher that we must ' completed the course, 
depend at last. School supervision is a good thing, but school I The last expedient which I shall name, and one which comes as 

a crowning piece to the work of grading, is the gradation of pupils 



from the country schools. Pupils who have pursued the course, 
and have studied all the branches prescribed, are examined by au- 
thority of the sphool officers and a certificate issued to such as arc 
found to have mastered the work set before them by the course. 

The reasons for the establishment of such examination and gradu- 
ation, may be briefly set forth as follows : 



mastery is a better thing. 

The course of study should be accompanied by a suggestive pro^ 

gram for the daily work of the school. This program should pro. 

vide that an equitable share of attention be given to each grade 

and branch. It can be so arranged that the convenience of the 

teacher and the interest of the pupils are both subserved. 

With the course of study and the program, the school officers 

have the instruments for measuring the organization of the school; ' i. It will give pupils an object toward which they can direct 

and determining whether it is at its appointed work, or wherein ' their efforts. 

lies the dereliction. i 2. It will stimulate them to renewed diligence, by introducing 

Thus "gradation in country schools" is seen to be the dividing j into their work a feature found to exert a powerful influence in 

of the pupil's work into steps or stages, with the expectation that | High School and college work. 

the ground of one division shall be covered before the conquest of 1 3. It will tend to correct an evil already noticed —that of pupils 

the next be undertaken. If it is admitted that a knowledge of all the 1 pursuing but few of the branches in the course of study. No 

branches should be obtained, it must also be admitted that an ad- , pupil will be admitted to this examination who has not at some 

vantage is to be derived from recognizing their order and their re- ' time studied all the eight branches. 

lation to each other, and from pursuing them in accordance with 4. It will also tend to cprrect the irregularity in gradation, for 

such order and relation. if pupils are required to pursue all the branches, they will sec the 

To secure the commencement of studies at their proper times, advantages of taking them at proper times. 

their successful prosecution, and the ultimate mastery of all the i 5. It will enable us to discover our most thorough teachers, by 

branches, is the spirit and purpose of grading. showing who send the most thoroughly prepared pupils to these ex- 

There are two expedients which are helpful in maintaining gra- aminations. 
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In presentii^ this scheme I have endeavored to make it appear 
that the efforts to improve the schools are based upon, two cardinal 
propositions : 

1. To give the pupil all the knowledge intended for him in the 
best order. 

2. To connect the work of successive terms upon a continuous 
plan. 

The question. remains, has anything been accomplished by efforts 
of the character described in this scheme ? 

Some facts from ^he range of my own observation may be cited : 

A few years aj{t) the benefits of gradation and supervision were 
called into question in one of our townships, and investigation into 
the condition <ii the schools as shown by the teachers' statistical re- 
ports, was made. 

The school year of 1872-3 was the last before supervision had 
been instituted, and was three years before any attempt at grada- 
lioQ. Its statistics were compared with those of 1878-9. 

It was found that the number instructed in writing increased 
from 57 per cent, of the enrollment to 83 per cent, in 1879. 

No: instrtuti'd in 1 873 1879 

Arithmetic from 66 per cAit. to 71 per cent. 

Geography '* 25 '* "46 " 

Grammar *• 10 *' ** 42 ** 

History »* 2 *' "6 >'• 

The number of text-books used in a school affords one means of 
measuring the extent of the work of the .school. A census of the 
number and kinds of books used in the county was taken in 1876 
and 1878, and again in 1880. In the township referred to, notwith- 
standing a decreasing enumeration, the number of text books was 
reported for those three periods as follows : 

1876 1878 1880 

Arithmetics 204 217 268 

Grammars 45 108 147 

Geographies 82 120 138 

Histories 9 19 2$ 

The same tests were applied to a more extended area, embracing 
nearly all the district schools of the county. 

It was found that in 1873 92 per cent, of the enrollment were 
taughi reading, and in 1879 94 per cent. 
And the other branches as follows: 

1873 1879 

Spelling 89 92 

Writing 57 91 

Arithmetic 68 90 

(Geography 26 60 

(irammar 13 41 

History 5 12 

Physiology 2 8 

The number of text books used in the county was found to have 
increased during two years, from 1876 to 1878, as follows: 
Increase in the number of arithmetics during the two 

years 13 per cent. 

Of Geographies 14 *' 

Of Grammars • • - 35 " 

Of Histories 45 *' 

Of Physiologies 127 

It was further discovered that " all these increases have been in 
the adopted books and in harmony with the Course of Instruction." 

Thc.«e are some of the results which may be measured by figures 
and per cents. What other advantages may be seen as flowing from 
the gradation of country schools ? 

1st. Th^reis an awakened interest. Six years ago, the average 
daily attendance in the district schools was 55 per cent, of the en- 
roUment. Last year it had increased to 63 per cent . 

ad. More pupils are taught in all the branches, and broader 
work is done by individual pupils. 



3d. Attention is called early to subjects which were heretofore 
neglected. 

4th. By a proper use of time, time is economized. I am led to 
believe with Mr. Watson after his examination in Norfolk county, 
Mass., when he says: '^Actual results demonstrate that at least 
one year in six is saved in completing the ordinary branches by even 
an imperfect grading of the schools." 

5th. There is more thoroughness in scholarship ; and more aspi- 
ration among the young people. The^ see what they have achieved 
in their course so far, and they look eagerly forward to the comple- 
tion of what is before. 

Abo'it forty pupils have each year been graduated from the 
country schools. Many of these pupils enter the high schools in 
the country and sustain themselves in the same classes with pupils 
who have come up through the grades of city schools. 

The graduates and more recent pupils who re-enter the country 
schools as teachers, become warm supporters of the new order of 
things. Thus the good work perpetuates it.self. 

It will take time to change permanently the character of country 
scliools. We have done something in past years. We must con- 
tinue to make haste slowly, and the work of each year will show in 
the improved condition of the succeeding year. 

Country schools may be but protoplasm in the educational world, 
but they have in themselves the "potency and promise" of many 
things. 



How to Vary the Spelling Lesson. 

In the study of words, the teacher needs to keep clearly in view 
the results to be secured — the correct spelling, the clear image, the 
correct use or meaning. Especially in the spelling exercises it is 
necessary to vary the manner of conducting the lessons, else after 
many weeks of work of the same kind, the study becomes monoto< 
nous and uninteresting. Kach manner of spelling has its advan- 
tages as follows : 

Oral spelling tends to develop correct pronunciation of the 
Nvords ; written spelling requires each member of the class to spell 
all the words of the lesson, and tends to fix the written image; dic- 
tation exercises teach the correct use of the words in connection 
with their correct spelling. 

A combination of these ways of spelling will secure all these de- 
sirable re^ults, and give pleasing variety. Ordinarily it is best to 
write the spelling, and to spell less often orally. A good i)lan is 
to write the lessons for a few days, and follow by oral lessons in re- 
view. Spelling in classes occasionally, in which each member 
takes his rank in the class by his success or failure, preserves the 
interest well. 

Profitable class variation in spelling may occur as follows : 

1. Alternate oral, written and dictated exercises. 

2. Teach the application of a few simple rules for spelling. 
(I) Duplication of final consonant in adding a suffix to a monosyl- 
lable ; (2) duplication of final consonant in adding suffixes to dis- 
syllables ; (3) omission of final e in adding suffixes ; (4) changing of 
^' to f before suffixes. Have pupils produce lists of words illus- 
trating these rules. 

3. Teach the meaning and application of common prefixes — re, 
retro, ultra, super, con, inter, trans, sub, post, pre, and others. 

4. Teach the use and proper spelling of common abbreviations 
(I) such as Mr., Mrs., A. M. ; (2) such as are used to designate the 
States of the Union. 

5. Spell lists of simple words that are difficult of pronunciation 
because of the sound of the leading vowel, such as past, grass, log, 
frog, etc. 

6. Spell lists of names of common articles about the table, in 
the kitchen, or on the farm ; spell the names of great cities, names 
of persons. 

Note. — These words may be produced in part by the class. 
They may be placed on the blackboard and be copied into books 
kept for that purpose. Frequent reviews and tests will tend to re- 
tain the interest. ' 
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The Drawing Lesson. 

The figures may be placed betore the class at first by the teach- 
er's drawing them, line by line upon the black-board as the class 
follow upon slate, paper or tablet. In drawing in this way the 
teacher will employ the dictatioQ at the same time that he draws, 
i. e., he will say, **locate a point, etc.," at the same time that he 
will locate a point on the board, * 'connect the two pointSi .etc.," 
and at the same time he will draw the line on the boaid. In this 
way the pupils learn to interpret the con^mands and descriptions 
used in dictation. They learn both the verbal language and the 
forms or images that certain words are intended to suggest. 

As early as the pupils are able to follow the teacher's commands 
understandingly, the teacher may employ dictation alone, at times, 
as a means of getting the figure before the class. The following 
dictations will produce easy figures, somewhat like those given in 
last lesson : 

DICTATION EXBRCISE8. 

I . Locate a point. Locate a point above the first, one below 
the first, one at the right, one at the left. See that these four 
points are all equally distant from the first. Connect top and bot- 
tom points by drawing a light line downward. This will give a 
vertical straight line. Connect the left and right points by draw- 
ing a light line from left to right. This gives a straight horizontal 
line. The vertical and horizontal lines cut each other in equal 
parts. Each bisects the other. Connect the top and left point by 
light line drawn from above downward. Connect the right and 
bottom point in like manner. Connect the top and right, and the 
left and bottom points* This gives us an oblique square with its 
diagonals. Bisect each side of the oblique square by placing a 
point in the middle of the line. Connect these four points. This 
will give a small erect square within the oblique square. Strength- 
en the lines that form the sides of the two squares. 

3. Locate the four corners of an erect sqnare. Draw the sides 
in light line. Bisect each side and draw the lines dividing the 
square into four squares. Bisect the aides of all these squares and 
draw lines dividing the figure into sixteen little squares. Strength- 
en the two outer sides in each of the small corner squares. Draw 
lines from the ends of these strengthened lines to the center of the 
figure. Strengthen these lines. 

Suggestion : The square, divided into sixteen equal squares, forms 
a basis on which the pupil may design many very interesting and 
pretty figures. It is well for the teacher to put some of the differ- 
ent figures on the board, and have the children copy them, and 
have them design other figures, 

COPY AND DICTATION EXERCISE. 




Locate the corners of the square. Draw lightly the sides, diag- 
onals and diameters of the square. In each of the four smaller 
squares draw the remaining diagonal. In each of the four squares 
place four points that bisect the four half-diagonals. Connect these 
four points forming a little square on each of the other squares. 
Strengthen the lines that are helivy in the copy. 




Draw, in light line, a square with it^ diameters and diagonals 
Upon each half-diagonal draw lightly two curvet, turned in oppo- 
site directions. Be careful to make the curves of the same site. 
Notice that the curves touch the straight lines. After arranging 
the curves as desired, strengthen the heavy lines of the copy. 
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Gibson County. 

Tho Gibson (bounty Institute began at Princeton, 
July 23, continuing one week. The attendance was 
175. The Institute was under the perfect control of 
Superintendent H. A. Yeager, who manages admirably. 
Three sections were organized for work. The instruc- 
tion was all furnished by home talent with the excep- 
tion of Prof. Fertich. Prof. Snoke still remains at the 
head of the Princeton schools. 



Dubois County. 

The normal that has been in session in Jasper for 
twelve weeks, closed with the County Institute which 
opened at the court-house Monday, July 23. 

The normal was the largest ever held in the county, 
the total enrollment being 81, and the average daily 
attendance 63. 

Profs. W. F. L. Sanders, of Cambridge City, C. B. 
Clark, of Huntingburgh, and County Sup*t, A. M. Swee- 
ney were the instructors in the normal and County In- 
stitute. At the County Institute 114 teachers were en- 
rolled, which includes every teacher in the county. 

Prof Sanders did most of the work in the (i)nnty 
Institute, and his work claimed the attention of the 
teachers during the sweltering weather that prevailed 
during the week. 

Prof Sanders has few if any superiors in institute 
work in the State. There is no dash nor fine spun 
theories in his work, but he gets down to the genuine 
and the practical, and everything he says and does is 
carefully and quickly taken up by the teacher, for he 
sees that he can apply it in his school. 

Night sessions were held each night, and the time 
spent in listening to vocal and instrumental music, 
lectures and discussions. Prof. J. M. Olcott delivered 
a lecture on Thursday night, and was made to smile all 
over his face by receiving 60 subscriptions to the 
" Weekly," 
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Prof. B. M. C. Hobbs, of Salem, rendered some valu- 
able aid in drilling classes. Prof. Jos. W. Nourse, 
County Superintendent of Spencer County, and Prof 
Stultz, of Mt. Vernon, were present at the Institute 
during the week. 

Comparing the present with the recent past, there 
are striking evidences qf the educational progress ot 
Dubois. A. M. Sweeney is the power behind the 
throne, and his power is telling. Student. 



Plymouth, Ind., Aug. 14, 1883. 
Editors Educational Weekly : 

Your valuable paper is received regularly and read 
with much interest. We have long wished for a week- 
ly school paper of local interest and are glad you have 
undertaken the enterprise. The WBKfeLY is so ably 
conducted and the matter it contains of such practical 
importance that we bespeak for it abundant success. 

The Marshall County Normal is now in session. 
This is the largest Normal in the history 'Of the county, 
the enrollment being one hundred fifteen (115). The 
work is confined to the matter and methods of the 
eight statutory branches and a few observations war- 
rant the statement that the work is of an excellent 
character. Supt. Thomas is in deep earnest and is ablj' 
assisted in the instruction. Honest and successful 
work is the only basis of class standing and the sub- 
jects are unfolded in the practical interests of the com- 
mon schools. 

If there is one thing more than another in which 
the people of Plymouth take pride, it is our city 
schools. Under the management of Supt. E. A. Chase 
they have been brought from a state of disorganization 
to their present high standard of excellence. And 
when we say that the Public Schools of Plymouth are 
not excelled by any other schools in the State we 
speak what we believe to be the whole truth. During 
the fourteen (14) years Prof Chase has been at the 
head of the schools he has labored unceasingly with 
the one single object of bringing them as near perfetion 
as possible. Of course he was re-elected. 



Orant County. 

Hamilton S. McRae,' the new superintendent of 
schools, and Mrs. Emma Montgomery McRea, princi- 
pal of the high school, have moved to Marion, and are 
busy preparing for the year's work. 

The six weeks' normal which has been very success- 
fully managed by Messrs. John F. Powell and B. W. 
McMahan, closed this week. The attendance has been 
84, making one of the largest summer normals held 
this year. The instruction is on the plan of a short- 
term normal school! and has been very effective. 
County Superintendent Osborn was a regular worker 
in the normal, as was also Mr. J. C. Roberts. The In- 
stitute begins August 20. The principal teachers will 
be Profs. W. W. Parsons, of the State Normal, and 
Lewis H. Jones, of the Indianapolis Training School. 



Carroll County. 

The Normal in progress at Camden enrolls seventy, 
and an unusual interest is manifested. Superintend- 
ent Evermann is in charge, assisted by Messrs. Mc- 
Cracken, Ryan and Landes. 

Our Superintendent is alive to the educational de- 
mands of the hour, and possesses largely of that com- 
modity called '*push," which will place Carroll county 
in the front ranks. 

Prof. Bass, of the Indianapolis schools, delivered a 
lecture last week on ''Gumption." 

Profs. Bell and Brayton promise to be with us, also 
Riley, the "Hoosier*' poet. 

The County Institute will be held at Delphi, com- 
mencing August 27, and continuing five days. 
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Failure of Truntoe to ftualify. 

[Letter Book G, Page 352.] When the law requires 
an officer to qualify and give bond he cannot per- 
form the duties of his office till he has done so. If 
a person elected or holding over as school trustee, 
fails to give bond, the town trustees may, after the 
expiration of the five days allowed for that pur- 
pose, declare the office vacant, and elect another 
person. The new school board, as finally constituted 
may then set aside as null and void acts of the preced- 
ing board that were carried by the vote of the unqual- 
ified member and but one of the other members. Two 
members of a board of town trustees, or of a town 
school board can transact business and hold elections, 
provided both members have been duly qualified and 
given their bonds. 



Examination in Additional Branches. 

(G. 350.) The law requires trustees to have taught in 
the schools certain enumerated subjects ^*and such other 
branches of learning and other languages as the ad- 
vancement of pupils may require. The State attempts 
to guarantee to the pupils the competency to the 
public school teachers for the work they are to do. 
This it does by requiring them to be examined and 
licensed. 

Ordinarily an examination in the eight enumerated 
branches is sufficient, but when a person is to teach 
other branches, his proficiency therein should not be 
left to be inferred. He should be examined by the 
County Supt. in the other branches, which he is 
expected to teach. This is nowhere expressly com- 
manded by the law but is an obvions inference. 

The above are selected from my recent decisions. 
John W. Holcombe. 

Sup't Public Instruction. 
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A Balloon Grosses the English GhanneL 
It is stilted that recently two Jieronauts^ witliout in- 
tending to do so, crossed the channel. They ascended 
at ('ourtrai, in Belgium, on Tuesday evening, with the 
intention of proceeding in an easterly direction and 
intending to descend somewhere near Liege or Cologne. 
When over Louvain, however, they encountered an 
easterly current which took them over Ostend, and, to 
their alarm, they were carried out to sea. It appeared 
as if they would cross the channel successfully, hut 
suddenly, from some unaccountable reason, they began 
to descend. The aeronauts endeavored for some time 
in vain to check the descent of the balloon, so their po- 
sition became an exceedingly perilous onje. Hut by 
throwing overboard large (luantities of ballast, they 
again ascended, and before long passed over Dover, 
when the balloon began to descend again, and next 
morning alighted in a field near Bromle}'. The aero- 
nauts wore treated with great hospitality, and, having 
allowed. the gas to escape from their balloon, sent it on 
to Jjondon. 

The Begiimiiig of Animals. 
Every living creature is the product of an nfrg. 
Some are hatched within the maternal body, and de- 
velop into their predestined proportions after birth, 
which is the beginning of existence with mammalia 
generally. Eggs of fishes are ordinarily incubated by 
solar warmth. Birds furnish heat necessary to quicken 
the germ into life from their own bodies, with a few 
exceptions. Whether a rhinoceroue, a hippotamus, a 
giraffe, an elephant, or a flea, their beginning is in an 
efrg. The germ of the future being is fed on the fluids 
by which it is surrounded. Out of the albumen or the 
white of a common pullet's egg, for example, are built 
up a skeleton, a nervous system, a heart, lungs, brain, 
blood vessels, every muscle, and the elements of each 
individual feather, while the yolk is a magazine of 
food on which the chick is to be nourished a short time 
afler it leaves the shell. To do that, it is taken into 
the body of the bird in the course of incubation. Its 
enveloped membrane is elongated into a tube commu- 
nicating with the stomach, through which the nutri- 
ment is conducted to where it can be used. When 
that supply is exhausted, then the mother commences 
a regular system of nursing and feeding till grf)wn and 
matured for ])roviding for itself. 



The Pnlse of Domestic Animals. 

In horses the pulse at rest beats forty times; in an 
ox, from lift}' to fifty-five, and in sheep and pigs, 
about seventy to eighty beats per minute. It may be 
felt wherever a large artery crosses a bone. For in- 
stance, it is generally examined in the horse on the 
cord which crosses over the bone of the lower jaw in 
fi'ont of its curved position, or in the bony ridge above 
the eye; and in cattle, over the middle of the first rib, 
and in shee]), by placing the hand on the left side. 



wliere the beating of the heart may be felt. Any ma- 
terial variation of the pulse from the figures given 
may be considered a sign of disease. If rapid, hard 
and full, it is an indication of high fever or inflamma- 
tion ; if rapid, small and weak, low fever, loss of blood, 
or weakness. If slow, the probabiHties point to brain 
disease, and if irregular, to heart troubles. This is 
one of the principal and sure tests of the health of an 
animal. 



Oood Sense for the Hot Season. 

The following suggestions by a physician are simple 
and sensible: 

* Keep cool in temper; enter into no argument or 
contention on politics, ethics, or religion; restrain 
anger; attempt no athletic feats of rowing, walking, or 
ball playing; look on the pleasant side of your circum- 
stances; be kindly ait'ectioned. as St. Paul recommend- 
ed ; do not sit out doors long after sundown — the less 
of this the better; never work before breakfast : eschew 
meats as much as possible and chew food thoroughly; 
drink but little ice water or hot tea and coffee — warm 
tea is not injurious. Lemonade in moderate quantities 
is not hurtful. Alcoholic stimulants should be tabooed 
entirely unless a physician's pi^seription compel their 
use. Do not allow your dress to be a burden in mat- 
erial or amount, nor have it so light and thin that 
the body, from j)ers])iration, becomes chilled." 



The Hew South. 



The advances that are being made in the Southern 
States under introduction of machinery, and the appli- 
cation of brains and energy to the development of the 
countr3''s resources are of the most ejicouraging charac- 
ter. Kven the Cotton Seed which until recently was 
considered wholly valueless has become an important 
product because of the oil that may be extracted from 
it. Immense establishments have been ereot(^<l in 
different parts of the country for its manufacture. The 
Columbus ((jreorgia) Sun gives the following discription 
of how the oil is made: 

''The seeds are first put into a hopper, where they 
are fed to the cup elevator by a screw conveyer. 
They pass through a sand screen which takes out the 
sand, and are then passed over a shaker and fan to 
take out all heavy substances which may be found in 
j the seed. From here it is taken to the linters, where 
, it passes through three lOG-saw gins and is freed from 
all lint. From thence they are all carried by a belt 
conveyer to another elevator, and emj)tied into the 
huller, where they are chopped, hull and all. AfU»r 
passing thrcHigh the huller they are again elevated t^) 
, the third story, where they 'pass through another 
j screen. Here the hiili and meat separate, the meat 
going back to the second story, where it passes be- 
I tween largo rollers, and they are well compressed. 
They are now ready tor cooking, and are convej-ed 
to the second floor into six heaters. After a certain 
length of time the plugs are drawn from the heaters 
and the contents are emptied into a bin. They ai-e 
: then taken out and put into small sacks, and jdaced 
; between mats and again |)ressed. The oil is then 
em])tied by means of a large pipe into thegi'ound tank. 
By means of a jmmp it is forced into two large set- 
tling tanks in a separate apartment, and after two or 
three days it is drawn off into barrels and is now 
ready for shipment. Afler being cooked, put into sacks 
and pressed, the oil cake remains and can be used to 
' advantage afler being ground into meal. From it a 
splendid fertilizer can be made ; besides, it is tine for 
. stock feed."' 



K])Ucat1oKal weekly. 
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Jfiimanitv is the ecjuity of the heart. — C^onfuriust. 

Men, ill jL^eneral, arc but great crhildren. — Napoleon, 

Fine manners are the mantle of fair mindH. — AJcott. 

Many a man with an ambition to do ^reat things 
does nothing at all simply because he feels above do- 
ing the very little things of which he is capable. — E.r. 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army. Jf we retrench the wages of the school- 
master, we must raise those of the recruiting ser- 
geant. — Edif'tinl Everett. 

(renei'osity during life is a very different thing from 

generosity in the htmr of death; one proceeds fi'om 

genuine libei-ality and benevolence, the other from 
pride or fear. — Hornet Mnnfi. 

Men often appear to lie when most truthful, and 
often seem to tell the truth when most false ; the most 
terrible of lies is not that which is uttered, but that 
which is lived.— ir. T. Clnrhe. 

It is a well known psychological fact that the con- 
sciences of children are formed by the influences that sur- 
round them; and that their notions of good and evil 
are the results of the moral atmosphere they breathe. — 
Hiehter. 

Bits of Midsnminer Ketaphysics. 

These suggestions as to the essence of a few meta- 
physical units are believed to be very suitable for mem- 
iwrs of summer schools of philosophy, and for all 
searchers after truth. They depend for their signifi- 
cance on the words themselves as related to the appre- 
ciative intuitivism of the reader : 

Aii is the joyous externalizing of inwardness. 

Beauty is the joyful internalization of outwardness. 

Poetry is the hampered soul leaping at verity. 

Truth is the so-ness of the as-it-were. 

/ikfftt is the awful yes-ness of the over-soul meditat- 
ing on the how-ness of the thing. 

Soeiety is the heterogeneous, buyin peace with homo- 
geneity. 

A Thing is simply au,is-ness. Matter is is-ness pos- 
sessed of somewhat- ness. Min</ is am-ness. 

Philosophy is mind trying to find out its own little 
game. — (r. F. S. in The Centttry. 

The Eesponsibility of a Eepublic. 

As a republic, we are bound to the most strenuous 
care, so that our example may not in any way suffer. 
If we fail, then does republican government every- 
where feel the shock. For the sake of others as well 
as of ourselves must we guard our conduct. How 
often do I insist that we cannot at any moment, or in 
any transaction, forget these great res])onsibilities. As 
no man ^'liveth for himself," so no nation -'liveth" for 
iUelf; especially is this the condition of the Great Re- 
public. By the very name it bears, and by its lofty 



dedication to the rights of ^umaii nature, it is vowed 
to all those things which contribute most to civiliza- 
1 tion, keeping its example always above suspicion. 
I That great political philosopher, Montesquieu, an- 
nounces that the animating sentiment of monarchy is 
' "honor," but the animating sentiment of republic is 
j ''virtue.*' I w^ould gladly accept this distinction. — 
j Speeeh of Charles f^umner. . 



The Province of the Sunday School 

In the recent Sunday school convention at Island 
Park, Prof Amzi Atwater, of the State University, in 
discussing the relations of the Sunday school and the 
home, took the following ground: '^The Sunday school 
should impress the lesson of punctuality, industry, 
cleanliness, politeness, justness, patience, and kindness, 
and send them, through the young people, into all the 
homes there represented, and thus send back to the 
family grace, coui'tesy, Christian refinement, a spirit 
of reverence for age, of love and obedience to parents, 
of sympathy ^vith the suffering, and of charity for all. 
A lack in some homes, which the Sunday school may 
in part supply, is a want of sympathy between parents 
and children. It is a strange, yet true thing, that 
many parents are not acquainted with their children. 
Especially do boys drift away from their fathers. The boy 
will often form a kind of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with a neighbor's son, and lay plans and plots in- 
numerable, quite oblivious of the fact that father and 
mothera re his natural confidants and friends, and that 
if need be he should forsake all others in order to 
cleave to them. Who has not observed this and 
thought of it as a lamentable evil that they should 
sever connections with their God -given leaders and 
guides? Out of such a state of things come the intem- 
I perance, profligacy and crime that have blasted the 
' hopes for so many young men. The Sunday school 
can help to correct this evil in the home." 

Sphere of the Public School. 

I In a recent letter to the (/hicjigo Tribune, Mr. Chas. 
H. Ham said that as an industrial agenc}' the public 
school is a failure; but its value as an enlightening 
and civilizing agency is not therefore under-estimated' 
It was established as a bulwark of liberty, and nobly 

j did it fulfill its mission. The colonial fathers had a 

! horror of ignorance, and as a barrier jigainst it they 
raised the public school. But they were without in- 

; dustrial interest in the higher departments of skilled 
labor, and without commerce in a large way. These 
humble conditions no longer exist, and to object to the 
expansion of the public school sj'stem to meet the re- 
quirements of exigencies, is to ignf)re the logic and 
mai:ch of events. — X. Y. Tribune. 

lT])on woman as the educator of the young, not only 
■ in the nursery but in the school room, the destinies of 

our country will depend. Who can exaggerate then 
' the importance of giving her the education indisj)en- 

sable to the right performance of her task? 
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THE AKBBICAV OITIZEV. 

It is the purpose of the public schools to prepare the 
children of the country for -useful citizenship — for 
American citizenship. It should be one of the leading 
objects, in every school, to develop the sentiment of 
patriotism, and train the children in the exercise of 
love for their country, and obedience to its laws. All 
children, irrespective of the nationality of their 
parents, are to acquire this primary basis for citizen- 
ship. The German, the Frenchman or the Irishman, 
in leaving his native land to make America his future 
home, may still love the fatherland, but he must be- 
come an American citizen henceforth and place 
America above all else. He enters into institutions 
that are established for all Americans, and has no right 
to expect any particular recognition of himself as a 
German, or Irishman. He is to ask no special legisla- 
tion for himself as a foreigner; he is an American, 
and as such, is to become wholly identified with the 
spirit and purpose of American institutions, regardless 
of his own nationality. 

While home-feeling may linger in the heart of the 
German or other immigrant, the public school is to 
completely absorb children of such parents, and, 
through its potent influence the ofiPspring of all pa- 
rents are to be led into the true spirit of American in- 
stitutions. The obliteration of caste and the extinc- 
tion of all class-distinction, are in the hands of the 



common schools. The outgrowth of the common 
school is true democracy. 

Why teach German in American schools? Not to 
maintain German nationality; not for German inter- 
ests and demands. ' German may be taught as any 
other language, such as the French, the Latin, or the 
Italian, simply that the American citizen may reap the 
benefits' arising from the knowledge of. some other 
language besides the English. 

There can be no bending of the public schools to the 
teaching of any particular religious doctrine. While 
each family may enjoy the freedom of independent 
opinion, the schools must aim at the true spirit of the 
country — toleration of personal opinion, greater en- 
lightment for the masses. 

The same principles must apply to the teaching of 
politics. Patriotism is more than the peculiar views 
of party. The patriot may be a republican or a demo- 
crat. The schools must be neither republican nor 
democratic, in the party sense. They must prepare 
for citizenship in a country in which the citizen may 
be a republican, a democrat or of any other political 
opinion, but in which personal and party opinion 
yields readily to the will of the republic. 

In the recent address of Governor Hamilton, of Illi- 
nois, at the Acton assembly, upon "The American 
Citizen," the following strong passages occur, which 
we most heartily endorse : 

"Let them all enjoy their faith in free thought, for in 
every case it will make them better citizens ; but I in- 
sist that so far as governmental and civil af&irs are 
concerned, their charity and forbearance for one an- 
other shall be as broad as humanity itself, and their 
admiration for an American citizen be as generous as 
the mysterious impulses of patriotism, and that all 
tenets and classes of faith shall, in contemplation of 
the common mutual blessings of this splendid govern- 
ment, be buried in the higher and nobler thoughts of 
one God, one country and one brotherhood. Follow 
the example of the wise men of the revolution, and 
let no one demand or expect that his chosen doctrine 
or his idea of human conduct shall be the sole guide 
and character of public life and governmental affidrs, 
thus asking that which in the beginning would have 
made the republic impossible. 

"Either by education in the common schools or by 
process of reciprocity and assimilation with his fellow- 
men, he (the ideal citizen) has learned to love his coun- 
try and all its institutions with unwavering, constant 
devotion, and proud in the identity and unity of its 
people, he regards them all as equal component parts 
with himself in the great household of human rights. 
In his privatereflections, his judgment or his conscience 
has led him to become an adherent of some body of 
great christian feith, or, perhaps, he prefers to hold 
communion with the great heart of nature itself; but 
whatever his belief, he does not let it distroy his na- 
tionality, or obtrude itself arrogantly in public affitirs, 
and he does not demand that his neighbors shall all 
conform to the exact standard of his perfection or in- 
cur his displeasure. He is thoroughly informed by 
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reading, education and obsenration in the history of 
his country, its constitution and laws, its policy and 
institutions. He does not hesitate to give his counsel 
and express his candid judgment and convictions on 
all public questions and measures. He does not hesi- 
tate nor consider it degrading to take an active part 
in the politics of his country from the beginning, and 
thus aid in moulding its policy and shaping its destiny 
in the right direction. 

^'He intelligently votes for men, not on aeoount of 
their former nationality, for he cares not to inquire of 
that, but because they are worthy, honest and fit for 
the positions, and because they advocate correct prin- 
ciples. He does not desire that officers should repre- 
sent any certain class, race or artificial division of peo- 
ple, but to represent the wishes and principles of their 
constituents in the methods and councils of govern- 
ment. 

'^He gives his adherence to this or that political 
party because he believes in the purity of its declared 
and clearly-enunciated principles, and the correctness 
of its ideas of policy; and not because it can adroit- 
ly deceive into its support the largest number of na- 
tional classes by meaningless and vapid phrases in a so- 
called platform. He is content to live a proud and 
happy citizen, contemplating with satisfaction and 
pride the grandeur and prosperity of the republic, or, 
at the call of his fellowmen, or his country, he is ready 
and cheerfully willing to bear any part of the responsi- 
bility, and to faithfully execute any trust or task im- 
posed upon him ; whether it be to discharge the duties 
of offices of honor, trust or profit, or to bravely fight in 
the ranks of its defenders to preserve its honor and in- 
tegrity. He has pride and faith in the nation. He re- 
joices in the name of the American citizen, and in the 
bands of such as he, our liberties are secure and the re 
public is safe." 



THE OOLOBBD AMBBICAV OITIZEV. 

The State convention of colored men held in this city 
some weeks since was significant of the progressive 
development of the colored people in this section. The 
Nation Colored Men's convention soon to assemble 
looks toward the more general interests of the race in 
America. The convention is to consider the educational 
and industrial interests of the race, and to devise such 
means as shall best secure the harmonious co-operation 
of the race in all parts of the union, and produce the 
most efficient means of advancement to colored men in 
all sections of the country. The colored man is an 
American citizen. The common schools are designed 
for his enlightenment. In the common school there 
can be no recognition of distinciton on the basis of 
color — it is useful citizenship that the schools must es- 
tablish. 

There is no sufficient reason for separate schools for 
the -whites and blacks. There is as much reason for 
separate schools for the Americans, the Germans and 
Irish. The time must come, if it is not already here 
in iivhich a child, whatever his parentage, is a child of 
the country, and the benefits of the common schools 



are his ligitimate inheritance without distinction and, 
without fevor. For the colored men of America the 
common schools and industrial schools hold the choicest 
elements of elevation and progress. Enlightenment 
and industry are the lines of true progress. 

In this connection it is gratifying to add the senti- 
ments of Eev. Atticus G. Haygood, one of the leading 
Methodists of the south, in an address before the recent 
Southern Sunday-School Association i 

^^ These millions are here among us; they are voters 
— taking part in the government of this whole nation. 
When a man of sense can't have his own way he will 
seek the next best thing that he can get. It may be 
well that we would not choose that the conditions of 
our very difficult problem are what they are. Nor is 
it any longer a question whether the negroes will be 
educated. That work was begun before Appottomax j 
it is now being pushed with more vigor than ever 
before. Of this we may be sure ; the negro will soon- 
er or later be educated. The State governments rec- 
ognize him in the public-school administration ; North- 
ern liberality has spent more than twenty -four million 
dollars in the South since the surrender of the Confed- 
erate cause. Without or with our approval this work 
will go on, and it ought to go on. I thank God for 
those who have carried it on thus far ; for the liberal 
men and women who have given great sums of money 
and for the devoted men and women who have given 
their personal service. 

Let us take courage ; prejudices that must hold their 
own both against conscience and common sense must 
die after a time. Great changes occur in the lifetime 
of one generation, and the law of mortality buriea the 
bitterest prejudices in the grave." In the education of 
the colored men is to be found one of the chief agents 
in the development of the South. A writer says : 

"The hatreds engendered by the war are dying out 
and the whites are becoming impressed with a spirit of 
toleration and political liberty heretofore unknown. 
Thousands of Southern people summer in the North, 
and thousands of Northern people spend their winters 
in the South. The people of the two sections are in- 
termingling, intermarrying and joining hands in busi- 
ness enterprises. We of the South have caught sight 
of the first rosy blushes of the dawn of a new day, and 
we welcome the advancement of the light." 



CO-EDTTCATIOH. 

Gen. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
formulates the following arguments in favor of co-edu- 
cation : 
Co-edtlcation of the sexes is preferred because it is — 
1. Natural, following the ordinary structure of the 
family and of society. 2. Customary, being in har- 
mony with the habits and sentiments of every-day life 
and "the laws of the State. 3. Impartial, afiPording one 
sex the same opportunity for culture that the other en- 
joys. 4. Economical, using the school fund to the best 
advantage. 6. Convenient, both to superintendent and 
teachers, in assigning, grading, teaching and discipline. 
6. Beneficial to the minds, morals, habits and develop- 
ment oi the pupils. 
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Jt is rumored that Hanover and Wahash Colleges 
are to bo consolidated. 

A. li.. Hnyder, from the Jli^h School, Shelbyville, 
<^oes to Muncie high School. 

The Marion coiint}^ Sunday School Union meets in 
convention at Indianapolis August 29. 

* T. C. Lucas, late of the Brown stow n Schools will 
supei-intend the Schools at Xiles, Mich. 

C I). Bogart, of North Vernon, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the (^hatt^inooga, Tenn., High School. 

Morgan Caraway, late of Portland schools has been 
elected superintendent of the schools at Huntington. 

Warren Darst of the Normal School at Ladoga has 
been chosen teacher of Mathematics in Ada Normal, 
Ohio. 

(^uite a largo number of students of the Valparaiso 
Normal have been east on an excursion to Niagara 
Falls. 

Miss Caroline Furber a graduate of the State Normal 
is to be an instructor in language and metho<ls in the 
liichiiiond Normal. 

V^ The Southern Illinois Teacher's Association Convenes 
at Carbondale, Aug. 27. (lov. Hamilton will be pr,esent 
and deliver an address. 

Virgil Mc Knight, formerly of Madison, and recently 
of Lawrenceburg will take charge of the schools at 
Crothersville, Jackson Co. 

A. W. Clancy, former County Superintendent of 
Deleware Co., has been promoted to the School Book 
agency for A. G. Barns & Co. 

There does not seem to be an excess of County In- 
stitute workers this Aoar. A number of excellent ones 
are in the field, but more are needed. 

(^uite a number of the high schools of the State are 
seeking commissions to qualify them to admit students 
to the freshman classes in Indiana colleges. 

Superintendent Holcombe is making a tour of the 
counties on official business. He spoke at Greencastle 
this week on the "Unprofessional Teacher." 

(). J. Craig, of Sullivan has been selected to take 
charge of the academy in connection with Purdue 
I'niversity. Mr. Craig has our hearty wishes* for his 
success. 

Miss P^mma (Barrett and J. B. Wihion, M.D., both of 
Ladoga Normal are to be married soon. They will 
remove to Kansas and I>r. AVilson will enter upon the 
practice of medicine. 

Miss Ella Cresswell has been promoted to the head 
of the grammar schools of Brookville. This is some- 
what of an innovation, being the first time a lady has 
occupied the position. German will be taught hy Miss 
Dickhouse. 



County Sup't. J. C. Macpherson has decided to stip- 

arate the county iustitute from the August examination, 

' so Ji8 to avoid the depressing inftuence of the examina- 

I tion upon the enjoyment of the institute. This is cer- 

I tainly wise. 

I O. P. Jenkins, a graduate ot Johns Hopkins Univer- 
j sity, and reeenth* <ionnected with Moore's Hill ("ollege, 

has been chosen to take charge of the department of 
I Natural Sciences in the State Normal School. We hope 
! the Board of Trustees of the Normal School will give 
I Prof Jenkins ample-means for doing his important work. 

He is a thoroughly competent person for the place. 

I Prof and Mr». W. H. Hailman have organized a . 
I training school for kindergartners at LaPorte. Such ^ 
j a school is needed and will certainly be a veiy valuable 
I help to the cause of primary education. Mrs. Hailman 
J has had a large exj)erience in the kindergarten work 
and this, with Mr. Hailman 's decided abilities as a 
I school man, is sure to make the undertaking a success./ 

E. 6. Machan is holding an excellent normal at 
LaGrange. The instruction is less of an academical 
nature than heretofore, being more given to the methods 
of teach f'ng the various branches. The corps of instruc- 
tors is an able one. Prof Bogue has Arithmetic. Alge- 
bra, Geometry and German. Prof Munson, Physiol- 
ogy, History, Latin, and Natural Philosophy. Mr. H. 
Gilhams, a student from the State Normal, has Gram- 
mar, Reading and Geogi'aphy. The attendance is 75. 

A radical change has occurred in the faculty of the 
Central Indiana Normal School at Ladoga. The entire 
faculty of the last year retire to acce])t other positions. 
The new faculty has not yet been announced. The 
school has had a prosperous year. The principal, J. 
W. F. Gatch, has served with marked success, and re- 
tires on account of ill health with the good will of the 
school and of the entire community. He is about to 
accept a position in Chicago at an advance of salary, 
and w^hich will enable him to regain his health. Mr. 
Gatch is well known throughout the state as an efficient 
institute worker. 

Business Education- 
There is a rapidly increasing demand among business 
men and companies for educattnl employees, not expert 
mathematicans, and practical book keepers alone, but 
men and women who are able to write and speak the 
English language correctly, and who have been well 
drilled in all the English branches that are necessary 
for active business life. To supply such a demand 
there must be schools established for the purpose. The 
ordinary "business college' does not '^fill the bill.** The 
true commercial college should instruct its pupils first 
of all in practical grammar, practical arithmetic and 
the elementary branches; then teach the forms of 
business, book-keeping, telegraphy, etc. In other 
words it should lay^ a foundation before attempting to 
build, (/ol. W. W. Granger has established and is now 
successfully conducting a business college upon this 
principle. His work is thorough and the wisdom of 
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his plan finds daily proof. He has frequent calls by 
business men for competent- clerk» and thone whom he 
recommends seldom fail to give the best satisfaction. 
We have no hesitation in saying that he desories^Qat 
credit for establishing in Indianapolis th# rigM kind-oi 
a business institute, one that is of value to both busi- 
ness houses and to young men and women who are about 
to enter business life. 



China as a Market 
An English writer gives some interesting statements 
in regard to China as a market for the manufactured 
goods of the w^estern countries. He says that the 
gi'eat and increasing demand for cotton goods has sug- 
gested to prominent Chinese the establishment of cot- 
ton mills to manufacture not only imported cotton, but 
that of native growth. The scheme has not, however, 
advanced much beyond the embryo stage. He also 
says that there is a great demand in China for needles, 
matches, window glass, and kerosene oil. The oiled 
paper and semi-transparent shell that has heretofore 
l)een the substitute for glass in window^s is gradually 
disappearing in localities near the trading ports. As 
an instance of the increasing demand for glass, at the 
newly opened port of Wu-hu, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
the imjiortations increased from 9.000 square feet in 
1877 to 47,000 square feet in 1880. But the article of 
foreign commerce which threatens to distance all other 
competitors in point of popularity is kerosene oil. The 
development of the trade in this article has been re- 
markable of late. The oil is at present almost entirely 
.supplied from the factories at Philadelphia, and t^ 
ti-ade is practically a monopoly. PVom the high popu- 
larity it enjoys, there is every reason to suppose that, 
until the petroleum wells, which are known to exist in 
Cliina, are opened up, the importation of the foreign 
article will continue to increase for many years to 
come. The extent of this increase may be gathered 
from the following returns : At Hankow, the imports 
rose trom 27,976 gallons in 1877 to 285,157 gallons in 
1H80; at Wu hu, from 2,190 gallons to 71,110 gallons 
(luring the same period ; while the returns for Shang- 
hai show that, in 1879, the importation reached the 
prodigious total of 4,780,440 gallons. — Srlentifir Ayuer- 
icaii. 

The Summer Schools. 

/ The reports from the various summer schools and ^ 
inHtitutes show them to be in their usual conditions of \ 
succress. (Chautauqua is full, and interesting letters from j 
that great centre of usefulness are crowded out this - 
week. Martha's Vineyard has about 250 students, of 
whom Col. Parker numbers 125 in his department; 
Concord has its quota of devout philosophers; Prof. 
Brown is expounding the theories of Delsarte, on Col- 
lege Hill, Somerville, to an unexpectedly large school; 
Ocean Grove will gather its devotees this week to enjoy 
a full program of patriotic and philosophic discussion. 
We.stward, where the summer county institute is the 
fashion, this institution is in full and successful opera- 
tion, and thousands are getting mental quickening at 



the expense of J^omethiiig of rest and recreation, that 
the world may be made the wiser and better in the 
surest and quickest way. One of the happiest omens 
is the presence t)f a large number of Southern teachers 
at our Northern summer resorts and educational gath- 
erings. Jk wai'iii welcome is extended to these brothers 
and siiAers, brethren in a common work; and <mr word 
for it, the acquaintance is a mutual blessing to us and 
to them. — N. E. Journal of Education. 

% .^ Sfbarles Framis Adftsii, Jr., Critirised. 

Dr. Humphreys has written an article criticising the 
Phi Beta Kappa address of Charles Francis Adams Jr., 
in which the study of (Jreek and the ancient languages 
is considered as a "College Fetich." The New Phjg- 
land Journal of Eduration says, editorially, 'Dr. Hum- 
phreys, in his able article, gives due credit to the abil- 
ity, honesty, and zeal of Mr. Adams, but very properly, 
justly, and wisely, as we think, emphasizes the value 
of Greek in the school and college curriculum. All 
will accord to Dr. Humi)hreys such a thorough schol- 
arship as enables him to speak from an experimental 
rather than a theoretical knowledge of his subject, and 
and we have no doubt that Mr. Adams will find, on 
further examination, that his discussion is not so much 
in advance of the college curricula in Kngland and 
America as he has supposed. He will also see that his 
views of the classics will not bear the test of the most 
valued opinions of the great statesmen and scholars of 
all lands." 



San Francisco Killion&ires. 

San Francisco is claimed to have more millionaires 
than any other American city. Nearly every one 
sprang from poverty, and only one carried any money 
to San Frariciftco. Only one is the graduate of a col- 
lege, and only seveit were trained for a profession, and 
all of these lawyers. There is not a doctor, a preacher 
or a West Pointer among them. Forty-nine are Ameri- 
cans by birth, eight Jew^s, five Germans, four English 
and one French. Outside of the Roman Catholic 
church and the synagogue, but one is a church mem- 
ber. Four of the men are worth $40,000,000 each; 
five from $20,000,000 to 830,000,000; two $10,000,000 
each ; five $5,000,000 each ; and the remainder $1,500, 
000. 



S 



The primary schools of France are now noii -parochial 
in character. Cnder the influence of the councils in 
the large towns and cities, there is a tendency to favor 
an irreligious >*pirit, especially in the introduction of 
text-books on morals virulently hostile to Catholicism, 
and even to religion. — School Education, ^finft. 

President Laughlin, who taught nine years in Mis- 
souri prior to going to Iowa, and who has been con- 
nected with Oskaloosa College during the last nine 
years, now goes to Ohio to accept the presidency of 
Hiram College, the institution over which Garfield 
presided for several years. 
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RIGHMOBTD 



NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

SEPTEMBER 3d^ 18 83. 



THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 
Normal Course, ^n^r-?^ Years, 

Each year a Completo Coune in itself. 

Preparatory Course, ^'^^ y^^^- 

Fito young people for College 

Elective COl&rSe* students select fh>m regular courses of study, 
.such sulitJects as they desire, if prepared to 
take them to advantage. 

Send for 

Twelve-Page Announcement 

Containing Full Particulars. 

Address C. W. EODGIV, Prinoipal, 

or J. B. RAGAV, Associate PrincipaL 



I^e t^9tttv S^olfe^e 



-FOR- 




€iii$g Wetif^n. 



Four Compute Courses of Study. 

^JVEusic a ^pecialty.^ 

In thin department we have only thclmtt instruments and flrst-class instruction. 



TRAINING 8CH00L, ELOlTTION, and ART, giving every student ample 
opportunity in then© HpocialticK. 

8 Teachers — Free Library — 8 Weeks Summer School. 
*WSrHealthful and Beautiful Lo€ation,''WlL 

Through the personal liberality of How. W. C. Ds Pauw, the building has been 
lately refitted and the ritoniH comfortably furnished at an expense of several 
thousand dollars. 

We Invite a caroftil examination of our methods and management. 

For Catalogue, send stamp to 

F. A. FBIEDLET. Pnddmt, 

New Albany, Indiana. 




RAWING 

TABLET 

The fkct that this is the only System of Drawing which has given entire satis- 
ftotion in the Public Schools, has gained for it not only a national but a world* 
wide reputation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost univeraal. The Forbriger system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 

over all other systems : 
1. It was prepared by the author after a^ long and successAil experience in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, efi])ecially for use in Public 
Schools. 

It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

The exercises are practical^and useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

The system embraoedQa tall elementary course in Stigmographic, Free- 
hand. Geometrical anoFerspective drawing. 

The Dictation Sxercises give pupils practical training in intfrpi^ting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to n*prodiio« verbal dcHcrlption in 
the form of Drawings. 

The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding book of any other 
Series' 

Tb«7 are oonTsnient In size and form. The different sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which makes it impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson In advance. The charm of novelty is thu8 secured and the 
pupil's interest constantly maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the sul^ect of Drawing, are Aimished to teachers Areo of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3,4, for first introduction or examination, per doz • $2.00 
No. 5,6.7, 8, " ** " " - 3.G0 

Address • J, M. Oloott, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 



2. 
8. 



4. 



7. 



8. 



TnAimtlO $OtfOOi 



-FOR- 



KINDERGARTNERS 



-.\T- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, October 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



^r-^. Sri'dai^u i^uUmuu, 



La Porte, Ind« 
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To Teachers. 



Before Bubscribin^ for your educational 
paper this year, iiend for a 8ample Num- 
ber of the 



i»«li(r«al#- 



^^f^tltlg. 



which will be mailed to you 



F ^ IB S 



Notice — its appearance; the new, clear type, and 
the Hplcndid book pai>er on which it is 
printed. 

JVoWce— the great variety of Current News. 

Notice— \\» prenentation of all the recent Scientific 
Investigations. 

Notice— t\xe Practical Lemons. 

iVoKoe— the Official Matter. 

IVoilee— the articles contributed by the leading 
Educators of Indiana. 

Notice — that you get 16 Large Pages each week. 

NoOee—Xht^X, it will make an Elegant Book of 832 
pages. 



Read the Sample Number through, then notice our 
Club Rates and 

PREMIUM LIST: 

For a club of 5 subscribers and $10 cash, we will 
mail a copy of Bidpath's Life of Garfield, worth $3. 

For a club of 10 subscribers and 917 60 caih, we 
will mail a copy of Ridpath's Popular History or 
Wood's Illustrated Natural History, worth M. 

For a club of 25 subscribers and $37.60 cash "we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth |6. 

For a club of 60 subscribers and $76 cash, we will 
express, pre-paid, a 2 vol. sot of The People's Cyclo- 
pedia in Library Binding, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art, each worth $16.60. 

For a club of 100 subscribers and S160 cash, we 
will express, pre-paid, a 3 vol. set of The People's 
Cyclopedia, worth $20, and a copy of Poetry and 
Art, worth $16.60. 

A roll of sample pajters, together with the Week- 
ly one year, will be sent to any address on receipt of 
$2.00. 

J. M. Olcott Sl Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



ITDTi 



Ten teachers in any In^ 
stitute can obtain the Week- 
ly one year for $1.75 each, 

Twenty-Five teachers in 
any Institute can obtain the 
Weekly one year for $1.50 
each. 



8AKPLE VUKBEBS 8SHT FBEE 
TO AFT TEACHER. 

Address 

J. Me Oloott tL Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

[ESTABLISHED ISH.] 

THE nrDIAVAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 

ELOcrmov ahd oeatort. 



The Art of Oratory, Gesture and Dramatic Expres- 
sion based on the System and Philooophy of Delserte. 
Private and claas instruction. 
A few pupils will be received during the coming 



Send for circulars. Apply to 

T. J. McAVOY, 
Room 74 Vance Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Lonis 
A Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNA TI <Sy* ST, LO UIS 

or ST. LOUTS &> LOUISVILLE. 

FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 
ST LOUIS d^ CINCINNATI 

am- Ask for ticlcets via 0. & M. Railway, . For sale 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North, 
and South. W. W. PEAB0DY,0en'l Sup't. 

W. B, SHATTUCK.Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

Cincinnati. 





i These f luncua Bte^l rptw com- 
llane tho c^ntitiul mmlitieH of 
ll^lawduity, Dunibmiy lujd real 
■sniita giitll nctiitn. arnl an* 
>iji;t<t to aU etj Us of lidtins:. 
Far BoJtii tvtryvkhijry. 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, N, Y 



The Paople*s Cyclopedia of TJniyersal Knowledge. 

§fv€^ £aU»t, C^eope^, o.nb ^Ho^t Qofnf>UU Qifctopcbia "^tu^ti^futb. 

CosiTAiKS ovxm 58,000 Tonca, 6,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. It embraces the whole cibclk of human 
KNOWLKDas, and forms a oompUto Reference Library, containing an epitome of all usEFUt. information. It 
Is a cond«iisaU<Mi into two voIoBMa of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is added 
a vast amount of iaportant information collected and arranged sincb other Cyclopedias were issued,— the 
whole brought down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 25,000 sets bold the 

'"" THE MOST COMPREHINSIVB IK SCOPE. 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ABRANOEMENT. 

THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 

THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE- 
Sold by subecription only. Agents wanted. For particulsra address 



THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 
THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. 
THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 

J. M. Oloott, Indianapolis. 



T-A.^H THE 

C INCINPI, H AMILTON 

k DM™ R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CZHCZNNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO^ 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Conner^ille, — Rushville, 

IimiANAPOLIS, 

Terrs Haute, Vandalia, Mattoon, 

ST. XjOTJTS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 



AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or address General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

eEO. 8 eRISCOM, SAMX STEVENSON, 

Gen'l Sop*t, Gen'l Ticket Agt. 



OT7THI 



J. M. & I. Rail Eoad, 

Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
taaooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

We-^r Orleans. 

It IS obviously to the advantage of pamengera go- 
iDff South to puTohuse tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 



Palace Sleeping cars and ele^rant Parlor 
Cars run between Chic 
without change. 



doaffo and LouisviUe dally 



Throuffh Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville dally. 

These are rare advantagres. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the **Jefr* and they ¥rlU answer ^yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

J. II. & I. n. n. 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DERING, Ase't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandalia Building' one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

B. W. McDBMA, Snpt., Louisville, Ky. 
B, A. FORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL WEJSKXY. 



AKKOOMCEMENT ! P^sTO u m^mr. 



THE I?,OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 



LAFA YETTE, INDIANA. 
FALL TERM BEGINS 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 6, '83. 

I. A Course in Agriculture. 

2 A'Conrse in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATiOKS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the Co^iity .Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
ttie University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expenses for board, room, light, fuel and 
washing, about {^50.00 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. One Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses ftr One |Ear .at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departi9«nts. 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

Indiana, or to Jaotes H.Sniart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 



miFimmmium 



■// i'v; 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 



A 00., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(()p]K)sito I>cnison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Org ans. 

Every iuHtruiiiciit we wW iniiflt prore an repr<>iK»iitt*4l, or it may be retiiriKxI at 
our pxpfnw*. Our a«Bortinent is larger than that of all the other JoaVrM t^ tiaft 
city conibincHl. 

rail and i««^ uh, \vhi»thpr you winh ti> Imy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

82 ^ 84 K. f^eHH. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IMD. \ 




Tlio'S<'veiith Annual Hciwion of the Indianapoli^Heminary openp Sej>t«»mb*»r 1'.:, 
1HK{, unikr tbi) direction of JuniuH B. Roberts and Kli. F. Brown, surcmvorp to 
Mr. and Mm. J. li. KapiNW. Kxclnaively for ladi(« and mimeii. Full coarae for 
graduation. All gradoo received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
ilif^ier Inititntions to vrhich women are admitted. Special departments ia 
Music, ElocQtion and Art. 

Boarders received into the family of the resident Principal. Addreas 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

843 k 345 iV. Pennsylvania St.. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



Kpppf^l'ioNAi. wb;ekly. 
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UNSirRPAflfiMH) 



BUTLER'S SERIES. 

r4-Jf .OLOTH 



&«:«* 



iechi 



180 IIXnSTRATf(liaS/(' 

ior this series by PETEK MOkAN, AL] 



ianioal Execg^tion, 



Gradation, 



'(fS 5r whft^Tk,reftill-pd8fe)*ehfrtivtf^ from' original dra>vings and oil paintings, made especi- 
ally VoT Uiiri^ms by'PETEITMak AN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SEXI., SHEPPARD, SOOV, B¥AKf>, FAAS, GARY, LUKMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as ^'learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-iasoes— kindred^ perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern ''variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under con<iideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
leaching reading easily and properly. These essentials! ar;e given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposion, there caii be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three piai^ poinds taken into consideration were the sentiment of^the lesson, the easiness or difiiculty 
of the words used in its expression-, and the proptt variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language,, or jQejepted as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradual inci ease of the vocabulary, which 
allffived only a limited number of new words SeacAtesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

•Thq publishers, in snl^niitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence m their acceptability. \i w^uld be liielesrto say that the scries is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Fr^Ig^ p^icTbA all'sif^piles for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle suppliesr * "" 

SAMPUE SETS.' 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) \Miti be sent by mail for examination on receipt of $\,^o. This 

amount will be returned if th^ books are Wroduced. 

^^ fof ^J^%<?» i«fl#» %if^Uir§ and '^lOakgm. 
E- H« BUTIiER & CO.. Publishers^ 

IH South Sixth Street. Plina<lpl])liin. 



i.it* A- 1 



ASK FOR 



DIXON'S 



I 



AMERICAN 



GraphitePencils 

S-Soft. 
SM-Soft Medium. 
M — Medium. 
H-Hard. 
VH-Very Hard. 

J05. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 



CINCINNATI 

• Revised and Enlarged.' ••"' 



mR USE IN 



Graded Schools. 



SCHOOL THUHTEEfi 

AN[>- 



THE IKFESIAX HIOHWAT. 

The l»«»t ■nlmciiptlon book publlBhed. "It contain* more ftolld 6en80 to the 
Kqnare inch than any other book published." If yon wftnt trt make money, don't 
fall to take an agency for thitt book. Addi^s« 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

* AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Woman ^^i> TettiiierGittcet 

BY ^FRANCES K. WILLABD^P^i^VoyTn^ , • ■ 

■w. o. ,T."' xr: 

and the lea^ling temperance orator of Aitferi^ii. The. greait;.Ut«-re(it felt in the 
canfie and in the noble wock done hy the women of dur country will maketho de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. - £vory member of a tomporanco ordcr,every 
one whe has the welfare of the |eiu|N>rance reformation at l\e^rt, will desire a 
copy. ExpenHirely bouod, 33 fult-paie illnstrationiB, pripe $2.5P^ " ..- 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapdlii^' 



S UPER IN TEN DENTS of MUSI ( ' 

thrttunhma IiuitAiaH, in* tlic^ writ-* uf MiihIc^iiI 1V^xt Bihtk* unw u^nI witlj ^iirli 
]£ri^t fturt-itfiH i'D thf^ rinrlnimii I'liLIk !<i:lMH»lf(< The rtiK'ihiiiAti Munir Hnmh-rK, 
Part Kir^t njid 8<?f ojid, wtinn pn^^iTtxl in lnV\ iU tli«' ri.'<io<*it nf lin' Hiiiinl L>f £>1it 
i^Htioii. hy l|i|!> Ti^Hrlif-rp of MiihIi.^ i^i riMi PhLi^ihrtitti mfirujlH^ In un??r td pr■t4Mf^' 
pTurtlral iMjtiki^ hy |ini{ tirikt nm'ii. Hi^vf^n ycitfn nf itiriiitAiit n^ t^tsiiAhU^l Tin 
vttlneanct worth of tho bmtkj' b^^yimd uil iJi[f»itl.oii btit itt \V^2^ it wiiHdwiiMl hd- 
Tisable to substitute and add new material, ho the Herieis was thoroughly roviaed 
•nd floknfped, aad a Third Part added for the uoe of Intermediate and Giamnmr 
fcbooU. . 

The i<<>rieA now couMiHttt of three 1>ook(i, graded afl follows : 

One part songs and exercises for children in 

the First and Second Reailers, - - - - Price 2«»c 

O0r'*)h^ da]^r(r\\r^ Two and three part songs and exercises f<»r 

r£id\ J, pI<S^UJ\l; pupils in the Third and Fourth Readers, - VrivA^ 'Jfk- 

^£^h^ ^€^T^$^ T^"> three and four part songs and exer- 
rcxl|i lxm\X/ ci8«« for use in Intermediate and Grammar 



fmi s-iiis^r 



schools, 



Pri<-e '.Wh 



We will send single sample copies for examination, postage paid, at the fol- 
lowing rates : Part First, 15 cents ; Part Second, 15 cents ; Part Tliird, :W cents. 
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BcLBCTic Educational Swhks. 

-A-xixiOTaxioeixients- 

Tbe IaATZ»T and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series, 

o-o 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series. 



-o-o- 



NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o- 

'THALHEIMERS GENERAL SI8T0BT, Bevised. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 



-o-o- 



Descriptive Ciiculars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first intixxiuction, 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S EEVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAYS NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OP THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OP MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAOO tc CO^ Publishera, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

jLlSriD THE 

KIND ERGAR TEN. 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all Tou Heed 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and FoLDrNO Top. 
fins Aim ^M to nuike the best Desk 
Witr MllD in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"Otte ^MAltio^ of t^cde ^€oh» w 
'^e-K ^eokt*/* -proved 

^m m -«"4_ --,-- of our own make, with the beet Edinburgh imprint; un- 
^JrAODGS equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22, 18, and 30 inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayons outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. ^— — — i^.^- 

BLACKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
—500 in set, price $1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Ali Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS Sc COm 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S cw«-« c;up»j Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




I mportantAnnouncement 



The Ninth EdIiioB of the TwonM'a Oyclopkoia has been enriched by the largest 
and finest oolleotlon of donble-fMCe colored m*iNi erer Incorporated in any work 
of reference. 

These new maps— embracing every State and Territory in the Union— are 
drawn and engraTed from the latest snrreys, add printed from the flneet copper. 
Accompanying eaoh map is a vary frill and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the Pnopui'j Chrci^FKniA the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by fi8 large donMs-pags eolotod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thos gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Smpire, Kingdom, State and BepnbUc on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the ** PnoFLB*s** Ihr excels all other Encyclopedias. 

These new maps have been produced at a cost of many thnsand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the valoe of the Oydopedia, they have alsi increased 
the cost of ttis mannftctnra. Ws have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices fbr the new edition : 

In English (aotk,<2votame edition) $14^ i)«r set. 

In Library lH«rthi.MarMeW«i. (2 vol. ed.J 16.60 

In Half Turkey Morocco, MartteEdg^ (2 volume ed.) 18.60 

In Library Leithec,Marbls Edge, (8 vol. ed.J . 18.00 

InHalfTnrkeyMorocco, Marbfo Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 '• " 

Owing to the Inereased sise of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore otfer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prices. 
In ordering, agenta will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our dforts to femish the people with a Cyclopedia best adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. „ « 

Very Beepectftilly, 

J. M. OLOOTT. 



By A. L. MA80K, 
with 



A popular account of the Heroes and Adven- 
turers, who by their Valor and War-craft beat 
back the Savages from the borders of civilization, 
and gave the American forests to the plow and the 
sickle. 



Romaoce 

^Tragedy 

Pioneer Life. 



an introduction 
by Dr. J. 0. Bi»- 
PATH. 1,000 pp. IW 
magnificent illustrati ons. Specimen^pp 
sent tree. Aosmtb Wahtbd. 
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%mxttX invents* 



The twenty -fifth annual convention of the Delta Tau 
Delta College fraternity has been in session at Indian- 
apolis. 

There have been 140 deaths from cholera among the 
English troops in Egypt since the outbreak of the 
disease, 

Kev. William M. Baker, author of many notable 
books, including "The Inside, a Chronicle of Secession," 
and "His Majesty, Myself," is dead. 

Mount Desert is being ravaged by serious forest fires. 
Smoke, like a heavy pall, envelops the island and 
renders respiration difficult. 

The Acton camp meeting association's receipts during 
the session just closed amount to $5,000, which will 
pay expenses and leave a small surplus. 

Bismarck, declares that France alone threatens the 
peace of Europe. He says that such a state of affairs 
cannot continue without great danger, and that the 
passions fomented by agitation may burst the bounds 
of peace. 

The Commissioner-General of the Land Oflfice has 
been informed that the register of the Land Office of the 
St. Cloud, Minn., district has begun the sale of 2,000,000 
acres of public land at auction. The price realized was 
$3.85 per acre. 

The Madrid Newspapers are discussing the expedi- 
ency of forming an alliance of Spain, Austria and Ger- 
many in order to check the influence of French democ- 
racy in Spanish politics. The cabinet will make over- 
tures to Germany for support. 

The surplus revenue of the postoifice department will 
probably exceed $2,500,000 for the last fiscal year, an 
advance of $1,000,000 over the surplus of the previous 
year. General Hazen thinks that the reduction of 
letter poat&ge will not cause a deficit next year. 

Depositors of the Indiana Banking Co. have secured 
the removal of Mr. John Landers as receiver. William 
Wallace was appointed to succeed him but declined, and 
the court ^,p|K)inted Dr. Levi Ritter. The latter 
gentleiwan h^ filed his bonif and will take charge at 
once. 



The venerable Jeremiah S. Black died at York, Penn- 
sylvania, on Saturday last. For many years he has 
been one of the most eminent lawyers in the nation . 
He was a man of decided and aggressive character, un- 
usually animated by high motive. Within the last 
twenty years he has argued more important cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court than almost any other at- 
torney in the country. He was an ardent friend of 
President Garfield. 



Sooialistio Circular. 

Certain Socialists of Pittsburg, Pa., have issued a 
flaming circular calling for a convention of Socialists at 
Pittsburg, October 4th. The language of the call is 
wild and inflammatory, and evidently the work of the 
foreign Socialistic element. It is gratifying to learn 
that the American Socialists and working men's associ- 
ations pay no attention to the call. In the words of an 
official of a powerful labor organization, "sensible ad- 
vocates of the rights of labor don't train with this com- 
munistic crowd." 



Florida Sliip Canal 

A meeting of the directors of the Florida Ship Canal 
and Transit Company has just been held in New York. 
The meeting was called to hear the report of the Chief 
Engineer as to the practicability and cost of the canal. 
The following extract is of interest: 

"I have computed that a tidewater ship-canal of suf- 
ficient width and depth to allow the passage of two sea- 
going steamers of first class without inconvenience, can 
be constructed at a total cost of $46,000,000. The total 
length of the canal will be 137^ miles and the highest 
elevation in crossing the water-shed 143 feet; but this 
deep cut would be only for a short distance. A large 
amount of excavation can be made by steam dredges. 
As a whole I am able to report that the engineering 
difliculties are decidedly less than expected. Of com- 
mercial advantages I will mention the following as the 
most important of many : 

1. The great saving of distance between the Gulf of 
Mexico ports and ports of the Atlantic States and 
Europe. 

2. Complete avoidance of the great danger o f nav- 
igation through Florida Straits. The saving of dis- 
tance on steam vessels between New York and New 
Orleans is 500 miles; New Orleans and Liverpool, 412 
miles ; New York and Pensacola, 600 miles. The gain 
by avoiding the dangerous pasHago through Floridiv 
Straits is very great." 
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A Locomotive in a Procession. 

At Austin, Nevada, on July -4, the public procession 
contained a locomotive and two flat cars which moved 
in a stately way through the main street, the ears be- 
ing decorated and fitted for the display of emblematic 
devices and caiTyiug young women representing the 
►States, and symbolizing virtues, sciences, arts and 
trades. The grade of the railroad, w^hich passes up 
through the main street of the town, from the station 
of the Nevada Central, is 12^ feet to the 100, and be- 
ing on the natural route ot the procession, the locomo- 
tive and cars were utilized to most excellent and pecu- 
liarly effective advantage. 

A correspondent says that all went smooth and easy 
enough going down the steej) grade, the brakes being 
in very competent and responsible hands, but many 
mechanically appreciative individuals were curious to 
see how4t would be in coming up — whether the speed 
could be regulated to the pace of the procession march- 
ing before and behind. But that gallant little motor, 
weighing 33,000 pounds, just worked its way up the 
steepest plain road in the country, slowly, carefully, 
with the precision of clock-work, and regulated exactl}* 
to the gait of the procession. There was no difficulty 
whatever about it. — Scientilic American. 



Artesian Wells. 
Artesian well makers say that water can be found 
anywhere, the question being only of depth. This 
would seem to be proved by operations in the Desert 
of Sahara, the last place in which one w^ould look for 
water. In that desert French Engineers have sunk 
from seventy-five to one hundred wells, which yield 
600,000 gallons of water per hour. With this water a 
large space has been brought to a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Among the more notew^orthy artesian w^ells in 
the United States is that of the Insane Asylum of St. 
Louis. It is 3,843 feet deep, and yields 4,500 gallons 
per hour. The water is warm, averaging nearly sev- 
enty-five deg. In the same city a sugar refinery has a 
well of 2,200 feet, yielding about 5,000 gallons per 
hour. In Louisville, Ky., is one 2,086 feet deep, giving 
14,000 gallons per hour. Charleston, S. C. is poorly 
situated for water, and the city council has spent much 
money in trying remedies, commencing as far back as 
1824. The result has been an artesian well 1,250 deep, 
yielding 1,200 gallons per hour. In Philadelphia the 
Continental Hotel has a 206-foot w^ell, eight inches in 
diameter, giving 2,200 gallons per hour. There is a 
deeper and more prolific well in the United States mint 
in that city. In New Orleans there are wells of 600 
feet ; one in Columbus, Ohio, 2,775 feet, and at Onarga, 
Illinois, eighty-five «iiles south of Chicago, within a 
circle of forty miles diameter, are 200 wells, averaging 
about seventy -five feet in depth, and yielding 2,225 
gallons of water per hour. On the plains and in the 
Colorado desert artesian wells are to be found, and also 



in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. Many years ago 
tlie augers used in boring a salt well, at Salina, N. Y., 
fell into some unknown lake 500 feet below the sur&ce. 
The tools weue lost, but the salt water came up abun- 
dantl3\ In California it is estimated that there are 
more than a thousand artesian wells, most of which are 
flowing. France is celebrated for these wells. One in 
the Department Pas de Calais was sunk in 1162, and is 
still flowing abundantly. The famous well at Grenelle, 
near Paris, 1,792 feet deep, was finished in 1859, and 
yields 21,000 gallons an hour. At Passy there is a well 
1,923 feet deep, giving the enormous quantity of 62,000 
gallons an hour. London has a large number of wells, 
and they may be found in almost all civilized coun- 
tries. The water from deep wells is warm, the tem- 
perature increasing a degree for every seventy-five or 
eighty feet of depth. The water is usually impregnated 
with minerals, and few^ wells give water that is fit to 
drink. While their water would serve for putting out 
fires, for the streets, washing stables, and many other 
purposes, it could not be used for drinking, cooking, or 
brewing. Their value in New York is limited, and it 
would be unsafe to depend upon them in case the Cro- 
ton should fail — New York Times. 



Impure air and Consumption. 

That breathing air already vitiated by respiration 
is a powei-ful aid in the production of consumption is 
acknowledged by all observers, and some go so far as 
to affirm this is its principal cause. The fact has been 
repeatedly noted that soldiers living in badly ventilated 
barracks furnish a much larger percentage of consump- 
tive cases than others who, in this respect, are com- 
fortably housed. The same is true of sailors ; and the 
medical histories of operatives in close and over- 
crowded ware-rooms, both here and in foreign coun- 
tries, abound with evidence of similar import. We 
have seen that respired air is deficient in oxygen, 
and contains an excess of carbonic acid, watery vapor, 
and organic matter. If it is breathed again, the blood 
immediately suffers both from lack of oxygen and from 
the accumulation of effete material. The condition of 
the blood necessarily hinders the healthy waste and re- 
pair of the tissues, and must contribute to the forma- 
tion of those depraved products which are every where 
characteristic of consumption. The tubercle^ w^hich in 
this disease make their appearance in the pulmonary 
organs consist of crude, coagulated, half organized 
masses of albumen, the abortive products of incomplete 
nutrition. And it seems but natural to expect that the 
organs with which the foreign ingredients of the at- 
mosphere come more immediately into contact, and the 
blood-vessels which they must enter on their passage 
into the system, should feel in a distinctive manner their 
noxious influence. 

Besides acting as a cause of consumption, impure air 
is a source of much suffering to those already diseased. 
The reason is obvious. The capacity of the lungs is 
more or less reduced, hence less air can be conveyed 
to the blood, and, if this is deficient in oxygen and con- 
tains impurities, the malady is directly aggravated. — . 
Thoman Jl, Hxuiey, 
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Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. — Bible. 

Every man's task is his life-preserver. — Emerson. 

Admiration is the daughter of ignorance. — Franklin. 

Know how sublime a thing it is to suifer and be 
strong. — Longfellow. 

What is birth to a man, if it shall be a stain to his 
dead ancestors to have left such an offspring? — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Man, being essentially active, must lind in activity 
his joy, as well as his beauty and glory ; and labor, 
like everything else that is good, is its own reward. — 
Whipple. 

That which wo acquire with the most difficulty we 
retain the longest ; as those who have earned a fortune 
are usually more careful of it than those who have in- 
herited one. — Colton. 

Though the mills of the gods grind slowly, yet they grind exceed- 
ing small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he 
all. — Frederick Von Logan. 

Books are not absolutely dead tilings, but do contain 
a progeny of life in them, to be as active as that soul 
whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve, as in a 
phial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. — Milton. 

One of the great masters of painting used to pre- 
pare and mix his own colors, lest some material should 
baffle his skill, and dim the lustre or cloud the majesty 
ot his finished work. Do we act upon this principle 
in regard to education?— //omc^' 3fann. 

Cynicism is seldom shallower than when it laughs at 
the **power of words" over what it contemptuously 
calls "the popular imagination." Power they certainly 
have. They are alive with sweetness, with terror, 
with pity. They have eyes, to look at you with 
strangeneHS or with response. They are even creative, 
and can wrap a world in darkness for ns, or flood it 
with light. But, in all this, they are not signs of the 
weakness of humanity ; they are the very crown and 
blossom of its supreme strength ; and the poet whom 
this faith possesses will, to the end of time, be master 
of the critic whom it deserts. — James Martineau. 

A lady engaged in teaching the Chinese in New 
York, says: *'I took up this work as a matter of duty, 
with a strong prejudice against these people. It is now 
a work of love. Before this near contact with them I 
saw only stolid indifference in their faces; they now 
beam for me with intelligence. And more deep and 
heart-felt gratitude than they express for any little 
favor shown them, I have never met. This work is a 
most inspiring revelation to me. I have come to love 
these Chinamen for their many beautiful qualities of 
heart, and I respect them sincerely for their admirable 
qualities of head. All that I have come in contact 



with appear to me to be possessed of the highest and 
best instincts of the gentleman." 

American children do not seem to be numerous, and 
are not as healthy or as joyous as in England, but very 
precocious. They grow up, some of them, into girls, 
who are the prettiest despots in the world. Each 
American girl seems to be an oasis of picturesque un- 
reasonableness in a desert of common sense, able to 
talk on every subject, whether she knew anything of 
it or not, with lovely hands and feet, and the prettiest 
boots in the world. — Oscar Wilde. 

Endeavor to be always patient of the faults and im- 
perfections of others, for thou hast many faults and 
imperfections of thy own that require a reciprocation 
of forbearance. If thou art not able to make thyself 
that which thou wishest to be, now canst thou exipect 
to mold another in conformity to thy will? — Thomas 
A'Kempis. 



The Saloon Must Oo. 



The coffee- bouse experiment in Boston is only six- 
teen months old, but has reached $1,000 profit a month. 
The capital was furnished by benevolent men who 
looked for no pecuniary return. The Casino coffee- 
house was opened in February, 1882, and occupied the 
whole of a building. Plate-glass windows, hard-wood 
finished, decorated walls and tasteful furnishings served 
to remove smy impression of cheap charity. There 
were two entrances ; one for women, opening directly 
into drawing rooms, and the other, for men, to a " coffee 
bar," where coffee, cocoa, etc., sandwiches and simple 
refreshments were sold ; and in the rear were billiard 
and pool tables, with chairs for persons watching the 
games. Cigars were sold at the coffee counter, and 
smoking was allowed. Overhead was a reading-room 
and an apartment fitted up with tables for games. The 
idea was to provide all the social attractionB of the 
saloons, with the exception of intoxicating drinks. A 
ijew coffee-house was soon projected, the Alhambra, 
which is eVen more attractive in its decorations and 
furnishings than the Casino, and equally successful. — 
Hotel Reporter. 



Temperance School Law. 

Michigan is now ready to open her schools under 
the following law passed by the last General Assembly: 

Chap. 3, Sec. 15. The people of the State of Michigan 
enact that the district board shall specify the studies 
to be learned in the schools of the district, provided, 
always that provisions shall be made for instructing 
all pupils in every school in physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics generally upon the human 
system. 

Chap. 12, Sec. 4. No certificate shall be granted any 
person to teach in the schools of Michigan and afler 
Sep. 1, 1884, who has not passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation in physiology and hygiene, with particular refer- 
ence to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and 
narcotics upon the human system. 
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Putnam County. 

CtBEENOastlk, Al(j. l(i, 1883. 



Editor of Educational Weekly : 

The educational interests of Putnam county are in 
unusually fine condition. The corps of teachers is I 
stronger than ever before. A large ])ercent of the i 
teachers are graduates of the High School, or have spent | 
much time in attendance at Asbury University, or I 
have attended the State Normal School. Few counties 
in the State have more well educated people among 
their teachers. 

Sup't. L. E. Smedley has just entered upon his second 
term. He is decidedly efficient in* his work and has 
the confidence of the teachers and the support of the 
trustees. The schools of the county are well equipped 
with houses and desirable appliances. 

J. M. Study continues in charge of the Greencastle 
schools. Scarcely a change has been made in the corps 
of city teachers for the coming year. Mr. Study is do- 
ing excellent work. As an indication, the high school 
is growing rapidly ,and additional accommodations have 
just been added for the increasing numbers of high 
school pupils. The annual teachers' institute has been 
in session this week. The attendance has been very 
large and the intererst unabated. Prof Eli F. Brown 
Prof. J. B. BeMotte, and Mrs Sammies, have been th'e 
principal instructors. Their work has been of the most 
acceptable character. 

The all absorbing topic in the county, is Asbury Uni- 
versity. The institution, is very likely to secure the 
magnificent endowment of Mr. DePau w. The prospects 
for an increased attendance the coming year are flatter- 
ing. But few changes in the faculty were made at the 
close of the last year. Profs. Patterson McNutt, and 
J. M. Mansfield retire from the institution, and the 
work they have heretofore done is distributed among 
the other members of the faculty. Profs. DeMotte and 
Baker are making enviable reputations in their work in 
Physics and Chemistry. 

G, W. Lee is in the field as a book agent. Mr. Tomlin 
and Miss Mattie Williams, graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School, are to teach in the county the ensuing 
year. 

Shelby County. 

The County Institute will be held at Shelbyville, 
commencing Monday, August 27, and will be in charge 
of Superintendent Douglass Dobbins. Mrs. Kate Hu- 
ron, Prof E. A. Smith, County Superintendent of Han- 
cock county, and Prof. I. H. Brown, the noted elocu- 
tionist, have been engaged as instructors and lecturers. 
Messrs. H. C. Gordon and T. H. B. Treadway, both 
well known teachers, will also assist. Mr. Dobbins is 
an active and progressive superintendent, and those 
who know him saj he is sure to 8uccee4 well in his 



work. He is endeavoring to secure an attendance at 
the Institute of all the 166 teachers of the county. In- 
dications are that they will be present. 

The schools of Shelby county and of Shelbyville are 
in excellent condition. The teachers from Shelbyville 
always get good licenses. This is due to the splendid 
abilities and zeal of Prof R. S. Page, whose resigna- 
tion to accept a position in Ohio, is universally regret- 
ted. His labors have brought the Shelbyville schools 
to a high degree of perfection. Fortunately, however, 
the board has secured the services of Prof. W. H. Fer- 
tich, of Mishawaka, as his successor, who will undoubt- 
edly carry on the good work efficiently. 



Owen Connty. 



The Owen County Institute has been in session 
during the past week at Spencer, with Sup't. O. P. 
Mc Auley in charge. The principal work was done 
by Mr. S. E. Harwood, superintendent of the Spen- 
cer schools, and Prof. Lilly, superintendent at Gos- 
port. Prof. Harwood has been conducting a Sum- 
mer Normal at Spencer. He ts a graduate of the 
State University, and is a talented man. 

The institute seems to be rapidly acquiring an in- 
dependence that will be valuable to it. Though it 
has had no foreign aid, it seems not to have 
needed it. Another good sign was that the teachers 
all seemed to respond to questions more free- 
ly than usual. There was not much lecturing, but a 
great deal of general discussion by the teachers, on 
various subjects. This discussion was generally dig- 
nified and profitable. 

The evenings during the institute have been profit- 
ably spent in various ways. A social was held Tues- 
day evening at the opera house — which, by the way, 
is a very pretty little hall — at which there were re- 
sponses to several toasts. Mr. Harwood responded 
to the sentiment, *The Teacher of Yesterday, To- 
day and To-morrow." His remarks were spicy and 
highly entertaining. 

Other responses were made by Prof. Ailey, of the 
Spencer High School, Judge Roberts and others. 
All the exercises of the institute were listened to at- 
tentively by the teachers, and most of them were 
greatly benefited by the week spent together. 

Morgan Connty. 

The Institute this week has been conducted by Sup*t 
E. W. Paxson, assisted almost exclusively by 
home talent, among whom were Superintendent Star- 
key, of the Martinsville schools, and Messrs. Pierce, 
Smith, Chambers and Bell. Prof. J. B. Roberts, of 
Indianapolis, was present, and gave one lesson. 

The attendance was over one hundred, including 
about two-thirds of the'teachers of the county. The 
meetings were held in the Public School building. 
The outline prepared under the direction of the 
State Board, was used and, as in most cases else- 
where, gave good satisfaction. 

There was quite a lively interest manifested in the 
educational progress of the State, and the teachers 
all realize the importance of carefully preparing for 
their work, in order to keep fairly abreast .of the 
times. 
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Amenoan Literature. 

The following outline of American literature was 
prepared for the outline of county institute work in 
use at this time in the institutes of the States. It is 
so valuable that it is inserted here in full, that teachers 
may have it for guide and reference : 

1. The first book written in America. (John Smith's 
History of Virginia, from which most of the ac- 
counts of the early history of the Old Dominion 
are taken. It was published in England.) 

2. The earliest phase of American literature, theo- 
• logical and controversial. 

a. Eeasons for this. 

b. Noted theological writers — Thomas Hooker, 
John Cotton, Eqger Williams, etc. 

c. Specimens of the period extant — Cotton Mather's 
"Witchcraft" (a literary curiosity), Edwards on 

the Will (a standard text book), etc. 

3. The second phase, political and oratorical. 

a. Eeasons for this. 

b. Noted orators — Patrick Henry, of Ya. ; Samuel 
Adams and James Otis, of Mass. ; and others. 

4. Four noted compositions. 

First. The Declaration of Independance. 1. 
By whom written. 2. When adopted. 8. Its 
remarkable features. 
Second. The Constitution of the Ignited States. 

1. By whom written. (Gouverneur Morris.) 2. 
Adopted by what convention. 3. When adopt- 
ed. 4. When ratified and declared in force. 
Third. The Madison Papers. 1. Their contents. 
(Full reports of constitutional convention, etc.) 

2. By whom written. 3. How valuable. (As a 
commentary on the Constitution.) 4. How long 
unpublished. (Over fifty years.) 

Fourth. The Federalist. 1. When published. 

2. Where published. 3. What its object. 4. 
What its result. 5. Who were its contributors. 
What was their signature. (Publius.) 

Next in order is the more varied literature of 
the constitutional period. 

5. Five great statesmen. 

First. Daniel Webster. Char.: 1. Profundity 
of thought. 2. Clearness of expression. 3. Bold 
and striking images. 4. . Majestic diction and 
manner. 

Second. Henry Clay. Char.: 1. Frank and 
chivalrous spirit. 2. Freshness and beauty of 
thought. 3. Gracefulness of language and man- 
ner. 

Third. John C. Calhoun. Char.: 1. Intense 
energy of expression. 2. Vehemence in manner. 

3. Impressiveness in argument. 

Fourth. Charles Sumner. Char. : 1. Finished 
and scholarly address. 2. Taste and skill in par- 



liamentary oratory, 3. Exhaustive presentation 
of subject. 

Fifth. John Quincy Adams. Char. : 1. Earn- 
estness and persistence. 2. Remarkable knowl- 
edge on all subjects. 3. Simplicity of speech. 

PART II. 

1. The poets. 

First. The poet of nature — Bryant. 

a. He interprets Nature in all her forms. 

b. He is happiest in description of American 
scenery. 

Second. The artistic poet — Longfellow. 

a. Artistic skill in the use of words. 

b. Grace and beauty of style. 

c. Perfection of metre and euphony. 
Third. The poet of freedom — Whittier. 

a. Earnestness of appeal. 

b. Tenderness ot feeling. 

c. Simplicity of language. 

Fourth. The artificial poet — Holmes. 

a. Keen and pointed wit. 

b. Polished verse, resembling that of Pope. 
Fifth. The martial bard— Halleck. 

1. Power of awakening enthusiasm. 

2. Deep pathos. 

2. The Historians. 

First. George Bancroft — 1. His great work. 
(History of America, 10 vols.) 2. His industry 
in collecting scattered records of our early his- 
tory. 3. His care and skill in ascertaining facts 
and eliminating the doubtful and false. 4. Dig- 
nity of style. 

Second. William H. Prescott — 1. Principal 
works. (C^onq. of Mexico, etc.) 2. Unequaled 
romance of subject. 3. Absorbing interest of 
narration. 4. Depiction of beautiful scenes and 
of sublime and terrible tragedies. 5. Graceful 
and eloquent language. 

Third. John Lothrop Motley — 1. Principal 
works. (Else of the Dutch Eepublic, John of 
Barneveld, etc.) 2. Unromantic character of 
subject — a phlegmatic people of a small, poor, 
and dreary land. 3. Eelation of a tremendous 
and heroic struggle for human liberty. 4. Deep 
sympathy in the contest between liberty and op- 
pression. 5. Stirring portrayal of heroic spirit. 
6. Analysis of character and motive. 7. Pure 
and elegant style. 

3. Buthors of Prose Fiction and Belles Lettres. 
First. Charles Brockton Brown — Wrote first 
American novel — Wieland. 

Second. James Fennimore Cooper — 1. Was the 
first great novelist. 2. Wrote ^The Spy," ''The 
Pilot," etc. 

Third. Nathaniel Hawthorne— Wrote /'The 
House of Seven Gables," "The Marble Faun," etc. 
Fourth. Washington Irving— 1 . Principal works: 
"The Sketch Book," "The Traveler," etc. 2. 
Purity of language, recalling the style of Addi- 
son. 3. Graceful and elegant diction, resembling 
that of Goldsmith. 
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The Hew Method of Teaching Geography. 



SARAH H. BAYLIE, LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

Keal education requires that the mind of the pupils 
should be brought into actual and systematic contact 
with things ; they should be brought face to face with 
real objects so that their properties and relations may 
become familiar to them. To obtain this advantage, 
the pupils must observe, experiment and work out re- 
sults for themselves. 

The old method of memorizing in monotonous or- 
der all the capes and bays of Europe, the rivers and 
mountains of Asia, or the important towns and cities 
of America, is numbered with the things of the past. 
The study of geography can no longer be looked upon 
as a means of mental discipline, but rather as an instru- 
ment in obtaining a practical acquaintance with our 
neighbors, our country, ourselves. The one aim to be 
kept in view throughout the entire study is the re- 
lation as to physical features, climate etc. that one coun- 
try bears to another. To assist in effecting this object 
the new method of map-modeling has been introduced 
into the Normal College of this place, that the teachers 
may be instructed in the work, and test its merits in 
the country schools the coming winter. 

Map-modeling is the result of experiments made by 
Prof. Owen, of New Harmony, Ind., who says, "After 
many trials I find nothing so cheap, clear, plastic and 
durable, for this purpose, as putty. Bought at whole- 
sale, it can be had for four cents or less." 

A lump is taken on a knife, and is spread out thin 
upon a board about one foot square and one inch thick, 
upon which a little mucilage has previously been 
brushed, to make the putty adhere to the board. At 
first the pupil only gives rudely the outline of the 
country, then, either the same day or the next, with a 
knife or a chisel, the edges can be trimmed to give the 
exact outline. 

Boiling some putty between the hands, the mountain 
ranges are then laid on, giving prominence to the peaks. 
The rivers are then traced and their course through 
the mountains must be carefully cut. 

The hills are added of inferior height, and shallow 
basins and groves are excavated for lakes and rivers. 

Prof Owen further says that if the pupils under- 
stand the general outline of geology, they may then 
select a system of colors. He selected those of the 
rain-bow, beginning with the Archean rocks, with 
black and brown, then giving the Palezoic the different 
shades of red and orange ; the Mesozoic of yellow ; the 
Cenozoic of blue and indigo ; the Quaternary of violet 
and white. 

This method has been tested in the New Harmony 
schools, with pupils running from twelve years of age. 
They were delighted with the variety, and made very 
accurate models. The claim made for this method is 
that with putty, the children can model cheaply for 
themselves, and thus be interested and learn rapidly. 

For those wishing to try this system, the following 
outlines may be of some value: 



MAP M0I>ELlN(i. 

1. Materials: 

a. Board about one foot square. 

b. Flexible rules. 

c. Lead pencil. 

d. Putty and mucilage. 

2. Order of construction : 

a. Spread the mucilage on the board, leaving a 
margin of one inch or more. 

b. Spread putty on the board: 

c. Lightl}' draw parallels and meridians. 

d. First trace the outline of the countr}', then 
with a knife carefully cut it. 

e. Form the mountain ranges, hills, etc., by placing 
small pieces of putty on the surface, giving 
prominence to mountain peaks. 

f Excavate shallow basins and grooves for the 
lakes and rivers. 

3. Cost of materials — about 5c. for each pupil. 

4. Benefits resulting: 

a. Affords a variety of employment. 

b. Arouses the dullest pupils. 

c. Gives an idea of the relative positions of 
countries. 

d. Incites a child to display its originality. 

e. Cultivates neatness. 



The Drawing Lessoxt 

The lessons in drawing must at first be extremely 
simple. Exercises in drawing lines that connect points 
so as to construct erect, horizontal and oblique lines, 
may first be given. The combination of lines into 
simple figures, such as squares, triangles and other 
simple forms, will follow, and prove very interesting. 
In these exercises the pupils are to be taught to judge 
carefully of distance and position, and at the same 
time to move the pencil. A Dixon M, or Faber is suit- 
able. They do not need rulers and erasers. They 
must be taught from the first to judge carefully with 
the eye, and to let the work stand after it is once placed 
upon the paper. By doing the work very lightly at 
first, if a point or line is out of place, the correct line 
can be drawn, and the wrong line be left unused. As 
a means of testing the eye, and of aiding it to judge 
more correctly, pupils may at times be permitted to 
measure the work they have done. 

TO DRAW A FIGURE. 

1. Select and locate the principal points accurately. 

2. Sketch the main lines lightly. 

3. Test the correctness of the figure, and if suflicient- 
ly correct, strengthen such lines as are intended to 
bring out the figure. 

4. Elaborate and shade the figure if required. 

5. At all times do each step's work carefully and 
completely before beginning the next. 

6. Keep the drawing clean and free from blur and 
erasure. 

TO VARY THE LESSON. 

1. Draw from dictation and copy. 

2. Draw from dictation or copy alone. 

3. Reproduce figures from memory. 
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4. Permit pupils to desi/^n figures according to their 
own fancy and taste. 

After pupils have ^^cqui^ed some degree of ease in 
moving the pencil and in judging distance and position, 
introduce the drawing of simple curves. To draw a 
curve observe carefully its general shape, and how far 
it departs from the straight line on which i rests. 
Notice if it touches other lines, and how it passes them. 
Trace the line very lightly at first, and in strengthen- 
ing it improve the shape as much as possible. 

The following curves are introduced into the figures 
heretofore given : 

COPY AND DICTATION. 




Draw the square and its diameters and diagonals as 
heretofore directed. Take each curve in order and 
trace it. When the'whole is complete in light line, 
make the line heavy as indicated in the copy. 




P^dagagiiis. 



Prepare the straight-lined figure as required. Sketch 
the curves as in the last figure, adding the partial 
curves on the opposite side in each case. Strengthen 
the heavy lines. Shade the parts indicated by drawing 
straight, light linos of uniform weight and equally dis- 
tant from one another. Notice the direction in which 
the shade-lines are drawn. 



The Management of the Primary Ghrade. 

J^rom tfu Report of Hubert M. Skinner, Principal of th4 BrookviUe 
Graded Schools. 

There are few evils connected with the work of graded schools 
more generally recognized by principals or more carefully guarded 
against than the tendency of the prinrary rooms to an undue 
increase in membership. This tendency, unless counteracted, 
increases from year to year. In these rooms, and especially in the 
lower room, the pupil obviously requires the most individual at- 
tention of the instructor; and if the membership be out of propor- 
tion to the teaching force, it will be difficult to prepare many ot the 
pupils for promotion at the close of the year. Those who remain 
will but increase the disproportion of the membership and increase 
the difficulty for the ensuing year. 

Educators have counteracted this tendency only by the use of the 
most effective methods of instruction and by the most judicious 
economy of time. 

Experience has shown that under such conditions the work as- 
signed to the first year can be completed in that t«me by most pu- 
pils. Those who enter late in the session, or who are absent a 
considerable portion of the year, will form a second class, and will 
require to remain in th^ room longer. But all or nearly all of the 
large number who enter at the commencement of the session and 
remain to the close may be prepared to enter the grade above and 
leave room for others below. 

Somewhat more than one-third of the pupils enrolled in the 
graded school within the past year had not completed the work of 
the first year, as prescribed in the course at the time they entered. 
It was impossible that all these should recite in a single room or to 
a single tfeacher. Hence, I divided the work of the first year be- 
tween the teachers of the two primary rooms, and the transfers 
from one room to the other were mere matters of convenience. 

It was the object of our unceasing care lo prepare the pupiU of 
this grade for promotion as rapidly as practicable, taking care, 
however, that no promotions should be made without due prepara- 
tion on the part of the pupil, and that while this work might be 
rapid, it should be at the same time thorough and satisfactory. 

The work of the grade was conducted with a view to the careful 
economy of time. Much of the oral work in general exercises 
common to primary rooms was dispensed with, in order that there 
might be more time for reading, writing, and number, which are 
absolutely essential. Writing was taught in connection with read- 
ing from the start. The Word-Method was used by beginners for 
a time, and then the First Reader (containing lessons in script) was 
taken up and completed. The pupil.s were taught the first lessons 
in Arithmetic orally, and with an eflort to cultivate their reason- 
ing faculties. 

The well known success of the new methods introduced in the 
Boston primary schools, last year, led me to ask Superintendent 
Seaver, of that city, an explanation of the nature of his work. The 
reply to my question was as follows : 

'The new methods in use in our primary schools relate mainly 
to the reading and writing. Both are taught together from the 
.start. In reading the Word-Method is used at the very outset, and 
the so-called * phonic method ' is united with it further on. In the 
elements of arithmetic, we are trying to get rid of merely formal 
mechanical drill,and put the teaching on abetter basis in the activity 
of the child's reasoning power. 

"There is probably nothing new in the methods we are using. I 
understand that some or all of them are more or less well practiced 
in the schools of several cities of the West. Our methods were 
somewhat out of date, and needed changing." 

Within the year, numerous promotions were made from the first 
grade, and the abnormally large membership was thus considerably 
reduced. With the use of the best methods, the membership m?" 
be still further reduced. It will not be necessary again to ass" 
the pupils of a single class to different rooms. 
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THE DEPATJW EHDOWMEHT. 



It has been the privilege of the editor of the 
Weekly to spend the past week in the shadow of 
Asbury University. No matter of greater import- 
ance now stands before the State than the interests of 
Asbury University in securing the magnificent en- 
dowment conditionally offered by Mr. DePauw. Put- 
nam county has raised its part of the required amount 
necessary to secure the endowment. 

It is difficult to say what is true of the amount to 
be raised by the denomination throughout the State. 
It is probable that $70,000 or more are still lacking. 
That the denomination is amply able to raise the 
amount is unquestioned, and the feeling is that the 
sum will be forthcoming. The state has until Octo- 
ber 4th to bring up the lacking amount. Surely the 
opportunity is too great to be lost. One cannot 
think that the people of Indiana will permit such an 
offer as that of Mr DePauw to escape their accept- 
ance and response. 

If the endowment is secured it is proposed to or- 
ganize the University with the following colleges and 
special schools: 



College of Literature and Liberal Arts. 
College of Theology. 
College of Medicine. 
College of Law. 

Special Schools. 
School of Music. 
School of Oratory. 
School of Pedagogics. 
School of Practical Business. 
School of Fine Arts. 
School of Industrial Arts. 
School of Applied Sciences. 
School of Engineering. 

The question of exact location in the city of Green- 
castle has not yet been settled. There is no contest 
among the citizens about the matter. The citizens 
are perfectly willing that Mr. DePauw should select 
whatever location he may prefer. What the city of 
Greencastle wishes is to secure the magnificent be- 
quest, and that too, thankfully, and without wrangle 
among themselves. Certain parties who own proper- 
ty in the squares that are to be vacated are disposed 
to hold on' for high figures. This is to be regretted 
and may prove of great annoyance. 

Ample buildings are to be erected immediately 
upon securing the endowment. Mr. DePauw was 
greatly disappointed at the August Meeting that the 
way was not then clear for him to proceed at once 
to put into operation his great purposes. 

Mr. DePauw at first preferred to locate the Univer- 
sity in Kansas. He still feels disposed to center the 
institution farther west. For this reason the present 
is a most critical season. Should the 4th of October 
next, pass without the denomination throughout the 
country having raised its portion, it is altogether 
probable that such failure will hopelessly end the 
prospects for the endowment of. Asbury, and the 
great development of Indiana. 

In the latest circular sent out by the Committee 
there occur these important passages. 

**The Committee have consulted freely with Mr. 
DePauw since the adjournment of the Board, and we 
feel warranted in saying that if between the present 
and the fourth day of October the conditions are ful- 
filled according to the measure of what may be fairly and 
reasonably expected in the premises then a liberal and 
satisfactory provision for the future development of 
the University may be expected from Mr. DePauw. 
If these conditions are not met in a liberal spirit then 
the whole enterprise in its leading features fails. To 
she end that we may still succeed in this magnificent 
enterprise, we therefore exhort and bee ch eve 
friend of the cause of Christian education to rally to 
the rescue. The crisis is upon us. It is give a little 
and gain every thing, or give nothing and endanger 
all. Let each one lay the great matter to heart and 
go to work in the cause. Let every community in 
the State be at once organized. Not a moment is 
to be spared. Your committee tell you frankly that 
there is imminent danger of failure. We are brought 
face to face with the issue. We also tell you that 
there is a fair probability of success. Courage, per- 
sistency and sacrifice will now bring us to the goal. 
If all do their duty, we shall succeed. If only a few, 
then we shall fail. Let no one in this great emergency 
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in the educational history of Indiana put his responsi- 
bility upon another. Come to the help of our Uni- 
versity. Give liberally to the cause. Do something 
to save this magnificent work from collapse and dis- 
grace." 

The above appeal should ring in the ear of every 
true educator in the State, until he would give no 
sleep to his eyes nor rest to his feet until he had done 
all that he could to secure the great reward offered to 
the educational interests of the State. Shame upon 
Indiana if she lets the opportunity pass and fails in 
her duty. 



THE MORVIirO EXERCISE. 

The opening exercise of the common school de- 
serves attention far beyond any that it has yet re- 
ceived. In very many schools it is wholly ignored, 
in many others it is managed in such a manner that a 
barren formality is substituted for the fruitful season 
of good influence that ought to prevail. Coming as 
it does as the first lesson of the day it ought to pre- 
pare for the whole day's work. Its lessons are those 
of good will, helpfulness, obedience, love, reverence, 
cheerfulness, industry, patience and happiness. The 
exercise ought not to be long. It ought to be inter- 
esting and adapted to the understanding of children. 
The teacher may measure the success of his exercise 
by the degree of pleasant feeling engendered, and the 
disposition to right action that prevails because of 
what is said or done. The test is not to be found in 
what is said or read, but in the effect that is produced. 

Fortunately the law permits the teacher reasonable 
freedom in this exercise. For this reason the re- 
sponsibility rests upon the teacher. It may be well 
for the teacher to read well-chosen selections from 
scripture, and at times to offer prayer if he really feels 
the prayer that he offers. Certainly little or no good 
can come from the reading of selections in a meaning- 
less manner, and the recital of prayers in a formal and 
unfeeling spirit. The greatest mistake of all is for the 
teacher to use the opening exercise as an occasion in 
which to promulgate some peculiar religious view. 
The successful teacher will vary his opening exercises 
so that they may prove of greater interest. . He will 
read selections from scripture and offer prayer when 
it seems the best thing to do. At other times he will 
select appropriate sentiment from various sources, 
either in prose or verse, and have the children com- 
mit these passages in their full significance. At oth- 
er times he may read stories intended to teach valua- 
ble lessons, or relate the important particulars of the 
lives of great and good men. Very often will he en- 
deavor to incite his school to emulate the lives of the 
good. The power of personal examples is almost un- 
limited with young people. The boy who is moved 
by a resolution to rise to excellence, whose ambition 
toward goodness is kindled anew each morning, has 
received the most valuable lesson of the day. 

It IS the purpose of the Weekly to give each week 
some simple passages that the teachers may use in 
addition to such selections as they may make for 
themselves. 

In connection with the reading and recitation of se- 
lections the school ought to sing. Songs of suitable 



sentiment are quite as effective for good as the pass- 
ages that are read. A school that is taught to sing well 
can scarcely be a bad school. A person who really 
loves the sentiment of song and poetry can scarce- 
ly be evil. 

Lessons upon good behavior, upon how to take 
care of the health, upon the use of tobacco and alco- 
hol, upon honesty, upon love of country, upon duty, 
upon what to read, and upon similar subjects related 
to every day life are not out of place in a morning ex- 
ercise. It is by combining these subjects of ordinary 
life with better motives and higher sentiments that the 
moral lesson is productive of practical results. What 
the pupil needs to get from his school is practical 
goodness. 
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St. Hicholas. 

St Nicholas for September is a bright and breezy au- 
tumn number, which Louisa M. Alcott opens with a 
charming story of child-life entitled *' Little PyramuB 
and Thisbe." Mr. Daniel Beard tells us of hia young 
friends " Tom, Dick and Harry, in Florida. ^* Lost in 
the Woods" is a graphic account of the remarkable ad- 
ventures of the Lorre children, who for more than a 
week last summer wandered through the forests of 
northern Michigan. The " Work and Play " depart- 
ment contains the first half of a profusely illustrated 
article on " The Playthings and Amusements of an Old- 
fashioned Boy," who lived when boys had to make 
their own toys or go without. The number has many 
other articles and stories of interest. It is profusely 
illustrated and has its usual quota of short sketches, 
poems, etc. 



The September Century. 

Unusual variety and range in illustration and read- 
ing matter and an out-of-door quality befitting the 
season are the distinctive qualifications of the Septem- 
ber Century. A fine portrait of Robert Burns is the 
frontispiece. In the same number is a delightful ac- 
count of " A Burns Pilgrimage," freshly gleaned in the 
poet's country. Richly illustrated articles on " Cape 
Cod," "Indian Wars in the Colonies," and " A Musk- 
Ox Hunt" add much to its interest. Of popular scientific 
interest are Ernest Ingersoirs account of "Professor 
Agassiz's Laboratory," at Newport, with a portrait of 
Alexander Agassiz; and "The Tragedies of the Nests," 
by John Burroughs, while Roger Riordan's "Ornamen- 
tal Forms of Nature" is timely and valuable. A forci- 
ble argument to prove the future supremacy of New 
York over all the other great cities of the world is made 
by W. C. Conant, under the title, "Will New York be 
the Final World Metropolis?" 

This issue of the Century is up to its usual high 
standard. It contains besides the above mentioned 
articles, many others which we have not space to 
mention. Among others are several articles of educa- 
tional interest which will repay reading. 
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Capt. Eads has so far received $1,800,000 for his work 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

'S. P. McCrea is conducting a thriving summer school 
at Bluifton, nearly 100 students in attendance. 

A. il. Charman will assist in the department of meth- 
ods in the State Normal school the ensuing year. 

W. X. Hailman, of La Porte, promises to contribute 
some articles to the Weekly on primary- teaching. 

W. J. McCoy, of Jackson county, and who is well 
known at the State Normal School, has accepted a po- 
sition in the schools of Nebraska. 

Rev. David B. Knickerbacker, the newly-elected 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Indiana, will enter 
upon his duties here October next. 

Mr. James Hamilton, sr., one of the most active school 
veterans of the southern portion of the Stote, is still in 
fine health and enjoys a most pleasant reputation. 

A. C. Goodwin, formerly superintendent of Clarke 
county, is doing good work for the Kentucky schools 
by his efficient management of the Owensboro schools. 

Superintendent W. H. Fertich, of the Mishawaka 
schools, has been elected superintendent of the schools 
at Shelby vi lie. Mr. Fertich 's successor has not been 
named. 

As will be seen by an editorial on another page As- 
bury University is passing a critical stage in the ques- 
tion of endowment. Every friend of education should 
do his duty in this hour of need. 

J. C. Fletcher has visited the ruins of Casamicciola, 
in Southern Italy, since the recent earthquake. He 
states that not less than 6,000 persons perished, in a 
destruction that lasted only seven seconds. 

The Institute at Greencastle last week was one of the 
largest and most successful that has been held in the 
county. No institute in the State ornaments its pro- 
grammes more handsomely w^ith recitations and music. 

J. N. Study, chairman of the executive committee of 
the State Teachers' Association, assures us that a 
strong programme is neai'ly completed for the next 
meeting. Industrial education will receive a promi- 
nent place in the discussions. 

Superintendent John W. Holcombe is visiting as 
many of the county institutes as possible. Mr. Hol- 
combe makes many friends b}' his plain and sensible 
talks to teachers. We have heard him in several of 
his discourses, and always with pleasure and profit. 

One of the most interesting features of the Louis- 
ville exposition is the successful operation of the Edi- 
son Electric Light Conpany's apparatus. Five thous- 
and burners are operated in a single "plant." The 
lights are under the most perfect control, easil}' turned 
down or up, and moved from place to place. The 



illuminating powers are sufficient to light up the re- 
motest corner of the exhibition. 

D. O. Mills has presented the state of California a 
magnificent piece of statuary, representing Columbus 
at the court of Queen Isabella. It is nine feet high 
and cost $35,000. and will be placed at the rotunda of 
the capital, at Sacramento, at Mills's expense. 

President E. B. White is helping in the institute 
work of the State this season in a most effective man- 
ner. He has arranged to spend an entire week in each 
county in which he works. No worker can do much 
good in an institute in less than a week's time. One- 
day exercises by transient workers are of scarcely any 
value to teachers. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held in Minneapolis 
last week, Indiana was represented by A. M. Butler, 
secretary Brookville Society of Natural History, 
Brookville; Mildred S. Cox, New Harmony; E. T. 
Cox, geologist. New Harmony; J. M. Coulter, professor 
of biology, Wabash College, Crawfordsville ; Lillie J. 
Mar£in, teacher of science, High School, Indianapolis. 

The simplest postoffice in the world is in the Magellan 
Straits, and has been established there for many years. 
It consists of a small cask, which is chained to the 
rocks of the extreme cape in the straits, opposite Terre 
del Fuego. Each passing ship sends a boat to open the 
cask and take letters out and place others in it. The 
postoffice is self-acting, therefore it is under the pro- 
tection of all the navies of all nations, and up to the 
present time there is not a single case to report, in 
which any abuse of the privileges it affords has taken 
place. 

The following table gives the salaries of the various 
grades of teachers in some of the leading cities : 



Citv. 



luaianapollB i $:V«W 

Evttiisville 1 2,o(K) 

Terre Haute 1 2,000 

FortWajne j 2.500 

Detroit 1 4,0(M) 

Cleveland 1 3,500 

ColumbiiM 3,000 

Cinciiiiiati 3,600 

Buffalo.... ,. 5.000 

Albany I 

Milwaiikw '. 3,<«I0 






.9083 ... 
..7(K> ... 
..7251... 



B> 



o 
B 






•I- 



..$471 

.. 500 
...4W 



.$471 
..30(1 
..4(1'.) 
..413 



1,2«« ( 

079' «0I>, 

l,473l 77» 

1.062| 5.V.' 

1,100 475, 

1,015; ."MK)| 



.61{» 
.540 

.m2 

.556 
.450 

.5<I0 



The city of London contains an area of about 122 
square miles. It .will surprise many that an American 
city will soon embrace no less than about 6,000 square 
miles, though the population will hardly equal that of 
London, The mayor of Santa Babara, Cal., is seeking 
to consolidate city and county in order to save about 
$8,000 a year in municipal expenses. The town would 
then have the county's boundar}^ for its own, and it 
would be no unusual thing for citizens to have from 
30,000 to 40,000 acres to th*eir front yards. America is 
bound to keep up with the eastern world and doesn't 
care much how it has to be done. 
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Purdue TTniversity 

President J. H. Smart, of Purdue University, has re- 
turned from the East, where he has been in the inter- 
ests of the institution. For the chair of Mechanical 
Engineering he has obtained, by detail from the govern- 
ment, the services of Major Stahl, of the Navy Depart- 
ment, who is excellently qualified for the position. A 
competent professor of chemistry, whose name has not 
yet been made public, has been engaged. lender the 
direction of Prof Smart, Purdue University promises 
to enter upon a renewed career of usefulness. — Indiana- 
polis Jotirnal. 

The Umbrella in France. 

In the course of fifty years the umbrella trade has 
made remarkable progress in France, and especially J n 
Paris. In the year of 1830 there were but 115 um- 
brella makers in the capital, with a business amount- 
ing to about £180,000 per annum, while the trade 
throughout the whole of the country did not exceed 
£280,000 a year. Seventeen years later the number of 
makers in France had increased to 303, their business 
yielding £400,000 per annum ; but last year the num- 
ber of umbrella and sunshade makers in Paris alone 
had risen to 408, and there was employed 1,508 work- 
men, making £520,000 worth of umbrellas. Including 
also the manufacture of umbrellas in other towns, such 
as Lyons and Bordeaux, the total value of the articles 
made in France last year amounts to nearly £1 , 200,000. 
From this total, £200,000 represented the quantity 
of umbrellas— 163,231 of silk 23,217 of alpaca and 585^- 
305 of cotton — which were exported to different coun- 
tries, Turkey being far the best customer, — *SY. James 
Gazette. 



Commendatory. 

To the Public: 

Having been engaged in teaching for some time, and 
for the past two years superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Marion, Grant county, Indiana, I concluded, 
after careful deliberation, to change my vocation 
and enter the business arena of life. Preparatory to 
embarking in business, however, I deemed it essential 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of book-keeping and 
its co-relative commercial subjects, by attending a 
practical business college. Being a comparative 
stranger in the city I consulted a number of prominent 
citizens, and they advised me to attend Granger's Prac- 
tical Business College^ at which institution I have been 
in attendance for a number of weeks ; and it affords me 
pleasure to cordially recommend it as very superior 
and eminently worthy of the great patronage it is re- 
ceiving. 

A. H. Hastings. 
Indianapolis Aug. 20, 1883. 



ger, in connection with his business college. I believe 
he has a thorough honest school, in which I can work 
according to my own notions of correct teaching and 
training in the English Department. 1 can conscien- 
tiously recommend the Kchool. 

HiKAM Hadley. 
Indianapolis Aug. 20, 1883. 



€1? iio«[«»»8 ixws?. 



Seek Knowledge. 

Who would tiirry on the lowlands of ignoi*anee ? Are 
not the highlands of knowledge more broad, bright and ' 
beautiful ? 

Let us go up where the breezes are fresh from sunlit 
mountain-peaks, and light floods the landscapes. 

There are no treacherous pitfalls, but we may see 
and know that our feet are sure. 

Wisdom smiles under hor coronet of stars, and beck- 
ons our standard-bearers. 

There is no danger so appalling as that of ignorance. 

(rropi ng in its darkness, wo stumble upon ail con- 
ceivable sorrows and follies. 

The violation of the laws of j)hysical existence fills 
countless graves with forms which the spirit, should 
have worn much longer, for its highent good. In igno- 
rance we unwittingly scar and stain our souls with sins 
! which pain and weaken us here and in heaven. 

Ignorance involves nations in war, and laj's low their 
champions of honor, amidst the wailing of broken 
homes and hearts. 

Who can count the multitudes who have perished by 
her dusky hand? 

Load us onward, O divine wisdom!" 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 



To my Friends: 

I take pleasure in informing you that from Septem- 
ber first I shall be in the employ of Col. W. W. Gran- 



Lend a Hand to One Another. 

" Lend a hand to one another !'* 

In the daily toll of life, 
When we raet't a weaker brother. 

I^et UR help him in the strife. 
TImtp in none bo rich but mar, 

In hiH turn, be forced to borrow. 
And the poor man*8 lot to-day 

May become our own to-morroM'. 

"Lend a hand to <nie another !'' 

When malicious touKues have thrown 
Dark Hunpicions on your brother, 

Be not prompt to cast a etoue. 
There ii* none t»o froo<l but may 

Rnn adrift on shame and sorrow, 
And the l)e8t man of to-day 

May iKTome the worwt to-morrow. 

"Lend a hand to one another !'" 

In the race for honor's crown ; 
Should it fall upon your brother. 

Let not envy tear it down. 
Lend a hand to aU^ we pray. 

In their Hunshine and their sorrow, 
And the prize we've lost to-day 

May become our own to-morrow. 
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RIOHIillOlirD 



F o ^ 5 :Ee I a- IB lEe's 



NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

SEPTZSIKIBER 3d^ 18 8 3. 



THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 



Normal Ck»iirse, ^*''« ^""»- 

Kwb year a Complnte Conrw In itaelf. 

Preparatorj Course, ^"'^ y^^^^- 

Fits youuff people for College 

ElOOtiVO OOUrSet StodenU select from reguUr counies uf study, 
.8iicb sultJects M they desire, if" prepared to 
take them to advantage 



L --j:: 



Twelve-Page Announcement 

Containing Full Particulars. 

Address C. W. HODOIV, Principal, 

or J. B. RAOAV, Associate PrincipaL 



-FOR- 




OMICg *W€III^II. 



•r^s X£0^«£:e: soxzooxj. 



Four Complete Courses of Study. 

•**]V[vLsic a' Specialty.** 

In thi« department we have only the best instruments and flrst-class instruction. 



TRAINING SCHOOL, ELOCUTION, and ART, giving every student ample 
opportunity in these specialties. 

8 Teachers— Free Library— 8 Weeks Summer School. 
Igg^ Healthful and Beautiful Location. "^ti 

Through the personal liberality of Ho». W. C. Dk Pauw, the building has been 
lately refitted and the rooms comfortably fUrnished at an expense of several 
thousand dollars. 

We invite a careftal examination of our methods and management. 

For Catalogue, send stamp to 

F. A FBIEDLET, President, 

New Albany, Indiana. 



-^atsnt. 




RAWING 

TABLET 

The fact that this is the only 8y8t«m of Drawing which has given entire satis- 
faction in the Public Schools, has gained for it not only a national but a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger system owes its great succchk 
to the following 

Important Points, of Superiority 

over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author itfter a long and succettsfbl experience in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but Is taught with oniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

.3. The exercises are practical and useftil, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The sytitem embracee a fhll elementary course in Stigmograi>hic, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

5. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding book of any other 
Series- 

7. They are convenient in size and form. The different sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which makes it impomible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupil's interest constantly maintained. 

8. A aeries of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the subject of Drawing, are ftirnished to teachers free of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3,4, for first introduction or examination, per doz - $2.oo 
No. 5,6,7,8, ** »* ** " - 3.00 

Address J, M, OloOtt, 

INDIANAPOLIS^ IND, 



THMfllflC $CH00i 



-FOR 



KINDBRGARTNERS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, October 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



^f^. Sivd/OMi vfluUmuu, 



La Porte, Ind. 
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OBfiANS -t^^" $49.75 

INCLUDING BENCH* BOOK AND MUSIC. 

Ti.> tuithf»r thv KNi.HJMOlii Niiha or lltiiUi'r. tabJcirt 
fjrfni]i!iiluilii|^ the in.. nth uf Auk-u**. Tinni uniil l^uLtmLH r 
IS, inra. muliiiiJht. tin- rnlUjwiniff Siwcifll OtTcr ia mu^W 
neimolT : If utij rrtnlr t yf th>j* in?*spiiiier wl^i clip tHe fil 
Ju*WnQli't'orruu|MjHBnd remit it pronipttjr, Iokx ill. i 

Heirlhtervdirfiti-r, by riiKrIc tjr D*jik l)i*oft, on or ixli^r.- 
J*c|jU<mt*r IS, l*iO, Iwlll bn-j i,^"^! *Jf Ht^-w^? ^I'-l^iJ '*^;" 
here itit rullowiiwUesM^rlbtd J\\ laOR OKt: A^, wKJi Bj-ncli 

without rt irH3ihentVilelfty,Jiini t^>lLOM) whnw ilUMl* T 
Ihlrt Uryikik 1^ it h In Bcven iiny? f ivmi dnlf i>f thLsn».-Ns ^ 
pajH.r, tk Til rUnL^r d«iduptlDTi of tiOO w j ll If^ jj |t3w * il- 
jnjLkir^ itu- lnHtrujn'.*r»t (.vj^t Iil all OTity ♦->'. 76. M> 
Pdte oliJLi"( la t't Ibuvi' lilt uii4ra'ii ijUr»^Elm^ud hn itJiiUiL 
delAfi thiTi'by Pt'tnrhifr VI Mir kf.i'>d tsLLI ill yn- 
iniineoiat*i¥(cuiii>,a-'l urliif rsjUi.H»ry«urf i^. fiUh 
nt the rcirnlfl-rritftl'iK^"" pri m. lilOt.Td. 

Bf flLin' ti flip HJO ]''l'MPWJJir LDTI ■■.: 1.- 

PkXllJUHl fttiil »rijl It ti h -rl ■ wjLli y . n .- • I :■ I -;- 

Da-hiel F- Bil^tty, WiuhUi£rt<^i^ Kuw 
Jfrsey, from Any vitmdat vt the 

t-^til <'ATH>N.\L \VKKKLV 
on oj- within I'hc tuna itpetiHecriLfl A.t>oT«, 
toovtlwr ^ith «40.7fr in ciL^h, ^nLlthja 
holder thertof lo one IlfAtijr Opaitn, 

No. Wo, iut ppwifltKl. ^l-ni<-^' to h<.ii 
prin-n]>tiT rt'fundi-iir n* ■^t^l im--. -r ^t « [.NHf 
fN'rit., if ttit' ^trtrnn L'. rmL jii.-iL Jiri :v|.i[>j- 
eonti'^ aft^r ons* yn .ir--' u--. 
|t\MM._K._Bt:L\Tl V. 



Jii*^i[T ratjinit.>r l^aclirOrKU 
en I] U J n <j !■' L vc H .>f<t ri^ t'K ( randsomo 
Pnlld nidi k WfltiLiil Cuae. TreMe 
VpritftiE lUllows, Steel Hprin^A, 
HiJidltd, JtiL>llf rs for iiioi-iiitTH Musilr 
Foclcet, Two Kn*^ H*rlLi, Iteisidi'a 
Qruid (VrxBuEi Kiicti Sihi^ll^ s htopn: 
1 iSttb>BBfui! 9 »riat« C«iiplrn 
9 CULmbvllK; i Mjiiirjnl K^»n<* i^nlnj; 
a BOUrdob: «[ Sii.viii>lii<nt>| 7 VJoL di 
Olimb*^ S Dla^rL^Mt]: « VJljIa Dolcv. 
IQ Grand Rti]n.-fbiii.<rK<; it Frviio-k 
llftrni ISflArp ^Kolian: ISVoi Hu 
niuuj 14 I^aIio: is X^ulclnna; la ri;ir 
ianoLl? V"lx Ctdestt-H lit VLolira; 19 
Tax Jabllkct«! M rifcaint ii ivr- 
^eftnl Forte; ai ^iTmt^A Orranj 
» AntotMtlc YAlt* Stopt Euvcn 
full H*tB Qoldun TnnfHJe R«k1b,a« 
fbUovni] 1>^X. thdl-ttilntf Abjia* 

£h«nF| Bi1> Pnmou!^ Frrnrk WorwX 
I, Benntifiil Pfei^alDi Ath, JuU! 
Afite > IfiUnai Mh, Towrrfiii ^u|k 

KciWtnnIL""' "**'* "^ ^'^^ ^'**» Blyli^, Na^U- PlmrJiMluhn^HclitLt. 73 iJifl. Depth, fil In*, teofftli, lA lu. 

Urdfr HOW. Nothing Mivc'd by eorrtBporidi.Mipr'. Whut I tlrrilr*- Irt to nell yntl Art ftrjfi"!— thu iiujtninit>iit itp««ba for 
Itself. It Minjrg uu u<&n pr&lsi^ti, Kvi'ty ortfivn sold Mh^^iU othtrrn iu the* iiamc! romrnnuity. IfyoM urc uHMlflfi to 
***SiiiiTi'* tf****- rff'rr^ pl<raMe write me johit rcAHkn* wlir+ 1 wnlit to hi-ar fitnn yo»t fl,ny wh.v. 

Iv~ii^ iwn .THjii [.mh'r ln» v<Tv luirikmlAr Ihj (t'^** nj»i"'*. TK>"<t-n fflyp, rountj. Stat**, frf i|?lit c^iAtLnn and on vlbnt raJl^ 
road, Atvayil Ih." iM.tJr'- tin irmSE hy r, ^t. ni<>iL4'Y urtltT, rt'triftt^Ti-d If Iter rn" Umile i-hi-'k. J d<.-Hlf« thirl TiiKKidllC«Mit Iti^ 
Blnjincnt JlltrodtKS^ri i,k iilmut iT'Ipit. ami nil oi>l(>rH rsni-it j>4^nillT^ly Ltej^vt'Tii wittdn thin* F'lH'i^jll*^! tti nti'ijrf ihtn (irri'at 
i>ff('r,4ll whoH;rdL-r ^jthiit ^t^ven ^iHTR from lizitt- tt( tiiln nuwHmiHrr rumt^mlM^r a finthii^r cipti notion uf va.ootjt jflv«b. 

*iVsr».";t::il.;K:": DANIEL F. B£ATTY, Washtngtoii, New Jersey. 



©HTHI 



J, M. & L Rail Road. 

SJaortest, Best & Most 
' Popular Line to 

Lonisville, Nashville, MemphiBi Chat 
taBooga^ Atlanta. Mobile and 

I 

It IP iihviiiui*]j ID the ndvai]ta^;e i»f ^)Hi-NvihKvrB K*>^ I 
ifiir ^outb t<^t purebase rkrkets by the direct 
routf. Tba fiiiltUU''ei offt^red liri' unrqunlled. ' 

Pfllace Hleepinff cwrs Hiifi elf ^^m it Pur I or 
Cai^nm Ut?lwf<^ll Cblcuffo ai^d Loiilj'vllip daily 
wiTboiii <bitDKe. I 

Throiigrb Coin^bt'fl ftiid Pullman SleepJnjr i 
cars Iwtwtnm St- Louis and Louisville daily. 
Ttie»u ar* rare Hdviintascs. Speed itiid safe- 
.^Bk yotir frSendfi if I hey hnvo fVf?r liddeii 
over rhf ^Jcff" luid they vt\U iin^wut "ytm, 
alwayii ttike the old reliable." 

J. M. &I. E. E. 

For infoniifiUon afi rn rate, route and lime 
of ieuvlu^r of t ruins, p lease flpply to 

\L It. liKillNi-^ Ahis t J'ii'^H, A^t . 

IndlauapoliB, lud, 
OfHee Vfindalla BuUding one Stiuare Weat 
of Union Depot. 

E. W, McDEMA, ^inrt-, LuuiiviUc, K,v. 
P, A* FQRDi Qva'i Pas*. Aift., PittslJiirgh, Pit. 



r. lNClNHATI, H AMILTON 
« DM™ R. R 

Which i. the lit SI' HtUlK tan^vctn 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CAN ADAS, 
EATON. RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

A^D ALL l^olNTf? IN THK^ NOIiXHWE!^!. 
Oxi-OkD, — <'c.fNNh:KSV[LI K, -— RitsHVULK, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 



To Teachers. 

Before vutMcribing for year educationMl 
paper this year, iwnd for a Sample Nnm- 
ber of the 



which will be mailed to you 

*»- ^' le E E .-«« 



PREMIUM LIST: 

For a club uf 5 tiubiicriber« and $10 ca«h. we will 
mail a copy of Ridpath's Life of Garfield, worth %\. 

For a club of 10 subuciiberg and $17 60 cash, we 
wUl mail a copy of Ridpath's Popular HiBtorv or 
Wood's Illustrated Natural History, worth $4. " 

For a club of 26 subscribers and $37.50 cash we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth $5. 

For a club of 60 subscribers and $75 cash, we will 
express, pre-paid, a 2 vol. set of The People's Cvclo- 
pedia in Library BindiuK, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art, each worth $16.60. 

For a club of 10l» subscribers and $150 cash, w.> 
will express, pre-paid, a :J vol. set of The People's 
Cyclopedia, worth $20, and a copy of Poetrj' and 
Art, worth $16.50. 

A roll of sample papers, together with the Wkkk- 
LY one year, will be sent to any address on receipt of 

J<M.01oottA;Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 



'MEM 

^ These f am ctuB Rteel IVih cflui 
ILm"*.-*:^* cHBeutial tjijiijitiej^ t.f 
I hlmtlclty Durability Jind r«il 
■ Tivfla QuiU action, and irr , 
mmXii^X to 111 jrtjh K df writinK. 
_J Eorftaie tvuryntiere, I 

Ivison, Btakeman, Taylor & Co.rN!T 





4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 



nati and St. Louis. 

k)lid Daily Trains (ec 
nati and Louisville. 



Ti;uun ll^L■t^:, 



VANrMLI.A, MaTTIMI)*!^ 



DANV[LLt:, HIOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WKST, 
Fitr Map*., 'i'iuie Tnhlefl aud athr-r in forms.! ion, rail 
nn Stfltkin As^pnt, nt hfldrt^N r^'Merjil Tickpt Agent, 
tliii'inrmli. «" 

G^Q.S GRISCOM, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

Cl^a' I :s u p t, Qeu ' L Ticket A gt. 



3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Dally Trains (each way) Between St. Louis 
k Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI ^ ST, LOUIS 

or St\ LOUIS^^ LOUISVILLE, 

FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 
ST LOUIS dc CINCINNATI, 

«r Ask for tickets via 0. A M. Railway. Por sale 
by agents of connqpting lines East, West, North, 
and South. W. W. PEABODY,GenM Sup't. 

W. B. 8HATTUCK,Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

CineinnaH, 
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ANNOUNCEMEIIT ! PssmE umsMmnz 



THE I?,OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery^ is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 



THISO. 



LAFA YETTE, INDIANA. 
FALL TERM BEGINS 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 6, '83. 

1. A Course in Agriculture. 

2 A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the C'ounty Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

.TUITION FREE. Expenses for board, room, light, fuel and 
washing, about ;^50.cx> per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. One Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 

I departments. 

I The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 

I fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

, Indiana, or to James H. Suiart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 




NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 



A CO., 

S2 and 84 H. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Penison Hotel.) 



Pianos 



Organs. 



Every Instrument we sell must prove as represented, or It may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
clly combined. . , . , 

Call and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

$2 & 84 AC. 1?©«M. St., 

/NDIANAPOIJS, IND. 




The Seventh Annual Session of the Indianapolis^ Seminary opens September 12, 
1883, under the direction of Junius B. Bobert« and Eli. F. Brown, successors to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappes. Exclusively for ladies and misses. Full course for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Special departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received Into the family of the resident Principal. Address 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY. 

343 & 345 N. Pennsylvania St,, 
Indianapolis, In 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

UNSURPASSED — In all the Essentiala of Good Readers, 

In Mecliaiuoal Ezeontion, . 

In Gradation, ^ 
In vl|eapne88» 

180 T^-Tr US'^'K- A '^TOllTRi ('^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil painiingsrinade especi- 
ally for this series by PETER MORAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERKIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPi'ARI), SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCUTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as '^earning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern * 'variations*' to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new reaoers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essential> are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the Brst proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadaiion, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct, plan of a gradualinaease of tfu vQcakulary^ which 
allowed only a limited number of new wards to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useles!% to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted genersdly for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPIiE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of ill. 50. This 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ad for S]^^in^^ f a0€#9 '§ir^ular§ and '§aMcfiiu^. 
IS. H. BUT IflR A GO.^ Publishers^ 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



INDIANA AiJENT, J. 



At. TOWERS, 

Lafayette hid. 



ASK FOR 



DIXON'S 



AMERICAN 



GraphitePencils 

S-Soft. 
S M — Soft Medium. 

M — Medium. 

H-Hard, 
VH-Very Hard, 



JOS. DIXON CRUCietE CO. 
Jersey Cit^, N, J, 



The best fubscription book published. **It contains more solid sense to the 
square inch than any other book published.*' If you want to make money, don't 
fiiil to take an agency for this book. Addruw 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Woman ^^i> T^ettifterancet 

BY ^ FRANCES B. WILLARD j^pkes'top the 

"VT^, O. T. TJ. 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country will makethe de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a temperance order,every 
one who has the welftire of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy, Irxpensively bound, 33 AiU-page illustrations, price 92.60. 

^f Mf O^^COTT, Indianapolis 



CINCINNATI 

JVlu^id ^ekdef0. 

Revised and Enlarged. 



■FOR USE IN- 



Graded Schools. 



We would respectfully call the attention of all 

SCHOOL TRUSTEES 



SUPERINTENDENTS Of MUSIC 

throughout Indiana, to the series of Musical Text Books now used with such 
great success in the Cincinnati Public Schools. The Cincinnati Music Readers, 
Part First and Second, won* prepared in 1876, at the request of the Board of Edu- 
cation, by the Teachers of MukIc in the Cincinnati schools, in order to procure 
practical books by practical men. Seven years of constant use established the 
value and worth of the books N'yond all question but in 188*2, it was deemed ad- 
visable to substitute and add new material, so the series was thoroughly revised 
and enlarged, and a Third Part added for the use of Intermediate and (^lamniar 
schooU. 

The series now consists of thriN* books, gradeil as follows : 

One part songs and exercises for children in 
the First and Second Readers, - - 



Price 20c 



Price 20c 



♦>(A)^h^ dai<r<r\"\f^ '^^^ and three part songs and exercises for 
r«C\ 1 pI<L.UJ\x; pupils in the Third and Fourth Readers, - 

^S)^h^ ^CtT^$^ '^^**' ^^^^ *°^ f"*"*" P**^ songs and exer- 
J:ci1\± lllil\l/ cisesforuse in Intermediate and Grammar 

schools, Price ;i5c 

We will send single sample copies for examination, postage paid, at the fol- 
lowing rates : Part First, 15 cents ; Part Second, 15 cents ; Part Third, 30 cents. 



SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 



PUBLISHED BY 



JOHN CHURCH A CO., 



ECCJCATIONAL WEEKLY. 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



.i^nnoTj.zi cements. 



The ImATISST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

— o— o 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS, The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMEES GENEHAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READEKS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS k ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAOO A:; CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI Md NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the Mannfaotnren ThemselveB all Ton Need 
fo r an Ontfl t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the ** TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

Hmm Sim ^<^ to make the bent Desk 
liwr mni in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"Otie Mi^^ti of tJVcae ^e^fW itt 

^1 V #%T«^^ **^ ^^^ ^^^ make, with the best Edinburgh imprint ; un- 
SJIPAO DCS equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22, 18, and 3() inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA Dnstless Crayons outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price $1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS ^ CO^ 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
T. g. Smith, SupH Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




ImportantA nnouncement 



The Ninth Edition of the Pkopls's Ctclopkdia has been enriched by the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated in any work 
of reference. 

These new map*— embracing every State and Territory in the Union— are 
drawn and engraved from the latest surveys, add printed from the finest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very ftall and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the People's Cyclopedia the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the " People's'' fitr excels all other Encyclopedias. 

These new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increased 
the cost of the manufacture. We have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) $14.60 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) IG.fiO " '* 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.60 ♦* '« 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 18.00 ** *♦ 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 '* •< 

Owing to the increased sise of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prices! 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our elTorts to ftimish the people with a Cyclopedia best adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
ftiture as they have in the past. 

Very Respectfully, 

J. M. OLCOTT. 



By A. L. MASON, 

with an introduction 

by Dr. J. C. RiD- 

PATH. 1,000 pp. 100 

magnificent illustrations. Specimen pp 

sent A-ee. Aoevm Waittei). 

J B* MaaM Imdianafolib, 

f s II VtllflWi Indiana 



A popular account of the Heroes and Adven- 
turers, who by their Valor and War-craft beat 
back the Savages fh)m the borders of civilization, 
and gave the American forests to the plow and the 
sickle. 



Romance 

^Tragedy 

Pioneer Life. 
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The English Crovernment has granted a j>en.sion of 
£250 a year to Matthew Arnold. 

A joint resolution favoring a government telegraph 
system has passed the New Hampshire legislature. 

The Irish National League of Great Britain hokls a 
convention at Leeds. September 27. Paniell will prob- 
ably preside. 

Chambord's death will have no eflfeet on French 
polities, in the opinion of nearly all European papers 
and politicians. 

The Berlin foreign office has sent a circular to the 
various federal states urging a subscription of money 
tor the relief of suiferers by the earthquake at 
Ischia. 

The Paris press insist they have given (xermany no 
just cause for offfense. They say France sincerely 
desires peace. She should keep calm, but will be pre- 
pared for emergency. 

An International Medical CJongress will be opened 
at Amsterdam on September 4, and will be attended by 
a number of the most distinguished physicians of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Germany. 

The last of the reports of the general land oflce for 
the fiscal year was entered recently. Over 19,000,000 
acres of the public domain were disposed of, 8,000,000 
being taken under the homestead act. 

The excursion Steamer Hiverdale, exploded its boil- 
ers on the Hudson Tuesday, causing great excitement. 
The list of killed however will not I'each the large 
number at first reported, probably less than five or 
six in all. 

The Phi Gamma Delta fraternity has just closed its 
annual convention. Dr. Eidpath delivered an address 
on Thursday night on " A Study of the Present." W. H. 
Richards, of Muhlenburg College, Pa., read a poem 
entitled "Ego et Aliter." 

Admiral Peyron, minister of Marine, has received a 
dispatch. from the governor of Cochin, China, announc- 
ing tha^ Champeaux has arrived at Saigon, bearing a 
treaty of peace between France and Annam, which 
was signed at Hue on th 25th inst. i 



The Marion County Medical society on Tuesday night 
decided that cholera poison had thus far evaded all 
research; that it is not contagious as smallpox, but 
inflectious; that there is no specific remedy for the 
disease, and that copperas or nitrate of lead are goo<^ 
disinfectants. 

A commission of Frenchmen have informe<l Mayor 
Edson, of New York, that the statute of liberty will 
be ready for presentation to the eity any time after 
January 1. His honor expressed regret at the lack of 
interest in the magnificent gift of France, and the slow 
progress that is being made in the preparation to re- 
ceive it. 

The Island of Java is suffering from severe volcanic 
disturbances. Several villages were destroyed by the 
eruptions. A tidal wave swept over Anyer complete- 
ly demolishing it. There are nearly fifty volcanoes on 
the island about half of which are in a constant state 
of active eruption. The whole coast line is changed 
and some of the native villages entirely swept away. 
A stream of lava is pouring down the mountain sides. 
The destruction caused cannot be estimated. Some 
state that 75,000 people were certainly lost. 

Paris was placarded Monday night with a proclama- 
tion declaring the Compte De Paris King of France as 
Louis Phillippe II. A cable dispatch says the police 
tore down ten thousand of these placards, and that in 
in many places they met with popular resistance. The 
poster-scare of a few months ago is still w^ll remem- 
bered. It is plain that those who are thus publishing 
their claims on the fences and dead walls understand 
the temper of the French people. The stability of the 
Republic must depend upon the Republican leaders. 
They mujst be vigilant. The people will be with them 
only as long fts they keep the upper hand. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. • 

The National Woman Snffirage Aesooiation. 

The regular executive meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, of Massachusetts, has just 
closed its session. The reports to the meeting stated 
that during the past month there has been more activ- 
ity in England and Scotland than in America. In both 
England and Scotland a number of large meetings have 
been held, at which the American leaders, Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony, have been present. 
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Bnoilian Rubber. 

In the early morning, men and women come with 
baskets of clay cups on their backs, and little hatchets 
to gash the trees. Where the white milk drips down 
from the gash they stick their cups on the trunk with 
daubs of clay, moulded so as to catch the whole flow. 
If the tree is a large one, four or five gashes may be 
cut in a circle around the trunk. On the next day 
other gashes are made a little below these, and so on 
until the rows reach the ground. By eleven o'clock 
the flow of milk has ceased, and the seringueiros come 
to collect the contents of the cups in calabash jugs. A 
gill or so is the utmost yield from each tree and a single 
gatherer may attend to a hundred and twenty trees or 
more, wading always through these dark marshes and 
paying dearly for his profit in fever and weakness. 
Our mamelvca hostess has brought in her day's gather- 
ing — ^a calabash full of the white liquid, in appearance 
pi*eci8ely like milk. If left in this condition it coagu- 
lates after a while, and forms an inferior whitish gum. 
To make the black rubber of commerce, the milk must 
go through a peculiar process of manufacture, for 
which our guide has been preparing. Over a smoul- 
dering fire, fed with hard nuts of the tucuma palm, he 
places a kind of clay chimney, like a wide-mouthed, 
bottomless jug; through this boiao the thick smoke 
pours in a constant stream. Now he takes his mould 
— in this case a wooden one, like a round-bladed pad- 
dle — washes it with the milk, and holds it over the 
smoke until the liquid coagulates. Then another coat 
is added, only now, as the wood is heated, the milk 
coagulates faster. It may take the gatherings of two 
or three days to cover the mould thickly enough. Then 
the rubber is still dull white, but in a short time it 
turns brown, and finally almost black, as it is sent to 
the market. 

The mass is cut from the paddle and sold to traders 
in the village. Bottles are sometimes made by mould- 
ing the rubber over a clay ball, which is then broken 
up and removed. Our old-fashioned rubber shoes used 
to be made in this way. Twenty million pounds of 
rubber, valued at 6,000,000 dollars, are annually ex- 
ported from Para in the dry season; many thousand 
people are engaged in gathering it. 

The present wasteful system is spoken of as follows: 
Th^ half wild seringueiros will go on submitting to im- 
positions and dying here in the swamps, until Brazil- 
ians learn that by purchasing this land from the gov- 
ernment and planting it in rubber trees they can in- 
sure vastly larger profits, and do away with the evils 
of the present system. It is what must eventually be 
done. The trees, properly planted and cared for, will 
yield well in fifteen years, and, of course, the cost of 
gathering would be vastly reduced in a compact plan- 
tation ; half the present labor of the rubber collector 
consists in his long tramps through the swampy forest. 
— Dominica Dial. 



Inereased Speed of Maohinery. 

The speed of machinery in Lowell is said to have 
been increased 30 per cent, within twelve -or Eileen 
years. If the city contained no more spindles in 1883 
than in 1873, therefore, the production of the mills 
would still be largely enhanced. In considering the 
condition of our various manufacturing interests, this 
matter of higher speed and increased capacity ot ma- 
chinery, is, says the Commercial Bulletin, often lost sight 
of, but is certainly worthy of attention in seaspns of 
over-production, like the past six months. ^ There are 
about 12,000,000 cotton spindles in the United States 
to-day against 7,000,000 in 1870, but if the speed and 
capacity per spindle has increased even 25 per cent., 
the actual productive capacity of the mills has been 
more than double. 

And npt only has the cotton manufacturing capacity 
of the United States been more than double since 1870, 
but a glance at the amount of cotton actually consumed 
by our mills shows an almost equal increase. In the 
three years, 1869, 1870 and 1871 there were consumed 
in the United States 3,219,000 bales of cotton, or an 
average of 1,073,000 bales per annum. For the ten 
months from September 1, 1882, to July 1, 1884. there 
have been taken for consumption by the spinners of 
this country 1,988,417 bales of cotton. Very moderate 
purchases during the next two months will bring the 
total up to 2,146,000 bales, or just twice as much cotton 
as was used in the United States in 1870. — Scientific 
American. 



The Nature of Cholera. 



Dr. John Eoche, an English physician who has had 
remarkable experiences, gives as his conclusion that 
cholera is purely and simply a specific fever, only in- 
ferior in its ravages to yellow fever, and closely allied 
to it. Cholera has a period of* incubation varying 
from two to fourteen days ; prone to attack the ener- 
vated and those subject to depression from any cause. 
It is contagious, and liable to occur periodically about 
every ten years in some parts of India. It seems to 
have visited the British Isles about every sixteen years, 
and as the period has elapsed since the last outbreak, 
it is more than likely to occur this year. Those per- 
sons who indulge in no enervating habits, and take 
nothing internally which would arrest the secretions 
nor too drastically stimulate them, and partake of noth- 
ing which is highly fermentable, may safely' feci that 
they are cholera-proof during an epidemic. 

The Air and the Body. 

In a school, or hospital, or other considerable assem- 
blage of people, the purity of the air may be pretty 
accurately measured by the amount of cheerfulness, ac- 
tivity, and lively interest, which pervades it; and yet 
so little do people think or care about this subject, 
that, under existing arrangements, there are very few 
who do not every day of their lives inspire more or 
less highly vitiated air. Using the brain in a vitiated 
atmosphere is like working with a blunted instm- 
ment, and the effect, of course, must be ag^avated 
where the inexperienced are first learning the use of 
the instrument. — Dr. Ray. 
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Industrial Education. 
We have been scarcely less indiflferent than England 
to those branches having any direct bearing upon, use- 
ftiU arts. But since 1867 there has been a steady in- 
crease of attention to the physical sciences in all Ameri- 
can colleges and secondary schools, technical schools 
have been founded. The important practical question 
for us is, "What is the relation of the common school to 
this movement?" What is it doing, and what is it capa- 
ble of doing that it now fails to do in this direction ? 
While not attempting to answer fully these questions, 
I will make a few suggestions. The technical should 
jiot be pursued at the cost of mental training. The 
only attempt to answer this question practically in the 
primary schools is through linear drawing, which is of 
the highest utility. in many different industries. It 
is true that oar grammar and high sehools, while 
giving excellent mental training, foster a disinclination 
to manual labor. Is it not probable that if the course 
of study were made to include most of the branches 
required by the ne^ FrencKla'w (geography, history, 
some familiar ideas of political economy; the elements 
of natural science, physics, and mathematics; their 
applications to agriculture, hygiene, the industrial 
arts,^ manual labor, and the use of tools ; elements of 
design, modeling, music; gymnastics and military 
^xercis^B for the boys, and needlework for the girls), 
boys might be induced to remain longer in school. 
And if it might be so arranged that for a year or two 
hfter the elementary course is completed, they could 
continue, for two or three hours daily, to receive parti- 
ctilar instruction in drawing, mathematics, and the 
physical sciences, and in their applications to industrial 
pdrpose giving, perhaps, the remaining >fiv« or six hours 
to some active employment, can it be doubted that the 
results would be a great improvement in the value of 
their labor and in their character and condition as citizens 
and as men. — Joshua Stark, President Milwaukee School 
Board. 



''Engliuk Tolk** need Engliih Training. 

We maintain that the English language and literature 
should hold a leading place in every college designed 
for the education of "English folk," to use Mr. Free- . 
man's good old words, whether in New England or old. 
In this point we may well borrow leaves from the Edu- 
cation-books of Germany or France, where no states- 
man or educator of eminence would dare to advocate 
the instruction of children in a foreign language, as 
Sn^lish for instance, until they had been very well 
tr&ined in reading, understanding and writing their 
oinrn mother-tongue. 

Universities and colleges worthy of the name should 
be the leaders and guides of the education of each State 
or community. As such, we believe they are bound to 
take effective means to provide and secure this thorough 
education in English as the natural and solid buHC of 



all the other learning they, offer to xtheir alunHii; and 
therefore, as an esaeotial elemi^at of sound and liberal 
English training, to ^^e that their graduates go forth 
provided with at least that amount of knowledge of 
Greek and Latin which we have shown to be necessary. 
Let us add, every year's experience and reflection has 
tended to strengthen our belief that if, in schools as well 
as colleges, this thorough, constant, and intelligent 
instruction in English were more generally given, all 
other education would be rendered much pleasanter and 
easier, and systems and courses of instruction might be 
largely simplified, to the great relief both of the teachers 
and the taught. — E* R. Humphreys, LL, J). 

What the New Education is. 

First: It is a revival of faith in human nature itself, 
as that nature reveals itself in childhood. Instead of 
imposing a theoiy on the child to mold and fashion 
him into a given shape on the one hand, or concentrat- 
ing all his powers on the work of making himself a 
practical success in life, on the other, it proposes to 
develop the child into the most complete manhood 
or womanhood possible for his order of ability and 
natural endowment. It believes in child-nature, and 
studies it with the hope of finding out the beautiful 
divine ways by which the child shall become the 
woman or man. And it believes that the child, thus 
trained for a character and such ability as belongs to 
it, will in the end be a far more valuable member of 
society than if molded into the imitation of any other 
man or fashioned to a machine for any special work. 

Second: It insists on skilled supervision and in- 
struction, working with all the freedom possible in this 
task of development ; free to adopt, to change to revise 
methods of instruction with growing experience, and 
bound by no vows ol obedience to any philosophy 
which does not keep open doors and windows for new 
revelations out of the wonderland of childhood. 

Third: It holds that the thing taught is of less im- 
portance than the spirit and the method in which every- 
thing is taught ; the object being not to cram the mind 
with knowledge, but to implant the love of truth, and 
to train the faculties to find it by vital contract with 
nature, humanity, literature, and life. 

Fourth: In character-training, the New Education 
accepts, without question, the Christian method of 
love, in the noblest Christian meaning of that mighty 
word. It believes labor can be raised above drudgery 
into a region of joy and hope, and does not despair at 
once of obtaining accurate knowledge and dutiful con- 
duct, and making the Jife of a child joyous and beauti- 
ful, with the beauty, courage, faith, and boundless hope- 
and trust in God. 

Of course, a group of children thus trained will be 
declared a failure by the machine-teacher because 
they cannot "pass examination" in the regulation 
graded school. But the New Education is working 
for the examination of life that comes further on, and 
is anxious chiefly to meet the providential test which 
determines the quality of the woman or man and the 
fitness for genuine work. — A. D. Mayo. 
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STATE BOAKD QITBSTIOVS FOK AUGITST. 
Theory of Teaching. 

1. Name the fit«>|w that should on^lnarily be taken in conducting » WJlUtlon 

iu Arithmetic. 
•>. When •hoiild the chUd begin the etudy of technical Grammar? Why? 
». itowRhovid thepurpoM of the school an seen by the teacher differ ftom 

that seen by the pupil? 

4. How would you lead a child to form a conception of a river, if he had never 
seen one? 

5. What fhcnlties ot the mind are most active in childhood? 



Eeading. 

What kind of pauses in reading are not;indicated by punctuation? ♦Give 
two cx«niple(i of commas that do not indicate pauses. 4| 3, 3. 

What is mechanical (or "machine") reading, and how is It to be avoided? 

5, 6. 
What Is ©niphasiu, what inflection, and what should be our guide in giving 
fvpressi^ to reading? ^* ^» *• 

In teaching reading what attention should be given to the authorship of 
selections, and their place in literature? . 10. 

^hat an«'some of the reasons in favor of occasional concert reading ? 10. 
Bead a paragraph of prose and a stanasa of poetry selected by the Superin- 



9. Correct and give reason : 

On either side of the field is an iron fence. 

Is this harder than any examination yon hate had ? 

10. Write a newspaper paragraph on Decoration Day. 



tendent. 



25 each. 



Physiology. 
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DescrilM) th** process 1»> which a broken bone Is repaired. 
How does Judicious excrciifo affect the muscles ? What is the effect of excess- 
ive exercise ? 

^lien are the effects uf a cold bath beneficial ? of a warm bath ? 
What makes starch an important food principle ? 
What can. you state of alcohol as a poison ? as an article of diet ? 
What is meant by nutrition? 

What portions of the food are digested in the stomach? 
What is meant by coagulation of. the blood ? Of what value is this prop- 
erty? 

Why is it that air that has Just been breathed is not fit for respiration ? 
W^hat are the supposed functions of the medulla oblongaU ? 

Arifhmetic. 

1. Docs multiplying feet by 12 reduce them to inches? Why? 

5» 5. 

2. Divide -A, Of tV Of tV by A of A of ,V 5»5. 

3. From twenty and nine thousandths take twenty-nine thous- 
andths. 5> 5* 

4. A vessel at the equator sailed directly east i s, 38®, 2</; how 
many geogaphical miles did it sail ? S» 5« 

5. What is the weight of water which fills a ve.sscl I dm. long, 40 
cms. wide and 30 cms. high? 5, $• 

6. What sum of money at 6^ per annum, for 10 months, will yield 
the same interest as $1,500, for 12 months at 4jt ? I, 5. 

7. A six-months note for $5,000, with 6^ per annum, was dis- 
counted—not in bank— 3 months after date at 109^ per annum ; what 
were the proceeds ? 5» 5* 

8. A rectangular park is 80 rods long, 60 rods wide ; what is 
the distance in feet between its opposite comers? 5, 5. 

9. The area of a circle is 50.2656 sq. feet. ; what is the 
radius ? 

10. A sells B tea worth 45 cents at 48 cents ; what should B 
charge A for coffee worth 9 cents to balance the transaction ? 
Analysis. 5» 5« 

Orammar. 

1. Give three principal divisions of common nonns, and illustrate each class 
by an example In a sentence. 

2. What is the rule for /, thou and he^ when used co-ordinately in the same 
sentence ? 

3. Give five verbs which take two ol^ccts, one direct and the other indirect. 

4. Parse the italicised words in the following sentence : **Many a soldier /WI 
bravely >li)pMtiHr for the right." 

b. Name the eight grammatical relations. 

6. What are the classes of adverbs with respect to signification ? 

7. Use the words l8am and teach in two sentences, showing the contrast in 
their meaning. 

' 8. Analyse : 

He that fights and runs away, 
May Iiv« to fight another day. 



Penmanship. 



Which would you endeavor to secure first, correct form or rapid execution? 

,10. 
Classify the small letters by writing them. 10. 

What is the hlght of r and « compared with the other ibort letters? * " 

Analyse the capital A the letter y. ^^. 

Name the principles used in forming 1, a, c, x, 0. Ik 2 each. 

NoTB.— Your writing In answering thesa questlonw wttl lie taki» fts a 
specimen of your penmanship, and marked 60 to 0. • . , • * ; - 1 1 . , • ' » 



Oeography. 



M M '.'\ 



Define the term continent. Give the names of the cdu^iii'enis. 5, 5. 

What three great natural regions make up th«C(>itifi«li(rir' North AHiertra? 

10 
Name the principal mountain, river and city of New Eng- 

4,6. 



Bound Maine. 

land. - 

Name fi\e large rivers of low Kurope. 

W*hat are the great commercial countries of Asia ? 

Where Is New Zealand ? Describe it. 

Describe the vegetation of moist, tropical Africa. Of the Hahara. 

Where an* the following elvers, and into what waters do they flow ; 



ube? Bhine? Ck)ngo? Murray? Pbtomac? 
». Describe the two chief cities of Australia. 
10. ^liat three great steams drain the plains of Northern Asia? 



6pts 



10. 
5,5. 
5.6. 
Dan- 
2 each. 
5,5. 



v. 8. History. 



When, wliere and for what cause was the Bepublican party formed? 

1st 2 pt. 3 ea., last pt. 4. 
What influence had the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of Douglas upon the subse- 
quent history of our government? 10. 
Name the man most responsible for the secession sentiment prevailing at 
the south, and state concisely his doctrine. 1st pt. 3, 2d pt. 7. 
DeM^ribe the batUe of Gettysburg. 10. 
Why were Blchmond, the Mlssisiippi river and Chattanooi^ neoes«arily 
gi^t centers of conflict? 3pt. 4 off for c«. 
Name the turning point of the war, giving reasons fdr yottr statement. 

.1st. pt ^ ad pt. 7- 
State what you consider to be the greatest result uf the war, with reasons 
for the same. t pts., 5««. 

Name two important events occurring under each of thfi admlni^tratlMM. 
Give some account of the financial crisis beginning under Grant's adminis- 
tration, with causes thereof, and state whether any panics' ever preceded 
this, and if so, when? 3 pta., Ist 8, 4 ea., M pt., 8- 

What made the settlement of the Presidential claims of Hayes and Tllden, 
first so difficult, second so dangerous, and third in what way was it settled? 
Kxplaln the manner. 3 pts., 8 for 1st 2 pts., 4 for the last pt. 



Spelling. 

' Describe the sounds of a and 5, and state their dlfierence. 

• . - :5, 5 
Write three words in which a has the sound of d, and give 
the <i its proper mark. . ^ 5» 5« 

How is the word tlu pronounced when used alooe^ when 
before a consonant, when before a vowel? 4, 3, 3. 

When is final y changed to / and a added to form the plural? 

10. 
What are the advantages of the written recitation in spell- 
ing? lo. 
Spell ten words dictated by the Superintendent. , . 50. 

Otneral Questions. 

Give your name and Post-Offlce address. 
What special preparation have you made for ttwchiug? 
Do you take or read educational works or periodicals? If so name them. 
How many days did you attend the last Gonnty Institute? 
Have you taught school? What grade? How long? 
What is your age? 

For how many months was your last certificate granted? 
8. Have you given or received aid during this examination. 
For the State Board of Education. 

John W. floleombe. 
Oeo. P. Brown, 

PresU State Normal School^ Secretary^ 



1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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The Drawing Lesson. 

; In the drawing lesson the pupils are to be trained 
to see*.., Through the eye the mind is to learn to judge 
of form, size, position, direction and distance. The 
/nln4 . <?aii acquire this power only by practice. At 
first the judgments may be very far from correct. In 
order to gain in the power to judge of that which the 
eye sees, there must be frequent efforts to judge, com- 
bined with, freq^i^nt test of results. If pupils are re- 
quired to draw lines of certain length — ^an inch, or 
two inches — ^they must make the effort to judge of the 
proper distance, and then, to perfect themselves, they 
must test, by actual measurement, 'whethef they are 
too long or too short in their estimate. This necessa- 
rily involves measuring. The difficulty is that the 
pupils are liable to get in the habit of measuring first, 
as a means of getting the figure correct without exer- 
cising the eye. Teachers need to guard against the 
tendency to measure. 

In learning to draw straight lines, the use of the 
ruler at times will aid the mind in getting a better no- 
tion of straight. Here, too, the pupils are liable to 
wish to rule all straight lines. 

Pupils need much practice in learning to judge 
equality of distances. They need to practice bisecting 
and trisecting lines. It is ver^^ difficult for pupils to 
judge the equality of length in two lines when one is 
vertical and the other horizontal. Have pupils draw 
vertical lines and horizontal lines of the same length 
by the eye alone, and then test for error. 

The correction of work is liable to lead to too great 
a disposition to use the eraser. Pupils form the habit 
of frequent erasure, and grow careless of their work 
when first executing it, feeling that if it is not right it 
can be rubbed out and done over. In drawing, the 
pupil needs to be very careful to do each part of the 
work as boat he can at the time, expecting it to stand 
as he arranges it. Rulers, measures, and erasers are 
not for general ilse. The teacher may find it necessary 
to keep them out of the hands of the pupils except 
under certain circumstances. 

DICTATION EXERCISES. 

The following simple dictations give very easy fig- 
ures. The teacher needs to be very plain and slow in 
dictation, especially with beginners and small children. 
The teacher may pass among the pupils while dictating 
and thereby inspect the work, and see that all keep 
together. 

1. Locate a point. Locate a second point two inch- 
es to the right. Join the two with light line. Bi- 
sect the line. Above the point of bisection locate a 
point two inches from each end of the first line. Con- 
nect this point by line with the ends of the first line. 
This will give the sides of a regular triangle. 

2. Draw a regular triangle as indicated above- 
Mark its central point. Draw a line from the topmost 



point through the center to the middle point of the 
opposite side. Draw lines in like manner from each 
of the other corners of the triangle. Draw simple 
curves on each side of the lin^s joining the centers and 
the corners. Draw these curved lines so that they fit 
closely into the corners. Draw curved lines on each 
side of the lines connecting the middle of the sides 
and the center. These curved lines may be made to 
pass behind the other curves in strengthening the fig- 
ure. This will give a triangular rosette. Strengthen 
the border lines, the -edges of the leaves and the mid- 
ribs of the leaves. 

3. Draw a regular triangle, as given above. Ex- 
tend the base line and draw a second triangle upon 
this entension, of the same size as the first. Locate a 
point below the base line of the first triangle, and con- 
nect it with the ends of the first base, making a third 
triangle like the first on the same base, only having 
the apex (point opposite the base) downward. Draw 
a fourth triangle below the second. These four tri- 
angles present six outer points, which, if connected, 
form the comers of a hexagon (a six-angled figure.) 

COPY OP DICTATION. 




Construct a square. Draw its diagonals and diame- 
ters. Draw the sides of the inscribed oblique squares. 
Draw the four curves which, when joined, form the 
circle. Draw the four curves opposite these. Strength- 
en the curves, and finish the figure. 




Draw an erect square. Mark the corners of an ob- 
lique square of the same size, having the same center. 

Draw the sides of the oblique square. Locate the 
points for the lines parallel to the sides of the first 
square. Draw these lines as indicated until the figure 
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18 completed. Draw the circle. Make the lower part 
of the fijgure like the upper 'portion. 

Suggestion: It is well to have the figure that is to be 
drawn, upon the board in complete form before begin- 
ning to draw. Then build the figure again, liiie by 
line, with the class. In this way children will learn to 
construct figures for themselves. 

. ,Iiangiiaga Leeson. 

Th<^ aim of the teacher in all .elementary languc^ge work should 
be (I) to develop readiness and freedom of expression on the part 
of the pupils; (2) to enable them to reduce their thoughts to correct 
written form ; (3) to correct the inaccuracies of grammatical con- 
struction and of pronunciation. • 

In order to reach the last two results most directly the pupils may 
be drilled in sen^tence- making and sentence criticism. • There 
are certain case^ Qf construction- in which children rarely ever 
make mistakes. These need little attention, while there are still other 
cases in which mistakes are frequent and hence drill is needed. 
Take for example the use of the personal pronouns.' To put the 
difficulties before the piipils, call theiV attention to siich sentences 
as the following: 

*'James and me saw the man." 
. 1 ♦ "Him and her fell." 

**May George an4 me go?" 
**He told David and I so." 
Now these sentences are incorrect, but^the pupils may not observe 
that they are. It is not expected tlyat pupils in elementary classes 
shall enter into a grammatical investigation of their structure. 
The language lesson finds other means for their correction. Sep- 
arate the sentences into their parts: 

James and me saw the man, i. e. \ 

James saw the man. 
: -' . Me saw the man. 

:Him and her fell, i. e. 
Him fell. 
Her fell. 
May George and n^e go, i. e. 
May George go? 
May me §0? 
He told David and I so, i. e. 
He told David so. 
He told I so. , . 

Here the errors become evident, and the pupil gains in having 
his attention called to his error, and at the same time' acquires a 
meahs -O^ testing the" correctness of his speech in the future. 
Similar treatment will disposife of such errcTrs as the following: 
"Us boys are playing." 
Divide it between him and I." 
After practice in cases as simple as the fore-going, pupils may 
be profited by drills in the use of certain verbs of common use in 
which mistakes often occur. Take for instance the verbs sit, 
lie, ring, and others which the teacher may easily select. 
"I sit on the chair." 
"I set the cup on the chair." 

**I sit on the chair." 
**May I sit on the chair?" 
"May I sit the cup on the chair?" 
* *Does the cup sit on the chair?" 
By repeated examples the pupils will learn to associate a certain 
form of the verb, with the object acted upon, thui. 
"I set the cup on the chair, and it sits there." 
"I lay the ruler on the table, and it lies there." 
The teacher needs to hunt out these places of common error, 
and. cl^W. away the difficulties by skillful practice. Both oral, and 
written work are necessary in this connection. It is through the 
culture of' the. ear that the child will make many of his acquisitions. 
The- written statements will aid in permanently ifixtng his khowl- 
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The (J.9nri6 of study 

[ /^rYww M^ recent Report 0/ Aftwid Tom^kins^ SmperifiUndent of the 
Ftankiin Public Schools.^ 

The order of instruction in the different subjects is fixed by the 
nature of each subject, and by the law of the mind in receiving 
knowledge. Thire is, thet-efore, an established mode of precedure 
in teaching any branch. Every subject is made up of parts, such 
that, in the order of learning them, some must precede others. 
Each step furnishes a necessary condition for taking the next. The 
pupil must pass from a known fixed point in a subject to the follow- 
ing unknown. He must, also, take that phase of the subject 
adapted to his mental development. 

What is true of the parts of the subjects is true of the subjects 
themselves. Some necessarily precede others ; first, because some ^ 
furnish a necessary condition for the study of others ; second, be- 
cause some are adapted to an earlier • stage of mental development 
than others. 

These two facts, namely, the necessary relation of the parts of 
,the subject and of the different subjects, and the law of the mind 
requiring it to receive different kinds of knowledge at dtfTerent 
stages of development, require school work to be graded, or stepped 
{graduSf a step.) If these steps in the branches be set forth in the 
order of dependence, and in the ordei they may be received by the 
mind, there will be formed a Graded Course of Study^ a line 0/ 
progress [pro and gtadi, to step forward.) If a school be properly 
organized with such a course as a basis, it will be a Graded School. 

From the above it appears that two factors determine a course of 
study. 

1 . The laws of (he mitui in gaimng knowiedge and discipline, 

2. The relation of the subjects £md of ^ parts of the subjects to each 
other, 

THE COURSE OF STUDY AS DETERMINED BY THE MIND. 

Thfe mind thinks^ feels ^ and wi'//j, through the powers of intellect^ 
sensibility^ and wilL The school is to train the pupil to think right, 
feel right, and act right;' or, better to say, to act right, 'for con- 
duct is all of life. Hight feeling is the motive to rigiit acting, and 
right thinki/ig is the condition for right feeling. Thus these 
powers of the mind have an organic gelation. Education is. the 
proper development of each of these powers in its organic relation 
to the others. 

There must, therefore, be three lines of work running through ' 
every course of study. 

1. ' A Une that cnitivates the intellect, 

2. ',A line thatcultiifates the sensibility, 

3. ^ A lifte that^ cultivates the will, * 

The first line is provided for in the various subjects of schooLstudy 
which relate to the intellectual training of the pupil. 

The second line is provided for in the various lessons on motives 
of conduct, in drawing, in music, and literature^ and, incidentally, 
in all the school 1 essons and exercises. 

The third is provided for in each of the above, and in the schopi 
discipline. The object of school discipline is to put the pupil 
under' tlie control of his own will — to free him from external regula- 
tions, and make him a law unto himself. ' Every feature of school 
management is determined by this truth, so that school mana^iement 
becomes a means of moral training as well as a condition to school 
work. 

Thus, it seems that there are three kinds ef education — in- 
tellectual, emotional, and moral. And thus it would be if the 
first two did not close themselves in the third. The K^tK moral 
covers the field. It embraces the thbughts and emotiotis in their 
relation to character. It signifies that all the activities of the 
being are disciplined and directed to the true end of life 

Besides these three parallel lines running .through the course, 
there are three stages in the course, determined by the three stages 
. of iiit4:Ite€tual development. These are, 
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1. The Primary Course : 

2. The iHtertfudiaie Course^ 

3. The' High School Course. 

Tfae'power of gaining knowledge of outward things through the 
senses is first developed. The child sees, hears, feels, tastes and 
smells. These are the only avenues at first by which knowledge 
approaches the mind. The attributes of an object make an im- 
pression on the nervous organism through one or more of the 
senses. This impression is carried to the brain. The mind attends 
to the sensation thus produced, and the result \s perception; the pro- 
duct '\% perceptri»e knowledge] and the faculty of the mind which gains 
the knowledge, the Pcrceptwe Faculty. 

\K is this faculty that is most active during the first three or 
four yean& of school work. It is, therefore, perceptive knowledge 
that the pupi^ is able to receive during this period, and . it is the 
perceptive faculty that should now he cultivated. 

Hence, there is a department of instruction in which perceptive 
knowledge, is the basis; and, since this is primary knowledge, it 
is fitting to call that part of the course which gives this instruction, 
the Primary Course,and that part of the school to which it is given 
the Primary Department. 

The work of the primary department seeks, 

1. To sharpen the senses. 

2. To train pupils to observe objects methodically ; to train them 
to j^^ instead of to look — to gain knowledge by observatioa. The 
habit of forming clear ideas of material things begets later the 
jhabit of imagining definitely, of remembering accurately, and of 
udging precisely. 

3. To store the mind with definite ideas of the common objects 
of observation. By means of these objects the pupil is to picture 
objects never observed, and thus the imagination is enlarged. Up- 
on these objects, too the power of abstraction and generalization is 
to be exercised in making classifications. 

4. To train the pupil to form clear and distinct conceptions of 
classes of objects. The distinctness of these conceptions will 
depend upon the distinctness of the previous perceptions,, and will 
largely determine the accuracy of memory and the precision of 
judgment. 

5. To furnish the pupils with a vocabulary, and to train them in 
the precise use of language. 

The mental processes in this department are observing, dis. 
criminating and classifying. 

Following the period in which presentative power is pre-eminent- 
ly active, is the period in which the representative power is most 
active. The mind could not represent knowledge till the knowl' 
edge was first presented. The mind recalls perceptive knowledge 
to use it in the form first presented, or to separate and re-combine 
it in new relations. The faculties exercised in recalling and re- 
combining presented knowledge are numory and tmagination. 

Since this stage of mental development lies between sense-per- 
eeption and reason, it may properly be called the intermediate stage 
of mental development. That part of the course included in thi^ 
period may be called the Intermediate Coursf, and that part o 
school to which it is given. Intermediate Department. 

The work of the intermediate department seeks: 

1. Primarily, to cultivate the memory and the imagination. 

2. To train the mind to make closer discrimination, and to 
broaden the classifications of the proceding work. 

3. To lead the pupil through his knowledge of concr^^ e objects 
and classes, and by the aid of the memory and the imagination, 
into broader fields of knowledge. 

4. To train pupils to grain knowledge by other means than by 
the use of the senses. 

The mental processes in this department are memorizing, imagin- 
ing, discriminating and classifying. 

Following the period in which the mind presents to itself knowl- 
edge of objects by their attributes, and the period in which the 
mind represents and re-combines these through the memory and 
the'imagination, is the period in which the mind has the power to 



reflect — to perceive relations between judgments, to trace causes 
and effects, to infer and verify law- 

This form of mental activity occupies the highest place in the 
scale of mental development. That part of the course which ad- 
dresses itself to this power of the mind may properly be called the 
High School Course, and that part; of the school to which it is given, 
the High School Department. 

The work of this department seeks: 

1. Primarily, to cultivate the reflective faculty. 

2. To extend the pupil's knowledge of the subjects, and to 
reduce these subjects to a scientific form. 

3. To train pupils to gain knowledge by reflection. 
The mental processes are as before, adding reasoning. 

Hence, based on the different phases, of school work, there are 
three departments in school: 

1. Primary Department. 

2. Intermediate Departttienl. 

3. High School Department. 

The phases of mental development described above, and the three 
departments of work growing out of them, shade off into each 
other. There is no line marking where one leaves off and the 
other begins. All the fapulties are exercised in each phase of 
development ; yet each phase is characterized by the more promi- 
nent activity of one of the three faculties of the intellect. Thus it 
appears that each department of school work is not characterized, 
as sometimes supposed, by the addition of new studies, but only in 
the loay subjects are studied. 
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Intellectual, Heeking the true. 
iEithetic, seeking the beautiflil. 
Moral, eeeking the good. 

Primary, or preeentatlve phaM of work. 
Intermediate, or repreientative phase of work. 
High School, or reflective phase of work. 
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Daviess County. 

The twenty-third session ot the Daviess County 
Teachers' Institute has been in session the past week, 
presided over by County Superintendent S. B. Boyd. 
The foreign instructors wer^ Miss A. Kate Huron, of 
the "Central Normal College," and Prof. I). E. Hunter, 
superintendent of the Washington Graded Schools. 
They were ably assisted by home workers. 

The enrollment reached 180, there being 95 present 
the first day — fifty more thai) there are schools in the 
county. The average attendance was about 135. The 
work done by the instructors gave eminent satisfaction. 
Lectures and socials were held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday nights, all of which were well at- 
tended. 

On Tuesday the institute was favored by the pres- 
ence of State Superintendent John W. Holcombe, who 
gave an entertaining talk, in which he explained the 
working of the present school system of the State, and 
compared it with the past. 

The question of planting shade trees about the 
school houses was discussed, and, on motion, Monday, 
November 5, 1883. was designated as ''Arbor Day," on 
which it is hoped the pupils and patrons will meet ajt 
their respective school houses and set out shade trees 
about them. 
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decisions of the I>epartment, and shall be lUmished with &cilitiee to inform 
their readers of everything of public interest connected with his work. 
Examination questions and answers will be published promptly. 



Facts, Figures and Personals. 
Current Bcientiflc Miscellany. 
Correspondence and Local News. 
Ex. Questions and Answers. 



Editorial Management ; 

ELI F. BBOWN, EniToa-iN-cRisy. 
^ CHABLES S. OLCOTT, Assistamt £j)itos. 

OONTBUUTXMO XDITOB8 : 

W. H. Payne, Michigan University. 

Lemuel Mosst President Indiana State University. 

W. T. Stott, President Franklin College. 

John S. Irwin, Superintendent Schools, Fort Wayne. 

H. B. Brown, Principal Northern Indiana Normal SchooL 

John Clark Bidpath, Indiana Asbury University. 

Oeo. W. Thompson^tate Normal SohooL 

John L. Campbell, Wabash College. 

C. F. Coffin, Superintendent Schoolfe, New Albany. 

John C. Macpherson, County Superintendent, Wayne County. 

H. B. Hill, County Superintendent, Dearborn County. 

Mrs. Emma Mont. McBae, Principal High School, Marion. 

Hon. B. W. Smith, Lafayette. 

J. T. SmiUt, New Albany. 

Oeo. F. Bass, Indianapolis Public Schools. 

£. E. Smith, Purdue University. 

Jas. Baldwin, Superintendent Schools, RushTllle. 



Bates of Subscription. 

(POCTAOX PaSPAIB BY TRS PtTBLXSHKBS.) 

One year, single subscription, * . . . ^ 

Six months, " " .._... 

In clubs of 10 suhscrfbers, 

" " " 2S " or more, 



t200 
100 
175 
150 



Address all communications, intended for the Wekk- 
LY, and make money orders payable, to J. M. Olcott 
& Co., not to the individual editol-s. This is im- 
portant and will avoid much confusion. 



THE COXTNTT FAIK AND THE SCHOOLS. 

At the recent teachers' institute in St. Joseph 
county, the officers of the county agricultural society 
met with the teachers and organized for a childrens' 
day at the county fair, which is to be held during the 
first week in October. 

It is the plan to have the schools dismissed on the 
day selected, and the children with their teach- 
ers to assemble at the fair grounds in one immense 
body. The arrival and departure of scholars is to be 
managed by definite programme. The parade at 
the grounds is to be very short and is designed to 
bring the 8,000 to 10,000 children into one orderly 
body. The whole scheme of movement is under the 
direction of ^tate Senator Campbell as marshall. On 
this the childrens' day, the gates of the fair are to be 
thrown open, and all persons under twenty-one years 
of age to be admitted free. 

It is the design of those who are responsible for 
the movement to benefit all parties ; it is not a money- 
making scheme, but an educational enterprise. It is 
believed that it will benefit the schools in many ways 
by bringing them into close relation with the indus- 
rtial and social interests of the county, and that it 



will in like manner dignify the fair and increase its 
usefulness as an educator of the people. 

The movement deserves more than a passing notice. 
The county fair is in its true sense designed to culti- 
vate the people and to promote their greater social 
and industrial welfare. By bringing the schools into 
co-operation with the fair, this educating purpose of 
the fair is greatly emphasized. 

The effects upon the parents and all those who are 
interested in education must be beneficial. The 
schools themselves mil undoubtedly be helped. The 
force of parade is well known to organizations. The 
Sunday-schools, fire companies, secret orders, and 
political parties, can all testify to the potent influence 
of parade in arousing enthusiasm. To bring 8,000 
children into an orderly body, with flags and niusic, 
makes the school more pronounced in the' estimation 
of all. It will tend to unify and strengthen. It 
will awaken interest, enthusiasm, emulation, and 
common sympathy. 

It is the purpose of the school to inculcate patriot- 
ism, love of country, state pride, interest in general 
welfare. The teachers and the pupils need such 
movements in aid of this important work of the 
schools. 

The movement is important because it points 
toward industrial education. It directs the three 
schools towards the industries. It points toward 
more practical teaching, and a closer union between 
the work done in the school and that done by the 
pupil after leaving the school. It points toward the 
closer unions of the two great levers of human ele^ 
vation— education and industry. . 



THE IVDIAVA VNIVEESITT. 

To the Educational Weekly: 

At the recent session of the Board of Trustees of 
the Indiana University, in Bloomington, Aug, 29, 
the following minute was presented by Dr. Moss, and 
was on motion of Hon. Isaac Jenkinson, unanimously 
adopted: 

In view to the recent disaster to the Indiana Uni- 
versity, in the burning of the Scientific building, 
with the libraries, museums, labratories, and appa- 
ratus, we, the Trustees of the University, desire to 
put on record the following declaration, viz : 

1 . In this calamity we reverently recognize the 
hand of God, and we regard it also as a summons to 
advance the University toward the position of effect- 
iveness and influence that it ought to occupy. 

2. The history of the University, with all the 
associations that gather about its work of more than 
fifty years, makes it eminently desirable that the 
Institution should remain in Bloomington. where it 
was first established, and where has been passed its 
long period of trial and of worthy achievement. 

3. The present campus is wholly inadequate and un- 
suitable for the proper development and enlargement 
of the University, and should now be exchanged for 
a site that will fully meet all present and prospective 
requirements. 

4. The insurance companies have promptly met 
their obligations in the payment of losses, but our 
means from this source are small; the Legislature 
will not convene in regular session until sixteen 
months hence ; many interests are imperilled by de 
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lay, While we are powerless, through lack of money, 
to secure the University against these perils, we will 
therefore welcome any co-operation and aid that may 
conie to us from the county of Monroe and the city 
of Bloomington, while we confidently rely upon 
the generous sentiment of the people of the State 
and the liberality of its General Assembly. 

D. D. Banta, 
Prcs. Board. 
' H. L. Stetson, 
Sec. pro tem. 



SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 



The season of County Fairs is near at hand. The 
schools should be represented, both in attendance, 
and in specimen work prepared and placed on exhi- 
bition. The time to prepare for such a display is in 
the closing of the preceeding school year. During 
the spring months in which the schools are closing 
the work of the session, the classes may easily pre- 
pare specimens of examination papers, penmanship, 
drawing, map-drawing, works of artistic design, such 
as ornamental mottoes, and many other forms of 
.work to be exhibited. By proper efforts of this 
kind the teacher may increase the interest of his 
school in their work, and direct the attention of the 
community to the school. To make a creditable 
display at the fair requires labor, but the labor will 
be more than fully remunerated in the good effects 
produced. The school must be identified with all 
public movements and enterprises designed for gen- 
eral welfare. The fair is such an enterprise. 



THE ''FETICH* aiJSSTiON. 



T&AnriVG SCHOOL FOB NVBSE8. 

In keeping with the progressive spirit of the times, 
the women of Indianapolis are establishing a train- 
ing school in which women may be thoroughly train 
ed for efficient service in nursing the sick. Thit en- 
terprise is in such hands as will undoubtedly make it 
a success. The course of instruction and practice 
provided is such as will produce the most, practical 
results. The course is sufficiently long and thorough, 
to justify young women in entering it with the as- 
surance that they may derive something permanent 
and valuable from it. 

The noble project is under the auspices of the 
women of the Flower Mission. They have secured 
Miss Traver, a graduate of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, to take charge of the school. Miss Traver 
comes highly recommended by Dr. Taylor, superin- 
tendent of the Bellevue Hospital. 

It is a matter of the most gratifying cliaracter to see 
the movement started in this city. The practice of 
medicine is weakest in its lack of nurses. More often 
than otherwise does the recovery of a patient depend 
upon'the nursing more than on the medication. The 
poor need the sensible nurse more often than they need 
the learned physician. Women are specially fitted 
by nature for this business. The work needs, to be 
done — there is none more valuable to the human 
family. If women will prepare for such service with 
thoroughness, faithfulness, and zeal, they may work 
for themselves a professional service that offers unlim- 
ited opportunities for usefulness and independence. 



The following statement by President Seelye, of 
Amherst College in regard to that institution has 
been going the rounds of the press. 

**A four years' scientific course was organized 
which a student could pursue with no knowledge of 
Greek and only slight knowledge of Latin. After 
an experience of ten years, during which a consider- 
able number have pursued the course, it has been 
found that the best scientific students have, in every 
year, without a single exception, been the classical 
students, and the college has become so thoroughly 
convinced that the best work in science is to be done 
only on a basis of a thorough grounding in the 
classics that it has been determined to discontinue 
its scientific as separate from its classical course." 

This is one of the best answers to the * 'College 
Fetich" Speech of Charles Francis Adams, Jr. that 
we have yet seen. It is practical and comes from a 
man of long experience. Mr. Adams is no doubt 
sincere in his views, and* he has a large number of 
supporters. But college-men who have tried his 
plan, and who know the real value of the classics, are 
almost unanimously opposed to any change. 



BULES FOB SPOILnrO PUPILS. 

I. Be suspicious of all their motives. 2. When 
fighting occurs among your pupils, punish all 
engaged in it with equal severity — the timid boy who 
was forced into it in self defense as severely as the 
lubberly school-yard bully who picked the fight for 
the avowed purpose of whipping him. 3. Never 
seem to believe a pupil unless you know his statements 
to be true. Regard all as liars, and you will soon 
succeed in making many of them so. 4. When re- 
quests are sent to you from parents, no matter how 
reasonable they may be, don't grant them if you can 
avoid it. Give the children to understand for good 
and sufficient reasons you have suspended the old 
Jewish rule — "Honor thy father and thy mother." 
Nothing adds so much to your importance in the eyes 
of your school as to disregard the wishes of their 
parents. 5. Be constantly on the watch to find 
something in your pupils' personal peculiarities that 
you can ridicule. You can well afford to wound the 
feelings of a child in this way for the sake of the bois- 
terous laugh it will cause among the others. — Iowa 
Normal Monthly, 

GOOD SPELLBfO. 

Good spelling depends on the memory of the eye 
and ear, but chiefly on that of the eye, because the 
impressions of the eye are much more exact and vivid 
than those of the ear. The London Times once 
said, "Spelling is learnt by reading, and nothing but 
reading can teach spelling. " Careless readers are inaccu- 
rate spellers. The eye has to look at each individual 
letter, syllable and word on the page, as it is read ; 
this makes the good speller. — Ex. 

Organize the township institutes. Sup't. Rickof, of 
Johnson county, at the close of the County Institute 
on Friday organized his Township Institutes in 
30 minutes by electing officers for each township and 
handing each a printed "programme of exercises, fix- 
ing the date for township meetings. 
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London has never been so full of Americans as it is 
at present. 

John E. Gregory has become the acting president of 
Ridgeville College. 

Miss Nellie Loomis, of Bdinburg, has accepted a po- 
sition in the Indianapolis schools. 

About 10,000 English-speaking natives are each year 
sent out from the four universities of India. 

The Franklin High School is in charge of E. E. 
Stevenson, a recent graduate of Franklin College. 

County Superintendent Dobbins, of Shelbyville, 
addressed the Teachers' |Institute at Crreenfield last 
week. 

Superintendent S. E. Miller is entering upon his six- 
teenth year as superintendent of the Michigan City 
schools. 

Elias Boltz, recently of Ridgeville College, has been 
appointed to the auperintendency of the Mishawaka 
schools. 

Miss Mary Campbell, daughter of Prof Campbell, of 
"Wabash College, Crawfordsville, is to attend the In- 
dianapolis Seminary next year. 

It is estimated that there will be (1,000,000 worth of 
machinery and $1,500,000 worth of live stock on ex- 
hibition at the coming State fair. 

During the year ending June 30, 1883, there were 
thirty -four accidents to steam vessels on United States 
waters, resulting in the loss of 284 lives. 

Miss Susie Skinner, of Indianapolis, formerly of 
Valparaiso, has been elected to the eighth room gram- 
mar department in the Edinburg schools. 

The statue of the late Governor Morton is completed. 
It will arrive in Indianapolis about October 1, and be 
unveiled at Circle Park about October 1, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

Mr. Leonard- Huxley, the eldest son of Professor 
Huxley, has just taken a iirst-class honor in final classics 
at Oxford, the highest honor in classics which that 
University can bestow. 

It has been a question of much concern, what can 
be done with the English sparrow? It now appears 
that the sparrow is a game bird, and plent}^ of him 
makes a capitally good pie. 

The report of the Warsaw public schools is at hand. 
The Warsaw schools are under the efficient guidance of 
John P. Mather. The report demonstrates that the 
condition of the school is excellent. 

Laporte county is standing well in educational work. 
W. A. Hosmer, county superintendent, is filling his 
fifth term. The County Institute opened last week 
with 110 enrolled the first half day. W. N. Hailman 



is putting new life and energy into the city schools of 
Laporte. The trustees propose to give Superintendent 
Hailman a fair chance to establish the truths of the 
New Education by definite experience. 

Normal students and others who may desire it, can 
obtain a copy of Newby's Outlines of Number Sci- 
ence, by sending a post-al order for seventy -five cents 
to Prof. N. Newby, 814 S. 7th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Miss Jennie E. Collins of ('olumbia City, and Miss 
Mary C. Keid and Miss E. K. Star, of Richmond, are 
teachers in a school for the education of Indian ehil* 
dren at Fort Reno, Indian Territory. Our IiMii^itA 
^rls rank high as teachers. < . 

The number of workmen at present employed in 
Krupp's cast-steel works at Essen, Germany, is 19,605. 
Inclusive of their families, that number of workmen 
represent a total of 65.381 souls, among whom there 
are 13,083 school -going children. . . 

Money, bonds and other securities, aggregating in 
value J931,600, were bequeathed by J. B. Gardner, oi 
Boston, to the government, to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the national debt. When received at the 
Treasury Department the money was placed to the 
credit of patriotic donations. 

Captain Eads says the Tehuantepec Ship Kailway 
will certainly be built if he lives five years longer. 
The proposed railway is 1200 miles north of the pro- 
posed route of De Lesseps. Captain Eads claims that 
his route will be 2400 miles shorter for vessels sailing 
from New York or T^iverpool to San Francisco. 

The Association for the advancement of Science 
closed its meeting at Minneapolis last week. Th«e next 
meeting is fixed for Philadelphia on September 3, 1884. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, J. P. Leslie, of Philadelphia; secretary, Alfred 
Springer, of Cincinnati; assistant secretary, E. S. Hol- 
den, of "Madison, Wisconsin. 

The latest London mails bring word that during the 
first four days of its existence the new parcels post de- 
livered 30,000 parcels and collected 70,000 in the me- 
tropolis alone, the number increasing every day. The 
average weight of the packages was three pounds. 
This is the work of the new pneumatic tube, similar to 
the proposed one between Chicago and New York. 

The Frankfort schools will open Monday, Septem- 
ber 3. Fifleen room-teachers will take charge of nine- 
teen schools, there being four half-day schools in pri- 
mary grades. A ward building was erected last ye^r 
and another will have to be provided for during the 
school year of 1884-5. Prof. W^arfel, formerly of the 
Hsdley & Roberts Academy. Indianapolis, has charge 
of the High School, assisted by Miss Margaret Law- 
rence. 

Miss Afice Chapin, who has been spending the sum- 
mer in the vicinity of Boston, is expected home to-day. 
She attended the Concord School, of Philadelphia, and 
has been the guest of Miss Peabody and Miss (rarland. 
So she returns with a fresh inspiration for her work as 
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well as renewed physical vigor. Miss Chapin will open 
her Kindergarten September 3, at the Indianapolis 
Seminary. Her Training School for Kindergartners 
will 1;ie^n its ninth year Sept. 15, at the^same plaee. 

TBe' graded |BO«rse of study for the Franklin public 
schools, is before.na. . In this: course of study Superin- 
tendent Arnold Tompkins has worked out a course 
based upon the two factors that should determine, any 
course, tiamely : (1) The laws of the mind in gaining 
knowledge and discipline ; (2) the relation of the sub- 
jects and of the parts of the subjects to each other. 
We have determined to reproduce some of the most 
valuable portions in the Weekly, in the department of 
Pedagogics. It is a rare, good thing, when a superin- 
tendent presents for his teachers the method in the 
subject and the method in the mind, as the basis for a 
course of study. 

It is the intention to place electric underground con- 
duits in the streets of Phjladelphia. It has been 
agreed to begin the laying of the conduits on the 4th 
day of September next on Chestnut, Walnut, Third, 
Filbert arid Tenth streets. On the morning of the 4th 
one thousand men will be put to work and the streets 
torn up. The conduits will be placed in position as 
rapidly as possible and the- streets repaved. The man- 
ager thinks that not more than two or three days will 
be required, ^to complete the entire work. The idea of 
the company is not to interfere with the business of 
the residents on the streets any more than possible. 

MissMaryO.^ Graham, farmerly a teacher in' the' 
puWic BchOd[ls of Si. Louis, Ma., has been for the past 
fouv years a teacher in San Juan, Argentine Confeder- 
ation, S. A. Last spring she was given leave of ab- 
sence to visit her parents and friends in St. Louis. On 
her return, July 1, she found that during her absence 
sheliad been promoted to be principalrof the school in 
which she b«d been- leading assistant, ^^er salary had 
been increased, (she received a fine saliary as assistant) 
and a house and servants provided for her. She was 
met by an escort of honor a few miles out of San Juan 
and conducted to her new residence. Her school in 
San Juan consists of about three hundred pupils. Fif- 
ty of these are being prepared for teachers. Miss Gil- 
lies, of St. Louis, accompanied Miss Graham on her re- 
turn. She goes as a teacher to the same school. — Sun- 
day Sentinel, 

Christian Eduoatprs in ConnoiL 

The National Education Assembly, which met at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., under the conduct of the Eev. J. 
C. Hartzell, D. D., Aug. 9-12, was, in many respects, a 
very remarkable assemblage. During the four days 
thirteen sessions were held, and the attendance ran 
from 2,000 to 6,000. Over fifty papers and addresses 
were given by as many prominent educators from six- 
teen different States and Territories, and representing 
seven different denominations and as many professions. 
The Assembly will meet again in August, 1884, at the 
same place. 

The purpose of the projectors of this movement is 



to establish one platform, at least, in America, where 
the best literary and scientific talent of the American 
Church, irrespective of section or sect, can meet and 
formulate and direct public sentiment, from a Christian 
standpoint, in behalf of the education and salvation of 
the needy masses of our country. That purpose may 
now be said to have been accomplished. All the pa- 
pers and addresses will soon appear in book form, and 
will make a document of very great value. — Christian 
Advocate. 



^\{t j|orntng '^^mi^i 



The selections that are collected under this head, 
from week to week, are designed to supply the teach- 
ers with appropriate short articles with which to vary 
the opening exercises. Many of the exercises here- 
after to appear are also suitable for the children to 
memorize for declamation. 



Courage. 

"Every winter hath its spring, every ocean its glit- 
tering gems, every frost its shining crystals, every 
thunder-storm its compensating atmospheric purity." 

"Every cloud hath its silver lining, every ruin its 
growing vines, every wave-tossed ark its dove, every 
blood-stained cross its flower- wreathed crown ; and for 
every paradise lost, there are thousands to be gained." 

"There is a grandeur in the soul that dares to live 
out all the life God lit within it." 

"The courage of the soldier, which makes him wil- 
ling to kill or be killed, may be bought for gold ; the 
courage which will face a wild beast in its lair is not 
rare ; martyrs who could unflinchingly endure prison, 
wheel or fagot, are not few ; but that courage which 
denies itself for itself 's own sake, is rarest of all gifts, 
and of inestimable price." 

Three Guides. 

"Three angsl-spiriti walk the earth, 

Our guides wherever we go ; 
Aud where their gentle footsteps lead. 

There Ih no human woe ; ' 
They smile upon the cradled child, 

They bless the heart of youth, 
And age is mellowed by the touch 

Of Friendship, Love, and Truth*" 

"There is a star that beams on earth, 
With tender, lovely ray ; 
^ . That lights thf path of generous worth, 

And speaks a brighter day." {HViendthip,) 
"There is a tie, a golden chain, 

That binds with stronger hand 
Than iron shackles of the cell, 
Or all the arts of man." (ly.ve.) 

"There is a gem, a pearl of worth. 
As lasting as the skies ; 
More precious than the gems of earth, 
Its splendor never dies'" {Tyuth.) 



THE INDIANAPOLIS 
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Under Miss Alice Chapin, will begin its ninth year Sent 15 1f)i» .* *v r 
dianapolis Seminary, Indianapolis.* Tho« thinkiJrof jJSLg^hTcliL rffnf^^^ 
see Miss Chapin before that time. She will be at .346 N Snn St , "*** 

September 1. •• o*., i 
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RICHMOnrD 

NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

SEPTEMBER 3fl^ 188 3. 



THREE COURSES OP STUDY. 
Normal Course, '^^^^^^ y^^'-^- 

Each year a Complete CourBO in ftsolf. 

Preparatory Course, ^^"^ y^^''^- 

Fits young people for College 

Elective Course* Studeut« select fh>m regular courvec of study, 
,iuch RuttJects as they desire, if prepared to 
take them to advantage. 

SiC ) F) R 

Twelve-Page Announcement 

Containing Full Particulars. 

Address C. W. HODOIH, Prinoipal* 

or J. B. AAOAJT, Associate PrmeipftL 



i^e t^dutv Sotfe^e 



-FOR- 




mm 
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XZ02^S SCXsCOOXj. 
Four Complete Courses of Study. 

^'jVEusic a ^pecialty.i* 

In this department we have only the beet instruments and fint-class instmction. 

TRAINING SCHOOL, ELOCUTION, and ART, giving every student ample 
opportunity in these specialties. 

8 Teachers — Free Library — 8 Weeks Summer School. 
WiF' Healthful and Beautiful Location.'^tt 

Through the personal liberality of Hon. W. C. Ds Pattw, the bafldiog haa been 
lately refitted Mid the rooms comfortably fVimished at an expense of several 
thousand dollars. 

We invite a carsftil examination of our methods and management. 

For Catalogue, send stamp to 

F. A FRIBDLET, President, 

New Albany, Indiana, 
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SAWING 

TABLET 

The fact that this is the only System of Drawing which has given entire satis- 
Ikction in the Public Schools, has gained for It not only a national but 'a wor|^< 
wide reputation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The i»pidity with wiiieh it 
is being introduced, as its merits, come to be understood, indicates that its «ee 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger system owes its great saeceiM 
to the following p 

Important Points of Superiority 

over all other systems : 
1. It was prepared by the author after a* long and. snc tmafli l experlaQtemn 

teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use tn Pobtic 

Schools. 
2. ' It requires no special teachers, bat is taught with uniform mceens by the 

regular teachers. 

3. The exercises ave practice) and useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constroctive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a fUU ^ementarv course in Stigmographic, Free- 
hand. Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

5. The Dictation Sbiercises give pupils practical training in interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description In 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more iWwing paper than the corresponding book of any other 
Series' 

7. They are convefiient in aice and form. The different sheets of the TableU 
are fiwtened together in a manner which makes it impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupirs interest constantly maintained. 

8. A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhanstive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the subject of Drawing, are ftimished to teachers free of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz • $2.oo 
No. 5,6,7,8, •** '* " " . 3.00 

Address J, M. OlOOtt, 

mniANAPOLIS, IND. 

THAiHmC SOHOOi 



_POR 



KINDBiteARTNBRS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, Octob r 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



yh^. Sud/Qi^u i^uUmuu, 



La Porte, lad. 
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NEW PARLOR ORGAN ONLY $35.00 



IncSadtncStooI, Haot, and Huslcr, proTldLne order ja giTPn tr.d rrrniftUurc id Ado wJthJn wTfii dtjM froni dm.t* at Uiia 



lo^ proTld 

•4» ##> 

JPly sTflrr hDiuahoLd tbroii^kK^ut ciriliutioD with or^a^ a; popuEiir 

neLj wUU farlba Far Idf^ L^dn, C'h.iii-cit, i>r Ua,bb&ih Hchoot, Hnd la aij (»miinient 

_ tiift uTl£»r of tbe nuUiatuire, workingmuL, or Iba fi^r MW4y WVium fu^m^ra, Jtc. 8 H 1£F UK- 

JCRIPTION, Ntw Srj-k, So. rOh Ucli^bt, ^J iocliCJ ;, Lcn^rtb, il Incbcui : iieriUt. H LDcbea i Weight. 



WARRANTED 

SIX (6) YEARS. 



lor tb* 



(^ 



■bout SSSibfl. 

IFTEEN 



K Powerful SOX CLr3-3A££. 

*. Double OCTAVE COUPLER, | 

vhlcb daubln ih.*i jjuwer of tLb Orjan^ 

opera #et Th»« OcU-ra RhkU, frlTlnfr 
T*rT ch*rtalrnr. s^wcct. iscltxlicnta tone. 



(15) USEFUL STOPS, NAMELY 



. DIAPAe^ON 

Vjxnm rtvft full OeUTt* u« «k1 orirfA^ 

, DIXCIAMA, 

pAiTprf u) Fivfj 0«tAT«» GoldvA BwdJ ikr« 
tbraiTD opuAbr thl* aton. Tofi<i^"Loii 
dort"HtTrD 
, VOJL HL^MANA. 

Trem^iJaiii. W'hkili ImlUlei by.Krw 
WUli:£:L the bumjirj rok*. 



8CAVAT3UnM17 • Ptccnlo^ 10 J>jIihi. U CUrionetH 12 i>aci. » Toi JubU&nt#, u 
* O/VAAr riunrfj Cl^rmb^llA, l^ un^nd Orvmn Kjice 9tap. The Jut eljht riop«&r« 
mvi-Ktcd la AiivvX con^-anciition wiiii Above neven, briinrinK fortb. At romiiiknd of ih» 
nrfumflT, movt clunnliis muAc. wim bp*uUjriil oroiieJlrml eifect*, /rom a merf whlnpfr, a- 
b wen, lo a rrand bunt or harmonj'. Ifs T^!C^'i>»;ll±^e TtlJ^E*. whJle unn-ihofu! 
Croan^ muat be heard to t>e ApprecVated. 

ThU orlfiaal Cabinet OrBucantaUu FIVE 8£TH UOfJkEN TONOl'f: ttEEt^i 
utvllowftL lat, PlTe iA> Octare Oet DiapaKJi or Paris Ueedn %aA, Ptrft (.a fml ^i Dn' ^ 
«laiaA Beeda toned '^' I^adoa" ■tyle. 3a, Swe«t VoLk OBlc«t« AaMi af ThrM full (Iol&t c ^ 
|t^ One r F^lt OrtAva Pownrf^ Hanoal Bond Sdh-Bu* R««<l«- ath. Tvu <t> cjvtAvr^a 
or ode «nrn rtf I'jrrrilod.nd 3axa]hhone RimkU cooiblned. Thit»bnv« Pifv S^ti of K««di 
are enttn^ij arlirlTuLl and are toTurad br Phteots obtained »t th« L' N IT Kit BT A IKM 
PATi:N T UKFl t?!-:. Thia boautifol VUnaft^rM) Upright F^rtor or Cabinet Oiffan 
OBtalJU FlTe^ Full 0^14 vet, On« Mannal or £ej board, HAAdn^xne ^Valnut Oaao, Reofep- 
laela for Book and Sheet Miulc, Lamp acand% Handlefl^ Hollars. Treblv Uprljrbt B«j. 
lowfc itnmensD power. StwlSpilnin,Ac, Hiffbt Knee Swell, alio [^t Grand Orfftn Ktwe 
■w«U. bj which the fnU power of UU Organ maj b»abcain«l at pl.aiuro bj use Dl thn 
t]i«R wfthout remoTins tbs haiidi from tb4 KcT board 

A Mtl>'(*rillICK ffFFEIt.— Idfwirt f?Ter>bontt trlthln the rea^h of <riTl|Ji.\«flti 
C0;ko»^«3 one oi :i:v liiitehlcsa Onffivni and lo Ihl* CXid on]j 1 malru tMa olf^r. 

A £65 00 Par1arOtir*nwltliBook,SUH;>]<LndXule,Nniptet«^baTed,<rQC Hfl 
^ »WW,WV ^.,.>.„K.^^ ^n ^-j; - 1 Wiiiiii-ton, New Jcn-.j, b'OB OWlVJJDiUU 



■P nJ Tigin^ 02cr li creentnl and opd«r irtTen withlfi Sarva Da/e 
date t( thii NowipAp*r, 
riTLTP THE rflT.TOWINW VOTTCr ANf> M Alt. WtTn QKDFR. 



tteP 



"-P* -^ -*-*■-' ^:l,M•^■nl>^ M. ^^ i.i- K I I. 

tJitrti5#r ^Tifh jnly M^^OO C \*H, br r. O. Hooej Ordtf. Rt^rlxteivd Letter, Chwk 
,LjrIl3ti1( Draft, mdiln^ wlThfntho llnnm.l umoasBpcr^Jftt-d. I hcrebj- ajtimj torftreWe 
4um;^ In f-iJl pM*;-!n*^n[ f'lr otic t: ;a; ;- V iiruran^t ^'**»' ^t^'f , ^'<^ '«>i *^? Mon^j 



TwawfiCed 



after onejear't_iiae. 



J^ 



itc ul vour rvmJltance, if not ■ 
n«l. ft WIKL F. B>^ATT\. 



tnn«anbm t^ Pi^rm-j thli CREAT II AK(> AIM, v^tu jicuuLfi urder Atonoe bBfone tli« 



... - eTrrr 

aold tathk^rv. la on:: pnr-tlr^ulJi] ^Tintancv thirty sal«, at #65 each, have followed the 
flLrf t on^&n p>xn:baeed. FlnX Ornn U ahlpped atMA-fMasanadTe rGlaemem. All 
■ak In f ctum of toq t» tr> ihow ilw tnetmmBat to jonr clrele of fHenda. The Iruitni- 
fsent 'jiHialc* f<>r Itisclt, It f ItiK^ lt« own pralieik If vrin, ar« uE(ab|« to ur^pt thl* Uirat 
Offer, trrit« mc yoJr rO^nOtl whjr. PtThapa ytt'i hn^ij a^n. in i"trtm>pnt KlrriMlT of lOTne 
Dtlwr Fnalci.} £^^^ irn ttot Ti1(^a44<d. If ^fl, disrpaniis ot (taiid (^rder tb^i. A friend of yours 
fnajf dcjin? j.in tirpiTi, t'iJl tbclr itu^ntlan to (.hw adT?rttti«mpn,t. If they aiv from, 
" J, m»H t!t]iliiiMtT»T Co :h!?m. If jruu can cooTeiriontlT belp me extend the sale of 
s TopuUr InatrTimcntfl. I ahill i.f<rtiijnly Atiprwkate yo«r <-fforta, Shlpmetiti of 
^•MtT'i Onmniu Chu-rch,. ttiBp^l. *nH P»rlor (thlji dooi nnt Inrlude Beatty'i Plano- 
lortwj^dujiiiif 'liLj uiHt po- ,:ri moathf wi^rr itf foUoiri ; I>eceniber, im^ l,U0i Jann- 
stK ]|«3. l,mi hWrrnrj, lUa J^hlS; MjLnrh. Mi^ 1.4»i April, in«, J,3Kl May, 



if 



yuu ^ru in niyvri i.'£ AnOrno.yi^u ^hout^i jltaU yaanuf « Uia abore cUfit- at 
^g It wiU fkot |jc rapeatea. L«t illJ boar £roa j-ott wwaj. {.Btar in jnitid. 




thaik I will not drvlttA from the abovti oQf r.i r^OUUKK 1 M H I .I>1 ^T KL Y 



Ad^reu OF CslU upon i 



DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 



souxai 



J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Iionisvilla. Nashville. ICemphis, Ohat 
tanooga. Atlanta* Mobile and 

Ne^vr Orleans. 

It IS obviously to the advantage of pasMngera go- 
lDir South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping oars and eleflrant Parlor 
Gars run between Chicago and Louisville daily 
without chanire. 

Throuirh Ck>aches and Pullman Sleepinir 
cavs between St. Louis and Loulsyille dally. 

These are rare advantaffes. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the **Jeff** and they will answer ^yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

For Information as to rate, route and time 
of leavlnir of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DEBING, AmH Pam. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oflloe Vandalia Building one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

•"^.' W. McDBMA. Supt., Loulirille, Ky. 
S, A* FORD, CtoD'l raM. Agt., PitUbargh, Pa. 



T^ICE] THE 

d lNCINpi, H AMILTON 

S DMIi R. a 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

and all points in the northwest. 
Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tekbe Haute, Vakdalia, Mattiws, 

ST. ILiOXJT©, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Mape, Time Tablee and other Information, call 
on Station Ag<»nt, or nddrew G«neral Ticket Agent, 



•ICEBUUI 

i TheM f amoas Steel Feni com* 
iblna the essential quaUUes of 
lElastlci^, DurabUity and real 



Swan 
bull ' 



Mie everjrwhara. 




Ivison, BlakQinan, Taylor.A Cik, N. Y 




4 
3 



Cincinnati, O. 
SEO. S. ttRISCOM. 

GenM SiipH, 



SAMX STEVENSON, 

GenM Ticket Agt. 



is-^iijT^r.A.Tr 



Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

Solid Dally Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Lonis 
A Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI b^ ST, LOUIS 

or ST. LOUISA LOUISVILLE. 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 
The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 
ST. LOUIS d: CINCINNATI 

49- Ask for tickets via O. A M. Railway. For sale 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North, 
and South. W.W. PEAB0DY,0«i'!8up't. 

W. B. SH ATTUCK,Gen'I Pa8«..\g» 

CineinnaU. 
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AMODNGEHENT 



I 



Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining^ a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 



THBO. 




A CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

m ■ 

■-— r^ iniitrument wo sell mast prove as represented, or It maj be returned at 
o^^l^ni^ OnrJ^^eni 1. larger than that of all the other dealers in the 

"^^^U "n^d*°iS2nB. whether jou wish to bny or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

82 & 84 JV. lPe««. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



p uRDUE "U niversity. 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 
■'■-- - - ■ ■ ^Alt TERM BEGINS. _ . ." • 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 6. '83. 

• -a. 

I. A Course in Agriculture. 

2 A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in General Science. 

EXAMINATIONS for admission will" be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in Jiily, 2m0 at 
the University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

- TUITIQN FREE. Expenses for board, room,, light, -fuel and 
washing, about ^50.06 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per terra. Vue Hundred and Sixty- Dollars ^\\\ pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departments. , , 

The University Academy will receive students and thoroughly 
fit them for entrance to thd University, classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, Lafayette, 

indUna, or to James H. Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 



NBIAXAPOLIS 

SEMINARY, 




The Seventh Annual Session of the Indianapolis]|^Seminary opens September 12, 
1883, under the direction of Junius B. Roberts and Kli. F. Brown, successors to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappee. Exclusively for ladies and misses. Full cou^ for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Special departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into the fistmily of the resident Principal. Address 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 345 K Pennsylvania SL, 
Indii^iapolis, Ind. 
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UNSURPASSED 



BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH 
In all the Esseni 



itlals of Good Readers, . 
In MeehamcMtl Exeeutloi 
^In OraS 



180 IIiI«USTRA.TIOITS« (*^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawi 
{Hly for this scries by PETER MOkAN, ALICE BARBER, 5. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, F. 
SELL, SHEP^ARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCUTT, and otl 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems ne 

modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as 

plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the i 

melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new reaoers, all 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style, Whatever difl 
regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artist 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gtadalion, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Ms 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinci. plan of a gta 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not o 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phanic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well g 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. S 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an all 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. . . 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

IS. H. BUTIaXSR A CO.^ Publisl 

INDIANA AGKNT, ^.M. I-02r^«*^ ^^ | 18 SOttth SlXth StTO 



ASK FOR, 



DIXON'S 

AMERICAN 

Graphite Pencils 



-Soft. 
S M-Soft Medium. 
M — Medium. 
H-Hard. 
VH-Very Hard. 



aOS. DIXON CnUClBLE GO. 
JefseyCity, «. J. 



THE IMPERIAL HIGHWAT. 

Tlio bcBt Bubacription book published. "It coutaing more solid sense to the 
square inch than any other book published/' If you want to make money, don't 
fail to take an agency for this book. Address 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Woittciti ""^i) T'etttiteraticet 



BY \ PRANC'KS E. WILLARD }• PBK«'T of tub 



"w^, a. 



and the lea<ling temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and In the noble work done by the women of our country will makcthe de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a temperance ordor,every 
one who has the wel&re of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. Kxpensively bound, 33 f^ll-page illustrations, price |2.fiO. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis 



ciNCi: 

Revised an 



FOR 1 

Graded 

We would respectfully call the atter 

SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

A 

SUPER. 

throughout Indiana, to the series of Mi 
great success in the Cincinnati Public 8< 
Part First and Second, were prepared in 
cation, by the Teachers of Music in th< 
practical books by practical men. Sevei 
value and worth of the books beyond all 
visable to substitute and add new mater 
and enlarged, and a Third Part added f< 
Hchools. 

The scries now consists of three bool 

fm.'i fii(s¥ r^^ii"^ 

schools, • 
We will send single sample copies f 
lowing rates : Part First, 1ft cents ; Pai 



SPECIAL TERMS F< 



PUBLIS 



JOHN CHI 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



-A^ianoixnceixiexits. 

The I.ATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Senes. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMERS GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
KCLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OP MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OP PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG Sc CO^ Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

J^ISTID THE 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the Manufacturers ThemBelyes all Ton Heed 
fo r an Ontfl tl 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

AnM Aim was to make the best Desk 
W^MT ntlD In the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

'*©nc fM^iUio^ of tftede ^e^fv^ w 

*^«'tt ^eci^td/* -pt^njc^ 

Sontet^itt^. 

#311 tf^T%cm^ ^^ ^^^ "^'° "i<^I<«> with the best Edinburgh imprint; nn- 
^k^AU WaBS equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22, 18, and ^ inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and n^ disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price ^1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Al/ Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS 9l CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J.S , Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Important Announcement 

The Ninth Edition of the Pboplk*8 Otclopsdia has been enriched bv the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated In any work 
of reference. 

These new mapa — embracing every State and Territory in the Union— are 
drawn and engraved from the latest surveys, add printed f^om the flneat copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very ftill and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the Pkopls's Ctclopkai^ the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by 63 large doubfe-page colorod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the " PsoPLB*8" &r excels all other Encyclopedias. 

These new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increased 
the cost of the manufacture. We have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) $14.60 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) 16.50 ** •' 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.60 ** •< 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 18.00 " " 

InHalfTurkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 " *» 

Owing to the increased size of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
tjiree volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

Wo are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prlcm. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our elforts to flimlsh the people with a Cyclopedia best adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
fhture as they have in the past. 

Very Bespectfhlly, 

J. M. OLOOTT. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. ^ 

Perry & Co. 

Steel Pens. 

»*" Samples and prlcw of School Peru* sont on upplioHticin.'mi 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Solo agents for the United States. }■ TJ" HS \AI "STOIRJBC 
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The Indiana Saengerbund is holding its annual ses- 
sion in Indianapolis. 

Hon. J. Proctor Knott was inaugurated Governor of 
Kentucky, Sept. 4. 

France has notified America that traffic in arms witn 
An nam will not be permitted. 

Grovernor Blackburn, of Kentucky, distinguished his 
last day in office by pardoning eleven convicts. 

President Arthur and party have returned from the 
Yellowstone. The President will go to New England 
after a short stay at Washington. 

The work on the Panama Canal is being pushed for- 
ward with great energy. The number of workingmen 
engaged numbers over 10,000. 

The examination of witnesses in the Annapolis Naval 
Academy hazing trials, seems to progress slowly. The 
victims are exceedingly averse to testifying. 

It is reported that a large legitimist meeting is to be 
held in France to examine the political situation and 
prepare a manifesto in favor of Count de Paris. 

The Senate Sub-Committee on labor and education 
has been holding some interesting sessions. Among 
the prominent witnesses examined were Dr. Norvin 
Green and Jay Gould. 

Twenty thousand men, representing the labor organ- 
izations of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and other 
adjacent cities paraded in New York, Wednesday. Near- 
ly every branch of labor was represented. 

The plans and specifications for a new contract for 
completing the State house have been prepared. The 
commissioners will not consider any bid which proposes 
the completion of the building at a cost exceeding $2,- 
000,000. 

Prof Lewis Swift, director of Warner observatory has 
discovered a new comet. Mr. Brooks, of Phelps, N. Y., 
who notified Dr. Swift to look for the stranger, will re- 
ceive the Warner prize of J200,making the second prize 
he has won this year. 



War is considered inevitable at Hong Kong, unless 
the French government fully recognizes the suzerainty 
of China. A note published at Berlin,state8 that nobody 
acquainted with the intentions of China, considers that 
she will ever give her consent to the treaty between 
France and An nam. The latest advices from Pekin show 
that the authorities favor war. 

The new postal notes have just gone into use. They 
are printed on yellow paper, peculiarly engraved. They 
do not take the place of the money-order, but are only 
designed for convenince in sending small amounts 
through the mails. They are sent at the risk of the 
sender, the government assuming no responsibility. 
The notes are payable to bearer and duplicates cannot 
be issued. 



Aiding Eduoation in the South. 

The proposition has been renewed to appropriate 
the surplus revenue of the Government to aiding 
education in the several States, and is being earnestly 
advocated in some parts of the country, especially in 
the South. The papers there are showing a willing- 
ness to forego some of the stiffness of their ingrained 
States Kights-ism and permit the "Government to enter 
their States," when it comes to spend money. The 
main obstacle is the diversity of opinion as to how the 
money should be expended and by whom. Shall it be 
simply remitted to each State Treasury, to be put in 
with the rest of the school funds and expended by the 
State officials in extending the common school systems 
already established, or shall the Government itself 
superintend the expenditure and exercise some control 
over the work done with its money? 

There is no doubt that no better use could be made 
of many millions of our revenue than to apply it to 
extinguishing at least the more frightful forms of the 
illiteracy of the South. In the decade of 1870-80 
education made great progross in the South, but still 
it can only be said to have invaded the domain of gross 
ignorance — and not to have fairly begun its conquest. 

If the fearful showing of ignorance in the South as 
seen in the census of 1880 can be modified by the use 
of some of our surplus revenues for a few years, it 
would seem as if it was above all things that which 
should be done. — Lafayette Courier . ^ 
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Th« Planet! for September. 

Venus is morning star until the 20th. (t is near the 
sun and is visible for only a short time before sunrise. 
It is invisible to the naked eye. After the 20th, it begins 
its reign as evening star for the next ten months. It 
will be too near the sun to be visible as evening star 
until November. 

Uranus is evening star until the middle of the month, 
when it becomes a morning star. The nearness of 
the planet to the sun makes it invisible. 

Saturn is morning star. It was in quadrature with 
the sun on the second of the month. It rises between 
nine and ten o'clock. It may be recognized by its 
nearness to the Pleiades and the great A in Taurus. 
The color of Saturn is pale gold, that of Aldebaran is 
red like Mars. 

Mars is morning star. It is now a star of the third 
magnitude in the constellation Geminii, a few degrees 
south-west of Castor and Pollux. 

Jupiter is morning star, rising about two o'clock and 
forming the chief star of the eastern sky. 

The moon takes on its most distinguished aspect 
during September as it appears as the Harvest 
moon. 



Hie Hurrest Moon. 



The full moon that occurs nearest the time of the 
Autumnal equinox, being in opposition to the sun is 
near the place of the vernal equinox. Usually 
the moon rises about fifty minutes later each evening 
because of its eastward motion in its orbit about the 
earth. At the time above stated, however, the moon is 
moving northward and this delay of fifty minutes is 
reduced to about one-half that time. For these reasons 
the moon will rise for several nights in succession with 
but little delay. Being north of the equinoctial it will 
ride high in the heavens and shine during the entire 
night These remarkable moon-light nights occur 
about the English harvest time, and are called the 
"Harvest Moon." The present month will give us the 
harvest moon. 



Pure Seienee. 



Prof H. A. Eowland made the following plea for pure 
science at the recent American Association for the ad- 
vancement of science: 

Before any science can be applied it must exist. In 
America we are mainly applying what we borrow from 
countries where pure science is cultivated. Our col- 
leges are too many, and too poorly equipped. Over 100 
institutions in this country are called universities. 
The term should not be applied to anything having an 
endowment less than $1,000,000. He attacked, in se- 
vere language, the little colleges with incompetent pro- 
fessors. There were in this country, in 1880, about 400 
colleges with a ' total wealth of $40,000,000 in 



buildings and $43,000,000 in funds. He would, 
if possiblojconcen trate this into one great university with 
110,000,000, four minor ones of $5,000,000 each, and 26 
colleges of $2,000,000 each. The interests of pure 
science could be properly cared for. 



Glass Paint 



Water-glass is now being made use of in the produc* 
tion of paint, which, in addition to its beauty and du- 
rability, is also advantageous as a means of protection 
against the action of fire. As a floor paint it is found 
especially valuable. The surface having been well 
cleaned, any crevices or cracks between the boards are 
next luted with a thick mixture of water-glass and pul- 
verized chalk or gypsum; then, by means of a stiff 
brush, a coating of water-glass, of syrup-like consisten- 
cy, is spread over the floor, and to this succeeds a sec- 
ond coating of the same, mixed with the desired color 
— the latter a mineral color, as the alkalies of the wa- 
ter-glass commonly decompose vegetable colors. This 
coating having become dry, other layers of the water- 
glass are given, until the floor acquires a fine lustrous 
appearance. In order to insure a polished brightness, 
the surface is ground ofi^ a little, oiled, and thoroughly 
dried. The water-glass is not worn away either by 
heat or continued use. 



The Bottom of Lake Winnipiseogee. . 

Captain Eugene Sullivan, a submarine diver, from Bos- 
ton, who recently made an unsuccessful search for the 
body ol E. L. Dunkee, drowned in Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, saw some things of an interesting character while 
under water. What is known as Eagle Island, he says, 
is really the top of a hill, which rises some 100 feet 
from the bottom of the lake, with just the brow of the 
hill protruding from the water. This hill is very steep, 
and is covered with cliffs and ledges, many of which 
are from 30 to 40 feet high. At some distance from 
Eagle Island is a vast plain, thickly covered with eel 
grass and literally alive with eels of all sizes. Captain 
Sullivan also encountered large shoals of horn pouts 
near this plain, and, in fact reports fish of all kinds to 
be very numerous and in some cases very large. 

The "finny denizens of the deep" seemed to take kind- 
ly to the human intruder on their domains, and 
swarmed around him in large numbers, nibbling at his 
armor and carefully inspecting every portion of "the 
rare curiosities from up above." The diver also discov- 
ered a spring ot very cold water, bubbling up from the 
bottom of the lake, and surrounded with quicksands, 
into which he walked and commenced sinking, but was 
promptly pulled out by his men above when the proper 
signal was given. Of course, if the body of a person 
who has been drowned should rest on the quicksand 
surrounding one of these springs, it might speedily be 
ingulfed never to appear again, and perhaps this will 
stand for one reason why bodies of many persons lost 
in the lake have never been recovered. — Scientific 
American. 
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Theory of Teaehing. 

1. In more advanced grades, the first step should be a develop- 
ment of the subject under consideration, by stating and re- 
viewing these things previouly learned that relate to the new 
subject. 

Secondly. The terms used should be explained or. defined. 
Thirdly. The general principles Involvjed should be given, 
followed by mental problems. 

Fourthly. The solution of written problems, followed by a 
deduction of the rule, or formula. 

2. A child should not begin the study of technical grammar 
until he has reached the high school grade, or the grade 
next below ; because technical grammar is not of practical 
utility, and for its proper comprehension demands minds 
more mature than are found in the lower grades. 

3. The pupil sees the school as a means of present utility and 
advantage ; the teacher should see the school as a generator 
of influences and impressions that are to affect the rest ot 
the pupil's life. 

4. By using the child's power of imagination in magnifying a 
branch or a ditch full of running water ; and by giving the 
child some idea of the width, depth, and length, using ob- 
jective illustrations as much as possible. 

5. The most active faculties of the mind in childhood are 
memory, imagination and perception. 

Beading. 

1. (a) Some rketorital pauses before or after words intended to be 
significant or expressive are not indicated by punctuation 
marks. 

(b) Yes, sir. He has a houses with nine rooms, and out- 
buildings. 

2. (a) Mechanical reading is the mere calling of the words in 
their orders, in monotone, there being no emphasis,, inflection, 
or natural tone, to give the reading life and meaning. 

(b) It is to be avoided by drilling in emphasis, inflection, 
and natural tone until it is mUwaliox the pupil to use them. 

3. (a) i-mphasis is an increase of vocal force on a word, or a 
group of words, to the meaning of which the speaker wishes 
to call special attention 

(b) Inflection is a sliding of the voice from a certain key to 
one that is higher or lower. 

(c) In giving expression to reading, naturainess should be 
our guide ; this should be accompanied with disimciness and 
simplidiy, 

4. In elementary classes in reading very little attention should 
be paid to the authorship of selections and their place in 
literature; but, with advanced classes, that attention should 
be given these items, which would acquaint the pupil with 
the author's style, with the similarities and differences noted 
when compared with the styles of other authors, and with 
the reason why his writings occupy a certain place in litera- 
ture. 

5. Some of the advantages of occasional concert, reading are 

(a) the opportunity it gives the slow and timid ones of be- 
coming quick and bold ; 

(b) the opportunity it gives each pupil to recite ; 

(c) the opportunity it gives the poorer readers to catch the 
good traits of the better readers. 

Physiology. 

1. The blood is absorbed from around the wound and a watery 

fluid takes its place ; the fluid thickens and forms cartilage, 
which is transformed to bone as mineral matter is deposited. 

2. Judicious exercise develops the power and endurance of the 
muscles. Excessive exercise destroys the vigor and tone of 
the muscles, produces soreness, and prevents tlietr proper 
and natural development. 



3. The effects of a cold bath are beneficial when the body is not 
heated, and the bath is followed by a vigorous rubbing of 
the body by a coarse towel. The effects of a warm bath are 
beneficial when the body is chilled ; or when a person is weak 
and depressed, as it tends to invigorate the feeling, enliven 
the circulation, and strengthen the bodily powers. 

4. Starch is an important food-principle, as it supplies one of 
the chief wants of the system. In digestion it is changed to 
glucose, one of the chief agents in nutrition. Most of our 
important articles of diet consist largely of starch. 

5. When taken in excess for some time, alcohol acts as a 
poison. It is not assimilated ; hence it is not an article of 
diet. 

6. By nutrition is meant the process of repairing the waste of 
life. It includes digestion, absorption, circulation and a<^ 
similation. 

7. The albuminoids and the grape sugar are digested in the 
stomach. 

8. By coagulation of the blood is meant the act of changing 
from a liquid to a semi-solid state . This property is valu- 
able because it retards and finally stops the flow of blood. 

9. Because it contains carbonic acid gas and not enough oxygen. 

10. The functions of the medulla oblongata are the following: 
(a) It presides over, animates and regulates respiration. 

(b) It serves as the origin of several pairs of nerves. 

(c) It affords a medium of communication between the brain 

and spinal cord. 

Arithmetie. 

I. Multiplying the number of feet by 12 gives the numbet of 
inches, because there are twelve times as many inches as 
feet in the length of any object. 

:5ofS^x9of§o£$ = A,Aiii. 

3. 20.009— .029 = 19.98»Ans. 

4. !■ 30*» 20^ = 3620^ = 3620 geographical miles. 

5. 1 dm. = 10 cm.; 10 X40 X 80 = 12000 ; hence, 12000 cu. cm. 

= 12000 ml., which weighs 12000 m-ams (1 ml. of water 
weighs 1 gram); 12000 grams = 12 Kg. = 12 times 2.2046 
lb. Av. = 26.4662 lb. Av., Ans. 

*• ^^o1<1^^ = ^^' ^^"^' •^^^ ^^ 

7. At maturity there will be dne 15000 -f 6 mo. interest at 6 % 

= $5150; this is discounted for 3 mo. at 10 % (busiDess dis- 
count); 10 ^ of $6150 = $615; \ of $516 = $128.75, dis- 

count; $5160— $128.75=$5021.25, Ans. By present worth 
the answer is $6024.39. 

8. Let-AB equal the length, AC the width of the park, and BC 

the diagonal : 

AC«-|-AB"=BC? 

80« + 60» = BC« 

BC* = 10000 

fiC = 100 ; hence, 100 rds = 1660 ft., Ans. 

9. D»X. 7854 = area. 
D»X. 7864 = 50.2666 sq. ft- 
D» = 502656 ^ .7864 =64 

D=>/64 = 8; R = 4,An8. 
10. If an article worth 46 cts. is sold at 48 cts., then an article 
worth 1 ct should be sold at 1^ cts., and an article worth 
9 cts. should be sold at 9 times Ix^^ ct3.=9t c^m Ans. 

Grammar. 

I. Abstract, substantial, collective. 

Virtue is worth any price. 

Smew is white. 

The congregation is large. 
3. The 2d person should precede the 3d, and the 3d the ist. 

3. Lend, give, provide, show, copy. 

4. A is an adj, belonging to soldier. 
Many is an adj. belonging to a soldier. 

Or, Maftjha is an adj. mod. soldier, ^ 

Fell is an irreg., inttan. verb, indie, past; 3d. sing, to agree 
with the subject. 

fighting is a participle used as an adj., {pred.) and modifies 
soldier^ — 
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$. Subjective, predicative, objective, possessive, adjective, ad- 
verbial, appositive, independent. 

6. Adverbs of tmu ; place ; manner ; degree ; cause ^ reason^ or infer' 
ence ; affirmation^ doubt^ or negation, 

7. Pupils learn ; teachers teach, 
rXhat 



fHe 



fights 
and 
runs I away 



may live | to fight | x day | another. 

9. (2) The first sentence should be, — 

On etuh side of the field is an iron fence., because each will 
denote both sides ; either denotes b%U one of two. 
(3) The second sentence should be, — 

Is this examination more difficult than any olher you have 
had? 

Insert other that the latter term of comparison may not in- 
clude the first. 

10. Yesterday (May 30) was Decoration Day. According to the 
custom, the citizens at an early hour assembled at the ceme^ 
tery. After some beautiful singing by the ladies, a brief but 
eloquent address was delivered by the orator of the day. 
The many choice flowers brought were now strewn upon the 
soldiers' graves. All the exercises were very impressive and 
suggestive. The people returned by noon. 

PenmaiLBliip. 

1. Correct form should be acquired before rapid execution. 

2. J, u, w; iw, », jf, v; 0, a, e, c; r, s; d, /, /, q; h, /, b^ k, yj, 
^,z,/.— 6 groups. 

3. f and s are ^ of a space higher than i, 

4. J = 2, 7 ; or 2, 3, 2, 3. y^ 3, i, 2, 4. 

5. /=4, 2; « = 3. 3, 2, I, 2; d- = 3, I, 2,3, 2; Jf = 3, I, 2. 

I ; C? = 5. 

Geography. 

1. A Continent is a great extent of land not interrupted by 
water. There are two Continents, the Eastern and the 
Western. 

2. The Atlantic Slope, the Great Central Plain, and the Great 

Western Plateau. 

3. Maine is bounded : On the North by the St. John River, 
on the east by New Brunswick and St. Croix River, on the 
south by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by the Piscati- 
qua River and Canada. 

4. Volga, Dnieper, Dwina, Don, Petchora, Vistula. 

5. The great commercial countries of Asia are China, Japan and 
India, 

9. New Zealand is south-east of Australia and consists of three 
mountainous islands whose productions and exports are 
similar to those of Australia. Auchland is the -chief city, 
Wellington the capital. 

7. The vegetation of moist tropical Africa is very luxuriant, con- 
sisting of dates, palms, bananas, fig trees, cocoa-nuts, etc. ; 
also the gigantic baobob, remarkable for its immense girth 
and spreading branches. The Sahara has vegetation only in 
spots called oases. Some consist merely of grasses, others of 
grasses, date, palms, etc. 

8. The Danube is chiefly in Austria and flows into th^ Black Sea. 
The Rhine is chiefly in the German Empire and flows into 
the North Sea. 

The Congo River is in Central Africa and flows into the 

Gulf of Guinea. 

The Murry is in south-east Australia and flows into the Gulf 

of Adelaid, or the Pacific Ocean. 

The Potomac lies south of Maryland and flows into the Ches- 
apeak Kay. 

9. Sidney is the capital of New South Wales. Melbourne is the 



capital of Victoria. Both are important seaports and each 
has many beautiful buildings. 
10. The three great streams draining northern Asia are Obi, 
Yenisei and Lena. 

History. 

1. The Republican party was formed at Ripon, Wisconsin, in 

1854, for the abolition of slavery. 

2. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill brought about the immediate 

building up of the Republican party ; and, thereby hastened 
the *• irrepressible conflict" between the North and the 
South. 

3. The man most responsible for the secession sentiment pre- 
vailing at the South is John C. Calhoun, his doctrine being 
** Slate Sovereignly before National Sovereignty." 

4. The battle was fought July 1,2, 3, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
The armies were about equal in numbers, the Unionists 
having the at! vantage of position on the crest of Cemetery 
Ridge. The battle raged three days. On the last afternoon 
1,800 of the Confederate army made a desperate charge upon 
the Union lines reaching the very intrenchments, but they 
were forced to retreat with much loss. This closed the bat- 
tle, the victory for the Federals being decisive. 

5. Richmond, Chattanooga and the Mississipi River, geographi- 
cally, were in the center of those routes most effective for 
lines of division necessary to be made, that the Confederacy 
might be conquered. 

6. The turning point of the war was the battle of Gettysburg 
for not until then had there been a decisive victory over the 
Confederate army of Virginia. This victory reassured and 
invigorated the North, discomfited and depressed the South, 
so that the Confederacy lost ground from that time till the 
close of the war. 

7. The greatest result of the war was the abolition of slavery, 
because the future growth, prosperity and success of our 
government were heightened more by the emancipation of 
the slaves than by anything else that could have been done. 

8. (See any good United States History) . 

9. The financial crisis of 1873 was brought about by the failure 
of the Philadelphia Bank, holding the stock of the Northern 
Pacific R. R. 'I'his caused many other banks to suspend 
payments, and hard times were the consequence. Other 
panics occurred in 1819, 1837, 1857. 

10. The settlement of the Presidential claims — Hayes and Til- 
den — was difficult because the vote was close, and the means 
of determining the truth inefficient. It was dangerous be- 
cause the decisions given by the ** Returning Board " seemed 
to be partisan, and were denounced by the Democrats as 
fraudulent. It was settled by the Electoral Commission, 
consisting of five Judges of the Supreme Court, five Senators, 
and five Representatives. These fifteen men heard the evi- 
dence and decided by a partisan vote of eight to seven that 
Hayes was elected President. 



Spelling. 

1. a is heard in father; 5 is heard in not. The first is more 
open than the last, and more prolonged in sound. 

2. In wan, what, and swallow, a has the sound of d. 

3. Alone, the is pronounced the; before a consonant, thtt; be- 
fore a vowel, thi. 

4. Final y is changed to /, and es is added to form the plural 
when the y is preceded by a consonant. 

5. In written spelling we note the following advantages : 

(a) The order of the letters is easily secured. 

(b) The image of the word is in^ pressed on the mind. 

(c) Each pupil recites the enti re les son. 

(d) It is a drill in penmanship.^jJUJ^ 

(e) It can be made a drill in^diacritical marking. 
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The Drawing LessoxL 

The course of study pursued in drawing is designed 
to produce the following results: 

1. To teach the pupils to see — to train the mind 
through the eye to judge of distance, directions, posi- 
tion and shape. 

2. To train the hand to do — to train the will in 
governing the muscles so that the hand may trace the 
lines that are imaged in mind. 

3. To fix the habits of neatness and accuracy. 

4. To inculcate an appreciation of the true and the 
beautiful. • 

It is because of the results above indicated that 
drawing ranks so high in the estimation of educators 
in serving to prepare pupils for practical industry, 
and in tending to develop the moral nature. 

The common error prevalent among less thoughtful 
persons is, that the great end of drawing is to produce 
pictures. The well-meaning farmer for this reason 
may say: "I don't want my boy to learn to make pic- 
tures, — t^ach him to cipher.". All temptations to make 
pretty pictures as the end or purpose must be avoided. 
Excellent figures as a result of well-directed, intelligent 
and fi^ithful workmanship are a proper reward, and 
show the merit of the efforts made. The great good 
of the work done is, however, to be found in the doing, 
and the discipline acquired in achieving. All thought- 
less copying of figures, and aimless and accidental com- 
bination of figures in de8igning,are to be avoided. Valu- 
able discipline only follows from intelligent and volun- 
tary exercises. 

The square with its divisions is the simplest geomet- 
rical figure. For this reason it is much used with be- 
ginning classes. It may be filled in the most varied 
ways with straight or curved lines, and thus afford 
pleasing variety, and progessive complexity, by which 
a class may be profitably exercised for a long time. 
The triangle,with it divisions,affords a pleasing change. 
By the mastery of the regular triangle the pupils may 
be led to form the regular hexagon: 

DICTATION OF THB HEXAGON. 




Locate a point for the center. Locate a point to the 
right and one to the left of the center equally distant 
from the center. Connect these three points with 
light line. Take each half of this line for the base 
of a regular triangle. Mark the middle of each base. 
Above this middle point in each base locate points for 
the vertices of regular triangles. Locate two points 
below these bases for other regular triangles, having 
their vertices downward. Draw the four regular tri- 
angles. Connect all six of the extreme points from the 
center and the figure will be a regular he?:agon,divided 
into SIX equal regular triangles. This figure is of it- 
self a beautiful study for the class. 

COPY AND DICTATION. 

Dictate and draw the hexagon as indicated above. 
Draw the straight lines dividing it as indicated ; sketch 
the curves, noticing carefully how they touch the 
straight lines. Strenghten the heavy lines. Shade in 
light parallel lines. 

Suggestion. Before attempting to lead a class in the 
dictation or copy of a figure, the teacher needs to work, 
it out for himself, so that he may have clearly in mind 
the steps to be taken, and realize their difficulty in 
taking them. 



Factors and Multiples. 

E. E. SMITH, PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 

A clear idea of the term factor and skill in the oper- 
ation of factoring, are valuable to the worker in arith- 
metic. From these may come 

(a) a better understanding of the relations of 
number. 

(b) Excellent mental drill. 

(c) Aid in work in Common Fractions, Per 
Cent, G. C. F., Decimals, Ratio, Proportion, 

• L. C. M., &c. 

I. To develop the idea— /a<?for. 

(a) Review the known term, divisro. 

(b) Is 3 a divisor of 6? of 7? of 9? of 13? 

(c) Make clear the facts ! ' ^'^^ ~"" *'*^* 

(2. Inexact divisor. 

(d) Call for the definition from the class. 

(e) Drill, to fix distinctly the fact learned, as 
follows: Is 6 a factor of 12? of 15? What 
number is a factor of 8 ? of 20 ? Name a number 
that is a factor: of what is it a factor? 
name two numbers that are factors : of what are 
they factors ? 

II. To develop the terms composite number, prime 

number, composite factor, prime factor, 

(a) Statement^Find the factors of 5, 15, 25, 40. 



b) Form 



C ft— XX 5. ^ 

J i6 B-x X 3 z 6. f 

i 25— xx6x6 f 

(^ 4(U.xx6x8 J 



(c) What factor found in every quantity ? Ans. 
"Unity. Let us cancel it. 

(d) What peculiarity in one of the factors of 
40 ? What difference between 5 and each other 
number given ? 

(e) Give terms, composite numJ>er, prime number: 



6 
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require the pupil to give the definitionB. 

(f) 8 is what kind of a number? Being a com- 
posite number and a factor, we may call it what 
kind of factor? 5 is what kind of number? 
What kind of factor? 

(g) CeMing the term^ composite factor nnd prime 
factor, require the pupil to give the definition of 
each. 

(h) Drill to fix the matters learned in the 
mind. 

(i) Wh^t factor found in all the quantities? Re- 
call the term comm(m in connection with noun, 
man, potato. What kind of a factor may we call 
5 ? Define the new term, class, 
(j) Give general practice upon all the work. 

III. Develop the term multiple, 

(a) Eeverse the action of factor to product, i, e., 
if 15=5x3, 15 contains three, 5 times, or, 
contains five, 3 times. Practice until it is clearly 
seen that the product contains each factor a cer- 
tain number of times, exactly. 

(b) Give the term for the ^rodvictr— multiple. 

(c) Eequire the definition. 

(d) Drill to fix clearly the distinction between 
factor and multiple. 

(e) Let the term common multiple be developed 
as was the term common factor. 

IV. Develop the three principles used in factor- 
ing, &c. 

(a) Nine contains 3 threes j twelve contains 4 
threes ; the sum of nine and twelve must contain 
the sum of 3 tim^ and 4 times, or 7 times, &c. 

(b) Principle— K factor of two numbers is a fac- 
tor of their sum. 

(c) Thirty-five contains 7 fives ; ten contains 2 
fives ) twenty -five, the diflerence between thirty- 
five and ten, must contain the diflPerence betwee% 
1 fives and two fives, or 5 fives, &c. 

(d) Principle — a factor of two numbers must be 
a factor of their diflerence. 

(e) Twelve contains two sixes; each time twelve 
is taken, we must take two sixes; therefore any 

number of twelves is an exact number of sixes. 

(f) Drill till this fact is clearly seen, then give 
the principle, and immediately require the pupil 

to apply it. 

General Principle, Begin where the pupil's 
knowledge ends. Develop the thing, the fact, 
then give the name when a demand for it is felt. 
The things learned should be immediately and 
firmly implanted in the memory by skillful tests 
and drills. The pupil should give the definition in 
good language. New terms should only be de- 
veloped as they are needed, (G. C. F. and 
L. C. M.). 

The SpeUing Lesion. 

Words are misspelled in one of three ways: (1) a 
wrong letter is used in a certain place ; (2) a letter is 
omitted; or, (3) a needless letter is inserted. If words 
are grouped together on the basis of their similar spell- 



ing, in which some one of these common erors is liable 
to occur, pupils may be led to see the application of the 
rules of spelling and be much more greatly profited by 
spelling in a more miscellaneous manner. Suppose the 
point in question in spelling is the omission of final e 
in adding a suffix. 
Add ly to whole. 

" ing to hope. 

" ing to change. 

" ing to awe. 

" ism to true. 

" ful to change. 

" y to fleece. 

" ing to plane. 

" able to sale. 

" ment to move. 

" able to move. 

" ing to judge. 

" ance to guide. 

" able to force. 

" ful to care. 
Have the pupils study the rule, and to state its ap- 
plication in each of the above cases. The teacher needs, 
of course, to be well posted in the matter himself, and 
to be ready with many other illustrations under the 
same rule. Pupils should be called on to give many 
original illustrations. Before leaving the rule the prin- 
cipal exceptions may be presented. The rule here re- 
ferred to may be stated on the board, briefly, as follows: 
In adding a syllable to a word ending in silent e, the 
e is usually retained if the added syllable begins with a 
consonant, and is omitted if it begins with a vowel. 

For full explanations and statements of rules exam- 
ine the introduction to Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary. 
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{From the leUer-bwk of the SupermUndent of PubUc InsMution,) 

Special Lieenses for Oerman Teachers. 

NoTs : This opinion must be dietingnished from one heretofore publiahed ob 
**Ttaie Statue of German in the Schools," which was to the eUtet that persons who 
are to have charge of schools, (whether in cities, towns or the toontry), and to 
teach all or any of the common branches, must be examined In all of said 
branches in English, even though it may sometimes be necessary to gire ijiatras* 
tlon through the medium of the German language. 

The teachers* license law, as amended by the act in 
force June 10, 1883, permits that "in examining persons 
for positions to teach in graded schools in cities and 
towns, the county superintendent may take into con- 
sideration the special fltness of such applicants to per- 
form the services required of them, and shall make on 
the licenses issued to the applicants a statement of the 
kind of work for which they are especially qualified." 
I am of opinion that this language authorizes a county 
superintendent, upon request of^the school board of a 
town or city, to examine a candidate for the position of 
teacher of German in the graded schools of such town 
or city in such a manner as will satisfy him that the 
candidate is qualified for such work, and to issue to the 
said candidate a license to teach the German language 
as a branch of study in the graded schools of a town or 
city ; and the trustees of said town or city may remu- 
nerate a person holding such a license for performing 
. the specific services thereby authorized, out of the com- 
i mon school revenue for tuition. 
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Primary Hnmbers. 

[An exposition of the first year's work in number as presented in 
the manual of the Franklin Public Schools, by Arnold Tompkins 
Superintendent.] 

Number. -^The ends to be secured by teaching this subject are: 
/. — First to train tfu mind, — 

1. The memory in retaining the relations of numbers, the terms 
used, and the forms of the processes. 

2. The imagination in picturing mathematical relations. 

3. The reason and judgment in discerning mathematical rela- 
tions, 

4. To love truth and accuracy, and to the precise use of lang- 
uage. 

TL To give a practical hwwUdge of arithmetic^ and to lay the fouiuUUion 
for other mathematical studies — 

The subject should be so taught as to gain these ends. If 
taught so as to secure the ends stated under the mind the practical 
knowledge will take care of itself. 
/. — IHtrpase of first year's work — 

1. To cultivate the memory. 

2. To train pupils to talk accurately and fluently. 

3. To give an idea of the relations of sum, difference, product, 
and quotient ; and the processes and formulas depending on these 
relations. 

4. Togive knowledge of numbers through nine. The numbers 
from one to nine form the first series, and furnish work for one 
year. After nine the numbers are grouped. Ten is to be thought 
of not only as ten ones but as one ten, and twelve ones as one ten and 
two ones. So that beyond nine numbers are to be thought of in two 
ways, requiring the idea order to be developed. This makes a nat- 
ural break in the number work at nine. 

The mental processes that control the method and give form to 
the work of this year and the two following years are intuition and 
memory. 

The pupil gets the idea of each number when the proper occasion 
is famished — the concrete objects \i. ^., the idea comes without 
any conscious effort on the part of tie pupil. The pupil, having 
the idea three, gets the idea four when three objects and one more 
are represented. The mind can not reach the idea five through two 
and three, but by the way of ones. Thus numbers are formed in 
the mind by ones, when the proper occasion is furnished, giving 
rise to this law of method : In leading the child to form in mind any 
mtnUKr from given partSytlu objects must be furnished, and the mittd du 
reeled to pass over them one by one. That four and five are nine can not 
be taught by testimony ; but, knowing nine as composed of ones, 
the mind may be led to see it as composed of four and five by re- 
quiring it to count the ones in four and five. 

The pupil not only has to perceive the relation of a number to 
its parts by intuition, but has to memorize the relation perceived. 
By counting his fingers, the child may detei'mine that three and 
four are seven ; but that this truth may be of service to him, he 
must memorixe the result. In the original process he had to pass 
from three by ones over four ones to seven. 

This required four steps, and would be impracticable in dealing 
with large numbers. Hence, the necessity of remembering the re- 
sults reached by intuition. It may be well to state that the group, 
ing of numbers into orders puts a limit to the memorizing process 

pats a limit to the tables in the four fundamental processes. As 

numbers are grouped at ten, the results, or the tables have to be 
memorized to 9 times 9. If the grouping began at 17 then the re- 
sults to 16 times 16 would have to be remembered. 

In fixing in the memory the relation of numbers perceived by in- 
tuition, the teacher is required to follow two laws of memory : 

I . The longer the mind is held on a point the more h'kefy is it to remem- 
ber thatpoirU. 



2. The more nearly the entire attention is given to one point the more 
likely is the mind to remember that point. 

If the teacher wishes the pupil to remember that three and two 
are five, she should so plan and conduct the recitation as to hold the 
attention a long time on this one truth, should shut out every other 
that would not help to fix this. This may be done in two ways : 

1 . By giving and requiring pupils to give and to salve many problems 
involving this one relation, 

2. By t> eating as above the same relation under different forms. Thus 
three and two are five ; one times three and two are five ; five less 
three is two ; there is one three in five, and two more. These are 
all different forms of the same truth, for thb idea that three and 
two are five Involves the idea that one times three and two are five ; 
that five, less three, is two, and that there is one three in five, and 
two more. 

These laws of memory determine that we shall deal with one num- 
ber at a time during the memorizing phase of the work, and exhaust 
all the relations within the number before leaving it. The steps to 
be taken in teaching any one relation (as three and two are five) 
are these: 

1. Lead the pupil by means of objects and intuition to form a 
concrete, and through this an abstract idea of the relation to be 
taught. 

2. Hold the attention by exercises till the relation is memorized. 

3. Train in applying knowledge to the solutions of practical 
problems. 

II, Steps in first year, 

FIRST TERM. 

I . Think numbers to 9 with objects. 
2' Count to 9. 

3. Represent numbers to nine. 

4. Lead pupils to state in the four forms the relation of I to 2, 
drilling much to secure facility in form of statement. This with 
the pupil is the origin of the idea sum, product, difference, and quo- 
tient, and of the processes of addition, multiplication, subtraction 
and division. 

5. Teach written forms to express the above relations, sub- 
stituting -f for arul, X ^^^ times, — for less, -j- for made into 
and = for is and are, 

6. Teach how to find and how to express one-half. Teach y^ 
of 2. 

7. Teach relation of i and of 2 to 3, as above. Teach how to 
find and how to express one third. Teach ]^ of 3. 

SECOND TERM. 

8. Teach relation of i, of 2, and of 3, to 4. Teach how to find 
and how to express one-fourth. Teach %oi 4; ^ of 4. 

9. Relation of i, of 2, of 4. of 3 to 5. Teach one-fifth ; ona'Mff 
of 5. 

10. Relation of I, of 2, of 3, of 4, of 5, tp 6. Teach 1-6 ; ^ «f 
6 ; >^ of 6 ; 1-3 of 6. 

Besides the regular work of measuring each number by each num- 
ber below it, pupils should be exercised in adding columns, in find- 
ing combinations for any number, and in solving miscellaneons com- 
binations. 

THIRD TERM. 

II. Relation of numbers, i and 6 inclusive, to 7. Teach 1-7 
1-7 of 7. 

12. Relation of numbers, I and 7 inclusive, to 8. Teach 1-8; i-8 
of8;>iof8;Xof8. ■ 

13. Relation of numbers, i to 8 inclusive, to 9. Teach 1-9; 1-9 
of 9; 1-3 of 9. 

14 Review and extend fractional work, thus; >i of 2, 4, 6, and 
8; 1-3 of 3, 6, and 9; ^ of 3, 6, and 9; % of 4, and 8; 2-4 and 3^ of 
4 and 8; 1-5, 2-5, 3-5, 4-5 and 5-5 of $; 1-6 to 6-6 of 6; 1-7 to 7-7 of 7, 
1-8 to 8-8 of 8; 1-9 to 9-9 of 9. 

15. Have pupils form and recite the| tables in the four processes; 
results not to exceed 9. The circles, of work that the pupils have 
been doing with each number are now separated, giving more clear- 
ly the distinctions among addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 
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OTTK OWV. 

The present issue completes the first ten numbers 
of the Educational Weekly. Since the first day of 
its announcement the Weekly has been greeted by 
teachers and school officers everywhere thoughout 
the State as '*just the thing.'' The fact that it brings 
to its readers each week the current history of the 
world, the current science, the public sentiment, the 
correspondence from the state, valuable articles on 
pedagogics^ the practical lessons, the morning exercises, 
the official matter, and other well chosen articles, 
makes it a most valuable servant and a welcome 
friend. 

During the past ten weeks the Weekly has 
received the most substantial encouragement in the 
way of subscription. It has already reached a cir- 
culation as great as it was expected would be reached 
by the end of the first year. Three thousand copies 
will be issued every Saturday until further increased. 
These copies reach every county superintendent, the 
leading teachers of the State and a large number of 
trustees. 

With this cordial and substantial greeting on the 
part of its friends there comes hte increased responsi- 
bility on the part of the managers of the paper. This 



is the one leading purpose of the Weekly — to supply 
to the teachers at work in the school room the matter 
that shall be of most practical service to them. In 
addition to the practical methods, and official matter, 
the Weekly will busy itself in gathering the most im- 
portant events of the day into convenient summary, 
for the teacher has not the time to wade through the 
endless columns of the daily press for the few kernels 
of value to him. The Weekly will keep a warm cor- 
ner in its heart for the inexperienced teacher, and 
the teacher who would grow. It will not give 
much room to fine writings and to the exposition of 
theories that soar above the heads of the plain com- 
mon sense man or woman, or which are so deep and 
learned that darkness obscures the simple truth. 
The Weeklv will try to talk of school work in a plain 
and simple manner. 

The Weekly will exf)ress the opinion of its editors 
simply as opinions, and what ever construction others 
may put upon these opinions, let it be understood 
that those who write for this paper are the warm 
friends of every enterprise that will keep the cause 
of education, and are anxious to strengthen every 
weak place in the system of public instruction in the 
nation. 



WHEBE SHALL 100? 



For the past six weeks we have been engaged in 
institute work in various parts of the State, giving 
lessons by day and lectures by night. Never be- 
fore have we known the interests of the teachers 
throughout the state to be more earnest. The insti- 
tute season just closed has certainly been a most 
servicable one ; and it is to be hoped that the schools 
will enter upon a year of correspondingly zealous 
work. The County Superintendents are particularly 
alive to a more thorough supervision, a more effect- 
ive graduation, and a more uniform operation of the 
schools in the county. Many of the superintendents 
are entering upon their first terms and will soon make 
their first visits. This is not wholly unfortunate, for 
their earnestness and good sense will undoubtedly 
make their visits valuable. 

In going from county to county we have met very 
many young teachers who ask '* where shall I go?'* 
These young people have passed out of the district 
schools and desire more schooling. To such the 
answer has always been "go to some good school," 
'* take plenty of time," " do not be in any hurry, " 
'* go where classes are small," "keep within your 
means," "persevere," and like answers. The 
multiplicity of schools seems to confuse, and the 
young people, not having very definite plans of life, 
are at a loss to decide. Too many of these people 
look toward remaining in school but for a term. They 
cannot afford to leave home and support themselves 
for three or four years at the State University, Pur- 
due University or the State Normal School. For this 
reason a vast majority go to other schools for a single 
term and do not return to school again. A single 
term in any good school is a good thing, but two 
terms or four years are far better. If the young man 
or woman who can take but one term now, will take it in 
a first-class college or university, he may return in 
subsequent years and take up his course of study 
again. Our advice would be to begin some course of 
study and to hope to continue the course however 
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much interruption may occur. Get all that can be 
obtained now, use what is thus gained, and try to 
return to the fountain head again.* For this reason 
any one who looks forward to teaching or any other 
profession, or who really desires to become well edu- 
cated would do best to begin the work in some thor- 
ough college or university. 

THE BEOnrVDrOOF THE TEEM. 

During the present month many of the schools 
throughout the State will begin their annual sessions. 
The opening is an important portion of the session. 
If everything has been made ready and a proper and 
orderly start has been accomplished it is reasonably 
easy to maintain the school in fair running order. If 
m uch has been neglected and the school starts out un- 
der disorderly conditions it is quite difficult to repair 
the advantages thus lost and to make the school as 
good as it might have been under a more fortunate 
opening. 

There are certain matters of seemingly minor import- 
ance that require the teacher's care on the first of the 
term to which we will here call attention : 

The teacher needs to learn all he can about the 
school prior to the day of opening. He needs to get 
the proper records of die previous term and from them 
learn what he can of the number of classes and the 
advancement of pupils. He may add much to the in- 
formation to be derived from the former teacher's re- 
port by inquiry of the teacher himself or of the trustee 
and the pupils themselves. From an introduction of 
this kind the teacher may plan a programme for the 
first day's work that will make him master of the situa- 
tion from the beginning, and make the first day as 
profitable as any other. The teacher needs to be 
well informed about the course of study and the ad- 
vancement already made in grading the school. 

Bes des these matters which look more toward the 
class work of the school the teacher should visit the 
school-house in order that he may satisfy himself 
about the proper condition of the house and grounds. 
He Should see that the premises are in fit condition. 
No imperfect drainage should be permitted. The 
weeds should be cut away and the yard be put in clean 
condition. The out-buildings should be clean, and be 
furnished with doors and locks so that they may be 
kept closed except during the daily sessions. The 
teacher should satisfy himself of the healthfulness of 
the water supply. 

The condition of the room requires attention. It 
should be clean. The floors, desks, and walls should 
present an unmarred appearance. No effort should 
be spared to make the room attractive on the first morn- 
ing. 

If these precautions have been taken before the 
school convenes, the teacher will have done much to- 
ward a successful opening, 

When the first day arrives the teacher can scarcely 
go too early to school. Let him be first on the ground; 
as the children arrive he may learn the names and do 
much toward perfecting the classification. As the 
children come they come into his school. He is there 
to receive them. He may assign them to proper seats 
for the day, and when the time for the. opening of 
school arrives, he will be ready to conduct a 
brief opening exercise and to proceed at once to busi- 
ness. The teacher will find the trustee glad to co- 



operate with him in this preliminary work. If the 
teacher can learn what classes he is to have and in the 
first day be ready to hear pupils recite, and to assign 
appropriate lessons for study he will do more to set 
the school in good running order than can be done in 
any other way. 



^ntm^funAtinp^. 



Boone County. 

The Boone County Institute met at Lebanon last 
week, Prof. H. M. La Follette, county superintendent, 
in charge. The attendance was the largest ever known 
in the county, amounting at times to 200, with an en- 
rollment of 125, and an average attendance of fully 150. 
The interest was excellent, the work good, practical 
and inspiring, and the spirit of the kind that indicates 
good work the coming year. The chief instructors 
were Prof. E. E. Smith, ot the Purdue University, and 
Prof A. Eosenberger, of Westfield. Lessons were also 
given by President Brown, of the State Normal School, 
President Smart of Purdue University, Prof Harney 
and Mr. Nelson, of Lebanon schools. Lectures were 
given during the week — on Tuesday evening by Prof 
Smith; on Wednesday evening by President Brown, 
and on Thursday evening by J. Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet. The institute, the teachers think, was a 
success, due to the earnest work of the superintendent. 

Madison County. 

Your correspondent has just spent a week in attend- 
ance upon the Teachers* Institute in Madison county. 
The attendance at the institute was very large, and the 
interest unusually great. President B. E. White, Prof. 
Eli F. Brown, of the Indianapolis Seminary, and Miss 
Kate Huron, of the Central Normal School, contrib- 
uted the leading exercises. Superintendent Wm. M. 
Croan is* master of the situation as county superintend- 
ent. The prompt and unlagging attendance on part of 
teachers was sufficient evidence that some power was 
behind the throne. 

The schools of Madison county open on Monday 
next. The term throughout the county is long*, the 
schools are graded and gradation is the rule. 

Superintendent Hamilton directs the Anderson 
schools in an admirable manner. The city is in sad 
need oi new school buildings. This want is soon to be 
met. Anderson is rapidly approaching the completion 
of a fine court house, and an opera house as fine as any- 
thing of the kind in the State. 

Elwood is the second town in the county. Prof H. 
C. Fellows has been selected as superintendent, aided 
by a corps of four assistants. He has designed an 
academic course for the Elwood schools. The commu- 
nity support him in trying to build up a first-class 
academy at Elwood. 

The Weekly has met a kind reception here. What 
the teachers want is a first class weekly school journal, 
coming fresh and rich from the makers and prepared 
to serve the best common school teachers. 



Subscriber. ^ 
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LaOrange County. 

LaGrange, Sept., 6, 1883. 

Editor Educational Weekly, 

The schools of LaGrange county are soon to open in 
full strength. There are one hundred and twenty- 
eight teachers employed in the c(5Jinty. These all 
work under the direct supervision of the county 
superintendent, except the teachers of the town of 
LaGrange. County Superintendent, fi. G. Machan, 
was re-elected and is now entering on his third 
year's experience. Mr. Machan is a gentleman- well 
qualified for his business and is devoted heart 
and soul to his work. Few superintendents in the 
State have the confidence and support of their teachers 
and trustees more fully than has Mr. Machan. The 
schools of the county are quite thoroughly graded. 
The scheme of graduation from district schools is in 
successful operation in the county. 

The normal and the teachers' institute closed last 
week. The institute enrolled 140 names. The work 
was of the most interesting character. Eli F. Brown, 
of the Weekly, contributed much to the success of the 
institute by his practical lessons during the day, and 
his valuable lectures at night. 

The LaGrange city schools are in excellent condition 
under the management of B. J. Bogue as superinten- 
dent, assisted by W. H. Munson, Miss Anna Coburn, 
Miss Mattie Parry, and other able teachers. S. D. 
Crane is engaged in selling books. 

Island Park assembly which borders on this county 
gets its chiefsupport and management from LaGrange. 
Dr. J. H. Kerick, president of the association, lives at 
LaGrange. 

LaGrange County is fully supplied with public 
buildings. It is out of debt and rarely ever publishes 
a delinquent tax list. Subscriber. 



Clinton County. 

Frankfort, Ind., Aug. 24. 

The Clinton County Institute closed a very earnest, 
interesting and largely attended meeting here to-day. 
Average attendance 135 to 145. Profs. B. B. Smith 
and C. W. Hodgin, instructors, with other lessons from 
W. T. Fry, Frank Ginn and Alexander Forbes. Lec- 
ture on Wednesday night from Prof Smith; Thursday 
from Prof Hodgin and also a lecture from Hon. Judge 
Higginbothan. All good and well attended. Our 
County Supt., W. H. Mushlitz is a live man and works 
heartily with his teachers, who know how to appre- 
ciate good work by close attention, pointed questions, 
and good note-books. Yox. 

Montgomery County. 

This county ranks aa one of the wealthiest and best 
developed in the state. Our people are abreast with 
the times in the support ahd management of their 
schools. 

Outside of town corporations there are 137 school 



buildings with first class accomodation; several of these 
are brick structures.^ 

Here, as everywhere else, however, the Hoosiers 
show no taste in ornamenting buildings and grounds. 
25 per cent added to the cost of an ordinary school 
building would give it some architectural beauty which 
would be more than repaid by its healthy effect upon 
the children. 

Up to this time six townships high schools have been 
established. 198 teachers were employed last year 
and at least 25 more will be required this year. 

The whole number of school children in actual at- 
tendance last year was 7094 of which number 102 were 
colored. 

A new and commodious school building was drected 
in Crawfordsville a year ago to accomodate the colored 
children of the city. The school for the coming year 
will be under the management of Mr. Allen (colored) 
with 3 lady (white) assistants. 

The county institute which began Aug. 20 and con- 
tinued one week is universally considered to have )i)een 
one of the kind which it pays to attend. The attendance 
reached 120. Prof. Houghton, of the State University, 
gave instruction during the week, delivering two histor- 
ical lectures, illustrated with stereoptican views. Our 
teachers and citizens were delighted with Prof. Hough- 
ton and his work. The home instructors were Messrs. 
Lemmon, Fuller, Hopkins^ Pattison and Cornell. 

Throughout the sessison there was a commendable 
lack of presenting second class facts and methods, 
into which groove we have noticed that home talent 
is very liable to fall. 

One of the pleasantest features of the week was the 
beautiful tribute of esteemi to the out going Sup*t. John 
G. Overton, who has held the office for the last eight 
years. * 

In behalf of the trustees and teachers of the county, 
Superintendent Cantley presented, with an appropriate 
address, an elegant silver-plated waterpitcher and cup 
to which Mr. Overton made a graceful acknowledge- 
ment. 

Superintendent Cantley, then delivered his inaugural 
address to the teachers, which was the closing exercise 
of the Institute. 

This was a model address, in which the new superin- 
tendent showed a comprehensive grasp of the school 
work: in fact Mr. Cantley has already won the esteem 
and confidence of the friends of Education in this 
vicinity and his ascendency is looked upon as the 
signal for an aggressive move all along the line. 

The fact that the Ladoga Normal has come under 
the management of Prof. H. B. Brown principal of 
the Valparaiso Normal, means new life and an increas- 
ing attendance at Ladoga. 

The advantages which Wabash College, located in 
Crawiordville affords to young men desiring a liberal 
collegiate education are too well known throughout 
the state to need mention here. — W, F. S. 
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JohnBon Connty. 

The Johnson County Institute opened at Franklin, 
Monday August 20, 1883. 

The instructors during the week were Prof. A. 
Thompkins, of the Franklin schools, Prof. J. L. 
Schmitz, of Ladoga Normal School and A. H. Miller, in- 
structor in music. 

These men were all enthusiastic and created a gen- 
eral revival among the coming teachers of Johnson 
county. The interest increased during the whole 
week and every teacher went away, fully satisfied with 
the work and sorry the institute closed so soon. 

The average attendance was about 80. 

Prof. J. M. OlcQtt, of Indianapolis, was present at 
the Institute on Friday, and gave two lectures on 
School Management. A large number of the teachers 
subscribed for the Educational Weekly. 

Prof. Rickoff deserves much credit for the admirable 
maimer in which the institute was conducted. He 
worked hard for its success and it was a success. Sec. 
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"Keep pushing ; 'tis wiser than oltting ai^ide, 
And dreaming and sighing, and waiting the tide. 
In life's earnest battle they only prevail 
Who daily march onward, and never say fail." 

*'In life's rosy morning, in manhood's bold pride. 
Let this be your motto, your footsteps to guide : 

*In storm and In sunshine, whatever assail, 
IMl onward to conquer, and neyer say fall.' " 



A Silver Bule. 



You all know the golden rule : "Do unto others as 
you would wish them to do unto you." Here is a rule 
which is almost a part of the golden rule, but which we 
will put by itself, and because of its value call it the 
Silver Rule : Think and say all you can of the good 
qualities of others ; forget and keep silent concerning 
their bad qualities. 

You cannot conceive how much such a course will 
heighten your own happiness and raise you in the 
esteem of your companions. Did you ever think any 
more of a boy or girl because ho or she found fault 
with others ? 

Never call your school-mates or play -mates ugly or 
cross to their faces or behind their backs. If they are 
ugly, or stingy or cross, it does not make them better 
for you to talk or think about it, while it makes you 
love to dwell upon the faults of others, and causes 
your own soul to grow smaller and become like the 
foul bird that prefers carrion for food. Rather tell all 
the good you can, and try to think of some good quality 
oi your mates. 

TRAINIIVO SOHOOLi 

KINDEROARTNERS, 

iT«rf-.. MfM Alice Ohaoin. will begin ito ninth year Sept. 16, 1883, at the In- 
diEil^lte £nina7y ffi^^^ Those thinking of Joining the class should 

^a^^^uiSfoT^th^t^^^^' She will l>e at Mt, N. Penn. St., on and after 
Saptamberl. 



faifts, iwt§ Hnd |monaI& 



Ex-County Superintendent Luckey, of Adams county, 
succeeds to the charge of the city schools of Decatur. 

Superintendent White, lately of the Decatur schools, 
takes charge of the schools of Portland, Jay County. 

Miss Catharine Merrill will continue to fill the pro- 
fessorship of Literature in Butler University for a 
year longer at least. 

J. F. Snow, Superintendentof Adams County, bears his 
promotion from the ranks of the district, schools with 
becoming dignity and efficiency. 

Professor K. Van der Maaten, lately of Indianapolis, 
is making an enviable reputation in Eastern Indiana by 
his excellent teaching in all branches of study. 

Normal students and others who may desire it, can 
obtain a copy of Newby's Outlines of Number Science, 
by sending a postal order for seventy-five cents to Prop. 
N. Newby, 814 S. 7th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

The East Indiana Normal School entered its second 
term last week with an enrollment of over one hundred 
students. The success of the first term exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the friends of the 
institution. 

The Markish Museum in Berlin is in actual possess- 
ion of Luther's study and work Bible. It is filled 
with notes, comments, etc., in the Keformer's own 
handwriting, including his autograph. It is the 
Latin edition of 1509. 

According to the Bishop of Salford, England, the 
amount needed to carry on the business of the govern- 
ment of the church of Eome is 7,000,000 francs, or 
about $1,400,000, the greater part of which amount is 
supplied by Peter's Pence. 

The book entitled, "Alcohol : its effects on body and 
mind," by Eli P. Brown M. D., has met with a large 
sale during the institute season. It ought to be in the 
hands of every teacher. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 
Address the author at Indianapolis. 

It is said that the Indians of Alaskn do not belong 
to the same race as the North American Indians, but 
that they are probably an offshot from the Japanese or 
Coreans. The missionaries who have been laboring 
among them say that in many respects their concep- 
tions of moral law are better than those of civilized 
nations. 

Mrs. Nichols of LaGrange, a lady of some seventy 
years of age, went five years ago to Dakota and pre- 
empted 160 acres of land, and entered a claim for 
160 acres more. A few days since she returned to La- 
Grange to visit old friends, having by her enterprise 
put herself in possession of 320 acres of excellent 
land, within two miles of a town having 5,000 
nhabitants. 
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RIOHMOniD 



NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

FIRST TERM OPENS 

SZSPTZSMBZSR 3d^ 18 8 3, 



THREE COURSES OF STUDY. 
Normal Course, ^^^^^^ ^^«^j- 

Each year a Complete Course in Itself. 

Preparatory Course, ^"'^ ^^«^^- 

Fits young people for College 

Eleotilve Course* students select from regular courses of study, 
•such subjects as they desire, if prepared to 
take them to adTantage. 

Sen'd for 

Twelve-Page Announcement 

Containing Full Particulars, 

Address C. W. HODGIir, Principal, 

or J. B. EAOAN, Associate Principal 



E^e X^dttv Soffege 



-FOR- 



Four Complete Courses of Study. 

-*^]y[Tisic a ^pecialty.^ 

In this department we have only the best instrumenta and flrst-class instruction. 



TRAINING SCHOOL, BLOCtJTION, and ART, giving every student ample 
opportunity in these specialties. 

8 Teachers — Free Library — 8 Weeks Summer School. 
fg^ Healthful and Beautiful Location.''^ti 

Through the personal liberality of Hon. W. C. Dk Pauw, the building has been 
lately refitted and the rooms comfortably ftirnished at an expense of several 
thousand dollars. 

We invite a carefiil examination of our methods and management. 

For Catalogue, send stamp to 

F. A. FBIEDLET, President, 

New Albany^ Indiana. 



RAWING 

TABLET 

The fact that this is the only System of Dravinic which has given entire satis- 
faction in the Public Schools, has gained for it not only a national but a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being Introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 




over 
1. 



No. 
No. 



all other systems : 

It was prepared by the author after a^ long and succeesfol otperlenoe in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform racoess by tlie 
regular teachers. 

The exercises are practical and useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

The system embraces a ftiU elementary course in Stigmographie, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

The Dictation Sxercises give pupils practical training in Interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal desoription in 
the form of Drawings. 

The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding book of any other 
Series- 

They are convenient in sise and form. The different sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which makes it impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupil's interest constantly maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the sultJect of Drawing, are fbrnished to teachers free of charge. 

I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz - $2.00 
5, 6, 7, 8, " *« " " - • 3.00 

Address J. M. OlOOtt, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



TnAmino $cHoot 



-FOR 



KINDERGARTNERS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE. INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman*s Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, Octob 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



jyif>&. SutWa i^ut^uu, 



La Porte, Ind* 
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To Teachers. 



Before subfcribing for yoar edacAtional 
paper this year, send for a Sample Num- 
ber of the 



i«(;9H<rtt»l#- 



"k^^m 



which will be mailed to you 



F ze :b s .- 



iVoKbe— its appearance; the new, clear type, and 
the splendid book paper on which it is 
printed. 

iViottoe— the great yariety of Current Newt. 

Jfotioe—itB presentation of all the recent Scientific 
Investigations. 

NoUoe— the Practical Lessons. 

I9otio9-^tbe Official Hatter. 

XfoUoe—the articles contributed .by the leading 
Educators of Indiana. 

.^OMO0— that you get 16 Large Pages each week. 

i^oKoe— that it will make an Elegant Book of 832 
pages. 



Bead the Sample Number through, then notice our 
Club Bates and 



PREMIUM LIST: 



For a clab of 6 subscribers and $10 cash, we will 
mail a copy of Bidpath's Life of Garfield, worth $8. 

For a club of 10 subscribers and $17 W cash, we 
will mail a copy of Bidpath's Popular History or 
Wood's Illustrated NatunU History, worth $i. 

For a club of 25 subscribers and $37.60 cash we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth $5. 

For a club of 60 subscribers and |76 cash, we will 
express, pre-paid, a 2 toI. set of The People's Cyclo- 
pedia in Library Binding, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art,'each worth fl6.60. 

For a club of 100 subscribers and fl60 cash, we 
win express, pre-paid, a 3 vol. set of -The People's 
Cyclopedia, worth $20, and a copy of Poetry and 
Art, worth $16.60. 

A roll of sample papers, together with the Wkbk- 
LY one year, will be sent to any address on receipt of 
$2.00. 

Jt M. Oloott Sl Co., 



SOITTHI 



J. M. & I. Rail Road- 
Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

LonisTille, Nashville, Memphis, Ohat 
tanooga, Atlanta. ICobile and 

^evr Orleans. 

It 18 obviously to the advantage of passengers go- 
iDffBouthto purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The f&clUties offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegant Parlor 
Gars run between Ghioaffo and Louisville dally 
without ohanffe. 

Through Coaches and Pullman Sleeplnar 
cars between St. Louis and LouisviUe daily. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the ^'Jett* and they will answer **yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

For information as to rate« route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. B. DEBING, Ass't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandalla Building one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

B. W. McDBMA, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
B, A- FORD, G«nU Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



[ESTABLISHED 1877.] 

THE IlTDIAirAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 

EL06UTI0Nf»^ 
and 



The Art of Oratory, Gesture and Dramatic Expres- 
sion based on the System and Philosophy of Delserte. 
Private and class instruction. 
A few pupils will be received during the coming 
summer. 
Send for circulars. Apply to 

T. J. McAVOY, 
Room 74 Vance Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 



'ICEBIAN 

i These famous Steel P«sns com- 1 
Ibine the aasential qualities of 
lElastlaity. DurabiUly and real. 
T^^?\ i*^ action, and are' 
Isuited to all styles of writing. 
For sale everywhere. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co^fN. Y 




The People's Cyclopedia of XTnivenal KnowledgOr 

^U £aU»<;, e^ieape^, anh f^^t QofnpttlU Qifctcyp^bux %^f>ti^hiib. 

Contains over 58,000 Topics, 6,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. It embraces the wrolk circlk or human 
KNOWLEDOK, and forms a complete Beference Library, containing an epitome of all ubkptjl infoexation. It 
is a condensation into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is added 
a VAST AMOUNT of important information collected and arranged sxkcb otreb Ctclopsdiab were issued,— the 
whole brought down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 25,000 sets bold the 

riRBT YEAR. 

THE MOST COHPBEHENSIVE IK SCOPE. THE MOST THOBOUOH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARRANGEMENT. THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. 



THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR U8E- 



Sold by subscription only. Agents wanted. For particulars address 



THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



Indianapolis, Ind, 



T^ICBS THE 

C lNClNHATl, HAMILTON 

I da™ R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

TzRaz Haute, Vandalia, Mattoom, 

ST. XjO-CJTS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or address General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. 

GEO. 8. GRI8C0M. SAM'L STEVENSON, 

Qen'l Sup't, QenM Ticket Agt. 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Louis 
ft Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI &> ST. LOUIS 

or S't\ LOUIS b" LOUISVILLE, 

FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST LOUIS & CINCINNATI, 

J»- Ask for tickets via O. ft M. Railway. For sale 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North, 
and South. W. W. PEABODY.Gen'l Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUCK.Gen'l Pass. Agt,^ 

OtncinntUi. 
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ANNOUIIGEMENT! 



TiafE, 



Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering oflFers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 




A CO., 

82 and 84f N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Org ans. 

Bvery Instmraent we sell must proye as repreeented, or it may be returned at 
•onr expense. Our aaeortment is larger than, that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Call and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

$2 St $4 N, f&uu. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 



pURDUE '[j HIYERSiry. 

LAFA YETTE, INDIANA. 
FALL TERM BEGINS 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 6, '83. 

I. A Course in Agriculture. 

2 A Course in Practical Mechanics 

and Mechanical Engineering. 

3. A Course in Industrial Arts. 

4. A Course in Oeneral Science. 
EXAMINATIONS for admission will be held in each county, by 
the County Superintendents, on the last Saturday in July, and at 
tlie University September 4th and 5th, 1883. 

TUITION FREE. Expenses for hoard, room, light, fuel and 
washing, about $50.00 per term. Incidental expenses about $5.00 
per term. Oue Hundred and Sixty Dollars will pay all necessary ex- 
penses for one year at the University. Women are admitted to all 
departments. 

The University Academy will receive students and thofoughly 
fit them for entrance to the University classes. 

Send for a Catalogue to Registrar Purdue University, La&yette, 

Indiana, or to James H. Smart, 

President-elect Purdue University, 



rrz^s 



NBIANAPOLIS 

SBMINAST. 




The Seventh Annual Session of the IndianapoUs^Seminary opens September 12 
1883, under the direction of Junius B. Roberts and Bli. F. Brown, successors to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappes. Exclusively for ladies and misses. Full course for 
graduation. All grades received, including. Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Special departneats in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into the family of the resident Principal. Address 

INI^IANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 345 K Pennsylvania St., 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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UHSURPASSED 



^ BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

In all the Enentials of Good Readers, 

In Meehanieal Exeontio] 



\ 



m OnMatlon, 

. J ' ^^ Cheapness. 



180 XXJLTTSTELAlTIOITS* ('^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oii painTings.'^iade especi- 
ally lor This series by PETEK MOKAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS AJORAN, FABER, 3TEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPFARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCUTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 
The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for. teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child** education known as **learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modem ^'variations'* to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentiab dre given in the best styjc. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
. regard to the first proposion, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consid«raiion were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gtadualincieaseof tfuvocakulary^ which 
aiiowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of $1.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

IS- H. BUTIsER A 00>. Publishers, 

INDIANA AOENT. J. M. TowEH^ ^^ | 18 Soutli Slxth Strect, Philadelphia. 



ASK FOR 



DIXON'S 



AMERICAN 



GraphitePencils 

S-Soft, 
S M-Soft Medium. 

M — Medium. 

H-Hard, 
VH-Very Hard- 



aOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
Jersey City, N. J. 



the:impesial eioewat. 



The best rabflcription book published. '*It contains more solid sense to tne 
square inch than any other book published/' If yon want to make money, don't 
fiul to take an agency for this book. Address 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Womcin ^^i> Teitt|ferGin(5et 



BY \ FBANCE8 E. WILLABD }-pbb8't of thb 



"V7", O. T. 



TJ- 



and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country will makethe de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a temperance order.every 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. BxpensiTely bound, 33 ftill-page illustrations, price $2.50. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis 



CINCINNATI 

Revised and Enlarged. 



■FOR USE IN- 



Graded Schools. 



We would respectfully call the attention of all 

SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

AND- 



SUPERINTENDENTS of MUSIC 

throughout Indiana, to the series of Musical Text Books now used with such 
great success in the Cincinnati Public Schools. The Cincinnati Music Readers 
Part First and Second, were prepared in 1875, at the request of the Board of Edu- 
cation, by the Teachers of Music in the Cincinnati schools, in order to procure 
practical books by practical men. Seven years of constant use eBtablishetl the 
value and worth of the books beyond all question but in 1882, it was deemed ad- 
visable to substitute and add new material, so the series was thoroughly revised 
and enlarged, and a Third Part added for the use of Intermediate and Oiamniar 
schools. 

The series now consists of three books, graded as follows : 

One part songs and exercises for children in 
the First and Second Readf 

*>fi)f?h< Ci«C^r<r\\ff^ '^^^ and three part songs e 

r«a:\ i pi<L'UJ\i; p^pils in the Third and Fourth Readers. 



fm:t f<ii{s^ 



the First and Second Readers, - - - . Price 20c 
and exorcises for 

Price 20c 

^fi^S^ ^ftlS^^ '''^®» ***"*• *"** '^"*' P*^ ^ongfi and exer- 
JT IIX\JL ±IXlx|I^ ciseelbruse in Intermediate and Orammar 

schools, - - - - Price 36c 

We will send single sample copies for examination, postage paid,, at the fol- 
lowing rates : Part Firbt, 15 cents ; Part Second, 16 rents ; Part Third, 30 cents. 



SPECIAL TERMS FOE INTKODUCTION. 



PUBLISHED Br 



JOHN CHURCH A CO., 

Cl-nnl.n-neutJU O. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



oixxioexxiexits. 



The LATEST and BEST. 

NEIV ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Senes. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and teiins for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS k SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAOO & CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the Manufjetctnren Themselves all Ton Veed 
f or an Ontfl t! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 
IImm Aim was to make the best Desk 
WmT Ultn In the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

^3.¥ Mm^^ .mm,m^ of our owD make, with the best Edinburgh imprint ; un- 
mtrMXB DCpS equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22,18, and 30 inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayon^, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price I1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. AU Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS iL CO.. 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith» Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Important Announcement 

The Ninth Edition of the Pkoplk'b Cyclopedia has been enriched by the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated in any work 
of reference. 

These new maps— embracing every State and Territory in the Union — are 
drawn and engraved from the latest surveys, add printed from the finest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very Aill and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the Pboplx*8 Cyclopedia the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the " People's " fkr excels all other Encyclopedias. 

These new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increased 
the cost of the manufkcture. We have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) fl4.50 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) 16.50 '* <* 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.50 ** '* 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 18.00 *< *< 

In Half Turkey Morocco. Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 " " 

Owing to the increased sise of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it In either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prices. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our efforts to Aimish the people vrith a Cyclopedia best adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. 

Very Respectfully, 

J. M. OLCOTT. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Perry &l Co. 

Steel Pens. 

JIV Samples and prices of School JPens sent on application.'^H 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole agents for the United States. )■ "KTTP.'XKr ITOi^IK. 
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Chicago is to have the elevated railroad ; a com- 
pany for building it has been organized with a capital 
of $6,Q00,000. 

Portland, Maine and Portland, Oregon are now con- 
nected by railroad, so that cars may be sent through 
without change or break in the connections. 

Colorado pioneers celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the discovery of gold in that State, on 
Thursday of last week, at Denver. 

Fred. Douglass, the leader of the colored race in 
this country, will go to the proposed convention of 
colored men at Louisville, on the 24th inst, as a 

delegate. 

»/> Mr. John Guy Vassar has just added to his num- 
^ erous benefactions to Vassar College by giving the 
institution the sum of |!25,ooo, the income of which 
shall be used for certain special purposes. 

On her last trip the City of Rome, the largest of 
all transatlantic steamers, made the run from Queens- 
town to Sandy Hook in seven days, six hours and 
thirty minutes. Her passenger list numbered i, 122, 
of whom 453 were first cabin, 169 second cabin, and 
500 steerage. 

On Thursday of last week congratulations were 
exchanged by telegraph between the New York 
Coffee Exchange and the Commercial Association at 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil, over the successful completion of 
the ocean cables and land wires establishing a direct 
communication between New York city and the 
direct Brazilian ports. Telegrams between New 
York Exchange and Rio were got through in two 
hours. 

With the commencement of the new school year 
the school commissioners of Syracuse, N. Y., ordered 
that the reading of the Bible in the public schools 
should be resumed. At St. Mary's Catholic Church, 
on Sunday morning, Father Grimes, assistant pastor, 
denounced the reading of the Bible as unjust and 
illegal, and ordered all catholic pupils to leave the 
school if the Bible should be read. 



The tri-state medical association has been in session 
in this city during the week. The attendance has 
been large, and the sessions of the meeting have 
been attended with mMch inc^*est. 

The grand prohibition council will hold its fourth 
annual meeting in the' Y. M. C. A. hall, in the city 
of Indianapolis, on Tuesday, Sept., 25th, 1883, com- 
mencing at 1:30 o'clock, p. m., sharp. The time 
h35 been fixed during the State Fair, so that cheap 
railroad rates can be secured by those who may 
desire to attend. 



Failed to Pass. 



The six candidates for teacher's State license, 
recently examined by the State Board of Education, 
have all failed to reach the required per cent. They 
are regarded as among the best qualified teachers in 
the State, and their failure in the examination is due 
to the advance of the standard rather than to 
inefficiency. A general average of 75 per cent is 
required, and no applicant should fall below 60 per 
cent in any one branch. None of the applicants 
reached the general average, but four of them failed 
only in one of the studies. 



Yellow Fever. 

This scourge prevails in Mexico. Despatches 
from San Francisco say that a party of twelve Amer- 
icans recently arrived from the scene of distress and 
report that the people were leaving Guaymas city by 
hundreds, and there was hardly a house but contained 
some victim of fever. The authorities had given 
ovier the work of burying the dead to the Packhilred 
Indians, who went from house to house, carrying the 
bodies of those whom they supposed to be dead or 
dying. The bodies were buried so rapidly that 
mistakes occurred. Many were put under ground 
while still living. This was mainly due to the disease, 
which at favorable turning points leaves the patient 
in a comatose state, mistaken by the Indian under- 
taker as death. The whole city is panic stricken, 
merchants have closed their stores and nailed up the 
doors. Restaurants are all closed, and no assistance 
is obtainable. Reports from Hermosillo state that 
the fever is raging there and at Mazatian; and is even 
more frightful than at Guaymas. All who can are 
leaving for the mountains. 
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Effects of Defective Hearing. 

Defective hearing is growing more prevalent in the 
United States. So says Sexton. It produces in chil- 
dren at first the appearance of stupidity and then the 
reality. They do not hear sounds distinctly, and, of 
course, they cannot imitate sounds accurately. Defects 
in the teeth are a great cause of this lamentable calam- 
ity in the young, and this is a fresh reason for avoiding 
quack applications of so-called dentists and keeping to 
pure soap and water in cleaning the teeth. — Ex. 



natural. As a matter of &ct, no man should ever 
knit his brow as he thinrks, or in any way evince effort 
as he works. The best brain work is done easily, with 
a calm spirit, an equable temper, and in jaunty mood. 
All else is the toil of a weak or ill developed brain 
straining to accomplish a task which is relatively too 
great for it. — Lancet. 



Topo^aphical TTses of the Balloon. 

Speaking of the topographical uses of the balloon, 
Mr. Simmons, the aeronaut, in connection with the late 
voyage across the English Channel, thus writes . " Not 
only the land lay below us like a map, but the bottom 
of the sea is clearly seen in every direction. Every 
channel and shoal is sharply marked and iorms a 
fibrous net work. By the aid of instantaneous photo- 
graphs there would be no end to the increase of our 
knowledge of the sea through balloons, as charts of 
greater exactness than any yet existing could be made 
of the bottom of the sea, at least of shoals shallow 
enough to offer danger to sailing craft." 



Food and Brain Work. 



An organism which is doing brain work as well as 
muscular work requires higher and better food than an 
organism in which the brain is comparatively idle and 
only the lower centers and the muscles do much work. 
Undoubtedly the effect of brain work is to strengthen 
the brain and to render it less likely to become abnor- 
mal in its structure or disorderly in its activity than if 
it were idle. Such exercise as the brain receives in ed- 
ucation, properly so-called — that is, development of the 
faculties — stimulates nutrition, and in so doing in- 
creases the need for food. Excessive activity with 
anxiety is not good at all, and ought to have no place 
in the educational process. Worry is fatal to. good 
work, and to worry the growing brain of a child with 
work is to maim and cripple its organization, doing ir- 
reparable, because structural, mischief, the effects of 
which must be life-long. "Tension" in work is not a 
proof of strength, but of weakness. A well developed 
and healthy grown brain works without tension of 
any kind. The knit brow, straining eyes, and fixed 
attention of the scholar are not tokens of power, but 
of effort. The true athlete does not strain and pant 
when he puts forth his strength. The intellectual man 
with a strong mind does his brain work easily. Ten- 
sion is friction, and the moment the toil of a growing 
brain becomes laborious it should cease. We are, un- 
fortunately, so accustomed to see brain work done with 
effort that we have come to associate effort with work, 
and to regard " tension " as something tolerable, if not 



The ElectroBcope« 

New applications of electricity multiply of late years. 
Dr. Guidrah, of Victoria, claims to have so far perfect- 
ed an instrument called the electroscope, as to be able 
to transmit by electricity, vibrations of light, and there- 
by to reproduce scenes to the eye from a distance many 
times beyond the range of human vision. According 
to the London papers, a trial of this instrument took 
place recently at Melbourne, in the presence of scientific 
and public men : 

" Sitting in a dark room, they saw projected on a 
large disk of white, burnished metal the race course at 
Flemington, with its myriad of active beings. Minute 
details stood out with perfect fidelity to the original, 
and as they looked at the wonderful picture through 
binocular glasses it was difficult to imagine they were 
not actually on the course itself and moving among 
those actions they could so completely scan." 



DangerB from Impure Water. 

Too much reliance is placed on the senses of taste, 
sight and smell in determining the character of drink- 
ing water. It is a fact which has been repeatedly il- 
lustrated that water may be odorless, tasteless, and 
colorless, and yet be full of danger to those who use it. 
The recent outbreak of typhoid fever in Newburg, N. 
Y., is an example, having been caused by water which 
was clear and without taste or smell. It is also a fact 
that even a chemical analysis sometimes will fail to 
show a dangerous contamination of the water, and will 
always fail to detect the specific poison if the water is 
infected with discharges of an infectious nature. It is 
therefore urged that the source of the water supply 
should be kept free from all possible means of contami- 
nation by sewage. It is only in the knowledge of per- 
fect cleanliness that safety is guaranteed. 

The local European volunteer health commission in 
Alexandria, where the cholera has been raging along 
back, is unearthing, according to the Sanitary News, 
some very unsanitary conditions in that city. They 
have found a large native cemetery, underneath which 
runs a canal with which communicates a well, the 
water of which is used to wash dead bodies. A drink- 
ing fountain adjoins this well, and the canal is the 
water supply of a crowded portion of the town. In the 
mosques are stagnant pools of water used for ablutions 
prescribed by religious belief, the water in which, 
being unchanged, gets indescribably foul. Such nuis- 
ances are difficult to abate because of religious preju- 
dices. Is it any wonder, adds the News, that pestilen- 
tial disease attacks such localities? — Scientific Amer- 
ican. 
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Xrnhalter the Girls. 

Dr. H. F. Hamilton says that at least once a day girls 
should have their halters taken off, the bars let down, 
and be. turned loose like young colts. ^* Calisthenics 
may be very genteel, and romping very ungenteel, but 
one is the shadow, the other the substance, of healthful 
exercise." 

Schools for Artisans ITaeded. 

Schools for artisans, to teach trades and mechanical 
industries are greatly needed. The South wants more 
artisans and mechanics, but so far fails to educate per- 
sons to fill these positions. The consolidation of the 
Southern colleges and tlie establishment of more normal 
schools would be further advantages of great value and 
benefit to the South.— A. D. Mayo, 

Doing and Being. 

If you want to do right be right. There is no such 
thing as well doing apart from well being. As an Ori- 
ental proverb has it, " You cannot drive a straight fur- 
row without a straight eye/' It you would do good to 
others, you must be good before others. No one can 
be a safe guide in a path he has not traveled. It is 
sheer mockery to attempt to teach a living truth which 
is not part of the teacher*s life. " If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.'* 

Thought and Labor. 

Men of business are paying their money for manual 
training schools, and teachers should take note of this 
spontaneous uprising, . Education is the harmonious 
development of body, mind and soul. All questions 
should be settled as they bear upon this harmonious 
development. All environments of the child should 
tend to possibilities of growth. 

So far as manual training is able to help the mind to 
grow harmonious it should come to our schools, and no 
farther. What is best adapted to make the mind grow, 
is the essential study. 

Higher than reading or arithmetic in our primary 
schools is drawing. There are two things in mental 
growth : Thought and skill. Skill tells the teacher 
what the thought is. 

Doing things was Froebel's idea of developing the 
mind. Let the child make what he draws, and draw 
what he makes. A good farm is the best primary school 
ever invented.— TF. F. Parker. 



When you are in Kome do not do as the Komans do. 

There are questions which majorities must deter- 
mine; there are questions which each soul tnust deter- 
mine for itself The still, small voice of conscience 
ought to be louder than the noisy clamor of the multi- 
tude. Even Rabbis and priests may lead the cry of 
Crucify Him ! Crucify Him ! What every body doew 



may be right ; but is quite as likely to be wrong. That 
everybody goes to bull-baiting in Spain does not make 
bull-baiting right ; that everybody goes to the theater 
in New York does not make theater-going right. Nei- 
ther does it make either wrong. Majorities do not 
determine moral questions. There is no presumption 
in favor and none against what everybody does. 
Everybody is just about as apt to go wrong as right. 
Do not follow the flock of sheep over the wall. Look 
for yourself where you leap. The whole law is not 
fulfilled in this one word: Thou shalt not be odd. 
Because everybody waltzes may be an excellent reason 
why you should refuse. — Christian Union. 

The Concord SohooL 

It is rumored that the Concord School held its final 
session Aug. 11, on the completion of its fiflh term. 
The school opened in July of|1879. The idea was a unique 
one, and perhaps in no other locality than Boston 
would it have taken root and flourished oven for five 
years. Never attracting a large attendance, it has yet 
inspired all. degrees of interest, from the curiosity of 
the transient tourist to the speculative study of the 
savant. Nearly all the eminent people of America have 
visited this school at some time during its existence, and 
its lecturers have numbered a large proportion of our 
most distinguished men. There is now, however, every 
reason to believe that its period of usefulness is over. 
— Boston Traveler, 

Ventilation. 
MiBimize as we may the progressive contamination 
of an inolosed inhabited space, the contamination is 
still progressive, and, without renewal of the air, in a 
few hours you will reach the boundary beyond which 
lies impaired health. All through the day, remember 
to have a small chink open at the tops of your windows ; 
or, better still, raise the lower sash, close the opening 
beneath with a piece of wood fitting closely, and so the 
air will enter at the junction of the sashes, and pass up- 
ward without draught. The secret of ventilation with- 
out draught is a little and constantly. The mere fact of 
living in a close atmosphere begets a shivery, suscepti- 
ble condition of the body, which is intolerant of the 
slightest sensation of chill. If you accustom yourself 
and your children to fresh air, you become robust, 
your lungs play freely, the vital heat is sustained, and 
even a draught becomes exhilarating. — Dr. Mussel. 



Resting and working are relative terms. It is often 
the case that those who take longest vacations do 
least work between vacations; and that those who 
work hardest all the year round take least time away 
from their work. It is an open question, now, wheth- 
er those who have been oflT on a vacation have gained 
anything by it, which is to show in the work done by 
them after their return. Those who have been re- 
freshed and refitted for new work and better work, 
by their summer vacation, will show it in the spirit and 
style and results of their work when again they are 
at that work.— Sumiay School Times. 
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Itema from Purdue University. 

The Purdue Faculty, as at present conatitued, ie as 
follows: ... 

Jas. n. Smart, A. M., LLD., Pros, and Prof, of Polit- 
ical Economy and Psychology. 

Langdon S. Thompson, Prof, of Industrial Art and 
Secretary of the Faculty. 

Chas. K. Barnes, A.M., Prol of Botany, Zoology and 
Geology. 

Edward E. Smith, A.B., B.S., Prof, of English Liter-, 
ature and History. 

Wm. F. M. Goss, Prof, of Practical Mechanics. 

Moses C. Stevens, A.M., Prof of Mathematics. 

Wm. C. Latta, B.S., Prof Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, and Farm Superintendent. 

Albert W. Stahe, M.E., U.S.N., Prof of Physics and 
Mechanical Engineering. 

(Filled temporarily :) Prof of Chemistry and State 
Chemist. 

Oscar T. Craig, A.B., Principal University Academy. 

Edna D. Baker, Instuctress in Academy and Matron 
of Ladies' Hall. 

The Fall Term has opened out very nicely. The 
industrial lines of work are receiving more attention 
from the students than ever before, the new courses 
—the Industrial Art, the Mechanical, and Agricultural 
— all receiving specialists. 

The enrollment in the college bids fair to equal that 
of last year. The raising of the grade in the Academy 
and the omission of one year of ita work, will reduce 
the numbers in that department some, but not mate- 
rially. 

The new and enlarged course in English, with its 
proper amount of time, and with being required of all 
students, is quite a popular feature. 

Mr. W. H. Kagan, Secretary Mississippi Valley Ag- 
ricultural Association and for years member of the 
State Board of Agriculture, now has charge of the Ex- 
perimental Station and the Horticultural Plat. His 
practical experience will be a valuable help to the 
study. 

The new President has taken hold of things with en- 
orgy, zeal and discretion. 

The department of Natural History and of Industrial 
Art have enlarged their faculties during the summer 
by more rooms and more appliances. (The Natural 
History department has been further increased by an 
Adjunct professor at Prof Barnes' residence, — regula- 
tion weight and good lungs — Born Sep. 11, 1883.) 

The most excellent condition in which Dr. E. B. 
White loft every thing under his jurisdiction at the 
Uhivcrsity, has been several times mentioned by Dr. 
Smart as very materially facilitating his labors; — as 
also the many suggestions from Dr. White and the old 
members of the faculty. 



' The attitude of the University toward the College 
fraternities remains unchanged under the new admin- 
istration. 

The work of Purdue this year will tend more than 
ever to dignify industry. 



State Vormal Hotes. 

The attendance is better than ever before at the fall 
opening. There are more new students, and a greater, 
number of old students than the school has known at 
the beginning of the work of any previous year. 

In addition to the regular two terms of reading work, 
a half-term's work in elocution has been provided for. 
This will insure the regular vocal culture. 

The students and faculty are much pleased with the 
character of the work done in the department of His- 
tory by Miss Salmon. She is truly an able instructor. 

Mr. Newby's number science is supplying a "long 
felt want." 

Large numbers of the Weekly come to the normal 
students. Its bright face and encouraging words are 
highly pleasing. 

Hewton County. 

The annual institute of Newton County convened 
at Kentland Sept. lo to 14, Supt Hershman in the 
chair. An attendance of 100 (unusual for this 
connty,) was encouraging. State Supt. Holco be 
was with us one day and lectured in the evening. The 
energy of the home instructors and the enthusiasm 
of the institute, were among the most prominent 
features of success. 

The fine system of grading as presented by the 
Superintendent in a manual was approved. 

Incorporated in the resolutions was one, to the 
effect that the time allowed for teacher's examination 
is too short 

So great was the success of this institute that at its 
close another county institute was duly appointed to 
be held at Kentland on the first Friday and Saturday 
of Feb. 1884. 

The life, energy and enthusiasm of this institute, 
demonstrated that the raising of grades has had an 
enlivening effect upon the teachers. 

Miss Vineyard lent a fresh charm to Friday's work. 

Hattie W. Harris, 

Secretaty. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING— by Albkrt N. Bavb, Ph. D., Principal of the 
Central Stato Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. PubJiNhed by FtnMide Pnl>- 
• lishiDg Co. 

This new book on an old subject commends itself 
to all progressive teachers for its practical value. It 
is designed not only as a text-book for the use of 
normal schools and normal classes, butalso as a hand 
book for the use of students who are preparing to 
teach, but have not an opportunity of taking a course 
of professional instruction. It will also afford help to 
those who are already engaged in teaching. * * Methods 
of Teaching" will prove a valuable addition tony a 
teacher's profession^ library. 
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Why Teaching Ib Vot a Profession. 

p. %". VORIfl'. 

All professional empluyment is scientific rather than empirical. 

The principles involved in the practice of ihe art or the profes- 
sion must be evolved by a corresponding science. 

The underlying principles of the profession must be to the profess- 
or a complement of cognitions arranged in logical order and being 
true as to the facts. 

So long as public opinion holds general knowledge of th^ subject- 
taught, or general knowledge plus an empirical know ledge, of meth- 
ods, to be fitness for teaching it can not become a profession. 

General knowledge of a subject is essential to teaching the sub- 
ject, but it does not follow that one knows the subject in its educas 
tional value. If we would know a subject scientifically as teachers 
we must have a general knowledge of the subject, plus a knowledge 
of the methods of its use in the process of education and of the prin- 
ciples involved; as manifest by the mind, by the subject and by 
their relation to each other. 

To know teaching as a science we must have general scholarship, 
and a knowledge of methods and the underlying principle? involved 
in mental culture, in the sequence of subjects and their relation to 
each other. 

To have a tangible science of education the principles underlying 
education in all of its phases must be formulated and arranged in a 
logical order. 

These being drawn from the nature of the mind, the nature; of 
the subjects and their relation to each other and being true to the 
facts will constitute a science to the mind. 

Whilst methods founded upon well established and logically Ar- 
ranged principles hrve been formulated by eminent educators, many 
of us have failed to avail ourselves of this inheritance, and still to a 
great class of teachers, teaching is an art and only an art. 

That it may become a science to any one, that person must study 
it as he would any other science. We confess that teaching as a 
science is only in a formative state but suflficent has been established 
to make the wide awake teacher an 'intelligent agent rather than a 
blind force. 

When teaching becomes a science to the would-be professional 
teachers, and public opinion holds a technical knowledge of the 
subject as fitness for teaching, then will a large class of persons who 
take advantage of scholarship and make teaching a stepping stone 
to something else be excluded from the ranks and our avocation 
will gradually take on the remaining characteristics of a profession. 

Teaching has already many characteristics in common with pro- 
fessional labor. It involves interest of the highest order; it be- 
longs to the category of intellectual employments ; it belongs to the 
highest class of intellectual employments, requiring great learning 
and the exercise of reason, judgment and taste ; it requires peculiar 
skill and knowledge not attainable by all. When its knowledge 
becomes scientific, then will that class of persons who do not care 
to spend time and money in a technical study of the science be ex- 
cluded from the ranks and the men and women who pursue it will 
set themselves apart to the calling for life, and it will furnish a 
hope of a career to those who have talent and learning. 

Eight Things the Schools Should Do. 

.1. T. UMITH, NRW ALBANY. 

When the public schools of tfiis state are all opened about 500, 
000 children will be enrolled, and more than 13,000 teachers will be 
employed. Here is certainly noble means for accomplishing noble 
ends. Doubtless every one can say that much good will be done. 
But there are some things that the friends of education, and the pa- 
trons of the public schools demand shall be done. The people 
have heard enough rhetoric and nonsense about ** higher educa- 
tion, " ** industrial scnools, "and »* the new education, " etc.'-^ 
the infinite possibilities of which, are attracting so much of the time 



and BttcQion of the American educator as to leave but little time to 
think about the great work.to* be done in the common schools. 
I>f early all the unfavorable criticism of the work done in the public 
schools.is directed at the .inefHcient manner in which the common 
branches are taught. Fort,unately the patrons of the public schools 
of tO;day are enlightened enough to know the importance of having 
thorough work 4one in those subjects which are the essentials to 
and of a good education, and without which no one can be a suc- 
ce^ in life. . Hence, the people have placed sentinels in the watch- 
towers of public education to cry ont ** with throats of brass and 
adamantine lungs " that the schools must and shall do a certain 
specific work which they were originally designed to do. A child, 
fourteen years of age, with proper nourishment and care, should 
have a certain stature, and have & certain amount of strength. So, 
at that age, he should know certain things, and be able to apply 
his knowledge to a given extent. This being true, the people fur- 
ther bf lieve that a pupil of, say fourteen years of age, and who has 
medial mental powers, and who has attended school eight years of 
seven to ^ea months each, should be better educated than he now is. 
The very things educators are losing sight of are what the people 
want the schools to do faithfully, and well. Here are some things 
the people want and have a right to expect the schools to do for 
a pupil of fourteen "or fifteen years of age: 

1. TAa/ a pupil spell correctly the words he uses. The public have 
sense enough to know that if he can do this he possesses a good 
foundation for self-development. They know, too, that a good 
speller generally develops into a good orthoepist. One who is not a 
good orthographist will not be apt to use words with propriety, or 
be correct in his pronunciation. Besides, the practice of writing 
words with the proper letters is so common among educated and 
business men that they will not, in this day, make any excuse for 
crthographical eirors. Therefore, it will not do to throw away the 
spelling-book as has been done, and as some are still doing, and 
depend on gathering up a few words from other text-books to be 
studied and defined. When that is done, neither the correct spell- 
ing of the word, nor the definition is learned so as to be lasting. 

•The orthography of the word should be studied and fixed separate 
and apart from anything else. The use and meaning of words 
should be learned after one has learned how to spell them. But 
it is not my purpose to write a satire upon the manner in which 
some attempt to teach this subject, but simply to call attention to 
the fact that the public expect better work in this branch. 

2. The schools should teach pupils to read welt. This, too, is an 
important factor in one's self development. It is the master-key 
that opens the book of knowledge and makes its pages rich to the 
good and thoughtful reader^s investigation. This subject must be 
made a long-continued study and drill, if the success demanded by 
the public is attained. Proficiency in this work will tend in a high 
degree to give confidence in public school work. 

3. The schools must turn out pupils of the aboi'e named a^e who can 
Ttniteneat, legible, and rapid hands. In this work there is a want of 
system and care that is surprising, and deserves to be reprobated as 
it was in a late number of one of the leading magazines. Penman- 
ship is so easily obtained, and of so much importance and practical 
utility, that a high degree of proficiency is, or ought to be, attaina- 
ble by all. Yet, not fifty per cent of the pupils turned out of the 
public schools are really good penmen . Many of them alter leav- 
ing the public schools attend a Commercial ("ollege to learn pen- 
manship. There they can generally learn it in a few brief weeks. 
How happens it that public schools can not teach it in years ? 

4. Pupils shoultl learn in the public schools hoiu to speak coi red Eng- 
lish and to wtite readily a good letter of business or friendship. If 
this iS not done there will be an Adams in every generation and in 
every locality who will cry out with the emphasis of thunder against 
the work done in the public schools and the poor results obtained 
in these particular subjects. Most of the criticism of the results of 
the present education points to the huge failures made by the schools 
to do this work to the satisfaction of the public. 

5. The schools must teach how to solve cor retly and rapidly^ sensible y 
business problems t involving the fundamental rules ^ fractions^ percentage 
and its applications. If this is not done, the wants of a busiiiess life. 
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or the needs and exectations of the public will not be attained. 
The call for this kind of work is growing loader and clearer than ev- 
er before. It is a want that should be heeded. 

6. Tht pupils of the public schools should — — considerable of the 
history^ and geography, of their own country. In this proposition there 
is enough common sense to talk for itself. All that is necessary is 
to note the benefits of this kind of knowledge when so taught as to 
be forever Hxed in the pupil's mind, and the use of the best means 
of attaining the best ends in this work. 

7 . The schools should teach pupils how to care for their bodies and keep 
them in health. There is a growing desire for such instruction that 
has grown out of careful consideration and an enlightened public 
sentiment. The desire is full of wisdom, and the field for profitable 
improvement is a wide one. 

8 . Every school should be a place wherein all should learn soniething of 
motality atid self-culture , This work is of so much importance that 
leading educators like W. T. Harris and others have taken occasion 
to recommend a series of new text-books in morality. They <* be 
lieve that such works will do much good, " but are careful to add, 
*^ although they can never equal in efficiency of moral influence the 
discipline of the school in the hands of a competent teacher." 



Class Drills in Oral Spelling. 



K. K. WHITK. 



It is not our present purpose to consider the merits 
of the oral method of teaching spelling, but to submit 
a few suggestions respecting its use, which, for the 
sake of brevity, we put into the form of directions. 

1. Your pupils should copy the spelling lesson on 
slate or paper as a 'part of its preparation. The eye 
must be trained to recognize the written form of 
words. If the lesson is written carelessly or incorrectly, 
the work should be done Dver. Young pupils should 
divide words into syllables by means of a hyphen — not 
a dash J the length of the hyphen as compared with the 
letter o being noticed. Too great a distance between 
the syllables destroys the natural appiearance of words, 
and thus subverts one very important object of the 
exercise of writing the lesson. 

2. To secure accuracy in copying the spelling lesson, 
require your classes "fo reacV* the words assigned from the 
slate — not from the book. Without some such check, 
pupils will form careless habits in copying, and thus 
fail to fix the exact written form of words in the mind. 
In this reading exercise the words should be properly 
divided into syllables, and each syllable correctly pro- 
nounced. The pupils should not be permitted to pitch 
their voices upon a high key and drawl out the words. 
The "spelling tone,'' so common in our schools, is an 
intolerable nuisance. The other extreme of mumbling 
the words should be carefully avoided. Each element 
and syllable should be enunciated distinctly, in a full, 
natural tone of voice. 

3. In conducting the spelling exercise, always have a 
high standard. As a general rule, teachers of spelling 
assign too many words for a lesson. No more words 
should bo assigned than the pupils can fully master 
with reasonable diligence. Instead of being able to spell 
most of the words pronounced, they should spell every 
word with accuracy and certainty. This should be the 
standard. Anything less than this is evidence of a 
want of thoroughness. If pupils know they can miss 
^ne word creditably, they will care less about inissing 



two or even more. We have known teachers to fix 
their standard even lower than one word, looking up- 
on two or three failures in twice as many trials as very 
creditable spelling. Indeed, many teachers have no 
standard at all. We are aware that perfect accuracy 
can not be secured in classes composed of pupils of un- 
equal attainments. A few failures may be made to oc- 
cur. Still this fact does not make the standard a nomi- 
nal one. Perfect accuracy is the aim of the pupil ; for 
this he studies. Even one failure disappoints and nerves 
him to. the efibrt "to do better. " 

4. In addition to the requirement of accuracy, the 
teacher should secure the spelling of every word^ before 
the pupil is released from the task. An excellent plan is 
to require the pupil to write each word missed by him 
from five to twenty times on slate or pai>er. The teach- 
er should see that the work is neatly and accurately 
done. Another plan is to require the pupils to remem- 
ber every failure, and write the words missed upon the 
blackboard. These words may be kept upon the board, 
spelled daily, and finallj' all reviewed weekly or month- 
ly, or both. This can be easily done, if very few 
failures occur, and in well drilled classes this can always 
be secured. 

5. Permit but one trial on a word. The once very com- 
mon error of permitting pupils — especialh" young pup- 
ils — to try a second time before regarding their efibrts a 
&ilure, is even more ruinous in its influence than a low 
standard in regard to the number of words used. If a 
pupil can not spell a word correctly the first time, he 
does not know its orthography. A success or failure 
after that is the result of mere guessing. It is true that 
correct spelling on the first trial may be a lucky guess. 
The skillful teacher will, however, soon learn to detect 
a doubt J and give the pupil the benefit ot a second guess 
which may not prove so fortunate! We need not con- 
demn the pernicious habit of helping pupils through a 
word by shakes and nods of the head, by approving 
smiles and telling frowns, and all that sort of folly. 
Such conduct is a vice in the school-room, and should 
be eradicated ; and yet we have seen teachers of small 
children go even farther than this, by actually articu- 
lating the letters. We now recall one or two instances 
of examining a class with the teacher at our back trying 
to "telegraph" what she had been accustomed to com- 
municate with less trouble ! 

The practice of permitting pupils to assist each other 
by signs, whispering, etc., makes the spelling exercise 
a farce and a mockery. If this is done by the pupil ad- 
roitly and deceitfully, it becomes an abomination. Such 
an exercise might very properly be called a lesson in ly- 
ing by m^ans of spelling. A drill in spelling should throw 
. a pupil upon his own knowledge and resources, com- 
pletely and thoroughly. There should be no guessing 
or assisting. 

6. Try to m^ke pupils miss. The custom of pronounc- 
ing all the words of a spelling lesson in order and each 
word but once, is a dull 'and almost useless routine. 
One object of a spelling exercise is to fix the exact or- 
thography of each word in the memory ; to "set" the 
impressions received during study. Now the or ho 
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graphy of most English words is natural or easy ; other 
words are spelled artificially, and are known as difficult 
words. The orthography of the word men, for'example 
is natural, and is remembered without special effort ; 
that of the word mien, on the contrary, is artificial, and 
is liable to be misspelled. The difficult words in each 
lesson should receive the most attention. They should 
be pronounced and repronounced, and in such a man- 
ner as to make each pupil know he is right The habit 
of saying "next" only when a word is missed, and al- 
ways pronouncing another word as soon as the last is 
spelled correctly, should be avoided. This is an assist- 
ance to the pupil, and it destroys self-reliance. He 
knows from the last pupil's spelling how not to spell the 
word, and is thus assisted to spell it correctly. 

7. Words whether spelled correctly or incorrectly 
should often be passed to other pupils, and always in 
such a manner as to prevent one pupiVs depending upon 
the spelling of another. We regard this an important 
suggestion. The best teacher of oral spelling we have 
ever known, was very skillful in this direction. "Next" 
simply passed the word to another for his spelling, and 
neither the tone nor the countenance of the teacher 
gave a trace of a decision as to the last pupil's effort. 
Indeed, the "evidences" were very liable to mislead the 
dependent pupil. Her spelling clases were always 
wide awake and attentive ; for while her pupils gen- 
erally spelled " by turn," the exceptions were so nume- 
rous that each member of the class was obliged to spell, 
mentally at least, every word. No one really knew to 
whom a word was coming for a second trial. It was 
very likely to fall just where it was least expected. 
She pronounced the words rapidly, and the spelling 
was instantaneous, if at all. In a few weeks, she estab- 
lished among a class of careless, guessing, uncertain, 
blundering spellers, habits of accuracy and certainty. 
Her pupils did not use each other for crutches. She 
tried to make her pupils miss, and when she could not 
succeed, she called the exercise " a good recitation. " 

An excellent plan to secure independence in a spell- 
ing class is always to pronounce the next word, not in- 
dicating whether the last word was spelled correctly or 
incorrectly. Ka word is spelled wrong, it is the busi- 
ness of the pupil to notice the error and correct it be- 
fore spelling the word assigned to him. All who per- 
mit a misspelled word to pass should be marked as fail- 
ing. 

8. Pronounce the words correctly. There are two very 
common errors in pronouncing words. One consists 
in giving a wrong votcel sound in unaccented syllables. 
This is sometimes done humanely to keep pupils from 
missing. The word grammar, for example, is pro- 
nounced, without accent, gram-mar; edible, ed-i-ble; 
vanity, van-i-ty; syl-Za-ble, etc. The other error is 
the opposite of this, and consists in mumbling M unac- 
cented syllables, omitting consonant elements, and re- 
ducing all short vowels to an obscure short u or i. 
The word excellent, for example, is pronounced ex-sul- 
unt; goyGTument, gov-ur-munt ; separate, sep-rit, etc. It 
is true that unaccented vowels have alike the sound of 
short u in many words. In other words, however, 



^ach of these vowels has its own short sound, though 
obscure. The voice should certainly mark the differ- 
ence between these short vowels in unaccented syllables, 
whenever such difference exists. Every word should 
be pronounced in a spelling exercise precisely as it 
would be [Spoken in distinct, slow reading. The voice 
should be natural. Avoid the "spelling tone." Un- 
less a pupil is deaf, never repeat a syllable by itself. 

9. Secure the correct pronunciation of each syllable 
We find very few classes taught to pronounce the first 
syllable of such words as away, afraid, enough, Italian, 
etc., or the last syllable of pity, lily, many, etc. In 
speaking these words, what element represents the 
single vowel? This sound should be given as the pro- 
nunciation of the syllable in spelling. It is also quite 
commoti to permit pupils to pronounce syllables incor- 
rectly. The third syllable of hypocrisy, for example, 
is pronounced as a syllable with i long, but as a part 
of the word with i short. Now each syllable should be 
pronouced by itself precisely as when the whole word 
is spoken. 

Great care should be taken to avoid the error, which is 
found in some of our readers, of separating final ed from 
the preceding letters, when it is not thus separated in 
the proper pronunciation of the word. Hatched (pro- 
nounced ^a^cAf) should not be divided into two sylla- 
bles, as hatch-ed. The ed should be united with the 
other letters, and the whole pronounced as a word of 
one syllable. 

10. Review often and advance slowly. The practice of 
taking classes half through a speller every term is a 
great mistake. The mere fact that a class can spell all 
the words of a lesson the next minute after closing the 
book, is no evidence the same can be dene in one week, 
one day, or even in one hour. But the value of a 
spelling exercise depends upon the permanency of its 
influence. If lesson after lesson is assigned, spelled, 
passed by, and forgotten, the exercise is in a measure 
profitless. The orthography of words can only be 
fixed in the memory by constant and persistent reviews. 
The difficult words of the preceding lesson or lessons 
should be brought up daily. Nor is this enough. Let 
every fifth exercise be a review of the last four. 

The plan of examining classes upon every ten lessons 
of the speller before permitting them to advance, is a 
good one. The test should be thorough and searching 
At least ninety-five per cent, ot the words pronounced 
should be spelled correctly as a condition of advance- 
ment. If a perfect standard is insisted upon in each 
exercise, not more than five per cent of ihc difficult 
words of ten lessons should be missed in an oral test 
or examination. Proceed with the next ten lessons in 
the same manner. Keview and examine. Then re- 
view the preceding ten lessons, and examine the class 
on the twenty lessons, reviewing and examining as 
before. 

11. Interest your pupils in spelling; be interested 
yourself; abhor poor spelling; set your face against it; 
d rill, drill, drill. 
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LEGISLATE AGAINST EVIL BEADING. 

Georgia comes to the front in efforts to protect her 
children from the pernicious effects of evil reading. 
The publisher of the New York Police Gazette has 
been fined $\,QOo for distributing that paper in At- 
lanta. The authorities have given him the choice of 
paying the fine or serving on the chain gang. It is a 
shame to civilization that such publications are permit- 
ted to circulate. They are a constant wellspring of 
evil. The youth who reads of the tales of bloodshed, 
of drunkenness, and all the other manifold crimes 
that are regularly illustrated and described in the Po- 
lice Gazette and similar papers, are thereby disposed to 
brood ovef such crimes. Their minds feed on evil, 
their thoughtsand tastes grow evil, their habits of life 
beome evil. 

Any city that cares for the proper education of its 
youth, that sustains puBlic schools, that believes in 
churches, and in law and order, may learn a most ex- 
cellent practical lesson from the action of the authori- 
ties at Atlanta. As a city should protect its people 
against pestilence by sanitary precautions, as it pro- 
tects its people against crime by wholesome police re- 
gulations, so it needs to hedge its youth about by 
wholesome regulations restricting the circulation of 
evil papers. 



EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL BUSINESS LOCK 
ABMS. 

A man who is under the influence of alcohol, or 
any other narcotic, is unfit for the discharge of re- 
sponsible duties. Narcotics of all kinds deaden nerv- 
ous sensibility. Under the influence of narcotics, the 
mind ceases to be clear and forcible in its actions. A 
person thus affected cannot perceive distinctly, his 
memory is unreliable, his imagination is unrestrained, 
his sensibilities are blunted and the force of his will is 
dethroned. This derangement of all the mental fac- 
ulties evidently unfits such a person for the perform- 
ance of duties that require cleainess of judgment, 
conscientious discharge of duty, and faithful atten- 
tion to orders. 

What is true of the person who is evidently intox- 
icated, is, in a measure true of the moderate drinker. 
He. too, is lowered in mental grasp, and is in a 
measure rendered unfit for responsible service. 

The business world is beginning to realize the truth 
of the foregoing statements, in a manner that will be 
of great service ta the cause of education in dealing 
with the subject of intemperance and the moderate 
use of alcohol. The Erie and Wabash railway com- 
panies have decided to employ no man addicted to 
the use of intoxicants. The Erie company refuses to 
keep on its pay-rolls any man who regularly drinks, 
whether he becomes intoxicated or not. If it would 
go one step further, and discharge from its service 
any man who drinks at all, the full measure of reform 
would be enacted. A man who will, while on duty 
in railroading, drink intoxicating liquors, should be 
discharged. 

There can be no doubt that many of the accidents 
that have wrecked life and property have resulted 
from blunders caused by brains muddled and confus- 
ed from the effects of liquor. 

These t«vo great corporations employ nearly so,ocx) 
men. When the order is heard along the lines its 
wholesome influence will be felt, not alone by the 
army of employes, but by thousands of others. The 
example is one that will be followed by other great 
corporations. 

Let the good work go on ! 

It is too dangerous to trust the lives of the traveling 
public to the unsafe keeping of men who drink, an^ 
the simplest solution of the problem is to employ only 
the clear heads of sober and abstemious men. 

What is true of railroaders is as forcibly applicable 
to the vast army of physicians in whose keeping so 
many lives are placed every hour. 

The dioctor who confuses his mind by drinking liq- 
uor is unworthy to enter the chamber of the sick per- 
son, to judge of the delicate symptoms of disease and 
to direct the treatment that shall best restore health. 
Those who employ doctors may learn a wholesome 
lesson from the action of the Erie railroad company. 

In the action of these companies the teacher may 
find excellent reason for renewing his zeal in the pro- 
per enlightment of the pupils under his charge as to 
the nature of alcohol. 
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ffl^lie kindergarten. 

CoiuliicUnl by Alick (.'Tiapin, Principal of Indianapolis Training School. 



Those who want ferns at Christmastime should press 
them now. 

Socrates made first his scholars .speak and then 
spoke to them. 

This is the time to watch insects spinning their co- 
coons. — their winter houses. 

"Why, Mis« Chapin, she don't seem to think we 
have any feelings at all, she scolds us before wo do any 
thing and it sounds like scolding even when she talks" 
is the report a little girl gives me of her new teacher. 

A collection of different kinds of woods is a good 
thing to get and it gives use for pocket knives. Every 
school ought to have a cabinet of some sort to hold the 
museum if only to have the heart where the treasure 

"Education is a metiiodical arid systematic plan, ac- 
cording to which every healthily born human being 
can be in such manner surrounded and guided that 
his inborn faculties and powers may be sure of com- 
plete development." 

Miss Sarah Allen, of the Indianapolis Training School 
goes to Colorado at a salary of $800. Miss Brooks, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, takes Mrs. Bcclestors place 
as training teacher in Minnesota. We give her cordial 
greeting to the West. Mrs. Ecclestor goes to carry 
the Kindergarten to the Argentine Republic at 92,000 
per year. Mrs. Gardner takes the place as training 
teacher in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The understanding is not a vessel, that needs filling ; 
it is fuel, that needs kindling. It is kindled to truth 
by the faculty of acquiring knowledge and by love. 

He who listens to the speech of another without 
kindling his understanding at it as at a light, but con- 
tents himself with merely hearing, is like one who 
goes to a neighbor for fire, but only sits still there 
and warms himself He only receives an appearance 
of wisdom, like the red color from the shining of the 
flame; but the innermost of his soul is not heated ; nor 
is it darkness driven away." — Plf.ftarch. 

At the musical drill I had this summer, Mr. Batchelor 
said a great deal of keeping the face as though laugh- 
ing when singing. The long vacation is over. Children 
every where are gathering books and starting for 
school with more or less hope of a good time. That 
good time depends largely on the way the teacher 
enters the school room, the smile on hisface ahd the kind 
greeting after the long separation. A smile makes any 
fiace more lovely if it comes from the heart. The task- 
master looks around on his drudges to measure out 
their position; the teacher greets with enthuiasm his dis- 
ciples who follow him. Wonder how many teacher s 
nowaday would have followers if they taught as the 
(xreek philosophers did from place to place. 



Baby has kissed mamma good-by and with a flower 
for teacher trotted off to school. She is young and 
shy — with feet that have never been still, and hands 
used to play and nothing else — without an idea in her 
curly little head but that she means to be very good. 

The house is lonesome without her, the doll looks 
disconsolate, the clock ticks .so loud ! How mamma 
misses the willing feet that have .saved so many steps, 
the voice, that, talking or singing, is the golden 
thread on which the hours are strung. 

Mamma knows her loving heart, her sensitive na- 
ture and wonders if she has done wisely in trusting 
her away from home .so soon. She looks back to her 
own girlhood and hopes her child may have better 
care at school than she did. With her mother-wit 
sharpened she can .see many mistakes in her o.vn ed- 
ucation th.it have made it hard for her to do well by 
the little one. **Baby" has fauhs of course and she 
looks forward to the time when she shall have out- 
grown them an-d be the noble woman that for six 
years she has seen more and more plainly. How long 
the forenoon is! When will the litiie woman be home? 
She is so strong, so true, so faithful ! With such ma- 
terial what can not a teacher accomplish? She is so 
sensitive how much .she will suffer if the teacher is un- 
kind, but who could be unkind to such a dear little 
tot? 

Then she had snch a long talk with her last night 
and Baby promised so earnestly to do her very best. 

The prettiest flower in the garden was picked that 
she may have something to take to teacher, and she 
went with a heart full of love, for the strange body 
who is now to be to her the type of all a body should 
be. 

I wanted to introduce her. I thought maybe among 
so many you would not know her. . What shall we 
do with **baby ?" 




I' 



orning tn:A^t 



Be Kind to Each Other. 



Be kind to each other : 

The niglit*t< i-ominK on. 
When fru*n<l and when hrothor 

Pen'hance nmy Ik- Rono. 
Then, midst our dcjei-tion, 

How iwcet to have earnnl 
The bleHt it*colUM-tion 

Of kimlnedM returned ! 

2. 

When day hath departed, 

.\nd memory keejw 
Her watch, broken-hearted, 

Where all she lovw slwpH, 



het fnUeliood iiiwail not. 

Nor i'livy disprove ; 
Let trifles prevail not 

.\giunst thone yon love. 



Nor change with to-morrow, 
■ Shonhl fortune take winj? ; 
But, the deeper the sorrow, 

The closer still cling. 
Oh, Imj kind to each other \ 

The night's coming on, 
When friend and when brother 

Perchance may he gone. 



A faithful friend is a strong defence, and he that 
has found such a one has found a treasure. Change 
not a friend for anything, neither a faithful brother 
for the gold of Opher. Honor thy father with thy 
whole heart, and forget not the sorrows of thy mother. 
How canst thou recompense them for what they have 
done for thee? A man owes to his own mother the 
greatest possible debt. Speak to thy parents with re- 
spectful speech. Defer humbly to them out of de- 
ference; and say, **Lord, have compassion upon 
them, even as they had upon me, rearing me when 
was so little." 
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Longfellow's two unmarried daughters will be ab- 
sent from their Cambridge home during the coming 
year, having, in company with a sister of Mr. Arthur 
Oilman, decided to live as students at Newman college, 
England. 

The Eev. A. P. Harper,D. D., figures out a steady de- 
crease in the population of China. He says the present 
number of inhabitants cannot exceed 300,000,000. Chief 
among the causes of the diminution is opium. He be- 
lieves that the population of India will soon exceed 
that of China, the latter ceasing to be the most populous 
country on the globe. 

John C, Flynn, a well-known Cincinnati newsboy, 
who has sold papers every day for thirteen years, has 
amassed a comfortable fortune and has retired from 
the newspaper business. His stand was purchased by 
another person, and Flynn, with a cash capital of $22,- 
000 goes to Denver to engage in the hotel business. 
He was born in Cincinnati and now is about twenty- 
two years of age. His profits range from $5 to $12 a 
day. His money was regularly deposited in bank. 

A recent number of Science contained a list and brief 
notice of the scientific scholars of Jefferson county, with 
the statement that no county in the State equals it in 
this respect. The list comprises the names of Prof. 
Harvey W. Wiley, chemist of the agricultural depart- 
ment and a graduate of Hanover ; Prof John M. Coul- 
ter, grandson of Dr. Crowe, the founder of Hanover, a 
graduate of that college ; Prof.^Harvey A. Young, of the 
chair of natural sciences at Hanover, and a graduate of 
the college ; Prof. Charles K. Barnes, of Purdue ; Prof. 
0. P. Hay, of Butler, a graduate of Hanover ; Prof Ed- 
win K. Lewis, late of Beirut, Syria; Dr. W. T. S. Cor- 
nett; Oliver Mulvey, Ph. D.; Dr. Joseph G. Rogers, 
the late Dr. W. A. Collins and others of less note in 
the scientific world. 



Watch Factories in the United States. 
Among the watch factories in the United States,three 
are situated in Illinois, which state now supplies more 
than half the watches made in the country. The old 
American Watch Company at Waltham. Mass., turns out 
about 950 watches a day, a factory at Lancaster, Pa. 
about 50, the Elgin factory, Illinois, 800 a day, and one 
at Rockford, 111., 150 a day. Large quantities of wheels 
and other parts are shipped to be made up here. 



What Iowa has Done. 

Iowa has a less percentage of illiteracy than any 
•ther state in the Union, not excepting Massachusetts; 
it has twelve thousand school-houses, and the largest 
school fund of any State in. the Union ; it sent 80,000 
soldiers to the front during the rebellion, equipped 
home -guards on the borders to repel Missouri horse - 
thieves and freebooters, and expended more State funds 
for the preservation of the nation, in proportion to its 



wealth, than any other State ; it has a magnificently 
endowed university and several State normal schools. 
It provides asylums for the unfortunate of every class; 
it has built a capitol at a cost of $5,000,000, met every 
obligation out of the income from a lighter tax than 
that levied by ^ny sister Stat« ; and to-day Iowa does 
not owe any man a dollar. And, more than that, it has 
never received a dollar directly or indirectly from any 
license or tax upon the manufacture or sale of any kind 
of liquor. 



Figures of the Chicago Schools. 

In the first year of the primary schools there are en- 
rolled 13,651 ; in the second year the number decreases 
to 10,251 : the third year to 8,947 ; the fourth year 6,- 
134; the fifth year, or pupils 10 and 11 years of age, 
only 4,701. 

Only 4,701 pupils at the age of 11 years remain in 
school out of 14,651 who started at the age of 6 years. 

Or, in other words, 8,950 pupils have ceased to attend 
school. The sixth year 3,124 ; the seventh year, 1,748 
the eighth year, 981. 

Only 981 pupils at the age of 13 or 14 remain in 
school, out 13,651 who started. 

12,670 have stopped, and only 981 remain. 

Only 7 out of every hundred complete the common 
branches. 

These figures do not have any reference to high school 
but only to those primary schools where the fundamen- 
tal branches — ^reading, writing, geography and arith- 
metic, are taught. 



/ 



Women in the Hew York Schools. 

It used to be said that women must be inferior teach- 
ers, because they would not make a profession of the 
business, but teach only as a provisional matter while 
alluring their future husbands. How strangely theories 
get overthrown ! In New York, in the common 
schools, 200 men and 2,800 women are teaching, and it 
is explained that the women make a profession of the 
business, while the men teach mostly in the provisory 
way, while waiting for other professional and commer- 
cial opportunities. Of these women 280 have taught 
for twenty-five years or more, several of them for forty 
years, one. Miss Whiting, for fifty years. For the men 
employed no such statistics can be made. At least 200 of 
the women are married, and * supporting' their husbands. 
New York is rather liberal to these women. When one 
of them has served fourteen years, and is a principal, 
she gets Jl,900 a year ; on a shorter record shegets from 
$1,000 to $1,700, according to the size of her school. 
The lady assistants get from $500 to $1,000. And one 
beauty of it is that it is not possible for evil-disposed or 
careless people to remove these women. It is a tenure 
on good behavior, with doubts construed in favor of the 
woman. There are said to be 400 applications on file 
for these places. The vacancies do not average fifty a 
year. — Ex. 
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How to £eacL 

BV rmor. ALLKN C. THOMAB, HAVRUFOKD COKLEtiC, I'KNN. 

While it is perfectly fit that there tJiould be mine 
reading for amusement and recreation, — in other words, 
that all reading need not be study-.-every one should 
read sometimes for improvement, that is, for acquiring 
knowledge or extending it. Such reading as this 
should always be for a definite purpose. Desultory 
reading will give desultory knowledge, and the time 
used will not be used to the best advantage. Every 
one feels his ignorance upon some points ; let him 
read upon these, and read intelligently. To do this, 
every word which is not familiar, and even those 
about which there is but little doubt, should be looked 
out in the dictionary, an unabridged one if practicable. 
All references and allusions, should be hunted up, so 
far as can be ; countries, towns, rivers, mountains, etc.. 
should be identified and something learned about 
them ; in short, nothing should be passed over without 
being understood. 

Every point mastered strengthens the pOAyerH of 
of the mind, and makes it better able to meet new 
difficulties, it is better to get over but a few pages a 
day and know them, th^n to read many superficially ; 
and, indeed, it often happens that the slowest reader 
in the beginning, makes the fastest and most thorough 
reader in the end; for having one'e acquired the habit 
of careful reading, the trained mind takes hold ou the 
meaning most rapidly, and has, moreover, a solid 
foundation of knowledge to build upon. 

An excellent way to fix in the mind what has boon 
read, is to talk over the subject with some one else, 
and tell him what has been learned from the book. 
It may be that this is the very best way, and, though 
hard at first, by practice it becomes easier and easier. 

Another way is to make an abstract from memory 
on paper. Still another way is simplj- to think Over 
what has been read, trying to remember as much as 
possible. As the first and third of these methods can 
be used while occupied with other work, almost any 
one who has time to read at all, -and who has not? 
—can enjoy either or both. By following some such 
plan as here sketched, the return will be found to 
repay richly all the time and labor bestowed. 

In a word, read with a purpose, read intelligently, 
use what is ]e&rned-— Bloomingd ale Acarhmirian. 

The Drawing Lesson. 

The following diagram is presented to illustrate the 
degree of complexity to which figures may be elabora- 
ted. By comparing the figure with former diagrams 
it will be seen that the same construction lines under- 
lie this figure that form the basis lor many similar 
figures. The steps here are the same as in former 
figures. 

a. Locate the center point and the points that 



make the corners of the figure. This must be done 
accurately, else the details of the figure w^ill not be 
uniform in size and shape. Test the location of points 
by measuring. 
' b. Sketch the straight lines lightly and carefully. 

e. Trace the curves, noticing the relative position 
of the curves and straight lines. 

d. When all the lines are traced the figure may be 
finished by strengthening the desirable lines, and by 
shading. The shading may be applied to the entire 
figure. In shading use a short pencil, and draw the 
lines parallel and of uniform weight. 




Su<uiESTiONs: The value of a drawing such as the 
above is in the accuracy, and care with which the 
whole is executed. The pupil must w^ork intelligently 
and patiently. He must exercise extreme care at 
each movement of the pencil else the work wi!ll be 
spoiled. It will require the time of two or jniore 
lessons to complete such a figure. 

The objections to figures of this kind are found in 
their being so purely mechanical, and in the small de- 
gree of movement afforded in executing the design. 
It would be better to enlarge the figure. 

David W. Dennis, principal of the Bloomingdale 
Academy, has issused the first number of an excellent 
j eight page quarterly. This issue is taken up largely 
I with articles by various writers on the subject '* How 
; to Read." From what we know of Prof. Dennis, the 
\ quarterly is certain to maintain a high standard ofex- 
: cellence. 



Hon. Daniel F. Beatty of Washington, New Jer- 
sey, comes to the front with another remarkable offer 
in the way of Organs at low prices. He now offers a 
;g 1 15 Pipe-top Organ with 25 stops for $49.75 ; a re- 
duction never known before in the history of the busi- 
ness. Surely Mr. Beatty is endeavoring to give his 
patrons a first-class instrument at a price which leaves 
but a small margin. See his large advertisement in 
this issue. 



TRAinmirG sghooi.. 

KINDER GARTNERS, 

Under MIm Alice Chapin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 16, 1883, at the In- 
dianapolis Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of Joining the class should 
see Miss Chapin before that time. She will be at Ub N. Penn. St., on and after 
September 1. 
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PIPE 0RGANS[2S STOPS] ONLY QIQ TC 

wltKlu UiJrUniMPl dju^d from (l.il«* ot tlihi^ nc-wi-^V ■ ^^ m m ^^ 
A &kpf«r^ or i t you order witJi Lit rt ve day m a rurth^r iv- ■ 




upf«r^ or i t you order witJi Lit rt ve daym a 

ducrtli>iiGrfourdolliu-H{|l-t)^itltwA.li<}H(Ml. . ... 

rin? thift|*| A3*o t:PRI4iHT PlflC FAtlli^j R ■ ^^^^^^^^™ 

OnCJ^.l ititiDdui-i^ VVITUdlT [>OJ.\, hinwlhiB «;»»■: AT HKfl1^CTI03V. 



REGULAR PRICE, $115.00:^ 

niflit^ tT if in-i rtn- iiriiiTjJe ti> tmy 11 1 1*, write VuUi- rvawjem w h>-. Jtfinci 
piLnnot Lie ootithkiird Jif^^r tht' hmlted time Ilu Dinirc^I, as tlip ^ 
WIKTKR 9f O.'KTHN ivro Uft uriprtiKrlilnf. tfhfn 1 wiL ihouAndi 

Erice for HolJdA^ rrriif'Btii. Ktad the follow lev brief descrit^tJi 
«ir Ctddi yuQ anyway, whellM*r you liyy or nat:-- 



dCBcrit^Uou &nd i 



If y*?ii. itro Ln 
u a n I at mn 

iflfr trctn 
_ _ . lid iri- rtije- 
niflit^ tT if in-i rtn- iiriiiTjJe ti> tmy Ilu*. write VuUi- rvawjem w h>-. Jtt- men ilwl'r. thin offef 
p§nnot_]>e_ootithkm'd Jif^^r tht' hmlted time Ilu Dinirc^I, as tlip ^I'TI'MX K.id 

25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 

1 Voix C'i'lmt^.— TLia HilTPt't, jnin?, afthls' Slnpt" 'M^r^jittJr'jfjiTnrite." 

eTRJtt'd roneAproduc«id[ fnitii tMii^u»i)»re H Fri^nrb Morn.-Imlutti k full 

^)^y^^^{i descrlptloji. UHtHfc^JliTHA ^d BLIAS8 BAM>. 

V- PowrrntI noK Silb*Biiiii*- Nr-w T -IllnpiisDii.— L»r&wti w fuU nt off 

iuv> wlthri^iK A piLniJ 111 in 43 ivan I jq^tUnfc. \ H-DulclnBii^-A full Bct of Parte 

S-Doublf! OrtAYf^ rou|»l<>r .- Rwdh is drnv n bj lljjs Rlnr 
Doubl« the \Kt>fn*t ut tb^. Onpui' ConpLei 9— Vox HumjtnR^— TiYniuI»n.t.wMch» 
ocl«iTC4i rtifTit uiil Vft by the Aid of a tAm W BJiEL, imium U» 

4-PlcralD,-Varl«t7 of murtc wJiJdi ift'MA.V VOICEl 
iii«kHi the Pleentn tli«« ntcttft dimruK mnd 10>— Vox Dublin at e^-Wb^'n med tb 
rrpen^lFe Stcip tu build In ttilAOrnn. ccnjunrtiiniii with Sli>r« >V>«. 3^ lu A &nd t 

a-^Kvptoeup.— The bmntlmi effect peak f^rth nioM deLitf btlul inuflc. 
t^n jKolian. IS-CUrtonet. 13^t>llo, Vi— VioUniu l*-C]iiratell», t»-amid 
Forte. 17' JrteJndi*, IP-Boiirdoo, l*-Vio3 dt (3«ml». »^Viala t)ol<». tl— Ormnd Ei- 
DTf^ionr 22- Harp /Fiollan t3— Ec1k>. «4— Aerostatic EKiJirnflion Iri.dif*tor. t^- 
uriiDdl Orraii, Thci Iq^Ht 11ftci*n UA> Stops are operated In direct coniunction wMb. 
fkvovv 1*1 n fFlfn bHtiflinir fcrth, at efimmanrt of the iM?rfcrme'-j nuiiit eharmliifr muatfT 
with Ix^Autiful om>lii'*irmi cffeet, fmm a mere whlaper, aa it were, to a craiid biiivt 
of ha rmon y. 1 ra M KLODLOtTS TON iM. w hLle ualn? tbe f u 1 1 Orpm, muM lu 
brfLpjirfrfatert. Hrlwht. 70 Inehen . Lentrth. M Inchea ; rJepth, «1 inf lie>. 



mjirprfatert, Hrlwht. 70 Inehen . Lentrth. M Inchea ; rJepth, «1 inf lie>. 

nf] M K (A ) 9 RTA P.4 RIJ AM D 1i O |J»|£ X Ttt.l « iTk R KKO H, aa totismw ^3 

p<5)()claT« &ft OaMen Toninie Reeda, id. FLire i.i, I-%||\ Stt ' I'arlii" Reeitai 



lat. 

Street Vdlm C^I«bte'fi*eerfd«"DrT1]n«VSi^^ ^^lli"^:t*VttPJll■eT^ 

ftij Kviyal Bnied Sub-Bftn K«rda:fith, Two **<• Octm-^fv, i>r one ea^'Li of PkrooEo and 

" ..-..-.... 7U1 s^t Violiiia Beedaj teh. 

Alwre NLne Bffts of Ebuefia aiv ulfllBal, 



Bajt-iphone Keeda eon)bLned, ftb, Set Soft Cclio R«¥d« 
Set JubUjinte R^cdt . «li. Set Clarlom t Itei-dj. ' 
And WTBnrfbv IJii]t«« 8liit«ii FnCOHtJl 
Fall 



tn.^0 Wnil OctBTea* mnnvmlitT Hejboard. Handaome WaLnnt Caa«»wltn 
lUurnttiated PIpM. Reeeptacle for IV)4»lc and Sheet UxiMi^, l^mp Stands, Hanrll««. 
t(n]]pr<, Treble Uprfirht BeUowa of ImitiipiiAi^ ^awf>r. Bice I SpHii>ni, Ac. Hif^H 
Knee a<well, aJ«n I^rt Grand L>ricfui Knee ^w^^JJ, by which th<« Aifl p<iwrr cf ihta 
OT^tmn mny br oLitafned at pJenflure, hy uiie ot the knee, iv I til out rcMUOirlaK tke 
knndfl fVoni ihr brybojir4- 

r:#^mPOKT.4\T JVOTIt e. Hila special LImlInd Off^r la vo«ltlv«lr 
ticil i^oad nn Anci nn^r tti« IlinUed time baaeaptred* nnd ta *e«iir« tbp 
ftpreinl I'rie© lliu folio wlnff >0'l UK naaC aecunpfiJir your order i- 
QlTcn andcr my Baud mzicl S«al, ttil« 




<(»|li«F wHh only »4 1», T S or »-t9. t ft C it SH 

i-y P. O. Htin^y Onltr Kt-iElHti-nxl Letter ^ Cl^t^k 
•t Bank Liraft, muHra tPlLhin live t,b} orthLrteen 
[J ■ days), aji npetT|ni!dH I Lit'-rrby ag:n-e to nc<»tTe 
'(irtm In full paTniptit (or nnDofmy f^poOivuia, 
w Stjle. NV». B.flB. Aff " ^ 



Mj »oIe 4}hjer1 im to b«vv tt Intro- 
duced, without delay^ so aa |o aaU 
th'^iinantiif at Th^ rr-rnljir price Tor 
CHHlHTMJtS PRtSflKirrff. and 
to this rnrl lamwiiliiwrTa <yffer flrrt 
Orpjin «i»h ADVKRTmEMENT, at a 
Bacrlnce, an ntvry one aolil *el1a 
otheTii. All I uik In re-tum of j&n lii 
to dhow the Irntmmeiit to ymir 
friend*. TihrY arc Piir*' to ofder at 
RK4;i'LAH PRICKr • 1 1 l^.fW. 
Th^ lnpiriniH"ist»pf nkn f*>r 1t!*«lf , It 
bJ "fh itP. ow II prftl«-H. 1 F If < >t^ A |t£ 



ty Ycm ts^onM. Lf ptiu^Uik', oi^dat- within Five Days, thun ae^nirlnii lh<^ ti 
Ck«l>«calAr prlcc!, VLU, aftur the Unitted time, uipeelaixl ahoTe,liu«xplrKL ; thi 
Addri^w or Call u^n lliel 

MANUFACTURER. I 



Urjneyrerund''dr with 
li]tf>rci't uit A i>er cent, frfjfn dair« of yfnir re- 
in IttADi''.', If lii^t na repnMh'ntfiiJ, after fi^jir'n ust'. 

Hv-riv4, tPf^lKLy. m BJtTTt-- 

L' >' A HI -I": TiTTrrP^Timo r FR R KOlvTwRlthrW K VuU U'LtKASKiNS WKV. 

tf^ Frii^ndj of youm n^ay ti^-swt- an nHGAN. 031 thf ir atttmUon to tJiia ndvertlai^ 

mrni. It thei are from homo mail thlq offer tv> them. If y^'U vmtk m&vaiiilpartlj 

hnlp me eit^^nd the eaJe of thiw PUPULAR INETHUUKSTS t ahall cmrtMinis 

appreeiaty jonr cfforta 

lira. R«aii^mb«T. ptpiti vf ly n o orderi for thta h^ndaomtr Pipe Orgmi> wl1 1 he ntditcd for Itm than 

ins, II y i>u onie r wtt^ln £ dmyn It c^f ts flA.Tb ^ wtthliL 13 daya, §&.li , aJl«r that date. |1U eAcli. 



DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a QQOD CTCLOPEDIA for READY REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a QQOD CTCLOPEDIA for the use of PUPILS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a QQOD CYCLOPEDIA ^o encourage STUDY at HOME. 



The People's Cyclopedia 

Universal^Knoaa^ledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The HiBtory of all Natioiihi and CouiitriiH, Anatomy, Phyniology, and Medicine, Arrhittwiurt-, Agrirulture, and Horticulture, 

Bionraiihv of cxrv Dit!itinK"iiBlH'<l IVrHoii, Natural HiHtory and Botany, Municipal, Civil and International Law. 

Cwjjrapiiv, Kxplorntion, and TraveU, ClienifMtry, Philosophy, and Antrononiy, EnKineering, Mechanism, and Mechanics, 

noveiiiniontt*, Kdiicution, and ReliKion, Geology, Zoology, and Mineralogy, Biblical Literature and Kccleiiiastical Hintory. 

Literature of all Agc«, The Cities and Tttwns of the World, Ac. 

Tlie whole liTought down to the year 188.J, illustrated with Maps and Diagramtt, and fi,<>00 Engravings, and containing 58,(XW Topics ; complete in Three 8u- 
|)er Royal Octavo Vol u men of over 7W) pagen each. 

IBT" The nioHt Popular Cvclopetlia for the Home, the Library, thi S:h»j|, th« on •». Tin m >4t Prartic»l in Information. The rao<«t (-onvenient for USE. The 
most lUsent in PubliVutlon. **^' It will not cof«t you anvthlinr to ex*m1n^ into th«i MERITS of thiH, the greatest work of the age. We are supplying 
m-hoolHsll over the coujitry. They cannot afford to \m without it. Every Teacher should have it on his de;tk, for it furnishes an immense fund of information 
not obtainable in any other form. S«Mid for na nple ptges anl pirticulars: Addresn ^«. ^^«„ — -. _. — 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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To Teachers. S O XJ T HI 



Before Bub«cribiug for your educational 
paper this year, send for a Sample Nam- 
ber of the 



Maiumi'^ 



^i^^m 



which will be mailed to you 



I^ IS B B.- 



Notice— Oh appearance; the new, clear type, and 
the splendid book paper on which it is 
pHnted. 

Notice— iho great variety of Current News. 

Notice— its presentation of all the recent ScientiAc 
Investigations. 

Notice— tho Practical Leeeons. 

Notice— the Official Matter. 

Notice— ii\e articles contributed by tho leading 
Educators of Indiana. 

Ao^ice— that you get 16 Largo Pages each week. 

iVo^ice— that it will make an Elegant Book of 832 
pages. 



J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

.Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

LonisTllle, Nashville, Hemphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta, Uobile and 

TSeinr Orleans. 

It IS obviously to the advantage of passengers go- 
iDff South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping oars and elesrant Parlor 
Can run between Ghloago and Louisville daily 
without ohanire. 

Throuffh Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville dally. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the "Jeff" and they will answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leavinir of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DERING, Ass^t Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandalia Buildinff one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

B. W. McDBMA, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
B, A* PORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



One can Bafcly prt'diot that it will be the most 
widely circulated worlc on the Civil War that has 
I been published.— /fo«to9i Globe, 

i From the opening to ilH closing chapter Ih as inter' 
j esting as the be«t written novel.— CAicoi^ JrUer- 
I Ocean. 

I All the many phases of war are vividly portrayed' 
I and that, too, without any sacrifice of the truth of 
. history.— .y«i; York Tribane. 

I It tells all about an American volunteer's life in 
I camp and field, by day and night.— iVew York /ftfcw. 

Very correct history. — U. 8. Grant. 

I have no hesitation in recommending your inter- 
esting volume especially to the survivors and chil- 
dren of our own Civil War.— W. T. Sherman. 



Profusely illustrated with the etchings of Edwin 
Forbes from actual seems. 



Selling a thousand copies per week by 
subscription, ■ 

For full particulars address 
I J. M. OLCOIT, 

I Indianapolis, Ind. 





LTbepe fji43nnnn Kti>el iv.Miflcnm- 

Swan OuHl BH-l]r<iiL, 4jjk1 nro 
^\\\:t^ t<|i dl pijWa fbf TvntJiJt?. 




I mm, Blakeman, Taylor & Co-* H. Y 



The People's Cyclopedia of TJniyerBal Knowledge. 

^h^ £aU»t, (Sfteape^t, anb STlodt (Eontptete Si^c^opebia ^u^ti^hcb. 

Ck>MTAiM8 ovKR 58,000 Topics, 6,000 Illvstbations, 100 Maps. It embraces the whols circlk or humam 
KNOWLKDOE, and forms a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all useful information. It 
is a condensation into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is added 
a VAST amount of important information collected and arranged pince other Cyclopeoias were issueo, — the 
whole brought down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 25,000 sets sold the 

FIRST YEAR. 

THE MOST C0MPRKHBN8IVB IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARRANGEMENT. THE MOST PRACTK^AL IN INFORMATION. 



THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR U8B- 



Sold by subscription only. Agents wanted. For particulars address 



THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



Read tho Sample Number through, then notice oui 
Club Rates and 



PREMIUM LIST: 



For a club of 5 subscribers and $10 cash, we will 
mail a copy of Ridpath's Life of Garfield, worth |3. 

For a club of 10 subscribers and 917 50 cash, we ' 
will mail a copy of Ridpath's Popular History or 
Wood's Illustrated Natural History, worth %i. i 

For a club of 25 subscribers and $37.60 cash we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth $6. | 

For a club of50 subscribers and f75 cash, we will 
<«xprees, pre-paid, a 2 vol. set oT The People's Cyclo- 
pedia in Library Binding, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art, each worth 916.50. ' 

For a club of 100 subscribers and $150 cash, we 
will express, pre-paid, a 3 vol. set of The People's 
Cyclopedia, worth $20, and a copy of Poetry and 
Art, worth $16.60. 

A roll of sample papers, together with the Week- 
ly one year, will be stuit to any address on receipt of 
$2.00. 

J. M. Oloott ic Co., 



IndianapoliSy Ind. 



C INCINPI, H AMLTON 

I d™ r. r. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CIKCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tebbk Haute, Vandalia, Mattoon, 

ST. ILiOXTTS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or address General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

GEO. 8. 6RI8C0M, , SAMX STEVENSON, 

GenM SupH, Gen*! Ticket Agt. 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 8oli<l Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Louis 
k Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI ^ ST. LOUIS 

or Sr, LOUISA LOUISVILLE, 

FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNA TI & LO UIS VILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUIS (^ CINCINNATI * 

mm- Ask for tickets via O. & M. RaUway. For sale 

by agents of connrotiug lines East, West, North, 

and Sonth. W. W. PEABODY.Gen'l Sup't. 

W. B. SnATTUCK,Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
Cincinnati. 
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AHHOnHGEHEHT ! 



THE I^OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 



THBO. 



i mmmmm 



A CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Penison Hotel.) 



Pianos 



Org ans. 

Every luBtniment we sell muBt prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. . , ^ 

<Jall and see ns, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO.PFAFFUN & CO., 
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KINDERGARTNEMS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, Octo b 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 



yh^. Sxixl/OMi i^uUmun, 



lia Porte, Ind. 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 



I 




The Seventh Annual Session of the Indianapolif^Seminary opens September 12 
1888, under the direction of Junius B. Roberts and Eli. F. Brown, sucoessora to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappes. Exclusively for ladies and misses. Full course for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Special departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders receivedjnto the family of the resident Principal. Address 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 345 N, Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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UNSURPASSED 



BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH 
InalltheEssenl 



itlaLiof Ooqd Riders, 
In Meohamoal Ezeontic 



180 HiliUSTSiATIOllS* (^^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original dra^ 
ally for this series by PETEK MOKAiJ, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FA AS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE. LIPPINCOTT, and< 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems i 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like tht 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, % 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever d 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the arti 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment < 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. I 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of ag 
alicwed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of thi 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap» beautiful, wel 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowii 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an £ 
thorized to handle supplies. 

, . . , SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examinati< 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

4^ prSimi^m i«g^» %ir^uUr^ and % 
X:. H. BUTLXSR A GO.^ Publis 

V^lK^KKOt^t.J.M.TOWEHa^^ j ^g SOUth Slxth Stl 




RAWING 

TABLET 



The fact that this is the only System of DrawInK which has given entire satis- 
fkction in the Public Schools, has gained for it not only a national but a world- 
wide repntation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits comA to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 



over all other systems : 

1. - It was prepared by the author after a* long and successflil experience in 

teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

3. The exercises are practical ictud useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a ftill elementary course In Stigmographic, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

5. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in Interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding l>ook of any other 
Series- 

7. They are convenient In size and form. The difTerent sheets of the Tablets 
are fostened together in a manner which makes It impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupil's Interest constantly maintained. 

8. A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the sul^ect of Drawing, are furnished to teachers Ikw of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3,4, for first introduction or examination, per doz - $2.00 

No. 5, 6, 7» 8, " *' " " - 3.00 

Address J. M. Oloott, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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JOS. DIXO, 

Jerst 



THE IMFEJ 

The best subscription book publi 
square inch than any other book pul 
&11 to take an agency for this book. 

[_ J^ 

AGENTS WANTE 

WottlGItt ^''i' 

BY i FRANCES E. 

and the leading temperance orator 
cause and In the noble work done bj 
mand for this book unprecedented, 
one who has the welfitre of the ten 
copy. Expensively bound, 33 fnll-pi 

J. M. OL 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



.^xixi oixzicexxiezits. 

The LiATBST and BXSST. 



NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series, New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o— 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series, 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS, The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised^ 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

— o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S IiEVISP:D READERS k SPELLERS, 
RAYS NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATK^S, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYC^HOLOGY, 



Etc., 



Etc., 



Etc. 



VAK ANTWERP, BRAGG Sl CO., PnbUshers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all You Heed ! 
fo r an Outfi t! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the *»TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

ft IBB Aim ^^ ^^ make the best l)eflk 
HUr RIttI in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

*'0»ie ^riiieiotv of t^eae ^>^ it^ 

Sowct^itta. 

^pi ¥^%T%^^ "^ ""*" **^'" "'*^^^' ^'^^^^ ***® ^*^^ Edinburgh imprint; un- 
VrXODCS equaled in beauty and strength. Wo make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
'Z2,18, and 'M inches in diameter, niounte<i for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

TIio ALPHA Du8tle88 Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dunt. 

BLACKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price I1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Drscriptivk Circulars. Ali Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS «& CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Important Announcement 

The Ninth Edition of the Peoplk's Ctclopeoia has been enriched by the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated In anj work 
>af reference. 

These new maps— embracing every State and Territory in the ITnion— are 
dra#n and engraved f^om the latest surveys, add printed from the finest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very fhll and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In" the Pkoplk's Cyclopedia the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the " People's" far excels all other Encyclopeditis. 

These new maps have been produced, at a cost of many thnsand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have aisi incroaned 
the cost of the manufacture. Wo have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) «... %\AM) per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) Ifi.fx) •• •» 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.C0 '• " 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (.3 vol. ed.) 18.(H) *♦ •♦ 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 2().(M) " '• 

Owing to the increased size of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as beet adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former price*. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our efforts to Aimish the people with a Cyclopedia In^st adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. 

Very Respectfully, 

J. M. OLCOTT. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. ~~ ~ 

Perry & Co. 

Steel Pens, 

MU8" Samples hikI prices of Scfwol Petix s«'nt on application .^i^fl 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole agents for the United SUtes. y ISTJSl'VT' ITOIRJKI- 
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The Constitutional Amendments recently adopted 
in Texas insure public schools for six months as the 
minimum term per annum. 

Owing, to the faulty legislation and to consequent 
litigation the door of every public school house in the 
State of Louisiana, outside of the cities, is closed for 
want of funds. There is no remedy for the misfor- 
tune until after the election in April next. 

The British Association fofthe advancement of Sci- 
ence has decided to invite the American Society for 
the Advancement of Science to become honorary 
members of the association during its visit to Mon- 
treal, in 1884. 

The Indiana Christian Temperance Union held its 
Sixth Semi-annual Session in this city on Wednesday 
and Thursday last. The reports from various parts 
of the State were of an encouraging character. The 
organization is in good working order, and is devoted 
earnestly to its mission. 

Resolutions committing the union to the formation 
of a prohibition party were defeated. 

Despatches from Paris state that Jules Ferry, the 
French Premier, in conversation, spoke very freely of 
the existing state of affairs between France and China. 

He said that France ardently desired an amicable 
settlement, and was awaiting a reply from Pekin to 
the proposals which had been forwarded by the Mar- 
quis Tseng. The xnemorandum submitted to the 
Marquis practically contained the text of a treaty 
which, he asserted, could be accepted by both coun- 
tries with honor and advantage. France had neglect- 
ed no opportunity to arrive at a peaceable settlement 
of the points at issue, and all her efforts had this end 
in view. 



The Prohibition Council 

The Prohibition council of the State met in this city 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last. The meeting was 
strong and firm in its sentiment. The following reso- 
lutions indicate the spirit and policy of the council: 

" Resolved, That we amend our former resolutions, 
passed in April, 1883, so as to read ' that we will vote 
for no man for any office who is not known to be in fa- 
vor of prohibition.' 



" Resolved, That we are unalterably in favor of the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and will never cease to 
work, labor and pray until we shall have prohibition 
engrafted in the constitution of the State ; and be it 
further resolved, that we here and now, as representa- 
tives of the several temperance organizations, and rep- 
resenting the sentiment of the great host of temperance 
voters and workers of the State of Indiana, declare and 
affirm that if, during the coming political contest, at 
the next State election, either of the great political par- 
ties declare themselves in favor of a prohibitory amend- 
ment, to the electors of our State at their State conven- 
tions and in the platforms then, without respect to 
party ties or affiliations, we will respond to a call for a 
convention of all temperance voters and workers in 
the State, and at such convention will organize a pro- 
hibition party, and will place in nomination a separate 
ticket for State officers, and to this party and its prin- 
ciples and ticket we will pledge our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor. 

The Colored Men's Convention. 

The first national convention of colored men met in 
session at Louisville this week. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Fred. Douglass. The attendanoe was 
large, and was composed of representative men from all 
parts of the union. Attempts to introduce resolutions 
committing the convention to any political party 
aroused the wildest confusion and completely failed in 
their purpose. The resolutions that were passed ex- 
press the desire of the colored race to advance in civil- 
ization, to enter justly into all profitable occupations, 
to receive the full benefits of &ir opportunities for edu- 
cation, and to be treated in all ways before the law 
without partiality. 

Metsage from the Emperor of Braiil- 

The following message was sent to President Arthur 
on Wednesday, in answer to the President's congrat- 
uiations upon the opening of the Central and South 
American telegraph companies lines: 

** The Emperor and Empress of Brazil thank the 
President and government of the United States, and 
in returning their salute concur with them in the as- 
surance that the new channel of direct communication 
open between the two countries via Valparaiso and 
Galveston will contribute to the maintenance of the 
happy relations existing between th^m aqd to their 
mutual benefit/* 
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The water in the chasm of the Niagara Falls, ac- 
cording to the United States topographical survey, in 
the deepest part is only 189 feet deep, and not 400 
feet deep as has been erroneously reported. In the 
whirlpool rapids the depth is little more than 125 feet 

The children ot civilized nations are born with a 
greater stractnral capacity than the children of the un- 
civilized; and every child profits, physically as well as 
mentally, by the accumulated capacities of his fore- 
fathers. Each generation, consequently, makes greater 
d^n^ands upon the means of education than the pre- 
ce^i.pg one. — Marenholtz-Buelow, 

A scientific commission on board the United States 
Ship Washington is to examine the basin of the Medi- 
terranean, ascertaining the depth, temperature, density, 
and chemical composition of the water, the geological 
nature of the bottom, the velocity and direction of the 
marine currents, and their action on the coasts ; also to 
study the deepest sea plants and animals. 

The Fourteen Wonders of the World. 

The seven wonders of the world, in ancient times, 
were the pyramids of Egypt, the Pharos of Alexandria 
the walls and hanging gardens of Babylon, the temple 
of Diana, the statute of the Olympic Jupiter, the Mau- 
soleum of Artemesia, and the Colossus of Ehodes. 

The seven wonders of the world in modern times are 
the printing press, the steam engine, the telegraph, the 
daguerreotype, the telephone, the phonograph, and the 
electric light. 

The so-called "Seven Wonders" of the ancients were 
mere trifies compared with those of the present time. 
The Broklyn bridge, for example, would make the 
hanging gardens of Babylon a mere toy, while the 
whole seven wonders put together would sink into in- 
significance could the builders have seen a lightning 
express train at full speed. — Ex. 



The Yoleanoet of Horthem Oalifomia. 

In the American Journal of Science for September 
there is a very timely article on the "Volcanoes of 
Northern California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory," by Arnold Hague and Joseph P. Iddings, of the 
United States Geological Survey, and from their ac- 
count of the investigation made in the Sierra and Cas- 
cade Ranges we quote the following paragraphs: 

"Among the more prominent peaks along this belt of 
volcanic cones may be mentioned Ladsen's Peak and 
Mount Shasta in California ; Mount Pitt, Three Sisters, 
Mount Jefferson, and Mount Hood in Oregon, and 
Mount St. Helens, Adams, Eainier, and Baker in 
Washington Territory. From this long line of vol- 
canoes the geologists of the Fortieth Parallel Survey 
selected for the purpose of exploration the four peaks 
which, from their size, position, and geological rela- 
tions, might b« tak^u fts typical of the chain, Jlr. 



Clarence King explored the two great cones of Cali- 
foro^ia; 9^ the same time Mr. S. F. Emmons undertook 
the examination of Mount Kainier, while Mount Hood 
was visited by one of the writers of the present article. 
The collections which they made at that time were 
deposited in the cabinet of the survey. 

"Lassen's Peak is situated in California just north 
of the fortieth parallel of latitude, where the continuity 
of the bold crest of the Sierra Nevada Bange breaks 
down and is replaced by lower and less regular ridges. 
From Lassen's Peak this magnificent chain of Volca- 
noes extends northward at irregular intervals for nearly 
five hundred miles. The principal volcanoes follow in 
general the axial lines of the Sierra and Cascade 
Eanges breaking out either along the main line of up- 
heaval or at a short distance to the westward. Vol- 
canic extrusions along fissure- lines, and flows of lava, 
of greater or less extent, unite main peaks, forming a 
nearly continuous belt of igneous rocks. 

Mount Kainier is the grandest ot all the volcanoes of 
the Northwest, and forms the most prominent topo- 
graphical object in Washington Territory, rising proud- 
ly above all other peaks, and towering far above the 
crest of the Cascade Bange, which lies about twenty 
miles to the eastward. The surface features of the 
western portion of the Territory have been greatly 
modified by the great liK^a-flows of the volcano, and no 
less than four important rivers of the Territory rise 
among the glaciers of the mountain : the Nisqually, 
Puyallup, and White Bivers, which flow into Puget 
Sound, and the Cowlitz, which, running in a south- 
westerly direction, pours into the Columbia. Snow 
and ice cover the top of the volcano, reaching down- 
ward five or six thousand feet, while with the most 
marked contrast the broad base of the mountain sup- 
ports a dark, dense mountain forest vegetation of great 
grandeur. The summit of Mount Kainier is formed 
by three peaks, the highest situated to the eastward of 
the other two, and separated from them by deep and 
nearly inaccessible gorges, although they attain with- 
in a few hundred feet of the same altitude. The main 
peak presents a perfect circular cone, with a crater 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter. The altitude of 
the peak, as determined by the United States Coast 
Survey, is 14,444 feet. 

"Mount Hood is situated directly on the crest of the 
Cascade Kange, about twenty-five miles south of the 
Columbia Kiver. It has an altitude of 11,225 feet above 
sea-level, rising about 6,000 feet above the main range; 
but the long lava-flows extending in every direction 
from the base of the volcano have buried beneath 
their mass nearly all remnants of pre-existing rocks. 
Mount Adams and Mount St. Helens, on the north 
side of the Columbia Kiver, form, with Mount Hood, a 
triangle, the area of which has been the center of 
great volcanic activity. The summit of Mount Hood 
is a single peak, a portion of a rim of an ancient crater, 
opening to the south. The crater is about one-halt of 
a mile wide from east to west, the encircling wall for 
three-fifths of the circumference rising 450 feet above 
the 6^ow ftud ice which fill the basin/' 
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AmoiiK the precioas stonefl, that if) the choicest one 
Which cuts them all, yet can itself be cnt by none : 
But beflt of human hearts, Is that which would from others 
Far sooner bear all wounds itself than wound a brother's. 

— WiSDOH OF TUB BrAHMINS. 

Nothing is so beautiful as truth. — Deficartes. 

Time makes more converts than reason. — Thomas 
Paine, 

It makes a great difference in the force of a sentence 
whether a man be behind it or not. — Emerson. 

When death, the great reconciler, has come, it is 
never our tenderness that we repent of but our severity. 
— Geo. Eliot 

If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life 
of any man or woman, I shall fell that I have worked 
with God. — Geo. McDonald. 

If a system of schools is to yield its richest points, 
its teachers must be allowed a large amount of freedom. 
All good teachers are strongly individual, and it is 
only by freedom that a teacher's individuality can be 
sustained and developed. — John Hancock. 

It is quite interesting to note the progress which has 
been made in the English schools since the time of 
Dickens. One of the London papers, a short time since, 
announced that the children of one of the Charity 
Schools had been given an excursion by the Queen, and 
that many hundreds of poor, half-starved children, who, 
perhaps, had never seen the blue sky except through 
London fog and smoke, were treated to the luxury of 
a day in the country with plenty of pure air and glad 
sunshine. Think of the proprietor of Dotheboys Hall 
giving his brimstone-and -molasses-fed pupils an ex- 
cursion, and plenty to eat! or Creakle finding pleasure 
in making his pupils happy! The day of such teach- 
ers has gone by, and public opinion now demands that 
pupils be considered human beings and be treated as 
such. We, in common with the pupils, rejoice in the 
change. — Exchange. 

The child is also entitled, not only to be well-born, 
but to wise physical training. Parents should know 
bow to keep their children in health. When through 
carelessness or negligence illness has been induced, 
they should know how to restore health without re- 
course to doctors or drugs, simply by giving an oppor- 
tunity for the working of nature's own curative forces. 
Plenty of sweet air and sunshine, simple food and 
proper clothing are the chief needs of infancy. Xo 
ignorant nurses or foolish fashions should be allowed to 
interfere. Simplicity should wait on childhood. The 
wisdom of the age demands that the clothing of girls 
should be suitable for out-door life, and that in its severe 
plainness it should suppress, as far as possible, that in- 
nate vanity which undue attention to dress in the past 
generation has fostered in woman, always to her great 



detriment, often to her complete ruin. Said the late 
Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, "Children should be always 
laughing or playing or eating or sleeping." This is 
most true of the first four years, after which object 
i lessons on the principles of the kindergarten may be 
judiciously mingled with their play for the next three 
or four years. — Emma C. Bascom. 

But it is said that among female authors and artists, 
we have never had a Shakespeare, a Raphael, a Beetho- 
ven, or a Michael Angelo. But, gentlemen, you will never 
have them again. The colossal flora of the carbonifer- 
ous period is not likely to return. The saurians, the 
mastodon and the mammoth are extinct. Giant 
thoughts and conceptions of ancient days have followed 
the footsteps of these monsters. These are the days 
for scrutinizing a drop of water, for observing the 
nervous system of a plant, for studying the circulation 
of proto-plasm in the sting of the nettle, for ascertain- 
ing the limits of human nature, for recognizing or ig- 
noring our poor relations in all forms of life below us. 
Woman has only come into self-consciousness and self- 
effort in these microscopic days. She will not think 
hugely, awkwardly, terribly ; she will think finely, 
delicately, exquisitely. Her words, like Mrs. Brown- 
ing's, will be electric, holding both the lightning and 
the thunder; or, like Miss Ingelow's, white with the light 
of moon and stars ; or, like Alice Carey's, filled with 
the freshness and sweetness of the Juno mornings and 
the apple blooms. For the material genius of nature, 
and the mental genius of humanity, are brethren that 
fall not out by the way. — Augusta Cooper Bristol 

Accept in good faith the self-evident truth that all 
classes of mankind are reaching out after their ideal 
perfection in their own peculiar way, and let the meth- 
ods adopted for the school be those that the universal 
reason of all intelligent men shall approve, or, at least, 
shall not disapprove. Such methods are numerous and 
potent. The purpose of the school is reached when 
scholarship andthe recognition of the rights of others is 
realized in every individual member of society. With 
the matter of religious opinion, whether it is limited to 
the minor differences that form the basis of different 
sects, or extends to those wider differences that distin- 
guish the great religions of the world, the public school 
has nothing to do, except as a matter of history. A 
like declaration in regard to politics would meet with 
universal approval, though it would be no more cer- 
tainly true. There is, therefore, no more ground for 
the adoption of any particular book as the religious 
authority of the school, than there is for the adoption 
of the platform of any one of the political parties as 
the political authority of the schools. Sacred books 
and political platforms have a place in the school, but 
that place is the department oi scholarship, and only 
incidentally in that of behavior. I wish to be understood, 
then, to say that from the very nature and purpose of 
the school, it must be free from the recognition of any 
particular faith, either in politics or religion, if it shall 
accomplish the purpose for which itwascroated.-^G^eo. 
P. Brown. 
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Book-Keeping vs. Our Common Schools. 

[By S. GalTin White, former instmctor of Book-keeping in Purdue UniTereity. 



Book-keeping, like grammar, has been condemned by teacher and 
student alike as one of those dry and uninteresting studies, simply 
because the teachers lacked those ingenious methods of placing the 
study before the student in an interesting and instructive manner. 

However, book-keeping like grammar, is far from being a dry 
study if the teacher thoroughly understands the right handling of 
the subject. 

In this State I find that book-keeping is taught only in a few of 
our Common Schools, partly because of the above reason and partly 
because the teacher knows that he or she is not compelled to teach 
it. 

Therefore stamped as a dry study, book-keeping has been neglect- 
ed, while grammar, which formerly bore ihe stamp and does yet in 
the heart of many teachers, is being taught in our schools with 
greater success than ever before, since the teachers are being edu- 
cated in the new methods of presenting the subject in an interest- 
ing way to their pupils. 

Some persons may say that book-keeping is not essential to our 
Common Schools and therefore should be dropped from the roll of 
studies. In answer to this I would like to ask if it is not essential 
that every person, whether merchant, farmer, tradesman or profes- 
sionalist of any kind, who desires to accumulate wealth, should 
know their daily business relations with the rest of the world and 
have it placed in a good legal form, since it would save time in our 
Courts of Justice in all legal transactions, would lessen trouble and 
lawsuits between neighbor and neighbor in adjusting their settle- 
ments, and between all persons who deal financially with one 
another. 

If so, without mentioning other reasons, we can plainly see that 
every person should know the main principles and forms conducive 
to keeping good and accurate books. 

Now the question naturally arises how can we reach the mass of 
people to teach them the best forms and principles to be used in 
their every-day business transactions ^ I can see no other way only 
through our Common Schools. 

METHODS OF INTERESTING STUDENTS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 

On organizing a class in book-keeping the first step I take is to 
familiarize the students with the best forms of business letters, ne- 
gotiable notes, bill of items and orders for merchandise. Not troub- 
ling the beginner with checks and drafts until he or she has become 
well skilled in the former, both in drafting and entering them. 
Then I introduce the check and after thoroughly worked in this, the 
draft. 

In the meanwhile I assign each member of the class an occupa- 
tion which|he or she is to adhere to, strictly keeping a set of books 
to correspond with the occupation, having them at once enter in to 
real business each one for himself or herself, entering on their books 
their invoice sheet (which is imaginary) and following with other 
transactions. For example W. F. Romine [occupation a farmer] 
sends or gives B. L. Harvey [ a hardware merchant ] an order for 
merchandise. Mr. H. makes out a bill of items, enters it on his 
Sales Book and sends the bill to Mr. R. who enters it on his Day 
Book and sends or gives Mr. H. Cash for bill ( which is only the 
amount of bill conceived to be sent in a business letter ) making 
entries for same. By handling a class in this manner they become 
much incerested in this novel business and make better progress 
than where the text-book is used alone. I think it is well that each 
student should have a good text-book for reference to the forms etc., 
but even then I think it is well to place the forms on a black-board. 

Beginners should be required to make frequent comparisons and 
settlements including the trial balance as it will enable them to im- 
prove by seeing this and other errors. 

Xn this manner there is no extra expense and you have ^ $mall 



Business College in your midst in which every student as well as 
yourself becomes greatly attached to the *» dry study " of book- 
keeping. 

I have used the above method for the past three years in Purdue 
University with the very best success, never hearing a student com- 
plain of book-keeping being dry. 
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Compositions in Common Schools. 

The language lessons in which pupils are exercised 
in the use of words, and in the construction of sen- 
tences lead easily to the writing of short descriptions 
and narrations. If for a few minutes the teacher directs 
the attention of the school to some object of interest 
and calls out some of the interesting points concerning 
such object, either by suggestive questions to which 
the members of the school respond, or by pleasant con- 
versation about the object. The pupils may then be 
asked to take paper and pencil, and to write what they 
have to say about the object, the oral exercise need 
not take more than five or ten minutes, while the 
written exercise that follows may occupy the quiet at- 
tention of the school for twenty or thirty minutes at 
their seats. A few minutes spent afterwards, or the 
next day, in reading some of the productions, will se- 
cure interest and careful preparation. The written ex- 
ercise may be passed to the teacher and be graded if 
desirable. 

The exercise may be varied by using an outline of 
the subject, or by using a series of suggestive questions 
about it. Take for illustration " The Tree." 
Outline. 

1. The tree as a whole. 

a. kind. 

b. location. 

c. size and form. 

d. uses. 

2. The parts of the tree and their uses. 

a. trunk. 

b. roots. 

c. branches. 

d. leaves. 

The pupils may employ the outlines to suggest the 
points to be treated, and to preserve the unity and or- 
derly arrangement of matter. The name desirable aids 
may be provided by using a series of questions as fol- 
lows: 

1. Where is the tree, and why planted ? 

2. What is the kind? 

3. What are the uses of the tree ? 

4. What are the parts of the tree ? 

5. What are the uses of the various parts ? 

Pupils may answer these questions in their own 
way, always keeping the tree as the leading subject in 
the sentence. In this way the composition will possess 
unity. Since each pupil will write in his own way 
there will be a pleasing variety in the compositions 
produced, so that a limited number of them may be 
read with profitable interest. 
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The teacher should not criticise their efforts harshly. 
Words of honest commendation are the most valuable 
agencies in inducing members of the class to make 
their best efforts. 

Suitable subjects may be taken as follows : 

Objects in and about the school. 

Objects of interest in the vicinity. 

Flowers shown to the class. 

Familiar domestic animals. 

Interesting wild animals. 

Clouds and rain. 

Mountains and caves. 

The moon and sun. • 

Cities of interest. 

Persons of note. 

Eaces of people. 

Walks and visits. 

Stories and ideal voyages. 

The subject may be selected by the teacher, and the 
members of the school be required to prepare the out- 
line by which to write. Afterwards the compositions 
may be written. For variety pupils may frequently 
be permitted to write about subjects of their own 
choice. 

Excellent interest and profit may arise from the use 
of these compositions in general exercises. Frequently 
have exercises of a general character in which some of 
the pupils contribute by declamation, others by select 
reading, some of them by singing, and still others by 
reading original compositions. These general exercises 
may be emphasized in importance by inviting the pat- 
rons of the school to attend. 

In whatever way the composition exercises are man- 
aged, have the pupils to write of subjects as they talk 
of subjects. Have them use their best thoughts and 
language. Have them write their own thoughts rather 
than to copy or modify what some one else has said. 



A Method of Teaching Words. 



I. E. SMITH, PURDUK UNITBK8ITY. 



The teaching of words in lull, i. e., their forms, equiv- 
alents, accentuation, definitions and uses, is generally 
supposed to require a large amount of time and labor. 
In this, as in other matters of educational work, how- 
ever, experience and observation frequently suggest 
methods by which there may be considerable economy 
of material and energy. The following plan has been 
used by the writer with considerable profit and suc- 
cess. 
I. Materials Required. 

!• A quire of foolscap paper, stitched together. 

A ruler and a ruling pen. 

A dictionary. 

A scratch -book for dictation notes. 

A knowledge of the diacritical marks and their 

uses. 

Pen-holder, pens, pen-wiper, blotting paper. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 



II. Directions. 

1. The teacher selects certain words and writes 
them in sentences upon the board or dictates 
them orally. If the sentences are written upon 
the board, the words to be studied by the clasa 
are underscored. If they are given orally, the 
words to be studied are indicated to and under- 
scored by the pupils. Example : " Deliver this 
passage in solemn tones; " " She has a bad cold,'* 

2. The pupils are required to refer to their diction- 
aries and study (1) the spelling, (2) the accentu- 
ation, primary and secondary, (3) the phonic 
equivalent, (4) the definition of the word a^ used 
in the sentence, (5) for oral work, other sentences 
containing the word as used in the original sen- 
tences and as defined. 

3. Then the following form is prepared upon the 
double page by each pupil, a and b upon the left, 
c and d upon the right. (To be sure no mistake 
is made, the teacher might place the diagram 
upon the board. 
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a. 
The sentence 
assigned by the 
teacher. 


i 

u 


b. 

The word 
spelled, ac- 
cented and 
marked di- 
acritically. 




The phonic 
equiralent. 
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d. 
The word de- 
fined as wed 
m the sentence^ 


I. 

2. 

3- 




Deliver this 
passage in sol- 
emn tones. 
She has a bad 
cold. 

They met in 
the passage. 


X 

• 


pfc^sage, 

coald, 
passage^, 




passag, 

kold, 
p&ssag, 


^ 


clause, para- 
graph. 

not warm* 

hall. 



(This space, one-fourth as great as that above, is reserved at the 
bottom, and is to be filled with corrected words.) 

III. Observations. 

1. After each written exercise, all the books should 
be immediately closed, the sentences read in suc- 
cession by the teacher, and each word spelled, 
pronounced, defined, and immediately used in a 
new sentence, either wholly by one pupil, or by 
different members of the class in turn, as desig- 
nated by the teacher. 

2. The checking places are to enable the critic to in* 
dicate the location of errors. It is best to use 
different checks in (h) for spelling and for accent 
and mark. 

3. After the words, (three at first, then five to ten 
as the time at the disposal of the class may per- 
mit,) have been presented thus upon paper, the 
w^ork may be passed to some other pupil to be 
criticised and checked. To avoid collusion, 
change the critic for each book daily. 

4. After the books have been criticised by the pupils, 
they should immediately be delivered to the 
teacher for careful inspection. Failure to detect 
errors on the part of the critic should be counted- 
against him as well as the writer. 

5. One day in each week should be set apart for 
" correction day," on which every book is to be 
straightened up, all errors corrected, etc. If one 
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thing is wrong, require the whole line to be re- 
written at the bottom of the page. If thin space 
be too small, an additional space may be set 
apart at the back of the book. 

^ 6. After the pupils have become skilled in the work, 
each should be required to stop and close his 
book at the same moment, thus teaching them to 
prepare fully, to rely upon themselves, and to 
write promptly. 
7. It is specially important that the teacher see that 
the pupil (1) defines the word only as used in the 
original sentence, and (2) uses the word in the 
oral sentence only as defined. 

IV. Remarks. 

It will be seen that by this plan six things are 
taught at the same time. The pupil knows pre- 
cisely what he is to define, and thus the diction- 
ary aids and does not confuse him. He further 
shows either a defect in his knowledge, or else 
his full mastery of the word, by the effort to use 
it in a different sentence but in the same sense. 
The expense is small and the plan can be used in 
the country school or city school equally as well. 
The character of the words assigned, their ap- 
propriateness, value, etc., should be carefully con- 
sidered by the teacher beforehand. 



The Quartz Pebble and the Yiolet. 



ELI V. BROWM. 



In my pathway lies a tiny pebble and near it in the 
bordering grass grows the nodding voilet. These two 
things speak to me and in their curious stories I learn 
the first great lesson in the separation of the myriads 
of bodies by which I am surrounded in nature into two 
great classes. The stories they relate are so important 
that I here tell them for the benefit of my young read- 
ers. 

Said the Pebble : — "It was vast ages ago, that the 
world was fiery hot, and all things that you now feel so 
firm and solid were in simple fluid form, moving in 
currents of flame, and flowing in oceans of liquid fire. 
As the great world gi*ew cooler, the substances compos- 
ing this firy mass began to unite and to form new sub- 
stances. The matter of which I am made was among 
the first of these new compounds. My beginning was 
a tiny crystal of quartz tormed by the union of oxygen 
and silicon, just as now-a-days oxygen unites with iron 
to form rust, or oxygen in your fire unites with the 
carbon of the coal to form carbonic acid gas. Other crys- 
tals of the same kind were being formed and by a mutual 
interest in one another we were drawn by a force which 
filled our whole being to unite together into a great, 
large mass of stone. So it was that from the tiny crys- 
tal I grew to be a big stone. Did I say, *'I grew"? I 
must not say, "I grew," for I only formed. I became 
larger by the addition of matter to the outside. I was 
never hungry. I do not know what food is. My struc- 
ture is perfectly simple. All my parts are alike. Ex- 
amine some little part of my body and you will see all 
there is in structure -each piece is like the whole in every 



respect. Moreover, just as I was first formed so I have 
remained for millions of years. Yes, I am very, very, 
old, nothing you find in the world is older than I am; 
a thousand years in my life are as a day when it is past. 

But you ask me how ray form became so rounded and 
my surface so smooth. Great forces crushed into 
pieces the large, solid mass of which I was an insignifi- 
cant part, and by these forces we fragments were rub- 
bed together for long, long ages. We were tumbled 
here and there, and my whole long life has been that of 
a "rolling stone." The waters have tumbled me over 
and over, and whirled me "round and round" in their 
eddies, knocking off my corne^^s and polishing my sur- 
face as smooth as the crystal water itself, alas ! for my 
little bits that have been broken off — they lie scatter as 
minute grains of sand the world over. I have become 
smaller, I've wasted away, and for all your life time I 
have been lying here, through winter and summer, 
through rain and sunshine, trodden beneath your care- 
less feet, waiting to tell you this brief story of my exist- 
ence. Some time I hope to tell you more, for there are 
singular experiences in the vicissitudes of my existence. 

I put my teacher-pebble reverently aside, to await the 
time when it would again speak to me, and turned my 
mind to listen to the modest violet that was patiently 
waiting to tell its story. 

Said the Voilet: --"Do you remember the voilets that 
grew here last summer, and the bright day that you lay 
on the sod and admired their delicate flowers? One of 
those sweet flowers was my mother. I£ was in the heart 
of the sweet blosson that I was born, and that I lay for 
weeks nestled and fed until I became a tiny seed. Lit- 
tle did I know of the great world, or of what life meant 
or of what I was to become. Something said to me 
however that I should be like my parents, and that in 
the coming season I must become a busy growing plant, 
having stem, and leaves, androotfl, and bearing flowers 
to form seeds to grow into still other violets. From the 
first my whole being has been filled with the spirit of 
life— I must grou\ I must go about my duty. I heard the 
pebble say it did not grow ; now I have done nothing 
else. I know what it is to be thirsty, and hungry, and 
cold. I know what food is. The warm sunshine, the 
beautiful air, the crystal water, and the dear kind earth 
all feed me. I must eat. Would you know how I feed 
myself? Sharpen your eyes, and see the structure qi my 
broad leaves. They are delicate and soft so that the air 
freely enters, bringing into my body food that is invisi- 
ble to you, but exceedingly nourishing to me. See my 
tiny rootlets — they too are thin and soft so that the 
rich water from the earth comes in bringing other food. 
My leaves and roots feed my whole body, and my flow- 
ers give birth to the baby seeds. You see my parts are 
not all a!ike. Each portion of my body has some spec- 
ial work to do, in my active, busy growth. For . this 
reason I call these various parts my organs. The sun 
helps me to change my food into parts of my body. So 
it IS, I feed and grow, each day sees me unlike I was the 
day before. I have been living here in this one spot all 
my short life, but incessant change has marked my 
whole life. Only last summer did I begin, during this 
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season shall I see the light of day, and with the comiDg 
autumn I must close my life. Is it not too bad, that 
life is short ? It is so blessed to live, and to do the work 
we are designed to do. But I shall continue to live in 
i ^ some form for it seems to be the great purpose of nature to 
produce living things. That I know has been the great 
work of my life. But I must attend to my business, 
my baby seeds must be nourished and I must renew the 
green of that growing leaflet. Some time I shall be 
glad to tell you how it is that we bodies that live and 
grow perform these marvelous acts so closely akin to 
the higher intelligence that makes you a human being. 
You will find that we all belong to the same great class." 

Ky little flower ceased to speak, and as I turned my 
shadow from it, I saw the renewed kisses of the sun- 
shine bring a new flush to its petals. 

In the quiet of my study the two stories teach their 
lesson : 

1. Nature presents two kinds of bodies. — (1) Such 
as are formed, (2) such as grow. The first are lifeless, 
the second are living things. 

2. The lifeless forms are simple in structure, all 
parts of the same body are alike. They have been 
formed by the collection of matter on the outside. 
They endure without change through long periods of 
time. 

3. Living bodies are complex in structure. They 
have different parts for performing different purposes. 
They are organic. They have been derived from 
some parent organism, and they develop into bodies 
like their parents. They have a short and definite 
period of life. They reproduce their kind and die. 

Conducted by Alick Chaptn, Principal of Indianapolis Training School. 

I like to begin my year with a story and I go often 
to the Grecian Myths for material. I value the stories 
in themselves and a knowledge of them unlocks art and 
poetry. Because they come in the childhood of the 
race they are especially fitted for who are passing 
through, in their short youth, what the race has taken 
ages to develop. And children will attain to the culture 
of to-day only as the voice has attained it. 

Telling stories is quite an art. I like to tell one I 
have known some time, but before I tell it, I read care- 
fully all I can find on it. I tell the most poetical, the 
most spiritual version I find authorized. But I wish to 
tell the old tale as they told it, adding nothing, taking 
nothing away. I read what I wish, think of it, and 
at night tell to myself the, story I wish to tell to-morrow 
to my children. I try to tell it just as well as I can, 
meaning that it shall be a lesson in expression — in enun- 
ciation — in graceful delivery. I put no moral to it and 
take pains that the story shall not be pointed at any 
body. 

I make my story brief, seldom exceeding five minutes 
but I give from one to five minutes for questions if any 
come. When the story is too terrible to be told, I d'^nt 
tell it. Hawthorne's choice of tales is good though not 



complete and I ofteh wish to adhere more closely to 
the original than he does. Any Grecian Mythology 
will give the traditions and Hawthorne's Wonderbook 
and Tanglewood tales show pleasant ways of telling 
them. 

Results? Sympathy between teacher and pupils — 
One thing they enjoy in common ; a taste for good lit- 
erature that will never leave your pupils and a standard 
by which to judge the stories now published for chil- 
dren ; better tone, manner and expression in reading 
and talking. A greatly enlarged vocabulary; direct 
training for the imagination; fondness for and know- 
ledge of poetry and poetic thought for your little ones; 
for yourself in addition many of the advantages of a 
college education. 

Oenuine Kindergartens. 

B. f. PEABODY. 

We have been asked what, in our conception, const! - 
tutes a genuine Kindergarten? 

We begin our reply by saying what it is not A gen* 
nine Kindergarten is a company of children under sfev- 
en years old, who do not learn to read, write, and ci- 
pher; nor to study objects unconnected with tirfeir own 
conscious life. 

It is an organization of children's activities by sym- 
bolic plays and production of forms, first transient, af- 
terwards more permanent, but always fanciful; in 
which forms, and the simple materials of which they 
are made, are the first objects of their study. Next 
come flowers, which they are taught to plant ai!id tak6 
care of. 

A genuine Kindergarten is a place for development, 
not for instruction in things outside of child-life. A 
Kindergarten and a school have different objects, and a 
corresponding difference of method. In a Kindergar- 
ten, children are guided to discover order ; order is nol 
imposed on them, as, to a certain degree, it is necessary 
to do in a school, especially when kindergarten culture 
has not preceeded the school. When it has gone before, 
there will be no necessity for imposing order arbitrari- 
ly on the scholar; for he will willingly, if not spontan- 
eously, obey all reasonable rules. And this suggests 
an answer to another question that has been asked : 
Is it possible to give adequate education to a kinder- 
gartener by taking her into a Kindergarten as an ap- 
prentice ? Ordinarily, it is not. Children and circum- 
stances are so different, that the cleverest imitation 
will not meet the various cases. It is necessary to know 
the constant that underlies all the various processes, and 
this is invisible except to the instructed eye ; and to be 
a genuine kindergartener requires something deeper 
than observation of the individualities of children, 
which are comparatively superficial ; a knowledge of 
the universal laws of thought, revealed by things, and 
of the laws of moral and spiritual life, revealed by the 
history of the human race, and the lives of remarkable 
individuals, pre-eminently of the life of Christ on earth, 
no less than of the processes derived from Proebel's 
principles, by which children may be made to know 
these principles and joyfully obey these laws. This 
study is most successfully pursued by ladies in a class, 
and it is rather rare for an individual to combine the 
talent for teaching children in a Kindergarten with 
that for teaching adult minds, as the two parties requir^^ 
different modes of illustration. 
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THE DTTEU-STATE EDUCATIOHAL COHYEVTIOV. 

Conspicuous among the events that have added in- 
terest to the Southern Exposition was the Inter-State 
Educational Convention held in Louisville, Sept. 19th 
20th and 2 1 St. It was an outgrowth of a convention 
of the educational men of Kentucky, held in Frankfort 
early in the year, which had appointed a State Cen- 
tral Committee to consider the educational needs of 
the State and devise plans of improvement. At the 
suggestion of that committee Gov. Blackburn re- 
quested the governors of all the States to appoint del- 
egates who should assemble in the beautiful city of 
Louisville, during their great Exposition, and form an 
Inter-State Convention to consider the conditions and 
needs of education in the South. The result of this 
action was the collection of a body of men of high 
standing as educators in all parts of the country, and 
not a few of more than national reputation. From 
the District of Columbia came Gen. John F-aton, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, and Dr. H. R. Waite, 
of the Census Bureau ; from Massachusetts Wm. T. 
Harris, of the Concord School of Philosophy; T. W. 
Bicknell, editor of the New England JoutTial of Educa- 
tion, Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education ; the venerable Dr. A. A. Miner, 
President of Tufft's College, and Mr. E. C. Corrigan, 



a brilliant young lawyer. Connecticut was ably repre- 
sented by Hon. B. G. Northrop, for many years Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education ; Virginia, by 
Dr. J. S. Curry, agent of the Peabody Fund for ed- 
ucating the freedmen ; and Maryland by her accom- 
plished State Superintendent, Hon. W. A. Newell. 
From distant Vermont appeared a delegation of able 
men ; from California the venerable and distinguished 
VV. N. Gwin, Ex-U. S. Senator; from Illinois a 
strong representation, including Col. Parker, lately of 
Quincy ; and many others from North and South who 
well deserve special mention. Indiana was repre- 
sented by Hon. John W. Holcombe, Hon. James H. 
Smart and T. L. Michiner, Esq. The Governor had 
also appointed as delegates Hon. John M. Bloss, and 
Hon. Wm. D. Frazer; but these gentlemen were not 
able to attend. 

The Convention was organized on the morning of 
the 19th in the Walnut Street Baptist Church, and 
Judge Wm. M. Beckner, of Kentucky, more than 
any other one person the author and promoter of the 
convention, was appropriately chosen president. A 
vice-president from each of the twenty States repre- 
sented was appointed, and these officers were made to 
constitute the Committee on Resolutions. This high 
honor was conferred for Indiana upon Mr. Holcombe, 
our State Superintendent. 

The purpose of the convention was to consider the 
condition and needs of education in the South, and 
attention was mainly directed to Federal aid. This 
was the topic of all the papers, the burden of all the 
speeches. The necessity of such aid was illustrated 
by Dr. Waite iti an able paper on '* The Educational 
Lessons of the Census," in which he stated, among 
other startling facts, that in 1870 there were in the 
South 4, 159,216 illiterates, and in 1880 4, 71 5^-395, an 
increase in ten years of more than half a million. On 
the 20th Dr. Curry delivered the great address of the 
convention, a powerful argument and able plea for 
Federal aid. His propositions were that intelligence 
and integrity are the basis of freedom ; that universal 
education, even approximately, is impossible except 
through government support ; that many of the States 
are unequal to the burden of educating their vast il- 
literate voting population, due to the emancipation 
and enfranchisement of the negroes, without the help 
of all the States through the general government ; 
that free institutions are thus imperriled, not only 
within their own borders, but throughout the whole 
Union. 

A series of resolutions was introduced by Hon. 
A. S. Willis, member of Congress from Kentucky, 
commending the plan embodied in a bill introduced 
into the last Congress by Mr. Sherman, of Illinois, 
which provides that the Federal Government distril> 
ute to the States annually for five years, upon the basis 
of illiteracy, the sum of ten million dollars. This bill 
was subsequently read and' explained to the con- 
vention by Hon. H. D. Money, of Mississippi, a 
member of the Committee which prepared it and one 
of its ardent advocates in Congress. The whole sub- 
ject was referred to the Committee on Resolutions, 
with instructions to draft a resolution expressive of 
the sense of the convention. 

The evening of the 20th was devoted to a mass- 
meeting, which was largely attended by the teachers of 
Louisville. The entertainment consisted of short and 
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Stirring speeches on the topic "How to Educate 
Children '' by Mr. J. R. Randal, of Vermont, Dr. 
Bicknell, Dr. Harris, Gen. Eaton, Mr. Newell, Col. 
Parker, and others. 

On the morning of. the 2ist, after several able 
speeches had been made, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions presented the proposed expression of the con- 
vention, as follows: 

••In view of the necessity of education to the perpetuity of free 
institutions, and of the inability of some of the States and Ter- 
ritories to sustain efficient common school systems without as- 
sistance, 

Resolved, that this convention cordially approves the principle 
of giving Federal aid to be distributed among the several States 
and Territories upon the basis of illiteracy. 

Resolved, That a commission be appointed, whose duty it shall 
be to memorialize congress upon this subject, and to assist in any 
manner their judgment may approve, in securing the legislation 
necessary. 

So far as they went these resolutions doubtless 
expressed the sentiments of the convention almost 
to a man. As to the constitutionality and desirability 
of Federal aid there was general agreement. But to 
many the question whether the United States govern- 
ment should control or supervise the educational 
work of tlic States was of such vital importance that 
the omission of all mention of it in the resolutions 
seemed to leave the convention in an equivocal 
position before the country. To cure this defect 
Mr. Holcombe of Indiana offered the following 
amendment, which he had previously proposed in 
the committee : 

Provided that such aid shall be distributed under State laws and 
by State authorities exclusively, but with proper guarantees for its 
I faithful application. 

I This motion led to an interesting discussion, par- 
ticipated in by the leading men of the convention. 
The amendment was ably supported by Mr. Northrop 
of Connecticut, and by Dr. Harris in a terse and 
pointed speech in which he said it was the only plat- 
form on which the convention could properly stand. 

Mr. Holcombe's remarks clearly state the views of 
the supporters of his amendment. He said that the 
question seemed to him and others so vital that he 
had taken the responsibility of precipitating a dis- 
cussion, which many members of the committee de- 
sired to avoid; that with Senator Hawley of Con- 
necticut and Senator Edmonds of Vermont he was 
a States-rights ma n, and thought that in the legiti- 
mate sense in which those great men use the term most 
of the thinking people of the county believe in States 
rights; but a belief has gone abroad that the move 
ment in favor of Federal aid to education is support- 
ed by only the extreme centralizationists, the nation- 
drunk faction ; and if this convention wished to exert 
an influence in the matter, to secure the good opin- 
ion of the public and the confidence of Congress, it 
ought to set itself right on the subject of government 
interference by formulating an expression in favor 
of guarding the integrity of the State systems of 
public instruction. 

The amendment was adopted by an almost unani- 
mous vote. 

The afternoon session of Friday was opened with a 
discussion of ** How best to awaken an interest in ed- 
ucation." The influence of teachers, of women, of 
home, of the pulpit and of the press were discussed ; 



also, aestheticism in schools, drawing schools, night 
schools; etc. After the transaction of unfinished 
business, Judge Beckner delivered an appropriate 
closing address, and the convention adjourned sine 
die. 



Uti!ks^ mi f ^mdialidi. 



The Atlantic for October. 

The October number of the Atlantic has reached us. 
Besides the usual continued stories it has an interesting 
and varied collection of most valuable articles. Among 
those especially noticable are "Recollections of Rome 
during the Italian Revolution," "Volcanic Studies," 
"The Mutilation of Ancient Texts," "Historic Notes of 
Life and Letters in Massachusetts," "The voyage of the 
Jeannette" and "Richard Grant White on Shakespeare 
and Sheridan." 

HOW TO WRITK ENGLISH. By A. Arthub Reade. PubliHhed by J. B.Lip- 
pincott & Co. For sale by Bowen, Stewart k Co., Indianapolis. 

A book on Composition whose avowed object is 
to steer between the dry and uninviting grammar on 
the one hand and the more bulky exhaustive treatise 
on tlie other. It is designed more especially for older 
sch olars and teachers. 

A PLEA FOR SPOKEN LANGUAGE. By James E. Murdoch. Van Antwerp- 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 

A book on Elocution by Murdoch is, as a matter 
of course, valuable. His experience as an actor and 
^elocutionist has been long and varied, hence we expect 
[from him something good. The work is well and 
"systematically arranged. It begins with a historical 
sketch oi the development oi the study of elocution 
'which Murdoch defines as "an artistic copy of intelli- 
gent and expressive speech." The various systems 
are reviewed at length, and the subject receives very 
practical treatment throughout. 

TESTS IN SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. Albert N. Raub, Ph. D. 
Fireside Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

A book for teachers and school examiners, containing 
over 600 diflFerent words, for spelling and pronun- 
ciation. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Albert M. Raub, Ph. D. PubUshed by the author 
at Lock Haven, Pa. 

A work on school economy, school ethics, school 
government and the professional relations of the 
teacher. 

THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY,— Illubtrated. Edited by Miss 
Martha J. Lamb. Historical Publication Co., New York. 

The September number makes its appearance with- 
out a peer in its special department. 

The "Centennial of the Cincinnati", in this number, 
alone is worth the price ot the Magazine. The Portraits 
of Hamilton Fish, Major-General Baron DeSteuben, 
Major-General Knox, Major Fish, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Charles Pinckney, Thomas Pinckney, Aaron 
Ogden, Morgan Lewis, William Popham and a dozen 
others equally interesting, are rarely equaled for beauty, 
and expressiveness. "A Baltimore Penny" is an in- 
teresting article, also "Lafayette's tour in 1879." We 
welcome the Magazine of American History. Teachers 
of History cannot afford to be without it. 
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The State Normal school at Bridge water, Mass., 
began its 45th year the fifth of this month. This is 
one among the oldest Normal schools in the Nation. 

Within £he past year nearly a million of dollars has 
been spent in New York and Brooklyn in improving 
the school buildings of these two cities, and in build- 
ing new ones. 

The National Park at the upper waters of the Yellow- 
stone, is larger than both Rhode Island and Delaware 
together. The traveller can scarcely see all of the park 
in one short visit. 

The last report of J. N. Study, Superintendent of 
the Green castle, schools, has been received at this 
office. The report shows the schools of Greencastle to 
be in an excellent condition. 

A party of Italian scientists have just returned from 
an expedition to the South Pacific, having proved to 
their own satisfaction that a race of giants once existed 
in Patagonia. In wandering over Terra del Fuego 
they found human bones of marveloasly large size. 

The difference between the present and three quar- 
ters of a century ago is strikingly illustrated in the 
contrast between the new and the old State House of 
the State of New York. The State House at Albany, 
built in 1314, cost 8110,635.42; the present building has 
already cost $15,214,536.84, and is not yet completed. 

From the recent report made to the queen of England 
by the committee of the Privy council on Education, 
it appears that the average salary of a certificate mas- 
ter in that country, which in 1870, was £ 75 12s. 9d. 
(8478.18), is now £119 ISs. 6d. ($598.87); that of a 
schoolmistress was £57 16d. 5s. ($289.10 in 1870, and is 
now £72 Os. lid. ($360.22). In addition to their other 
emoluments, 6,194 out of 14,255 masters, and 5,393 out 
of 20,094 mistresses are provided with residence free of 
rent. Here is an increase since 1870 of 25 per cent. 
In America during this period the tendency has been 
toward lower salaries. 



The Terre Hante Schools. 



The Terre Haute High School has enrolled 307 
pupils for the present year. This is an increase of ten 
per cent, over last year's attendance. Prof. W. W. 
Byers is principal, and is ably assisted by Mrs. Byers 
and other accomplished teachers. 

The city schools enrolled over 4000 pupils. From 
this enrollment it is evident that a very large propor- 
tion of the children of proper age in the city are in the 
schools. 

Superintendent Wiley has been so long in the ser- 
vice that the schools run with the utmost smoothness. 

The city is finely equipped with buildings and ap- 
paratus. 



State Hormal Votes. 

There are now nearly three hundred students en- 
rolled. This is about forty more than at the begin- 
ning of any previous fall term. 

Of the one hundred and thirty new students, eighty 
have entered for the full course. 

Prof O. P. Jenkins and Miss Salmon are very pleas- 
ant teachers. Mr. A. E. Charman is assisting in the 
work in methods, and J. M. Brown is aiding in the 
work in mathematics and reading. 

Harry Smith, of class, 83, is traveling in Wisconsin. 

The Y. M. C. A. of the normal opened with more 
than usual interest. Miss Maggie Hill is the President 
for the fall term. 

All the graduates of '83 are now provided with good 
positions in school work. 

The half term added in elocution gives Prof. Carhart 
an opportunity to develop the voices of the readers. 

The senior class numbers twenty -six. 



Purdue Notes. 

(From a SpecUl Correfipoiulent.) 

Purdue, Sept. 24. 
Prof J. H. Stahl, U. S. N., is instructor in Mechani- 
cal engineering and Military Tactics. 

Arrangements are in progress for a school in phar- 
macy which may be opened this fall. 

This year promises to be a prosperous one for the 
special schools of this institution. There are three 
times as many students in the School of Agriculture as 
last year. 

34 students are now daily at work in the mechanic's 
shop, 26 in bench or lathe, and 8 in forfije. This 
crowds the shop considerably and calls for increased 
accommodations in this department. 

Latin and German have been replaced by a chair 
in English and History, having daily recitations with 
Prof. Smith in charge. Prof. Smith's reputation is 
sufficient guarantee that the new department will be 
a strong one. 

Prof RoVt B. Warder, formerly of the University 
of Cincinnati and of Haverford College, Penn., has 
charge of the Chemical Department. Since he is also 
State Chemist, all dealers in fertilizers should make 
early application for tags giving a certified analysis 
of the same as required by law. 

A Big Engine. 
The dimensions of Reynold's Corliss Engine now on 
exhibition at the Louisville Exposition need to be 
studied for some time before the mind fully conceives 
the great size of the machine. They are as follows : 

Diameter of cylinder 32 in. 

Length of stroke v .0 feet. 

Diameter of face of fly wheel 54 in. 

Weight of fly wheel fiO,t«X) llw. 

Weight of engine..... • 50 tonii. 

Br«adth of belt 62 in. 

Length of belt I.*)! feet. 

Weight of belt 1,191 llw. 
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To County Saperintendents. 

The proceedings of the State Superintendents* Con- 
vention are about ready to ship. Unless otherwise 
directed each County Superintendent will receive by 
express a number of copies equal to the number of 
Township Trustees and County Commissioners in 
each county and two extra copies. If, for special 
reasons, more than this number is desired, please 
write postal card. 



Wanted. 
We can furnish profitable employment for two or 
three active agents in every county in the State, be- 
tween this and Christmas. Apply at once to. 

J. M. Olcott & Co., 

Indianapolis. 



Better than Odd. 
I 

Better tlmn grancltMir, better than gold, 
ThHU rauk and titles a thouaand-fold, 
Ih a healthy body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please ; 
A heart that can feel for another's woe. 
And share his Joys with a genial glow ; 
With sympathies largo enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, Is better than gold. 

2 
Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere ; 
I>oubly blest with content and health. 
Untried by the lust of cares or wealth ; 
Lowly living and lofty thought 
Adorn and ennoble a poor man's cot. 
For mind and morals, in Nature's plan, 
Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 

3 

Better than gold is a peaceful home. 
Where all the fireside charities come — 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother or sister or wife. 
^ However humble the home may be. 
Or tried with sorrow by Heaven's decree. 
The blessings that never were bought or sold 
And renter there, are better tlian gold. . 



Thankfulness. 



How can we, who receive all things freely from 
God, be selfish one to another ? We cannot propose 
to ourselves a more glorious example than that of 
the Almighty, who neither needs nor expects any- 
thing from us, and yet he is continually showering 
down and distributing his mercies and his grace among 
us, not only for our necessities, but also for our de- 
lights, as fruits and seasons, rain and sunshine; and 
all this to the bad as well as to the good, and without 
any other end than the common benefit of the receiv- 
ers. 

While all the manifold bounties of Nature are 
spread before us, may our spirits unfold in beauty to 
all who are around us. While rich blessings are 
about us on every hand, may we, in our gratitude, 
out of the abundance we have received, seek to im- 
part some benefits on all who come within our reach. 
For all the favors of parents and friends, of earth and 
of heaven, may we offer up the incense of hearts ever 
filled with gratitude, and lives ever devoted in doing 
good. 



0ffnttat 



(From the Utter-book of the Superintendent of Public Instruction.) 



Tmsteo^s Sisk in Employing TTnlicensed Teacher. 

[Letter Book G. page 370.] If a trustee employs 
or permits to begin teaching in a public school any 
person who has not a valid license as required by law, 
the trustee will be liable on his bond for the misap- 
plication of any school revenue paid to such un- 
licensed person : and the County Superintendent 
or any interested citizen may bring an action against 
the trustee to recover for the corporation the amount 
so misapplied. 



Protest of Patrons Against Teacher. 

[G. 372.] You say the trustee of your township 
was notified that the patrons would hold a school meet- 
ing to protest against a teacher whom he intended to 
employ, he promised to grant the necessary time, 
the meeting was held and protested in regular form 
against the teacher, but the trustee had meantime 
employed her. I think the trustee did wrong to 
employ her, and, as he had notice of the intended 
protrst, such protest when made, rendered the con- 
tract void. The patrons are by law entitled to pro- 
test against the employment of any teacher. It is 
the trustee's duty to allow them an opportunity to 
make their protest in the manner provided by law, 
and, if he is notified that a school meeting will be 
called for that purpose, any contract he may make 
with a teacher will be subject to the action of such 
meeting. 



Towns may Select Text Books where Coonty has 
not Adopted. 

[G. 375.] It is the duty of school boards of in- 
corporated towns to conform as nearly as practicable 
to the action of the county board in the adoption of 
text books. Towns should not adopt or introduce 
books different from those adopted by the county 
board, but in branches iq which the county has made 
no adoption the towns may select books. 



Pay of Tmstees for Visitation. 

[G. 378.] I think a township trustee is entitled to 
compensation for time spent in necessary visitation 
of his schools. It is his duty tc inform himself as to 
their condition and needs, and for this purpose he 
ought to visit each school. County commissioners 
must prevent undue or extravagant expenditure on 
account of such visitation. 

The above are selected from my recent decisions. 

John W. Holcombe, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

TRAiiyrinra sghooli 

KINDEROARTNERS, 

Under HJm Alice Ghaptn, will begin Its ninth year Sept. 15, 1883, at the In 
dianapoltfl Semlnanr, IndianapollB. Those thinking of Joining the class should 
see Miss Ghapin before that time. She will be at 346 N. Peon. St., on and after 
Septamber I. 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH SESSION 

lOF THE 

]\foftl\efn Indik.i\k, ]\fofir\kl ^dl\ool 

^AND 

BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 

It is by far the MoSt PrOSperOlIS SeSSloli ^^^ school has ever seen. 

More off the Old Students have returned ^^^^ ^t any previous time. 

The school was uever in better OOndition, ^^ ^" better shape to do good work. 
Everybody is happy and full of enthusiasm. 

The prospects for the future were never so flattering. 

More than 500 ^^^e already registered for the regular classes ^^ "^*^ y^**^*"— oue-third more ^^*" 

at any previous time. 

Educatorti and patronR of Bchools have iuyestigated for themselvee, and are fully convinced, that by our plan of sectioning the clasaes, a large attendance is 
not a detriment, but one of the best evidences of a schoors worth. 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 

Have been made during the past summer. 

Valuable additions have been made to the Laboratory. 

New books are continually arriving, so that by the winter term the I^itirary Urill he greatly enlarged* 

INSTRUCTION. 

With reference to the character of the instrnction given, its thoroughness, etc., no criticisms are over offered. From the beginning of the school, none but 
experienced instructors have been employed. Now Specialists are placed in charge of each department. 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF ROOMS. 

The greatest difficulty has been to provide suitable accommodations to meet the rapid growth of the school. We are now PREPARED TO MEET THIS 
LAST DIFFICULTY. So many buildings have been erected that the Obiginal idea of asranoinq thk koomb in suites Is being carried out. The rooms in East 
Hall, and many in Stile's Hall have been thus arranged f<ir some time. Work has already commenced in other buildings. Heritage Hall (Flint's Hall) has been re- 
modeled and elegantly fUrntshed. The rooms are carpeted with Brussels carpet, apd supplied with everything that goes to make them home-like. Before the open- 
ing of the Fall term the rooms for students in the Commercial Hall were similarly constructed and furnished, while in the majority of the other buildings the 
rooms were already so arranged. Two students will occupy a suite. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT, 

Since Mrs. Kinsey has taken charge of the Ladies' Department the number of ladies in attendance has constantly increased. Notwithstanding the two 
large buildings and a number of smaller buildings which are occupied exclaslvely by ladies, during the present term we have had some difficulty in providing 
rooms for all. In the future this will not be so. All ol the rooms in Heritage Hall will be used for ladies, and the rooms in two additional buildings will be 
wholly reserved for them. 

There is nothing that gives us greater pleasure than to.be able to provide those comforts for the students, and yet not increase the expense. 

DEPAETMEVTS.— Preparatory, Teachers', BnsinesB, Collegiate, Engineering, Special Science, Mnsical 
Fine Art, Phonographic, Telegraphic, Penmandiip, Elocutionary, Law< Medical, Phrenological and Seview. 
Each Department is complete in itself. See Catalogue. 

With the exception of Law, Instrumental Music, Telegraphy, Phonography and advanced work in Art, students will have the advantage of all these with- 
out extra charge. The attendance being large enables us to have BEaiNNiKO, advamokd, regular axd review classes every term. To accommodate in this way 
is impossible where the attendance is small. 

POSITIONS SECURED. 

. The demand for teachers and business men trained hero is greater than we can supply. All who qualify themselves thoroughly are certain of good paying 
positions. 

The School having representatives from all parts of the United States and the Oaoadas, has unusual fkcilities in this line. 

THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

In connection with the Normal is the most complete Business Ck)llego in the West. It is conducted on the actttal business plan. The attendance being 
large enables us to sustain two sets of offices ; this affords advantages found at no other Commercial School. 

EXPEVSES* — ^Tuition $S per term. Board, with well-furnished room, I1.70 to ^1.90 per week — never exceeding the latter. 
REASON WHY WE CAN AFFORD THE BEST ACCOMMODATION AT THE LOW RATES NAMED. 

The boarding department Is now under our immediate supervision. 

We own the college buildings and boarding houses, and have expended more.than f 200,000 in improvements. We pay no rents, nor are taxes allowed on 
chool property, so that it is evident that we are able to give better accommodations, and at lower rates than where the buildings are owned by outside parties who 
are obliged to pay high rents and taxes. 

Plans and specifications have been received fk-om our architect, Mr. Rose, of South Bend, for a magnificent additional 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. 

This will be the finest building on College Hill. Work will be commenced as soon as at all practicable. No effort or expense has been spared in order that 
the school might be placed in such a condition as would give to students every advantage found at older and endowed institutions, and at an expense not one-third 
so great. 

Test our statements by giving the school a trial. If we do not do our poirt, the traveling expenses of the student to and firom the school will be paid by us. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall term opened August 28 ; First Winter term will open November 6 ; Second Winter term will open January 15, 1884. 
Write to us. We take pleasure in answering all questions. Catalogue mailed free. 

Address H. B. Brqwn, Principal, or O. P. Kinsey, Associate Principal. 
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To Teachers. 



Before subscribing for yoor edttoatlonal 
paper this year, send for a Sample Num- 
ber of the 



iitaliir«»I^ 



*^1f4^Ia* 



which will be mailed to you 



E^ le E E .- 



JYoMee— Its appearance; the new, clear type, and 
the splendid book paper on which it is 
printed. 

iVoMce— the great yariety of Current News. 

Notice — ^its presentation of all the recent Scientific 
Inyostigations. 

iVotiee— the Practical Lessons. 

Notice— ih» Official Matter. 

iVoKee— the articles contributed by the leading 
Educators of Indiana. 

iVoMbe— that you get 16 Large Pages each week. 

NoUoe—ihxkt it will make an Elegant Book of 832 
pages. 



Bead the Sample Number through, then notice our 
Club Bates and 



PREMIUM LIST: 



For a club of 5 subscribers and 910 cash, we will 
mail a copy of Ridpath's Life of Garfield, worth 93. 

For a club of 10 subscribers and $17 60 cash, we 
will mail a copy of Ridpath*s Popular History or 
Wood's Illustrated Natural History, worth $4. 

For a club of 25 subscribers and 937.60 cash we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth 96. 

For a club of 60 subscribers and 976 cash, we will 
express, pro-paid, a 2 vol. set of The People's Cyclo- 
pedia in Library Binding, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art, each worth 916.60. 

For a club of 100 subscribers and 9160 cash, we 
will express, pre-paid, a 3 vol. set of The People's 
Cyclopedia, worth 920, and a copy of Poetry and 
Art, worth 916.60. 

A roll of sample papers, together with the Week- 
ly one year, will be sent to any address on receipt of 
92.00. 

J. M. Oloott Sc Co., 



JndianafoliSf Ind. 



© "DT T HI 

J, M. & I. Rail Eoad. 

Shortest, Best & Most 

Popular Line to 

Lenisville.lTaslivllle, ICemphiB, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

"N^y/v Orleans. 

It is obviously to the adyantage of passengers go- 
ing South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping oars and elearant Parlor 
Cars run between Chioaffo and Louisville daily 
williout change. 

Through Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the ^-JelT' and they ¥rill answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable.*' 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. B. DBBINa, ABs't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office Vandalia Building one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

B. W. M cKBNNA, Snpt., Lonisvine, Ky. 
E. A. FORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ICcShano Bell Foundry 

Manufacture those celebrated Bel's 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Cloccks, Ac. Prices and catalogues 
sent free. Address 
H. McShamx & Co., Baltimore, Hd. 



Jl. 



One can safely predict that it will be the most 
widely circulated work on tbo Ciyil War that has 
been pttl)liBbed. —^oA^on Globe, 

From the opening to its closing chapter is as inter- 
esting as the best written novel. — CMcago Inter' 
0(k- 



AIl the many phases of war are vividly portrayed, 
and that, too, without any sacrifice of the truth of 
hlatory.—New York 2'ribune. 

It tells all about an American volunteer's life in 
camp and field, by day and night. — New York Sun. 

Very correct history. — U. 8. Grant. 

I have no hesitation in recommending your inter- 
esting volume especially to the survivors and chil- 
dren of our own Civil War. — ^W. T. Sherman. 



Profusely illustrated with the etchings of Edwin 
Forbes from actual scenes. 



Selling a thousand copies per week by 
subscription. 

For full particulars address 

J. M. OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



umi 



mTliefle famous Steel Pens com- 

I P^?°k P^}l «<!tionr wd ue 
lp"^^o?JS?e?f^L^'^-^ _ 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.rN.T 





The People's Cyclopedia of TTniyerBal Knowledge. 

9lvi £atedt, (Sfieapk>t, awb 9llodt gompCete Si^ceope^ia ^txMa.hz'^. 
Contains ovkb 68,000 Topics, 6,000 iLtTOTBATiows, 100 Maps. It embraces the wholb cibclk of human 
KNOWLEDGE, and forms a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all useful information It 
is a condensation into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is added 
a VAST amount of important information collected and arranged since othek Cyclopedias wbkb issued —the 
whole brought down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 25,000 sets sold the 

FIBSTYEAR. •> ' 

THE MOST COMPRKHBNSIVB IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARRANGBMBNT. THE MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE- THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE ' 

Sold by subscription only. Agents wanted. For particulars address J. M. Oloott, Indianapolis. 

C incinnati, h amlton 
k DM™ R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

cxirciirirATX and 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tebbb Haute, Vakdalia, Mattoom, 

ST. IjOTJIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and otber information, call 
on Station Agent, or address General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

GEO. 9. 6RISC0M, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

QeD*l Sup't, Qen'l Ticket Agt, 



4 Solid Dally Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
uati and LouisYille. 

2 8olid DaUy Trains (each way) Between St. Louis 
k LouisTille. 



ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI ^ ST, LOUIS 

• or ST. LOUIS df LOUISVILLE, 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE, 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUIS & CINCINNATI, 

BBT Ask for tickets yia 0. & M. Railway. For sale 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North; 
and South. W. W. PEABODT.Gen'l Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUCK.Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

OtneinnaH. 
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ANHOUHIIEHEHT! 



THE I?,OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chineiy is an important feature. Labgra- 
toiies, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 

THEO. 



pmAmmumi 



A CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

Every Instrument we sell must prore as represented, or It may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Oall and see us, whether yon wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

INDJANAPOU^ INJy, 



TnAmmc scttooi 



-FOB 



KINDERGABTNERS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman*s Training School for Kindergartners 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, Octob 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



3^^^. Soi'd'wu i^aUtnuu, 



La Porte, Ind 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SEMINARY. 




The Serenth Annual Session of the IndianapolisJBeminary opens September 12, 
1883, under the direction of Junius B. Roberts and Eli. F. Brown, successors to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappes. Sxclnsirely for ladies and misses. Full course for 
graduation. All grades receired, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher instltations to which women are admitted. Special departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boardera reoeiyed'into the fSunily of the resident Principal. Address 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 345 N, Pennsylvania St.y 
IndianapgliSi bid. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOFND IN CLOTH. 
DUSURPASSEP — In all the Essentlalfl of Qoqd RMtdenu . 

In Mechanioal '^(^^^¥£[2^ 

180 HililTSTRATIOlTS* (^^ °^ which are fnll-page) engraved from original drawings and'oirpsunHngs.'^naKTspeci- 
aUy for this scriesTy PETER MORAN, ALICE BARBER. S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE. LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artiste. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The province of a Reading Book is to famish proper material for teachii^r reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modem tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as "learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modem * 'variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration er completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have ^presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main pointe taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in ite expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of agtadialinaeaseof the vocahdary, which 
aUawed only a Umited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. ....^ 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of jSi.SO. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

E- u. BUTIaESR & CO.. Publishers^ 



INDIANA AGENT, J, Jf. 



TOWBR8, I 



18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



F o ze 



zsx a- s ze's 



— Patettt— 

^RAWING 

•^ TABLET 



The fihct that this is the only System of Drawing 'which has giren entire latis- 
fihction in the Public Schools, has gained for it not only a national bat a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points op Superiority 



over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a' long and successftal experience in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

3. The exercises are practical and usefUl, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a fbll elementary course in Stigmographic, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

5. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a yearns work, and 
containing more Daawlng paper than the corresponding book of any other 
Series' 

7. They are convenient in size and form. The different sheets of the Tablets 
are fkstened together in a manner which makes it impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novdty is thus secored and the 
pnpirs interest constantly maintained. 

8. A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the sutject of Drawing, are famished to teachers tno of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3,4, for first introduction or examination, per doz • $2.00 
No. 5,6.7,8, '« •* " «« • 3.00 

Address J. M. Qloott, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



ASK FOR 



DIXON'S 



AMERICAN 



Graphite Pencils 



S-Soft. 
S M — Soft Medium, 

M'Medium. 

H-Hard. 
VH-Very Hard. 



J05- DIXON CnUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J, 



THE nfPERTAT. mOHWAT. ZM:-'^^... 

The best subscription book published, mt contains more solid sense to tne 
square inch than any other book published.*' If you want to make money, donH 
Call to take an agency for this book. AddrMS 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Woman ""^^ "TefnjteratKset 

BT \ FRANCES E. WILLABD }- preset op thx 

"V7", O. T. XT. 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great Interest felt In th 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country will m akethe de 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a temperance order ,ever 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformation ' at heart, will desir« 
copj. Sxpepfively bound, 33 ftall-page illustrations, price f2.60. 

9* Iff. OLCOTT, Iiidi»iiaiK>lis< 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 

-A^zixiouxicezxiexits. 

The LiATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Sertes. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALSEIMEB'8 GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. ■ 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matten 
o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on application. 

TH POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAOO As CO., Publisliers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all You Veed 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 
Amb Aim ^M to make the boet Desk 
liilw IIHlI In the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"O^e SnU^lioti of l:f^e^e ^)ci^ itt 

4ni T ^^Y^«&^ o' our own make, with the beet Edinburgh imprint ; un- 
VrAODGS equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22,18, and 30 inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ev^r Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price I1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. AU Manufactured iy 

A. H. ANDREWS As CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, ?2 S. Penn. St,, Indianapolb, Ind. 




Important Announcement 

The Ninth Edition of the Peoplx*b Gtclopkdia has been enriched bv the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated In anj* work 
of reference. 

These new maps— embracing every State and Territory in the Unlon--«re 
drawn and engraved from the latest surveys, add printed from the finest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very ftill and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the PsoPLE*s Cyclopedia the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two small maps 
and diagrams. It thus gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the " Pkoplk*6*' far excels all other Encyclopedias. 

These new maps have been produced at a icost of many thosand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increased 
the cost of the manufiftcture. We have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) $14.50 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) 16.50 " " 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.50 ** «* 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge. (3 vol. ed.) 18.00 «« ** 

InHalfTurkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 20.00 " •* 

Owing to the increased size of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prices. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our efforts to ftimish the people with a Cyclopedia best adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. 

Very BespectfUlly, • 

J. M. OLCOTT. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Perry & Co. 

Steel Pens. 

A9* Samples and prices of 8c?ux>l Pens sent on application ."VK 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole ftgents for the United Stotes. }■ ^S'W "STOZ^^. 
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The Yellow fever is abating in Mexico. 

Bancroft, the historian, celebrated his eighty -third 
birthday, at Newport, K. I., on Wednesday last. 

Mathew Arnold is about to visit this cpuntry. He 
comes on a vacation of six months, without loss of sal- 
ary. 

The British government will expend J30,000,000 
next year -in extending railways through the wheat 
regions of India. 

The preparations for war between China and France 
are not so active as was supposed. China is making no 
serious preparations. 

The Official Joirnal of the Russian Government de- 
nies that Russia is making preparations for war on the 
Austrian and German frontiers. 

Tuesday' aflernoon and night heavy rain and snow 
fell in Eastern Vermont, the weight of the snow in 
some places injuring apj)le trees. 

There are numerous cases of typhoid fever in Boston, 
attributed to bad water. An epidemic of that disease 
is predicted for New York this fall. 

Ireland has good crops i^v autumn harvest. This is 
matter for universal rejoicing. The agitation of the 
"Irish question," though still up, is more peaceful. 

The sevent^'-third annual fair of the St. Louis Agri- 
cultural and the Mechanical Society has been in session 
this week. It is said the attendance reached 100,000. 

Smuggling Chinese across the border from British 
Columbia, according to the report of a treasury agent 
sent to investiimte the matter, has become a thriving 
business. 

On Wednesday last the magnificent buildings of the 
Pittsburg Exposition Society was completely destroy- 
ed by fire. The loss of the buildings and the exhibits 
reaches 81,000.000. 

Lord Chief- Justice Coleridge, of Kngland iu at this 
time visiting the United States as theguest of the New 
York State Har Association. Lord Coleridge ranks 
third in the British realm, the Queen being first, and 
Lord Cairus second. 



The Supreme court of Dakota has decided tuat the 
commission which located the capital of Dakota at 
Bismark was illegal and therefore that whole business 
falls to the ground. 

Tin) Jewish New Year's Day occurred from six o'clock 
p. M., Monday last to six o'clock p. m. on Tuesday. 

The day as celebrated is known as the Bosh-hashan. 
ah, the first day of the Month Tishri. It marks with 
the Jews the 5645th year in the age of the world. 

The lay delegates to the South East Indiana Con- 
ference organized at Columbus Ind. September 28. The 
first Business was to elect delegates to the General 
Conference next June, which resulted in the electon 
of Wm. Newkirk of Connersville and P. S. Carson as 
delegates, Hon. A. C. Downey and W. S. Swingle 
alternates. 

The following important action was taken in regard 
to Asbury University, viz: Eesolved, that we as 
Methodist laymen in convention assembled do here- 
by request our conference now in session, to assume 
as part of obligation (to meet the DePauw bequest) the 
sum of S15,000.00 with interest to be paid annually at 
7 per cent. 

The Board of Trustees of Absury University, togeth- 
er with Hon. W. C. De Pauw, Bishop Bowman, and 
others meet in this city Oct. 4. Of the $L50,000 requir- 
ed to secure the DePauw bequest $137,000 were report- 
ed raised. It is not known what Mr. DePauw will do 
but it is thought he will endow the college liberally. The 
board will meet for final action Oct. 24. 

The young King Alphonso of Spain recently visited 
Germany. Upon his return he paid his respects to 
the French Republic by calling upon the officials at 
Paris. The fanatical elements among the citizens ot 
the republic hooted and hissed the king. Whereat the 
Spanish government and people are greatly incensed. 
Kings who seek the special friendship of Bismarck can 
scarcely hope to be adored by the French people. 

The clergymen of St. Louis have formally declared 
the Downing High License law operative in that city, 
despite Judge Noonan^s decisions and have called upon 
Gov, (Crittenden to convoke an extra session of the 
Missouri Legislature. The saloons in St. Louis have 
been re-opened on Sunday since Judge Noonan's de- 
cision; but the clergy will insist that the Legislature 
shall make the law specially applicable to that city. 
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The Planets for October. 

Jupiter is morning star, rising about midnight and 
reaching the meridian by sunrise. 

On the 19th Jupiter and Mars will be in conjunction. 
The conjunction will occur at one o'clock p. m. At 
eleven o'clock on the 19th at which time they rise, they 
will be about one degree apart. The ruddy hue of Mars 
and the golden color of Jupiter iorm ai^ interesting con- 
trast, and exposein a strikingmanner the individuality 
of the two planets. On the 27th, Jupiter will be in 
quadrature with the sun. 

Saturn is morning star rising about eight o'clock dur- 
ing the first part of the month and at half-past six 
o'clock on the Slst. The star is easily recognized by its 
softer, paler hue. It is located near the Pleiades. 

Mars is morning star, and ranks third in importance. 
An event of much interest occurs during the month in 
the progress of Mars. On the 24th, Majrs passes direct- 
ly before the cluster of stars in the constellation of Can- 
cer, known as Praesepe. This cluster is easily seen by 
* the naked eye, and on the night of the 24th, will present 
a most interesting appearance. 

Uranus and Neptune are both morning stars, but are 
not visible to the unaided eye. 

Mercury will be morning star after the 6th. By 
sharp watch the planet may be seen about the 20th) 
just before sun rise. 
I Venus is evening star, but is so near the sun that no 
interest attaches to her appearance. 



Eelipses in Oetober. 

ECLIPSE OP THE MOON. 

There will be a partial eclipse of the moon on the 26th, 
visible in the United States and on the Pacific Ocean. 

The eclipse will commence at 1 h. 2 m. a. m., New 
York time. The middle of the eclipse will occur at 1 h. 
58 m. A. M. The eclipse will end 2 h. 64 m. a. m.. 
As but twenty-eight one-hundredths of the moon's di- 
ameter is obscured, the phenomenon is remarkable for 
being the only lunar eclipse visible in this latitude dur- 
ng the year. 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

An annular eclipse of the sun will occur on the 30th, 
visible on the Pacific coast of North America and Asia. 
As the ring of sunlight surrounding the moon's dark 
disk will be invisible in this region, the event will be of 
little importance. An annular eclipse, though a beauti- 
ful phenomenon, bears no comparison to a total one in 
scientific importance. 



Constitution of the Sun. 
In a paper presented to the French Academy (Comfes 
HenduSj xcvi., 136) Faye gives his reasons for believing 
that our sun and the other large self-luminous heavenly 
bodies have not yet arrived at either a solid or a liquid 
ptftte, but are gaseous all the way to the centers. Other- 



wise, he says, the heat from within, and the surface, con- 
sequently, would soon become covered with a solid, non- 
luminous crust. 

Cagniard-Latour has, however, proved by means of 
very remarkable experiments, that a gaseous mass can 
acquire the density of a liquid without changing its 
state of aggregation, provided both temperature and 
pressure are high enough at one time. If, then, the exter- 
nal strata of the solar atmosphere,where all matter is in 
an elementary or dissociated state should cool sufficient- 
ly for the elements to enter into chemical combination, 
if the vapors ofnietallic calcium, magnesium, and silicium 
mixed with oxygen there, on cooling should form clouds 
of lime, magnesia, and silica, for example, these clouds 
would sink to the interior, where they would again be 
dissociated, while at the same time they would drive 
the hotter particles upward, so that an approximately 
uniform temperature would be maintained until the 
whole mass had gradually cooled to such an extent as 
to assume the liquid and afterward the solid state. 

Faye bases his hypothesis on the spectroscopic obser- 
vations of many years, and on Carriugton's study of 
sun spots, which show that the currents are all in zones 
parallel to the equator, while there are none from the 
equator toward the pole. Besides this, the flattening of 
the sun and the slow motion of sun spots near the poles 
are more easily explained on this hypothesis of Faye 
than on those hitherto in vogue. — Scientific American. 



International Electrical Society. 

An international society of electricians has been form- 
ed in Paris, France, under the presidency of the Minis- 
ter of Posts and Telegraphs, the society to be universal 
and not confined to professional electricians ; but it is 
intended to include s^li persons who are interested in 
the advancement of electrical science. Correspondence 
may be addressed to the Organization Committee of the 
Society of Electricians, 99 Kue de Grenelle, Paris. 



Convention of Ornithologists. 
Messrs.Allen, Cones, and Browster have signed a call 
for a convention of American ornithologists, to be held 
in New York city, for the purpose of founding 
an American Ornithologists' Union The object of the 
union will be the promotion of social and scientific in- 
tercourse between American ornithologists and their 
co-operation in whatever may tend to the advancement 
of ornithology in North America. 



Doable Artesian Well. * 



Selma has the most wonderful artesian well in the world. 
Two separate streams of water of entirely difierent pro- 
perties flow from this well. This effect is produced by the 
insertion of a two inch pipe within afour inch tube. TJift 
larger pipe descends four hundred feet; the water hasjio 
mineral qualities and is very cold. The inner j 
seven hundred feet ; the water is strongly imprefl 
with sulphur and iron, and compared with the i 
ature of the twin stream, is quite warm.- 
Times, 
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Ho Heed of Federal Aid. 

Our people are able and willing to maintain a pub- 
lic school system ; they will do so undoubtedly without 
federal aid. It was doubted a hundred years ago if re- 
ligion could flourish without government subsidies. 
A church separate from the State was then the dream 
only of fanatics, and yet now we see how injurious that 
connection was, how it subordinated to government 
control the greatest forces that have moved humanity. 
It is the free church that is evangelizing the world ; it 
is the free school — free from federal aid or interference, 
grounded in the affections and sustained in the judg- 
ment of every community — that is to conquer and 
banish illiteracy. — Louisville Courier-Journal. 



/ Federal Aid Heeded. 

The Inter-state Educational Convention held at 
Louisville, recently, with a representation of twenty- 
four States, declared that federal aid was absolutely 
necessary to education, in order to perpetuate free in- 
stitutions, having in view the inability of certain States 
and Territories to maintain efficient common school 
systems without assistance. 



The True Education. 



The true education is to unfold and direct aright 
our whole nature. Its office is to call forth power of 
every kind — power of thought, affection, will, and out- 
ward action; power to adopt good ends firmly, and to 
pursue them efficiently; power to govern ourselves, 
and to influence others ; power to gain and to spread 
happiness. Heading is but an instrument ; education 
is to teach its best use. The intellect was created not 
to receive passively a few words, dates, facts, but to be 
active for the acquisition of truth. Accordingly, edu- 
cation should labor to inspire a profound love of truth, 
and to teach the processes of investigation. — Channing. 



^. 



Women as PharmaoistB. 



Public sentiment is gradually advancing to the point 
of preparing women for practical vocation in any line 
of work that may be suited to her ph^^sical constitu- 
tion and to her tastes. Pharmacy presents an open 
field for her careful and painstaking labor. The recent 
opening of the Louisville School of Pharmacy for 
Women proved to be a success. The institution was 
incorporated early in the present year, and notwith- 
standing the novelty of the project, and the strong op- 
position which it, like all new movements for the ad- 
vancement of women, was compelled to meet at the 
outset, its firwt course was successful beyond the expec- 
tation of its founders. Every true philanthropist will 
wish it good success, and trust it may fully demonstrate 
the fitness of women for honorable and useful service 
in this important branch of labor. 



Simplifloation Heeded. 

The great need of our educational system to-day is 
simplification. We have made many improvements, 
or at least additions, but have withdrawn nothing to 
make room for them. We have added drawing and 
music, and we have done well ; we have added the ele- 
ments of science in some places, which was well ; but 
where have we made room for them in the course al- 
ready full? We are now teaching too much, and too 
poorly. The main thing the young child needs ip to 
learn to read, to write and to count ; and by teaching 
these slowly and surely we best secure healthy mental 
growth. We give children so much to do that they 
cannot either read or write well after two years at 
school, which is quite time enough if properly taught. 
— Sujp't J. A. MacAlister, Philadelphia. 



Too Much Supervision. 

We have too much supervision and too little work in 
our schools. The manner of our teaching is something 
like this: Some women teachers are hired to teach 
the children; an under master is hired to supervise the 
female teachers ; a head master is hired to supervise 
the under masters, and then there are supervisors to 
supervise the masters ; then there is a school committee 
to supervise the supervisors — all of them, except, per- 
haps, the last drawing large salaries, and the members 
of the committee get their expenses. And all of this 
money comes from the school fund. Now, as we have 
efficient masters who do their duty, and female teachers 
who, without doubt, do their part, it would, in my 
judgment be better to pay them the cost of the super- 
vising. In other words, pay the teachers well for 
good work actually performed, and not pay for so 
much theory and supervision. — Benj. F. Butler. 



The School Partly Eesponsible. 

The public generally, and most teachers, says a con- 
temporary, confound the various kinds of education. 
These are the education of the family, the education of 
society, the education of the church, the education 
given by the business world, and the formal education 
of the school. It ought to be generally understood 
that young people are more largely the product of these 
four spheres of spontaneous education than of the for- 
mal and set education of the school. A failure to re- 
cognize this opens the door to all sorts of senseless 
attacks on school education. Friends of the school 
have claimed too much for it. The truth is, that it is 
but one of the factors which ministers to the develop- 
ment of the child. It will not necessarily make a boy 
honest if his parents are thieves, or a lover of his kind 
if society about him is selfish, or pious if the circle in 
which he moves is impure and irreligious. The school 
ministers in a special sense to his intellectual life, and 
indirectly to his entire development. All that can be 
truthfully said is, that a boy, taught in a good school, 
will be less inclined to be dishonest, selfish, impure, 
and a follower of evil, than one whose tutors have been 
the street and evil companionship. — Exchange, 
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mi^ loard :(|ttc»tion8 for September. 



Theory of Teaching. 

1. State the different purposes the teacher should have in view 

in conducting a recitation in the First Reader. 

2. What are the characteristics of a good recitation ? 

3. What are the evil effects of punishment of any kind ? When 

proper to be administered? 

4. State the proper and the improper uses of fear as a motive to 

right conduct. 

5. 'What different aims should the teacher have in conducting 

a recitation in the Fourth Reader from those appropriate 
to the First Reader grade ? 



7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

I. 

3. 

3' 

I 



Beading. 

What is. the middle pitch, the high, the low? When is each 

used. 5, 5. 

What are some of the chief errors to be avoided in reading 

poetry ? 10. 

What evil results from the error regarding punctuation, that it 

is to guide the voice rather than show the sense ? 10. 

Mention five uses of the dictionary in connection with the 

reading lesson. 2 each. 

What use do you make of the preface or introduction to the 

reading books ? 10. 

Read a paragraph of prose and a stanza of poetry selected by 

the Superintendent. 25 each. 



Physiology. 

What office is performed by the ligaments of the joints? 
What is the difference between voluntary and involuntary 

muscles ? 
What functions are performed by theskin ? 
What are the different kinds of organic substances used for 

food? 
How do you account for the sensation of hunger and thirst? 
What is the effect of alchohol upon the tissues ? 
Give brief directions for the preservation of the teeth. 
Describe the process of assimilation. 
In what organs does a change in the blood take place as 

the result of respiration ? 
What are the supposed functions of the cerebellum ? 



Arithmetie. 

Add, MDCCCXLI, DCXL, MlV, CCrXIX. 5, 5. 

A owned 3-7 of a vessel and sold to B 4-9 of his share, and to 
C 2-5 ; what part did he still own ? 5, 5. 

Tell, by inspection, how many decimal places 9-25 will require 
when reduced to d^'cimals. What law determines this?* 

What will be t- e profits on 4 gals, of wine costing $4.10 a gal., 
that is sold at 20 cts. a gill? 

A ditch is 150 m. long, 15 dm. deep, 3m. wid^ at the top, and 
20 dm. wide at the bottom; what did it cost to dig it at 
50 cts. a cu. m. ? 5, 5. 

A and R in exchanging farms value them respectively at $50. 15, 
and $56 per acre ; if B's is really Worth $52 an acre, what 
is the real worth of A's? 5, 5. 

If $6,000 6 per cent stock be sold at 90, and the pioceeds in- 
vested in 10 per cent stock at 155, what will be the change in 
income? 5, 5. 

A square piece of land contains 8io,coo sq. ft.; the owner 
divide's it into 4 equal squares by two streets crosising each 
other 100 ft. wide; what is the length of a side of each 
piece? Make diagram. 5,5. 

A cow is tethered by a rope 40 ft. long; from how much 

ground can she eat the grass? 5, 5. 

At what rate must I buy a 6 per cent stock to make as good 

an income as from a 5 per cent at 75 ? Analysis. 5, 5. 



Orammar- 

How are sentences classified according to their use ? Illustrate 
each class with a sentence. 

What is a collective noun ? When is a collective noun singu- 
lar ? When plural ? Illustrate. 

What is the difference between an infinitive and a participle? 

Kxplain how an adjective both limits and enlarges the sense of 
a noun. 

What in an idiom ? Gi«A_fln example. 

Correct the foIlo'" 'e reasons for your corrections: 

Whom do mcf 

My father al' and I to accompany him. 



A fondness for show is, of all follies, the most vain. 

Our parents did not study grammar as we do. 

What signifies fair words without good deeds. 

Give the etymology and syntax of each word in the following 
sentence: The President having given his* assent, the bill 
became a law. 

Parse ivhaf and you in the sentence. What do you mean ? 

Re-write the following sentence, restoring capitals and punctu- 
ation marks: 

Whatever happens exclaims mary i am the wife of the prince of 
Spain crown rank life all shall go before i take any other 
bus' and. 

Write a newspaper paragraph descriptive of some casuality. 



Spelling- 

When do we duplicate the final consonants of monosyllables in 
the addition of suffixes. 10. 

How do you teach the use of diacritical marks, and to what ex- 
tent do you use them in written exercises? 10. 

Mention two uses of silent letters. 5, 5. 

Have the following words the same sound of 0: God, not, dog} 
Write them with diacritical marks. 4, 2, 2, 2. 

What is the sound of the syllable tion in nation, etc., and how 
is it often mispronounced? 5, 5* 

Spell ten words dictated by the Superintendent. 50. 



XT. S. History. 

1. From what years do the Spanish, English and French explora- 

tions respeciively date? 

4 off for each error. 

2. How long a time elapsed between the beginning of the period 

of discovery and that of permanent colonization? Name the 
points from which each may be dated. 2 pis., 5 each. 

3. What striking similarity exists in the causes leading to the 

founding of the colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania? 10. 

4. Give three reasons why, in your judgment, Massachusetts and 

Virginia played such prominent parts in the colonial history 
of our nation? 3 off for each error. 

5. What spirit characterized Penn in his founding of Penrfsylvania, 

and state some proofs of it? 2 pts., 5 each. 

6 and 7. Give a brief account of colonial times respecting, ist. 

Roads. 2d. Manufactures. 3d. Social customs. 4th. 

Dress. 5th. Religion. 5 pts., 4 each. 

8. State the territory occupied chiefly by the Spanish, Dutch, En- 

glish and French explorers at the time when their colonies 
were established. 1st two, 2 each; 2d two, 3 each. 

9. Which of the four inter-colonial wars was the most important? 

What was the chief cause leading thereto, and what do you 
regard as the most significant result springing out of it? 

1st pt., 2; 2d pt., 4; 3d pt., 4. 

10. State something concerning the literature of the days preceding 

the Revolution. 10. 



Geography. 

Give the location and form of each of the oceans. 



2. Define climate. State two causes for the variation of tempera- 

ture in different parts of the earth. What are zones? 

2, 4, 4. 

3. Give the situation and boundary of the United States? 

5» 5- 

4. What two large peninsulas form a part of Mexico? 

5. 5. 

5. Name the States which border on the Gulf of Mexico. 

10. 

6. Describe the distribution of moisture in the United States. 

10. 

7. In what regions are the largest cities of the United States situ- 

ated? 16. 

8. Into what branches is the government of the United Slates di- 

vided ? Of.what bodies does Congress consist? 5, 5. 

9. Of what two contrasting regions does Europe consist? Where 

is the White sea? 5, 5. 

10. Describe the surface and climate of Great Biitain and Ireland. 

5» 5- 

For the State Board of Education : 

JOHN W. HOLCOMBE, 
Sup^t. Public Instruction^ President, 
GEO. P. BROWN, 

FresU State Normal School, Secretary, 
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Edncational Value of Botany. 

NABY FOLEY, STATR NORMAL ftCHOOL. 

All processes of training have for their end the culture of the in- 
dividual) and different views as to what the true result of this train- 
ing should be, lead to the various methods of education. In order 
that the true object be accomplished, the powers of the mind must 
be harmoniously developed, the individual taught to observe closely, 
remember distinctly, reflect clearly, and to think and act independ- 
ently. 

Whether he be able to do this depends almost wholly upon the 
training he receives. Those things must be taught which will pro- 
duce these desirable results. 

We find the study of nature in its different forms ver) valuable 
both for information and mental discipline. No matter how, when 
or where we study nature we always find something new, interest- 
ing and profitable. Her student does not weary, because at each 
step he finds something to lure him on, something which tempts 
him to further investigation, until he ends his work feeling that he 
has learned but little of what there is to be known. The love of 
this study grows with its pursuit. What earnestness, zeal and de- 
light do we see manifested by those who have spent years in the 
work ! How much are all indebted to them for the results of their 
labors ? They inspire us with a portion of their enthusiasm. In 
this realm we do not find any study of more pleasure or profit than 
that of Botany. Let us recall some of the things the pupils ought to 
do and learn in his study of the vegetable kingdom, and try to dis- 
cover some of the benefits derived from it. It is not wise to defer 
this study until late in the school life, and then try to accomplish 
much in a few weeks or months. There is a great deal that can be 
comprehended by young pupils. Close observation is needed, and 
this is something in which children delight. They are active, and 
the ideas gained in childhood are frequently permanent. Some- 
thing should be taught each year, and when the pupils' minds are 
sufficiently developed, a thorough study should be made of the sub- 
ject as a whole. The pupil must first gain an idea of the general- 
plan of vegetation, which should afterwards lead to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with field, forest and garden. It is well to begin with the 
seed, the simplest form of the plant. Let all the possibilities of the 
seed be seen ; have the child experiment with it for himself, not 
only with one kind but with various kinds. From this he can pass 
to the study of the fully developed plant. There will be much to 
learn about one plant if it be studied thoroughly. The pupil will 
then be prepared to study others understandingly, and to observe 
their likenesses and differences. The study of these three parts of 
the plant in their varied forms will occupy some time. While doing 
this, the pupil is constantly using the knowledge he possesses of the 
vegetable world, and greatly adding to its extent and value. He 
should be required to draw figures illustrating the different forms 
studied. This should be continued all through the work, and the 
power pupils gain in this direction will be surprising to one who 
has never used this method. Much time will need to be spent on 
the leaf. The pupil will be greatly interested in its outline, form 
and structure. He will see a great deal in things that he has been 
looking at for years and perhaps has really not seen. What is 
learned here may be applied to the parts of the flowers later on in 
his work. Careful observation should be made of the arrangement 
the leaves and the stem. Great variety will be found. Underlying 
this, there are mathematical laws which pre-determine their arrange- 
ment, and the certainty of their truth is one of the greatest charms 
in its study. We now have an idea of those parts of the plant 
which enable it to live and grow, but if this were all, when the 
plant died, the species would be extinct, so different organs are 
placed in the plant to give it power to re-produce itself. Hence 
we have the flower, the fruit and the seed. Buds of a peculiar 
kind are produced, and from these come the flower,, and all that 
has been found true of leaf-buds may be applied to flower-buds. 



But we find flowers forming clusters of many different kinds, and 
these must be made familiar to the pupil. Actual observation of 
the different forms is the only way in which these can be learned. 

There exists great difference in the organs of reproduction in 
plants. Other parts are alike in different plants, but the^^e are al- 
ways different. If we find them alike the plants are of the same 
kind, hence we may determine the species in this way. As so much 
depends upon these organs, and as they meet us in every conceiv- 
able form, we must carefully study them. The flower appears. Take 
a perfect one first, one that is simple. Learn its parts or organs,its 
plan, modification of that plan, position and form of its parts, their 
arrangement in the bud and form of each. In a short time we be- 
hoM the fruit and last, but not least, the seed. In it we find the 
embryo or germ, the important part, that upon which all others 
depend. This contains the undeveloped plant, and all its seeds are 
to be placed in proper conditions to produce the mature plant. What 
a change from a tiny seed to a full grown organism! Growth causes 
this wonderful change. How this takes place, the materials of 
which the plant is formed, and the steps in the process are things 
which are of great interest and importance. We must next see how 
the material is put together, how the plant acts in growing, what 
kind of food is necessary for it, how it takes it, and what changes 
are performed upon it in the plant. From the study of individuaU 
we pass to the study of plants for the purpose ot discovering 
likenesses and differences, and in the end for the purpose of classifi- 
cation. The analysis of plants now commences, and here the value 
of knowledge gained from previous study clearly manifests itself. 
There are some discouragements to be met ; a good deal of patient 
work and careful study is required, but the pleasure of discovery is 
a recompense for all this, and as the work progresses, the difliculties 
will be fewer, and a rapid increase of power in this direction will 
follow as a result. 

What do we expect from this work? Much, if it be properly 
done. All Nature is spread out before the beginner as one heter- 
ogenious mass. He is to be led to see that it is a great whole, 
made up of comparatively few classes, each class composed of num« 
berless individuals bearing close resemblances to each other. That 
in the apparent confusion there is a wonderful plan, which under- 
lies it all, and which only an Infinite Mind could have devised. 
That each one of these countless organisms is perfect in its plan 
and structure, and that the laws which determine its arrangement 
never fail. The student of Botany learns to keep his eyes open and 
to notice very closely what he sees. This habit of close observa- 
tion, once formed will always remain, and be of the greatest value 
to its possessor. How deficient we are in this respect we do not 
really know until our knowledge is tested, when we shall find that 
our observation has been very loose indeed, that we are mistaken 
with regard to many simple things of which we would be ashamed 
to acknowledge our ignorance. It teaches us to take nothing for 
granted. We must be perfectly certain of what we assert. No- 
where do we meet with more perfect classification than in this 
field. The training received by the mind in performing this tends 
to its development. The mind comprehends the perfection of the 
system it is studying. It becomes accustomed to classifying know- 
ledge, and can attempt to do so in sciences in which it is more diffi- 
cult than in this one. And as only that knowledge is of real bene- 
fit which we can classify and arrange, we can appreciate anything 
which will help us in this respect. It may be said that ihe names 
are difficult, that there are many terms to apply. It is true, and it 
is excellent discipline for the mind. To learn these names, remem- 
ber them, apply them instantly and correctly in every case requires 
great study and care; but it strengthens the mind so much that it is 
repaid for its work. It has gained power which will enable it to 
conquer more serious difficulties in other lines of study. From a 
study of plants we are led to see the processes which take place 
within them; their likeness to the functions of animals is manifest, 
the wonderful life force in them is brought so vividly before us that 
we feel a new interest in them, a sympathy with them, they seem 
nearer to us than before, we are more careful of them, and hold 
their lives in higher estimation. 

All that we meet with in the vegetable world is beautiful, and ' 
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close study reveals more and more beauty to us, beauty in color and 
form, sometimes as much in a common weed as in a iiighly prized 
plant, and beauty in plan, structure and variety. This study in- 
creases our love for the beautiful, leads us to seek it, and enjoy it 
when found. The mind initinctively turns from this to admire 
what is beautiful in the human soul, and is gradually led from this 
to the good and the true which is the beautiful in human character. 
Great benefit arises from sketching the parts of various plants. 
It causes us to observe more closely, gives expression to the ideal 
we have in our minds, makea our knowledge permanent, and in 
addition is the means of great improvement in drawing. Nature 
has many imitators. Her beautiful forms have been used as mod- 
els for ages. All that we see that is beautiful in form is taken al- 
most wholly from Nature. The architect is indebted to her, also 
the painter. Observe closely our most beautiful buildings, beau- 
tiful articles of furniture, ornaments, the many things which beau- 
tify our homes ; all these and much more which we must see no 
matter where we look, prove that Nature has been the source from 
which these forms have been derived. What gre^t pleasure have 
we experienced from reading the works of Nature's poets ! How 
clearly do they bring before us the beautiful thoughts with 
which she inspired them. They teach us to see new beauties in 
these wx)rks of the Divine Being, and lead us to nobler thoughts and 
feelings. In this study there will be discovered the importance of 
vegetable life, the beneficial effect it exerts on climate, and the in- 
jurious results which follow a wholesale destruction, such as has 
been taking place in the United States for the last thirty years. 
The means of remedying this should be made a part of the pupiPs 
knowledge, and interest should be awakened so tliat each may do 
all in his power to counteract the evil, and lend others to do the 
same. The cultivation of the soil will be found to be one of the 
most noble occupations in which man can be engaged, and one reas- 
on for this is because of the opportunity it affords to become ac- 
quainted with the wonderful phenomena of vegetable life. Finaly, 
as a result of this, the individual better understands the world in 
which he lives, his views of creaticm become broader and nobler, 
and each plant he sees is a living thing which tells a wonderful sto- 
ry to the willing listener. He is inspired with a desire to obtain a 
knowledge of other sciences, and forms habits of close observation 
and reflection. He sees in the great benefit which this is to man- 
kind, and thfr perfect and wonderful plan within it, the goodness 
and- wisdom of the Creator, who in this evidence of his power has 
done so much for our comfort and happiness. 



GENERAL knOwl- 



ItemB for Teachers. 



[Chas. B. McBrlde, County Superintendent, Floyd County.] 

1 . Select seats for your pupils and permit no changing during 
the entire term. 

2. Do not allow your pupils to communicate with one another 
during study hours for any purpo.se whatever. 

3. Govern your school with firmness and resolution, but also 
with affability. Don't govern the life out of it. 

4. Urge every pupil to bring a slate to school, and all, except 
the very little ones, to bring writing books also. 

5. Avoid being boisterous in the school room, yet speak suffici- 
ently loud for your pupils all to hear you. 

6. Never permit a* pupil to leave his seat during school, except 
to recite his lessons, or in case of emergency. If he needs assistance 
wait on him between recitations, or explain when he comes to re- 
cite. 

7. Do npt have two recitations in the same grade in immediate 
succession, unless writing be one of them. 

8. Go slowly and be sure your pupils understand everything 
over which they pass. Test their knowledge by frequent reviews. 
. 9. Encourage neatness and order in everything your pupils un- 
dertake. Don't accept a blotted, scratched-up manuscript or give 
credit for work only half done. 

10. Select questions outside of the book on the branches your 



pupils are studying and endeavor to give them a 
edge of the branches. 

11. Never ask a question and then add a portion of the answer 
in order to suggest the remainder to the pupil. Let him give the 
answer complete without any assistance from you. 

12. Nothing, except mere matters of form should be learned by 
rote. Avoid mechanical methods of teaching and encourage your 
pupils to express their own ideas in their own words. 

13. Arrange your classes during recitation so you can face both 
them and the school at the same time, and have each pupil rise to 
recite . 

14. Call and dismiss classes by signal. You may economize 
time by calling one class by the same signal that dismisses another. 

15. Have your pupils come in promptly after intermission. 
It would be well to allow a specified time for every pupil to be in 
his seat. 

16. Keep your school room neat and clean and hold every pupil 
responsible for the condition of the floor under his desk. 

17. Do not permit your pupils to mark or deface the desks, 
walls, out-buildings, apparatus or any of the property in your pos- 
session. Preserve it as if it were your own. 

18. Require your pupils to use a moist sponge, rubber, or cloth 
in erasing the examples or other work from their slates. 

19. Practice neatness and cleanliness both in person and in dress; 
be polite and courteous, and with a little encouragement your pupils 
will follow your example. 

20. Guard well the health and the morals of your pupils, and 
be sure that the methods of instruction that you use are such as tend 
to the normal development of the faculties of the mind. 

21. Avoid the use of such epithets as drone, blockhead, dunce 
and everything of their nature. If you want your pupils to treat 
you with respect you must treat them with respect. 

22. Teach first the **how" and afterward the "why" and let all 
your work be just as practical as possible. , 

23. Encourage out-door exercise among your pupils during in- 
icrmission when the weather is favorable, but prohibit them from 
playing in the rain, and don't suffer any scuffling or romping in the 
school room. 

24. Keep your room well ventilated, and in the proper temper, 
ature, and guard your pupils against sitting in draughts of cold air 
or taking off articles of clothing after play time. 

25. Ask questions during recitations that will deVelop thought 
in your pupils, and avoid the use of those that may be answered by 
a single **yes" or "no." 

26. Correct every little irregularity as soon as you perceive it. 
The longer you permit it to exist the more trouble you will finally 
have getting rid of it. 

27. Sweep, dust and arrange your school room after the close of 
the school in the evening. 

28. If possible, get a few pictures and flowers and place them in 
your school room. They will add much to its cheerfulness. 

29. Never prescribe a definite punishment for an anticipated 
offense. Wait until the offense is committed and then mete out the 
punishment it deserves. 

30. Tolerate no snapping of fingers to attract your attention. 
Let the right hand be raised noiselessly. 

31. Have your larger pupils keep journals in" which to make 
note of everything of importance that comes up during recitations 
or at other times. 

32. Teach one thing at a time, and teach that well, and don't 
teach what will at some future time have to be untaught. 

33. Ask your pupils to bring as many books on the various 
branches as they can find at their homes, and keep what they do 
not wish to study for a reference library in the school. 

34. Your pupils should sit erect during recitations and rest both 
feet squarely on the floor. If they recite any lessons standing, re- 
quire them to observe the same rules and either fold their arms be- 
hind them or let them hang loosly at their sides. 

35. Treat all your pupils alike and let the larger ones set the 
example for the smaller. 
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The Primary (trades. 

The beginners are foun4 in all schools; usually they 
form the largest grades of city schools and an import- 
ant class in all mixed schools. To teach the primary 
grades properly is at the same time the most import- 
ant and the most difficult work of the school. Such 
teaching requires the highest talent for teaching, 
necessitates the most through knowledge of human 
nature, and the pliant adaptability of disposition on 
the teacher. 

Two great errors are very frequently committed in 
the management of the primary grades. The first of 
these is the tendency to crowd the lower grades with 
large numbers of pupils. It is frequently true that a 
single primary teacher has from seventy to one hun- 
dred little children put under his care and packed in- 
to a room until there is not sitting room for one more 
pupil. This is certainly wrong. There is no more 
propriety in crowding a primary grade than in crowd- 
ing the other grades. The younger the pupils the 
less able are they to direct their own work, and the 
more fully and constantly do they require the personal 
attention of the teachers. The rights of these little 
ones to the privileges of the school are as sacred arid 
important as are the rights of the older pupils. The 
rights of the primary teacher to a fair division of la- 
bor should be respected. The fact is there are the best 
of reasons why the primary grade should not be 
crowded. 

The second error is that of putting the primary 
grade upon a rigid course of study, and requiring it to 
cram and struggle to pass an examination. A teacher 
who is required to make her pupils pass from the pri- 
mary grade has little opportunity to ntudy in- 
dividuality of character, or to adapt her government 
and methods of teaching to the natural development 
of the pupils. She must cram, and drill, and drive in 
every possible way by which she may best succeed in 
pushing the greatest number of the little ones off her 
hands, through the arbitrary gate of examination. Put 
these two evils together and the abuses to which the 
primary grades are subjected are very decided. 

The work of the primary grade should be directed 
toward sharpening the senses of the pupils. They 
need to be taught to see, to gain clear ideas of things, 
that they may acquire the habits of accurate memory 
definite imagination, and correct judgment. The 
work to be done is not wholly that of books, involving 
the printed and written language. Their knowledge 
of, and power to use language, should come rather 
from their awakened senses, and their quickened mental 
faculties. Teach the little ones to see and think, and 
the efforts to master language will be far more effective. 
From the nature of the child-mind it follows that the 
primary grade requires short exorcises, with frequent 
changes in the character of the work. The primary 
school must be a busy school, and for this reason the 
teacher needs to study suitable occupation for the pupils 
more than to attempt to drive them through drill les- 
sons. The spirit and practice of the true Kindergar- 
ten must prevail to a large extent in the primary 
grades. The primary teacher must have a iair chance 
to practice the art of teaching. 



Conducted by Alick Obapin, Principal of Indianapolis Training School. 



Hark! My ChUdren. 

Hark! Hark! my children hartc! 
When the sky has lost its blue 

What do the stars sing in the dark ? 
** We must sparkle, sparkle through.** 

What do leaves say in the storm 
Tossed in whispering heaps together? ' 

'*We can keep the violets warm 
Till thoy wake in fairer weather. 

What do little birdies say 
Flitting through the gloomy wood? 

*«We must sing the gloom away— 
Sun or shadow— God is good." 



Mothers who wish knowledge of the kindergarten 
theory for their children will find "The Child" by 
Mde. Kriege, valuable, and carefully read, they can get 
a good deal out of it. It costs one dollar. 

Barnard's "Kindergarten and Child's Culture" is in- 
valuable to kindergartners and of service to all who wish 
to learn of the New Education. Price $3.50. His whole 
Journal of Education, now nearly ready, is a history and 
encyclopedia of Education unequaled in the world, but 
its size, thirty volumes, makes it suitable for public 
rather than private libraries. When the Index is pub- 
lished we shall notice it further. 

Mde. de PortugaU "Synoptical Tables" are valuable 
for kindergartners, giving greater unity to the work. 

The "Kindergarten Principle" is a good new book. 

Books and materials can be ordered f^om many firms. 
E. Steiger, 24 Frankfort St., New York,and J. S. Ham- 
mett, Boston, are old and perfectly reliable firms. Either 
will send a catalogue on application. Both have boxes 
of material especially arranged for family use. 

We are using the new Tonic Soh-fa in our training 
class at Indianapolis and shall soon introduce it into 
our city kindergartens^as it seems, since Mr. Batchelor 
took hold of it, remarkably adapted for our use. Per- 
haps he will explain it in the Educational Weekly 
soon. 

On Sept. 18th. Mr. Joiner gave a most interesting 
lecture to the training class and a few invited guests. 

He illustrated by vases and blackboard drawings, and 
Mr. Pierson bv modeling a fine owl in clay. I think 
the clay may be used to advantage in Primary Schools - 
and that it preceeds drawing. The objeot, then the 
picture, is the rule. Requirements: — Brown paper to 
cover desks (this can be used many times); potter's 
clay from the nearest pottery; a place to wash hands; 
and ten minutes just before closing, when all are ready 
for something new. 

Begin with the ball. Give each pupil a piece of clay 
an inch or two in diameter and ask them to roll it be- 
tween the hands (using left hand as a table) in all di- 
rections till round. Select thebest halt dozen balls made, 
pass the dish and let all the rest of the clay be put in it. 
Put a damp cloth over this, after sprinkling, to use 
again. From balls take roundish things — letting it be 
a lesson in neatness as well as training for hand and eye. 

If primary teachers wish to use it I think Mr. Peir- 
son will give some suggestions. 
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We need scarcely remark that the first two articles 
under the ''Morning Exercise" in our last issue are 
not to be memorized by the school. Our printer has 
been interviewed on the subject. 



We have arranged with the publishers to add to our 
premium list a line of books of special interest to 
teachers. We want agents to represent the Weekly 
at every township institute, and are paying liberally. 



With this issue, or later, we shall send statements of 
account to those of our subscribers who have agreed to 
pay in October, and hope they will respond prompt- 
ly with postal notes or money orders. In case we 
mistake and send bills to any with whom we have ar- 
ranged to receive payment later, a postal card notifi- 
cation will be sufficient. 



Subscribers who are not receiving their papers reg- 
ularly, are requested to inquire ^r^/ of the post-mas- 
ter. When satisfied that the paper has never reached 
the post-office, write us a postal inquiring the cause. 
We have discontinued no papers so far on account of 
non-payment If for any reason papers are not re- 

eived we will esteem it a favor if we are promptly no- 

fied. 



School Attendance. 

Teachers realize forcibly the importance of regular 
attendance of pupils, for it is only by the daily pres- 
ence of the pupils that the work of the school or of 
any class can be done satisfactorily. Absence from 
the class interrupts, delays and discourages. 

The habit of prompt and regular attendance is 
most valuable. To have fixed such a habit firmly, is 
to have made an important step in the education of 
a child. 

It is the duty of the patrons of the school to send 
the children regularly, and to see that they get to 
school in time each day to do a full day's work. 
Sickness is almost the only valid excuse for absence. 
The time and privileges of the school belong to the 
children, and parents have no right to deprive them 
of their opportunities. Not only is it the patron's 
duty to send the children to school, but to provide 
them with the required books. How can a child do 
the work of a school without the necessary books? 
Having sent the children to school properly eqipped 
it is still farther the duty of the parent to co-operate 
with the teacher in her efforts to maintain the excel- 
lent character of the school. The means by which 
to secure regular attendance are to be found in the 
cultivation of the spirit and pride of prompt atten- 
dance, in the doing of that which is creditable, where- 
as it is discreditable to fail in attendance. The class 
work must be so regular and progressive that occa- 
sional absence is embarrassing to the absentee, and 
frequent absence costs his position in the class. 

There is some danger of error in working too 
forcibly on the minds of pupils. as regards attendance. 
Pupils ought not to feel forced to attend school 
regardless of exposure to storm or excessive cold. 
Children should not be disgraced for exercising 
proper precautious for their health. The regulations 
must not be so iron-clad that the sensitive child is con- 
stantly alarmed from fear of being tardy or absent. 
There are worse things than being tardy, and one 
of these is the excessive fear of being disgraced by 
being tardy. It is difficult to whip the dull pupils in- 
to activity without over exciting the sensitive and 
conscientious children. A child ought not to be 
afraid to go to school because he is tardy. 



The Township Institute. 



The County Superintendent has under his manage- 
ment the most effective means of reaching the work of 
his teachers, in the proper supervision and direction 
of the township institutes. In these institutes he brings 
together the teachers of any township to consider the 
best interests of the schools of that particular locality, 
and the most effective plans for their management. 

In these meetings are presented opportunities for 
the presentation of methods of instruction in certain 
branches, lessons in theory of teaching, lessons in 
school management, and lessons in gradation and the 
unification of the work of the schools of the township. 
The occasion ought to be one of much interest and 
profit to all the teachers. Interest can scarcely come 
spontaneously; it will in all cases follow only as the re- 
sult of careful preparation of such exercises as one of 
genuine merit and hence worthy of attention. 

The compulsory attendance of teachers can not of 
itself result in their interest or benefit. The fact tha 
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the regulations of the school now compel teachers to 
attend or lose a part of their salary, makes it incum- 
bent upon the County Superintendent to provide a 
worthy series of exercises for the institute. 

Teachers who are capable of conducting exercises 
need to be chosen for that purpose, and be notified in 
time to enable them to prepare thoroughly for their 
tasks. 

By judicious selection a variety of exercises may be 
given. One of the most engaging exercises that can 
be given is that in which some teacher brings a class 
of pupils before the institute, and conducts a class ex- 
ercise in giving a lesson, or in hearing a recitation. 
By such an exercise the teachers who are beginners, 
have an opportunity for observation. They may see 
how others succeed. The exercise affords practical 
features of class work for discussion and criticism. Such 
an exercise may with profit be given in every town- 
ship institute. 

Next in importance to model lessons, are exercises 
in which the institute members are organized in class 
for drill by some competent leader. Such class drills 
may be so manned as to lead to thorough elucidation 
of the underlying principles of subjects of study. 

It must not be forgotten that these two valuable 
kinds of exercises in institute require preparation, and 
that if teachers are required to attend they ought to 
have work prepared for them that is worthy of the 
occasion. 



Strictures upon School Discipline. 



Strictures are sometimes made upon the discipline 
of the schools, and it is called iron-clad, rigid, and ex- 
acting, when such censure is unwarranted by the facts. 
No requirement is made that experience has not 
shown to be necessary to the physical, moral, and 
mental welfare of the pupil. To the spoiled and way- 
ward child, it is no doubt a novel experience for him 
to find himself in a place where a command must be 
instantly and cheerfully obeyed, and that which is 
only, good government becomes, in his mind, the 
grossest tyranny. It is human nature for us to exten- 
uate our faults and to place ourselves in the best pos- 
sible light, and even truthful children will unconscious- 
ly color the story of a difficulty at school to their own 
advantage. Most of these criticisms of school discip- 
line come from the fact that but one side of the story 
has been heard before judgment is rendered. Almost 
all, I might say all, parents prefer that their children 
shall conduct themselves properly at school, and the 
teacher may in almost all cases secure the co-operation 
of parents in maintaining discipline in her school by 
visiting the parents of offending pupils, and seeing that 
they have a correct understanding of the matter at is- 
sue. Cases of disobedience will more or less frequent- 
ly occur, however, which must be dealt with summar- 
ily, and parents should remember that the law of the 
land holds the teacher in place of the parent and vests 
in that teacher the authority to compel compliance 
with law and to punish its infraction. Teachers are 
by no means infallible, and cases of mistaken judg- 
ment may sometimes occur ; but it must be remem- 
bered that teachers in public schools, In common with 



most other persons, prefer peace to war. They are 
anxious to avoid difficulty rather than to seek it, and 
dependent as they are upon popular favor for contin- 
uance in place, desire to please rather than to displease 
their patrons. This being the case, the probability is 
that the teacher is in the right in cases of discipline, 
that she has only exercised the authority necessary to 
the general good of the school and adverse judgment 
should be withheld until dispassionate inquiry shows 
the contrary. In this event the case should be report- 
ed to the Superintendent, whose duty it is to investi- 
gate such matters, and to correct evils if such be found 
to exist. 



h0k!i> mA ^txMimU. 



DRILL BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By M. L. Pkbbin A. M. Published by J. B. 
Lii'PiNCOTT A Co.,PhilftdelphUi. Bowen, Stewart & Co., Indianapolis. 

A book of practical examples in Algebra. It will 
be found quite a help to teachers of this and other 
branelies of higher mathematics. 



' North Amerioan Eeyiew. 

The October number contains articles as follows : 

'*Gold and Silver as Standards of value." — Senator 
N. P. Hill. 

"Some aspects of Democracy in England." — A. V. 
Dicey. 

"Co-operative Distribution. "-—Rev. Dr. R Heber 
Newton. 

"Early Man in America." — Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins. 

"Astronomical Collisions." — Prof. C. A. Young. 

"The Saint Patrick Myth."— Moncure D. Conway. 

"Board of Trade Morality." — Van Buren Denslow. 

"Histories of the French Revolution." — Frederic 
Harrison. 

"Social Forces in the United States. "—Rev. Dr. E. 
Hale. 



The October Century. 

The Century for October contains magnificent en- 
gravings of Henry W. Longfellow and W. M. Thackeray. 
The first article is entitled "Out-door Industries in 
Southern California," and is well written and well illus- 
trated. Other articles are " Characteristics of London," 
" In the Footsteps of Thackeray," " Old New York and 
its Houses," "Martin Luther after Four Hundred Years," 
and "Longfellow." Besides these there are numerous 
other sketches and poems, and the usual continued 
stories. 



St ITicholas. 



The October number of this popular young folks' 
magazine is bright and charming as ever. The illus- 
trations are all excellent, and some of them very strik- 
ing. Besides the continued stories, articles entitled 
" Stories of Art and Artists," "The Kitchen -garden - 
school," " The Largest Pet in the World" and others 
are interesting and valuable. 
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Fountain County. 

The County Institute convened Sept. lo, and was 
attended by 150 teachers. The interest was ex- 
cellent. The instructors weie Prof. Dennis of 
Bloomingdale, J. M. Olcott of Indianapolis, Miss 
Vinyard, and Superintendent Holcombe. 

Messrs. Kenniston, McBrown, Higgins, Livingood, 
Vaughan, Fuller, Cook, Clifton, Gallaher, Hatt and 
Woody, with Miss Zink were among the home work- 
\ ers. 

The schools of the county are in good working 
order, and the teachers are enthusiastic. 

Jessie Webb, Secretary. 



Bartholomew Connty. ' 

The schools of Columbus are beginning another hard 
year's work. Every teacher seems to undertake the 
work as though the one great object in view — the com- 
pletion of the course of study within the school year 
— must be accomplished at any risk of vit^l force. 

Here, as elsewhere, the over crowded condition of the 
Public Schools is a drawback to the bosi interests of in- 
dividual pupils. It is not the intent of Economy to 
crowd our schools so much. In some rooms equipped 
to accommodate 50 pupils only^ (surely enough for any 
one teacher to instruct), we often find 60 enrolled. 
The tendency of this extra 10 pupils is to drag down 
the other 50 to a much lower grade of efficiency and to 
more than double the trials of the teacher. It is better 
economy to provide more room and employ more teach- 
ers. 

The Columbus schools employ 20 teachers in addition 
to the Superintendent, who very sensibly teaches just 
half of the time himself— in connection with the Iligh 
School. The course of study covers a period of eight 
years below the High School, with a four year's High 
School course. 

Andrew H. Graham is beginning his eighteenth year 
as Superintendent. 

ONE HUNDRED GRADUATES. 

During this period just one hundred graduates have 
been sent out from the High School. Of this number 
twenty -six are now, and have been, teachers ; four- 
teen of them are now teaching in the Columbus schools. 
All the teachers in the Columbus schools at the present 
time but six, are graduates of the Columbus High School 
and their home teachers seem to be doing good work. 
Under the management of Superintendent Graham the 
Columbus schools are certainly doing good work, all 
the better because the system has not changed for sev- 
eral years. The too frequent changing of City Superin- 
tendents is bad policy, as it generally results in a change 
of system. 

SCARCITY OF TEACHERS. 

In the District Schools of Bartholomew County there 
are not enough teachers well qualified to fill the de- 
mand. Some of them are still without teachers. Is 



this not an incentive to better preparation on the part 
of those who aspire to the teachers profession. 

Superintendent Hacker has held their examinations 
since June with the following results: 

Number of applicants *Jo 

" that failed 13 

«< «* obtained 6 months license 22 

a II cc 12 «* <« 22 

** «* ** 24 ** ** II 

»< cc (I ^^ it tt . , . , , 2 

Under the law now, the twenty-two teachers who ob- 
tained a six months' license, must increase their scholar- 
ship so as to secure a twelve months' license at next 
examination or drop out of the profession. 

Bartholomew County, including the city of Colum- 
bus and other corporations, employs one hundred and 
twenty-four teachers. 

The County Board of Education at its last session, 
organized the township institutes, and fixed the time 
and place of the first meetings to be held in the month 
of October. 

They also ordered the County to prepare a thorough 
course of study for the District Schools to be published 
in pamphlet form — and that preparation be made by 
the schools for a complete annual exhibit of school work 
at the county fair. 

These successive steps are in the line of progress and 
indicate that in the near future the teachers of Bar- 
tholomew county must be on the alert, even aggressive, 
if they hold their places. 



0ffMaI. 



{From tJu letter-book of tJie Superintendent of Public Instruction,) 



What is a Valid Proteflt— Voters at School Meetings. 

[Letter Book G, Page 380] A protest against a teach- 
er to be binding must be made at a regular school 
meeting, called and conducted according to law, and 
by a majority of all the persons entitled to vote at such 
meeting, not merely a majority of those present. The 
persons entitled to vote at the school meeting of a 
district are all taxrpayers male and female except mar- 
ried women and minors, who have been listed by 
trustees as parents, guardians or heads of families 
and attached to such district. 



TruBtees Must Provide Accommodations. 

Children are entitled to school privileges between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years. It is therefore the 
duty of school authorities to admit them into the school 
at any time after they become six years old, as far as 
the accommodations provided allow; and if these are 
insufficientjit is their duty to enlarge them as soon as 
possible. Till this can be done, preference will of 
course be given to children in the order of their appli- 
cation for admission. 

The above are selected from my recent decisions, 

John W. Holcombk, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, . 
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On the Other Side. 

1. 

We go our way in life too much alone ; 

We hold ourselves too much from all our kind; 
Too often are we deaf to sigh and moan, 

Too often to the weak and helpless, blind ; 
Too often, where distress and want abide, 

We turn, and pass upon the other side. 
2. 
It should be ours the oil and wine to pour 

Into the bleediug wounds of stricken ones ; 
To take the smitten, and the sick and sore. 

And bear them where the stream of blessing runs. 
Instead, we look about, the way is wide, 

A nd 80 we paas by on the other side. 

• 3. 

friends and brothers! gliding down the years. 

Humanity is calling each and all 
In tender accents, born of grief and tears : 

God bids you listen to the thrilling call. 
You cannot, in your cold and selfish pride 

Piutfl guiltless by upon the other side. 



The Temple of ITatiire. 
How this magnificent temple of Nature exalts and 
enlarges tlio buman soul I The holy silence of night is 
spread around us; above our heads, the bright celestial 
lanxinariQS are suspended, like lamps ; on one side is 
some. lingering shimmer of the evening red; on the 
other, the^ moon softly rises^ip from behind the shadows 
of the forest. At such moments the soul is deeply im- 
pressed witli^e beauty and the nothingness of earth. 
What refreshment God has provided for us in this star, 
with sun and moon, those two fair lights of heaven, al- 
ternately conducting us through life! Yet how low, and 
small, and vanishing is this speck of earth, compared 
with the measureless splendor and glory of suns, stars, 
and worlds ! Oh, how grand is the dwelling in which 
the creator has placed me ? How fair by night and by 
day ! That uttermost star lights me on my way, the 
harmony of all the stars, the sunrise of spiritual ideas 
and relations, accompanies me through the whole of life's 
course. — Herder. 

la^te, fifiurt^ and ffleraonala 

"A good teacher is cheap at any price : a poor teach- 
er is costly at half price." 

Prof. David Graham's private school at Bushville is 
spoken of in high terms by one of its patrons. 

Two colored women are at this time practicing 
lawyers — Mary A. S. Gary, Michigan, and Louisa V. 
Bryant, Colorado. 

New Castle is to build a $10,000 school house im- 
mediately. The new building will be located in the 
eastern part of the city. 

Prof. Lacerda has received $20,000 from the Emperor 
of Brazil for his discovery of permanganate of potas- 
sium, hypodermically injected, as an antidote for the 
ite of the Cobra. 



The Manual of the Floyd County Schools has been 
received at this office. County Superintendent Chas. 
E. McBride has prepared the matter for his teachers 
in an admirable manner. 

The report of the Board of Trustees .of Purdue 
University prepared on retiring from the office of 
President, by E. E. White, has been received at this 
office. The report will form a part of the ninth regu- 
lar report of the University, The report sets forth 
fully the causes that conspired to cause President 
White to retire. Many parts of it are particularly 
important and suggestive. 



The State University. 

At the meeting of the board of trustees of the State 
University held last week, a change of the site of the 
college to Dunn's woods, a half a mile from the old 
building, was passed by a vote of five to three. The 
proposed new site comprises a tract of land of twenty 
acres, situated on a knoll partly surrounded by woods, 
and it is regarded as the best place about Bloomington 
for the college building. The construction of the new 
college buildings will be begun as soon as practicable. 
Plans were considered yesterday for two buildings, 
the estimated cost of which will be $52,000. The trus- 
tees have $77,000, of which $27,000 is insurance money 
on the buildings destroyed, and $50,000 was voted by 
the citizens of Monroe county. The attendance at the 
opening showed a decrease of only about fifteen from 
that of the year previous, the number of students in 
the college classes who responded to roll-call being 133. 
There are 150 pupils in the preparatory department. 
A report from the library committee, stated that the 
books which are regarded as indispensable, had been 
purchased, and are expected to arrive this week. It 
is believed by the trustees that almost the entire libra- 
ry can be replaced. A telescope from London is ex- 
pected to arrive this week also. It should have been 
delivered last year, but its transportation was fortunate- 
ly delayed, and now' it comes at the most advantageous 
time. 

Mr. Holcombe's Pertinent Amendment. 
The committee on resolutions of the recent inter- 
state educational convention at Louisville reported 
resolutions approving the principle of giving federal 
aid to be distributed among the several States and ter- 
ritories on the basis of illiteracy. During the dis- 
cussion that followed Mr. Holcombe, of Indiana, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment : " Provided, That such aid shall 
be distributed under State laws and by State author- 
ities exclusively, but with proper guarantees for its 
faithful application." Mr. Holcombe in his remarks 
supporting the amendment, said that if the convention 
wished to exert an influence in the matter, to secure 
the good opinion of the public and the confidence of 
Congress it ought to set itself right on the subject of 
government interference by formulating an expression 
in favor of guarding the integrity of the State systems 
of public instruction. The amendment was adopted 
almost unanimously. — Indianapolis News. 
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£086 Polytechnic Institute. 

The Freshman class consists of fifteen men selected 
from applicants for admission. 

The Sophomore class loses one, and gains four by 
the entrance examination, so that the class begins the 
year twenty-eight strong. 

The Junior class is not formed in regular sequence, 
but consists of three men from the Worcester Free 
Institute who have transferred their connections to the 
Eose. 

There seems to be a fear lest the entrance examina- 
tions will be too severe; to remove such a groundless 
apprehension the next annual Catalogue will contain 
a list of questions in each branch, which will fairly 
represent the Examination. 

All the Professors who have been expected at this 
time are on the ground; Profs. Wickersham in Lan- 
guage, Cotton in Chemistry, Ames in Drawing, and 
Waldo in Mathematics. Mr. Cobb has the Shop all 
ready for the mechanical practice. A new laboratory 
building is going up rapidly and will be ready for the 
class as soon as wanted. 



Asbury K otes. 

Miss Tunie Hays is teaching in Putnam County. 

John Shurr, of '83, is principal of the Newcastle High 
School. 

Miss Anna Downey and Miss M. A Goodwin are the 
new instructors. 

E. E. Hendee, a graduate of the class of '83, is prin- 
cipal of the Winamac Public Schools. 

Dr. 6idpath is busily engaged with his World's 
History, which will be published soon. It promises to 
be his masterpiece. 

Miss Alma Holman, who has scarcely completed her 
first year in Asbury, has proved, beyond a doubt, to be 
one of the most successful teachers of French and Ger- 
man in our American Colleges. 

College opens with an attendance of 450 — a number 
considerably in excess of that reached at the close of 
the second term last year. The enrollment last year 
was over 500. This year promises to be the most suc- 
cessful in point of attendance in the history of the 
University. 



The Carthage Joint Graded School of Rush County, 
has quite a large number of new pupils from abroad. 
It commenced with 112 per cent of the school enroll- 
ment of Carthage. 

Mrs. R. A. Moffitt of Rushville, has received a com- 
munication from Prof Lyman, of Chicago, tendering 
her the position of assistant teacher in a school of 
oratory and elocution, to be established by him next 
summer. She has also under consideration an offer 
made by one of the State Institutions. Mrs. Moflett's 
success as principal of the Rushville high school has 
been most excellent. , 



Two Great Lawyers. 

The recent death of Judge Black lends gre^t inter- 
est to his estimate of Judge Matthew H. Carpenter. 
The following epitaph suggested by Mr. Black for 
the monument of Mr. Carpenter shows his great admi- 
ration for him, and at the same time vividly portrays 
Senator Carpenter's character. It reads as follows: 

MATTHEW HALE CARP ENTER. 

The raoBt accomplished orator of hia 

day and generation. 

He addreraad no audience 

that ho did not charm, 

and 

Toucliod no subject that he did not adorn. 

First among Honatorg and foremost of 

Stateiimen. « 

Ho wan mighty in word and in deed. 

True to his country and his conscience, 

His public career was 

as stainlofls as it was lotty. 

He was vorthy to stund 

as he did, 

At the head of the legal profession, 

because he was 

Profoundly versed in its learning, 

A thorough master of its practical rulefl 

and 

irro^istibly powerful in forensic debate. 

Yet his family and all his associates, 

including the rivals he 8urpass<Ml, 

arc apt to overlook his shining talents 

as they recall tlie generous kindness 

of his heart ; 

and 

admlratioi of the great jurint, 

ttie eloquent advocate, 

the brilliant senator, 

tho matchless political leader, 

is lost to them and swallowed up 

in iM-rsonal affection 

for the Man. 



We can furnish profitable employment for two or 
three active agents in every county in the State, be- 
tween this and Christmas. Apply at once to. 

J. M. Olcott & Co., 

Indianapolis. 



The leading School of Commerce of this country is 
located in Chicago. Its founder has had great exper- 
ience in the department of business education. H. B. 
Bryant's Cliicago Business College is doing a grand 
work for the young men and women of the country — it 
is their best friend and helper. 



Meditation on a Hat. 



SHAKESPEARE OUT-DONE. 



To buy or not to buy — that is the question. 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to buy a new hat and 
look like a "gentleman," or to wear my old one and 
look like a * tramp." To buy a new hat I must spend 
a few dollars — Aye, there's the rub — and yet what is 
money? "Tis a thing of the world, and is of no value 
beyond its use, therefore I w-ill go to Kelleher & 
Dal ton, the Leading Hatters, 23 South Meridian street, 
and buy a new hat. That is the place to get the cor- 
rect style and value for my money. 
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To Teachers. 



JlelbrcLHiibecribing for your educatiouftl 
paper thia year, send for a Sample Num- 
ber of the 



itialiirK»I-if- 




which will be mailed to yon 



9^ .'F' IB E E .-^«i 



Notice — its appearance; the new, clear typo, and 
the splendid book paper on which it is 
printed. 

NoUee—ihe great variety of Current News. 

Notice— ita presentation of all the recent Scientific 
Investigations. 

Notice— the Practical Lessons. 

Notice-the Official Matter. 

NoHee— the articles contributed by the leading 
Educators of Indiana. 

iV'ortce— that yon get 10 Large Pages each week. 

Notice— thtkt it will make an Elegant Book of 832 
pages. 



Bead the Sample Number through, then notice oui 
Club Rates and 



PREMIUM LIST: 



For a club of 5 subscribers and SIO cash, we will 
mail a copy of Ridpath's Life of Qarfleld, worth $). 

For a club of 10 subscribers and $17 60 cash, we 
will mail a copy of Ridpath's Popular HiHtory or 
Wood's Illustrated Natural History, worth §4. 

For a club of 25 subscribers and $37.50 cash we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth $5. 

For a club of 50 subscribers and $75 cash, we will 
express, pre-paid, a 2 vol. set of The People's Cyclo- 
pedia in Library Binding, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art, each worth $16.50. 

For a club of 100 subscribers and $150 cash, we 
will express, pre-paid, a 3 vol. set of The People's 
Cyclopedia, worth $20, and a copy of Poetry and 
Art, worth $16.50. 

A roll of sample papers, together with the Week- 
ly one year, will be sent to any address on receipt of 
$2.00. 

J. M. Oloott Sl Co., 

Indianapolis y Ind,^ 



© XJ T HI 

J. M: & I. Eail Road. 

Shortest, Best & Most 

Popular Line to 

Lcmisville. Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

Nenv Orlt^ans. 

It IS obviously to the advantage of passengers go- 
ing South to purchase tickeU by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegrant Parlor 
Cars run between Chicagro and Louisville dally 
without change. 

Through Coaqhes and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends If they have ever ridden 
over the *'Jeff" and they will answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of lea%ing of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DKRING, Ass't Pass. Agt.,nd 
Indianapolis, I ' 
Office Vandalla Building one Square West 
<»f Union Depot. 

E. W. McKENNA, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
E. A. FORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MoShana Bell Ponndry 

Manufacture those celobrttt<*d Bel'S 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &C. Prices and catalogues 

- Hont frt'o. .^ddrc^s 

H. McSnANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 




One can safelv predict that it will be the most 
widely circulated work on the Civil War that has 
been published.— ^os^on Globe. 

From the oponfng to its closing chapter is as Inter- 
esting as the best written no\c\.— Chicago- JrUer- 
Ocean. 

All the many phases of war are vividly portrayed, 
and that, too, without any sacrifice of the truth of 
history.— iVeu; York Tribune, 

It tells all about an American volunteer's life in 
camp and field, by day and night.— iVeti; York Sun. 

Very correct history.— U. S. Grant. 

I have no hesitation in recommending yonr inter- 
esting volume especially to the survivors and chil- 
dren of our own Civil War.— W. T. Sherman. 



Profusely illustrated with (he etchings of Edwin 
Forbes from actual scenes. 



Selling a thousand copies per week by 
.subscription, 

For full particulars address 

J. M. OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




tTl>eao famous Steel Ti^hn l^ottl- 
|i>i«o tlis eBhitutJijJ u iiiiJiij^ifl cjf 
[£;.lHifhcitF. Damhihtr flini r&iJ 

^.ii:ed t4> itU styhH of wsititm 
I' or Ba]€3 \tiTy i^ tmre. 




(iison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co , N. Y 




The People's Cyclopedia of TTniversal Knowledge. 

^fie £ate^t, e^eape^t, anb ^llo^t ^xvx^UW ei^^eopebia 2u^fid^\ 
Contains OVER r,H,000 Tones 5,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. It embraces the whole ciecle or human 
KNOWLEDGE, and fomis a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all usfful infobLtion "^"^ 
IS a condensation into two vo umes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is added 
a VAST AMOUNT of important Information collected and arranged since OTHsi CyJlopV^iTJ'were ii^ued -the 
^H8T% eaS^ ^^ Especially adapted t^ the averagi, household. 25,000 set^^Sld thI 

TilEMOST COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOT.AR^HTP 

THE MOST SYSTEM ATIC IN ABRANGEMiCNT. THE MOST PBACTICAL IN INFORM ATTON 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE- THE ClI^EiPEST IN PWCE 

Sold by subscription only. Agents wanted. For paT tlculars address J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

r, INCIN((ATI, H AMILTON 

I DMIi R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Terre Haute, Vandalia, Mattoon, 

ST. LOXTIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and otht^r information, call 
on Station Agent, or address General Ticket Agent, 
Oincinnati, 0. 

GEO. S. GRISCOM, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

Gen'l Sup't, Gen'l Ticket Agt. 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

2Solid Daily Trains (each way) Botwoon St. Louis 
s. Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI b» ST, LOUIS 

or Sr, LOUISA LOUISVILLE. 

FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUIS & CINCINNATI, 

em- Ask for tickets via 0. & M. Bailway. For sal* 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North, 
and South. W. W. PEABODT,Gen'l Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUCK.QenM Pass. Agt. 

Cincinnati. 
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ANHODNGEHENT! 



mE 



Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chineiy is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Libraiy 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 

THEO. 



P|M|B|R|L|I||I| 



82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

♦ 

Every inBtmment we sell must prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. . ^ . 

Oall and see ns, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

82 & 84 AC. Pettw. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



TBAminC SCttOOt 



-FOE 



KINDERGARTNBR8 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman's Training School for Kindcrgartners 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, Oct ob 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



Mjp^. 5u4aim sf(uiimuu, 



La Porte, Ind 



NDIANAPOLIS 

SBMINART. 




The Seventh Annual Semion of the Indianapolis^Semiuary opens September 12, 
1883, under the direction of Junius B. Roberts and Eli. F. Brown, saccessors to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kappee. Exclusively for ladies and miss^. Full course for 
graduation. All grades received, including Kindergarten. Prepares for all 
higher institutions to which women are admitted. Special departments in 
Music, Elocution and Art. 

Boarders received into the family of the resident Principal. Address 

INDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY, 

343 & 345 N. Pennsylvania St.^ 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH 
UNSURPASSED — In all tbe Essenl 



itiala of Good Readers, . 
In Meelianieal Execution, 

In Gradation, 



180 TT/Ti V y ' IC A^^^TT^-i ('^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paintingsrtiad^especi-. 
ally for this series by PETER MORAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, iPOOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE; LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beatdifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The pToyince of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to in wrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as **learning to read/' with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues — kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modem ' 'variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropi lateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradual increase of the Twcaiulary^ which 
ailawed only a Hmited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted gener^ly for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 
Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 
Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on-receipt of ^1.50, This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ \^ #«f %^ f «g€#» f ^i^Mto# and f ola^tt^. 
S- H. BUTIaZSR A GO.. Publishers^ 

I 18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



INDIANA AGBNT, J, 



M. TOWERS, 

Lckfayette Ind, 




RAWING 

TABLET 



The fact that this is the on\j System of Drawing which has given entire satis- 
&etion in the Public Schools, has gained for it not only a national but a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general nse in all parts of the country. In a 
nnmber of the States Its nse is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being Introdnced, as its merlU come to be understood, Indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. The ITorbriger system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 



over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a^ long and successftil experience in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regvrlar teachers. 

3. The exercises are practical and useAiI, rather than ornamenUl. They are 
calculated to stlmutate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a ftill elementary course in Stigmographic, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

6. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding book of any other 

7. They are convenient in size and form. The different sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which makes it Impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupil's interest constantly maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the subject of Drawing, are furnished to teachers free of charge. 
No. I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz 



No. 5, 6, 7, 8, 



$2.00 
3.00 



Address J, M. OlCOtt, 

INDIANAPOLIS* IND. 



Wanted. — Three educated ladies to travel. Fare 
paid. Salary to depend on ability to do the work. 
References required. Send home address, street and 
number, as our representative may call. 

J. M. Olcott, 
22 South Penn. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

TRAINinrO SCHOOXs 

KINDEROARTNERS, 

Under Miss Alice Chapin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 16, 1883, at the In 
dianapolis Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of Joining the class should 
see Miss Chapin before that time. She will be at 346 M. Penn. St., on and after 
September 1. 

THE IMPESIAL HIGHWAT. 

The best subscription book published. *<It contains more solid sense to tne 
square inch than any other book published." If yon want to make money, don*t 
fail to take an agency for this book. Addr«>8s 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Woman ^""^ Teni|feratt(5et 

BY \ FRANCES E. WILLABD }-pes8*t or the 

"W^, a. T. TJ. 

and the leading temperance orator of America. Tho great interest felt in the 
caufle and in the noble work done by the women of «•• * f.mntry will make the de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. £very membei «.i i temperance order, erery 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reform. . u at heart, will desire a 
copy. Sxpensively bound, 33 full-page illustrations, i>i-ice $2.60. 

J. M. OLCOTT, IndianaBolifl. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 

-A^nxioixnoexxients. 

The X.ATEST and BEST. 

NEIV ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New lUustrarions, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Senes. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMERS GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &. CO., Pnblishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the M anufaoturers Themselves all Ton Need 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the ** TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

AnB Aim ^'^ ^o make the beet Desk 
litir mUS In the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

**Otte Smieeion of tfveae 5>e*ltd w 
*^eti ^ec^Td," proves 

^31 ^ ^%,%^^^^ of o^r o^n make, with the best Edinburgh imprint ; nn- 
Vr AO DCS equaled in beauty and streugtb. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22,18, and 30 inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA Dustloss Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price $1.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
1 ess Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
S. Smith, Sup*t Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Important Announcement 

The Ninth Edition of the Pkople's Ctclopedia has been enriched by the largest 
and finest collection of double-page colored maps ever incorporated in anj work 
of reference. 

These new maps — embracing every State and Territory in the Union — are 
drawn and engraved fh>m the latest surveys, add printed f^om the finest copper. 
Accompanying each map is a very full and complete table of statistical matter, 
brought down to the present year. 

In the Pboplk*8 Cyclopedia the geography and topography of the world is now 
represented by 53 large double-page colorod maps, and more than two small map* 
and diagrams. It thus gives a topographical representation of every Continent, 
Empire, Kingdom, State and Republic on the globe. In this important depart- 
ment the ** People's" fkr excels all other Encyclopedias. 

Theee new maps have been produced at a cost of many thusand dollars, and 
while they greatly eneance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have alsi increased 
the cost of the manufacture. We have therefore established the following sched- 
ule of prices for the new edition : 

In English Cloth, (2 volume edition) fl4.50 per set. 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 vol. ed.) IG.fiO " •* 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume ed.) 18.50 " '* 

In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 vol. ed.) 18.00 " ** 

In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 vol. e<l.) 20.00 " ♦• 

Owing to the increased size of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in 
three volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three 
volume edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 

We are still prepared to fill all orders taken for the old edition, at former prices. 
In ordering, agents will please state whether they wish the old edition or the new 
edition. 

We trust that our efforts to fVimish the people with a Cycloi>edia best adapted 
to their needs, may receive the same encouragement and appreciation in the 
future as they have in the past. 

Very Respectfully, 

J. M. OLCOTT. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Perry & Co. 

Steel Pens. 

il9" Samples and prices of School I^erui sent on application.^^ 

lyison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole agents for the United SUtes. ^ "KT N i"\A/ "X'ORIKZ. 
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Five thousand miners in Lancashire, Scotland, have 
struck for an advance of wages. 



Yellow fever is reported in limited numbers of cases 
at Mobile, Montgomery, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco. 



The recent city election in Indianapolis resulted in 
the election of Mr. McMaster, a gentleman of most 
excellent character, as mayor. 



The funeral of Tourgeneff, the novelist, occurred at 
St. Petersburg, Tuesday last. Thousands followed the 
remains to the ^ave. The streets and windows of 
residences were crowded. 



In the recent election in Ohio a very large vote was 
polled in favor of prohibition, almost enoughtto carry 
the proposed amendment. While the amendment is 
lost, the vote is large enough to attract the attention of 
the people of the Nation, and to encourage the laborers 
in temperance reform with the renewed zeal. 



Recent reports from New York tobacconists say that 
half their sales of cigarettes are to women. Young 
ladies are said to acquire the habit in their high school 
and boarding school associations. The reformer should 
be abroad in the land quickly. The school master 
should look as carefully to the habits that are rooted in 
vices, as he does to the preparation of lessons in Greek 
and Latin roots. 



On Monday last the old homestead of A. M. Puett, 
in Greencastle containing ..eight and a half acres was 
purchased by direction of Mr. De Pauw. Since this is 
a portion of the ground selected by Mr. De Pauw some 
time ago for the location of the new buildings of the 
University, it would seem that the probabilities of his 
giving his great endowment to Asbury University 
were about to be realized. 



v^ 



A number of prominent educators of New York have 
organized what they call a "correspondence univer- 



sity." The object of the organization is to enable 
persons in every walk of life, engaged in pursuits 
which do not permit them to attend schools or colleges, 
to reeeive instruction by correspondence at their 
homes. It will aim more especially to benefit persons 
preparing for any of the civil service examinations, or 
for admission to college, the military or naval acade- 
mies, or the law schools. 



It is said that a submarine balloon will be exhibited 
at the forth-coming inter-national exhibition at Naples. 
It is so constructed that it can be sank to the bottom of 
the Mediterranean shore waters, permitting those with- 
in it to examine the natural wonders of the deep. The 
balloon is made of steel with glass windows. 



A convention of American Arch-Bishops and their 
representatives is to meet in Rome next month. The 
subjects to be considered are. 1. The training and 
government of the clergy. 2. The education of Catho- 
lic youth. 3. The tenure of church property. 4. 
The erection of church buildings and their liability. It 
is suggested that it would be well for the gentlemen of 
the convention to consider such modifications of the 
church government or shall bring it more into con- 
formity with the spirit of American institutions. 



A recent decision has recently been rendered by the 
court of Appeals, in New York City as follows: 

Theresa W. King, colored, was refused admission to 
Public School No. 5, Brooklyn, jand directed to attend 
colored School No. 1. She applied for a mandamus to 
compel the Principal Gallagher to admit her to No. 5. 
Chief Justice Neilson, of the City Court, Brooklyn, af- 
ter a full argument, refused the writ. The general term 
of the City Court affirmed that decision, and now the 
Court of Appeals has affirmed the lower Courts. Two 
points were principally argued — one that the exclusion 
was in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, and the other that it 
was opposed to the Civil Rights act of this State passed 
in 1873. Defendant contended it was not in violation 
of either, and that equal facilities for the education of a 
child were afforded in the colored schools, and conse- 
quently there was no discrimination against her in as- 
signing her to such colored schools. 
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A Fit for the Polytechnic. 

It IB on the whole a mistake to suppose that a fit for 
the Polytechnic is essentially different from a fit from 
any other manly labor in this world which depends 
upon a sound, instructed brain. Technically, boys will 
be examined for the present in English grammar, geog- 
raphy, United States history, arithmetic and algebra 
as far as quadratic equations ; but these are the essen- 
tials of any success at all in the Polytechnic ; the more 
a boy knows before ho comes, the broader and deeper 
his success will be. The Polytechnic is a professional 
school, and must concentrate itself upon its own special 
work , but the broader the base on which it builds, the 
more massive the structure that can be reared. Wheth- 
er the Polytechnic course shall rear an obelisk or a 
pyramid depends on the preparation of its students. 

Men are born as ignorant as they ever were and the 
same steps from ignorance to knowledge must be taken 
by every one. This work usually occupies the first 
fifteen or^ixteen years of every human lite.— CAarto 
O. Thompson, President of the Rose Polytechnic Institute, 



Adyanoement in Civilization. 

There is no country in the world where education is 
more important both to society and individuals than it 
is in our own. It is important to society because our 
institutions are based upon intelligence and virtue, and 
cannot survive their loss; and to the individual because, 
by moulding his own personality and creating his own 
character, he adds to the sum of human happiness and 
prosperity by contributing to the advancement of the 
general welfare. A people insensible to these consid- 
erations, from whatsoever cause — whether from necessi- 
ty or incMnation — are utterly incapable of rising above 
the condition of serfdom, and readily become the vic- 
tims of the worst forms of oppression. Ignorance is, 
and has always been, the parent of vice, bearing a nu- 
merous and destructive progeny. Unrestrained vice fills 
the social atmosphere with darkness, which leaves no 
place for the light to enter. History abounds in such 
examples, and we would be left without excuse if, with . 
these before us, we should turn back towards the old 
grooves from which the groans of ignorant and super- 
sticious multitudes came forth for so many centuries. 

There is a public sentiment 'in all American com- 
munities which places them on the side of liberal edu- 
cation. We see this everywhere, and derive from it a 
degree of consolation and encouragement which assures 
us of a future whereupon no cloud shall rest, but which 
shall extend its influence to the remote places of the 
eartli. 

In this great work we have a broad field of operations 
before us, and we must not forget what weighty re- 
sponsibilities we bear. As a most important part of 
the great English speaking peoples of the world, we 
have hitherto shown how earnestly we appreciated the 
fact that the work we have to do gives no room for 
laggards. And at every step we take in advance, we 
cannot fail to realize how important it is that, among 
the soldiers who compose the army of progress, there 
should be no rear rank; and that when the goal is 
reached we shall belong to those who march in the 
front. 

The desire for intellectual enlightenment has become 
one of the most conspicuous, as it undoubtedly is one 
of the grandest sentiments of this age — worth far more 
than any we have inherited from the earlier or even 



from the qlassical ages. It requires a retrospect of 
only a few years to see how much we have contributed 
towards the creation of this sentiment. It is within 
the meraor}' of some of us, when, not only were the 
nations far apart and without any community of inter- 
ests or opinions, and, therefore, without any basis for 
harmony, but when portions of our own country were 
so far separated that they were "terra incognita." 
But, mainly by the inventive and constructive genius 
of our own people has this been changed. We are now 
brought into the immediate presence of facts hitherto 
unknown, and which cause us to live within the period 
of a few years what was almost a whole century to the 
former ages. When Fulton and Rumsey harnessed 
down steam with " iron bands," and Franklin chained 
the lightning, and Morse taught it how to speak, the 
nations drew closer together and began to experience 
that thrilling emotion which influences us "tofe^l 
each others' woes" and thereby makes "all the world 
akin."— Co/. R. W. Thompson. 



The Poes of the Kindergarten. 

The principal obstacles of the kindergarten are the 
school and the kindergartner. We say advisedly the 
school, — not the teacher. The majority of teachers are 
in full sympathy with the progressive tendency of our 
time and look with favor upon the kindergarten, and. 
at any rate, upon the principles on which it rests. 
But in its organization, the school partakes so much of 
the conservatism of a dying age of authority; and in its 
workings it is so largely controlled by persons who by 
education and character are unfitted to appreciate its 
purposes and wants, that it frequently drags even 
friendly teachers into a practical hostility which they 
do not desire. Let the teacher become the master of 
his work ; let him cease to be in any respect the hire- 
ling of other interests, and permit him to devote him- 
self wholly to the interests of the child and oi humanity ; 
let his own status in the profession be determined on 
professional grounds and by professional men ; and the 
educational principles on which the kindergarten rests 
will have no warmer friend, no more earnest advocate, 
than the teacher. 

The emancipated teacher will join hands with the 
kindergarten, and will place the school on the same 
broad basis on which Froebel placed the kindergarten. 
" In life, for life, and through life," will become the 
motto of the school, as it is of the kindergarten. To- 
gether, and on the same road, the kindergarten and the 
school will lead the child, the youth, toward the unities^ 
so eloquently set forth by Froebel. 

If we have named kindergartners among the chief ob- 
stacles of the work, we did so not because of any fault 
inherent in the calling, but because of certain human 
weaknesses which do more harm in a new cause strug- 
gling into recognition, than in older, well-established 
pursuits. There are those who, under the influence of 
self-conceit, or other by no means uncommon forms of 
egotism, regard the kindergarten as their monopoly, a 
truth of which none but they have the key, an art of 
which none but they have the secret. They look upon 
all new-comers with suspicion ; they condemn all whom 
they do not know ; they regard every deviation from 
their rule of work as a heresy, every new suggestion as 
a dangerous innovation; they claim for themselves in- 
fallibility, absolute; and they do all these things so un- 
generously, so indiscreetly, so offensively, and so loudly 
that many intelligent persons unacquainted with the 
merits of the kindergarten, transfer to the kindergarten 
the contempt which these shallow egotists so richly ^ 
deserve. — W. N. Hailman in The American Teacher, 
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The Need of the Hour. 



M. I.OUJ8K TTRON, PHILADELPHIA. 



In the ideal life which opens before the mothers' gaze, as she 
looks for the first time upon the face of her new born babe, every 
possible human attainment secerns dimly shadowed in the picture 
which her living presence creates. In that supreme hour of self- 
surrender and immortal longing, all the" force of being, all the 
"dream doing" is concentrated. The child's future is now the 
inspiration of an existence which has become rounded and perfect- 
ed in his creation. As the days roll into weeks, and the weeks in- 
to months and years, the divine spark o£ intelligence growls brighter 
and brighter in the young sonl, bui in the heart of the mother, the 
first ecstacy of possession, the, rapture of consummation, has become 
weighted with an added sense of responsibility and possible 
-danger. In the patient watchfulness and protc cting love which 
pervades every hour of his helpless life, a foreboding of the power 
of unknown forces which may oppose his perfect growth, asserts 
itself, while at .the same time everything that will assist and 
strengthen is eagerly sought and appropriated. Hitherto such aid 
outside of the mothers' intuitive perceptions has been but vague 
and unsatisfactory. Kousseaus' sentimental impracticabilities, 
Jean Paul's brilliant but discursive generalizations, offered but lit- 
tle ground of defense against the steady advance of foes, from 
within and without. Have we not all realized these fears which 
are the combined result of inexperience and ignorance and yearned 
for some wise solution of our manifold difficulties? Happily for us 
to-day the light of a new era illumines the- way of wisdom into 
which we would lead the willing feet cf the children. We can 
reach tlMsc serene heights which have been made accessible by the 
radiance of a genius, which felt our doubts, was hindered by the 
same adverse circumstances, yet surmounted all obstacles and out 
of the baflSing vicissitudes of lifers daily routine eliminated disor- 
der, misrule and discouragement, substituting in their place a 
methodical plan of development which organized the child's nature 
into a threefold capacity of doing, feeling, thinking, and made the 
first dream of progress which glorified the mother's hope a possible 
thing. How can we speak adequately of that faultless system 
which Froebel has bequeathed to us? After long years of patient 
toil and unfaltering faith, unraveling the perplexing contradic- 
tions of daily observation, searching among the hidden springs of 
the human heart for that fountain of light and knowledge, which 
should transform the wilderness of the child's unrecognized oppor- 
tunities into a beautiful garden of smiling fruition. The culmina- 
tion of an intellect as unwearying in its research as it is profound 
and catholic in its perceptions, embracing the universal heart of 
motherhood as the first fitrld of its efforts and the whole realm of 
childhood as its fruit. 

This is a heritage which must not be slighted or misunderstood. 
Surely it behooves us as mothers, teachers,guardians of our children, 
to seek the best understanding of all that is implied in our most 
sacred trust and apply the result in such a way that no other agon y 
of remorse for duty unfulfilled shall haunt us. Old land-marks 
that were once considered perfectly- safe have been swept away in 
the tide of human affairs that makes change and advancement a 
moral necessity. 

Do we quite live up to the jJrivileges of the hour, even in the 
one question of the quality of the culture with which we environ 
our little ones? How many of us are making great haste without 
any true progress? 

Just the other day as I was passing the corner of Tenth and 

Chestnut streets, I heard a little voice say: "Do you want this?" 

Attracted by the sound I glanced toward the speaker and found 

hat the words were addressed by a little girl to one of our respect- 



able looking policemen who was on duty at that spot. She held in 
her hand a broad rubber band which had evidently been picked 
from the pavement, and in her face was a blended look of anticipa- 
tion and disappointment as her expected bargainer turned silently 
away. Looking still further I found that this little girl, surely not 
more than ten years old, barefooted, poorly clad, with an old, old 
face where hard lives had crowded out the tender traceries of the 
young soul whose angel always beholds the face ot our Father, was 
one of a group of five, all younger than .she, unsavory; little figures, 
seeming strangely out of place in that sunny thorougjifare, where 
busy men an women had no time to question why these wired 
loiterers were there; five forlorn little children, half clothed, un- 
washed, uncombed, and unguarded on Chestnut street, taking in 
with eager ey« s hints of an existence as far above their 'realization 
as is the mystery of the star to the baby who has caught its far off 
silvery ray; — helpless little children needing no prophet's skill to 
foretell their probable fate. And we, who love our own so well, 
can we suggest no remedy for such as'these? 

What is the fundamental lack of our boasted educational system 
which leaves one end of our city groveling in c^epths from which 
the group I saw is but a single emanation and makes the quiet seclu- 
sion oi one of our choicest suburban streets an unsafe path for an un- 
offending little girl on her way to school, who, only a week or 
two ago was bewildered, stunned by the cowardly discharge of a 
toy pistol at her ear, in the hands of a favored school boy, youngei 
perhaps than she, yet old enough to have been taught something 
of the knightly duty of politeness as well as the gentler precepts of 
the golden rule. 

Last Sunday while passing under the archway of the railroad at 
eighteenth street, another boy walking by his mother's side and 
from their appearance, also on their way to church, suddenly dis- 
charged a toy pistol producing a startling report in that covered 
passage way, which was unrepressed by any effort of parental au- 
thority certainly, for as he was leaving the end at which we had 
entered, the act was repeated and aparting^alute fired. 

What kind of education is it that would make such an instru- 
ment an allowable plaything, and the spirit that prompts such a 
use of it only fun — not the education of the Kindergarten. But we 
must not forget that the mother's breast is the first child-garden. 
The influenre of the father, a prop around whigh love's tender 
plant will cling and the best efforts of the truest kindergartner 
may not wholly counteract tendencies which received the first im- 
pulse from these earlier sources. 

From the happy nursery, bright with the warmth of love, and 
sheltered from contact with anything that could afarm or injure, to 
the little grcup of outcast children, is a long step. We shudder 
at the thought of any possible approximation, and yet just where 
these two extremes meet is the starting point of the kindergarten. 
Not of course by any Quixotic attempt at the tnforced assimula- 
tion of incompatible elements, but by the broad adaptation of its 
various parts to all requirements, enfolding in its beneficent em- 
brace not only the hopeless waifs of the charity kindergarten, but 
the petted darlings of our sacred homes, lifting the one into a 
region of light and warmth and purity by providing fresh baths, 
clean clothes and wholesome food, as well as nurture for mind and 
soul, and leading the other into simpler ways of life, perhaps, 
resting the little minds from the chaotic profusion which boundless 
love and unlimited means could supply, by the peaceful simplicity 
yet suggestive appointments of a well ordered kindergarten. 

We want a culture for our boys and girls that will refine and 
purify, while it strengthens and ennobles, not a cultivation which 
falls so far short of its right effect as to produce lawless disregard 
of the rights of others. No sense of personal obligation which 
even in a young child is encouraged by the proper development of 
its whole nature. The child does not think, he does not mean 
anything, is the excuse given for every short-coming. But why 
does he not think ? How comes it that his acta mean nothing ? 
If this is true, is not some radical defect at once apparent in his 
training ? Suppose we take him when he is such a little fellow that 
there might appear to be some excuse if we should say he does not 
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jthink, and watch his face as it lights up wit^ intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the kindergartner's directions, which, by the way, are 
unique in the simple English of their style and the force of their 
meaning. Up to down, back to front, right to left are as unerring 
in their impulse as the magnet which points the needle of the com- 
pass and inculcates a directness of speech which must in time op- 
eraie potentially in proinoting clearness and concentration of 
thought. We listen, as he takes a little block in his hand which 
he tells us is made of wood and the number of its sides, edges and 
curves, and in response to her direction to place it evenly upon the 
table with an edge toward him, does so correctly. She tells him to 
.take another block and place it with a corner touching the tipper 
right corner of the one already on the table and he does this also 
without a mistake. Then a. block at the lower left corner, lower 
right, upper left. He is thinking now, the little cubes that strike 
your wise perceptions as mere inanimate pieces of wood, become 
sentient things to him, responsive to the thought which is embodied 
in some creation of his own undirected work which follows the first 
effort. 

■When the baby has learned to answer its mother's smile and to I 
catch the fluttering ribbon that decorates her throat, ** the first 
grasping of the child is the earliest sign of awakening intelligence," 
a brightly colored ball is offered as a plaything and the tiny grasp 
upon its resisting surface fastens an impression upon the young 
mind. Day by day this same impression repeats itself and grows, 
until in orderly sequence the child finds himself at the table of the 
kindergarten, alert, Intelligent, very able, indeed, not only to 
think but to act, doing constantly, methodically, with familiar rep- 
etition yet continuous' change and without weanness the appointed 
work. One day it is with a slate or a card or a mat, again it is 

- rings or sticks or clay, interspersed with music and play in joyous 
tilteration. Then the blocks, every piece following its mate, ac- 
cording to a recognized law which makes order, symmetry, beauty 
part of the child's daily habit of thought, the fingers following the 
mind according to this beautifully developed plan which makes 
each succeeding gift a link in the chain of the series, which is as 
regular as rythm, as unbroken in its connection as perfect harmony 
and which evolves the child's innate tendencies toward art, mechan- 
ics and religion which might long have lain dormant and unsus- 

.: pected. . • 

Is this too high ground to take for our very elementary education? 

- To one who has studied and believes in its claims, too great pre- 

• eminence can scarcely be accorded a system, which accepting the 
child's need of spiritual, intellectual and physical development 
has devised a plan whereby these functions which it has hitherto 
been the province of the school to separate can work simultaneous- 
ly and harmoniously, the plays and games calling out the activity 

• of the body by means of pleasing gestures and graceful motions, 
the gifts and occupations encouraging a degree of manual skill 
and dexterity which strengthens the muscles of the hand and es- 

. tablishes the mental poise which investigates, discriminates, enjoys, 
and lifts the heart from communion with nature's visible types into 
a reverential attitude of praise and worship of their Creator and 
cause. 

But can I stop j use here without another word of prayerful en- 
treaty in behalf of all the unhelped children who crowd the dark- 
some ways of life, shut out from all the gracious influences which 
make each day a fresh delight for our little ones, without guidance, 
uncared for, yet so weak to resist the evil which encompasses them 
. on every hand. We all rejoice in that missionary spirit which an- 
, imates those lofty souls, who, forsaking the cheer of home and the 
fellowship of friends go out into all the world in obedience to the 
..behest of the Master, while all unheeded upon our hearts fall the 
. lingering sorrow of those majestic words so full of portentous mean- 
ing; "Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye " did 
it not to me." 
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Monthly Examinations. 

Emma Mont. McRae. 

The function of written examinations is two-fold. 
Their province is not merely to test, but to instruct an 
well. As a test of the work actually done by the pupil 
and teacher, they are a necessity. However small the 
class may be, however much individual instruction may 
be possible, however near to each child the teacher may 
come, written tests at stated times, will reveal to both 
teacher and pupil existing facts and needs, in a way 
that the closest contact in the oral recitation cannot 
accomplish. While testing is an important feature of 
the written examination, while this in andof itself is a 
sufficient gain to justify every teacher in its use, still 
this seems insignificant compared with the greater 
advantage which the pupil derives from them >s a 
means of self-instruction. Teachers often have to con- 
tend with a disposition on the part of pupils to avoid 
examinations, on a plea of lack of preparation, which 
has resulted from some unfortunate circumstances over 
which they may or may not have had control. The in- 
variable answer to such objections ought to be : "Some- 
thing is better than nothing. Do not lose the advan- 
tage of the examination because you have lost the 
opportunities for preparation." 

Experience has led to the belief that the best time 
for these examinations is at the end of each school 
month. The time for each subject should be limited, 
say to one hour and a half. Children need to be taught 
promptness as well as accuracy. Hence they should 
be required to complete their work within the specified 
time. At the expiration of the time, the pupils would 
better be excused, that the teacher may have the time 
to exanfine the papers within school hours. The 
custom which prevails in many schools, .of requiring 
the teachers to spend their evenings in the almost end- 
less routine work of marking papers and making re- 
ports, is simply barbarous. It is no won dor that so 
many teachers carry in their faces the unmistakable 
signs of over-work. In order that there be that phys- 
ical vigor and elasticity so much needed for the work of 
the day, it is imperative that the teacher be given some 
time for that- rest which results from a change of 
thought and occupation. 

In these monthly examinations the utmost freedoin 
should bo given the teacher. Much of the strain com- 
plained of as coming from the striving for per cents, 
comes from the fact of questions being prepared by 
supervisors and sent out to the different classes of 
trembling children and overwrought anxious teachers, 
who feel that almost their lives depend upon a certain 
proportion of these questions being answered accord- 
ing to the standard of those in authority. This, and 
kindred pet notions degrade the work of the teacher to 
the lowest servility. 

. In the selection of questions, the teacher should have 
in mind the work to be done," and then aim to. so con- 
duct the examination as to niake it fulfil its purpose. 
Attention has recently been called to the fact that the 
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London School Board advises that the questions for 
examination be arranged in logical order. This indi- 
cates that, at least in the minds of that body, there is 
a. view of examinations from a rational stand-point. 

It is not necessary to say to right-minded teachers 
that this work should be done fairly and conscientious- 
ly. Those who have had much experience in such 
matters, know that many Schools cannot be fairly 
judged by the per cents they publish. It would be far 
better to have no examination at all, than to have the 
mere shams that are tolerated by some schools. Fair, 
honest teachers feel that to be judged by such standards 
is 60 belittling as to bring the profession, in the eyes of 
sensible, thinking people, down to the level of buffoon- 
ery. It is usually sufficient evidence of shoddy work 
if as a rule papers are marked over 90 per cent. These 
markings should mean something. They, at least, 
should mean honest, straight forw^ard work. Every' 
paper should be an exercise in expression. Every 
error, even the slightest, in correct expression, should 
effect the standing of the pupils. Hence the require- 
ments of our own State Board of Education, in the ex- 
ami nation of teachers, that no trial paper be used in 
any subject, and erasures be made, ought to be adhered 
to in every school. No paper is worth 100 per cent, 
however correct in matter it may be, which contains 
a rnisspelled word, an erasure, a scratch, an interlinea- 
tion, an ungrammatical expression, a mistake in 
punctuation, a blot or any other fault in the form of 
expression. Perhaps a deduction of 20 per cent in 
the aggi'cgate, will be enough on matter of form alone. 

If the written examination is made to do all that it 
can, it may do much towards making the pupils in our 
schools prompt, and accurate boys and girls, which 
means |>ood and useftil citizens. 
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First Lessons in Geography. 

In geography as in the teaching of any other sub- 
ject the teacher needs to see the end from the beginning, 
and to direct his instruction throughout by some in- 
telligently arranged plan, based upon the ends to be 
attained, the character of the subject matter to be em- 
ployed, and the nature and development of the human 
mind. 

The chief ends to be attained in teaching geography 
are as follows : 

1. To train the minds of the pupils, especially in the 
intellectual faculties. The first part of the work in 
geography is addressed directly to the perceptive fac- 
ulty, the pupil is led to observe the things that are 
about him, how they are related to one another and to 
himself The second part of the work exercises the 
memory and imagination, in w^hich study the pupil 
creates the entire world out of the matter learned 
during the first part. The third part appeals to the 
judgment and reason, it comprehends the whole in re- 
. .on of dependence, and in unity of purpose. 



2. To give useful- knowledge concerning the' earth, 
the operation of causes in producing phenomena, and 
the effects of physical environment upon human wel- 
fare and development. 

From the designs as above stated it is evident that 
the work in geography is not to be presented its a col- 
lection of unrelated facts. Pupils are not to memorize 
facts in their disconnected form without building them 
together in dependence and purpose. On the other 
hand the pupil's knowledge is to be vitalized and or- 
ganized — it is to be a thing of growth. It is only by 
systematic study and the organization of the pupil's 
knowledge that he acquires mental discipline. His 
powers of observation must be trained, he must be 
taught to picture vividly and clearly, and to judge cor- 
rectly. The river must not be simply tjie black waved 
line on the map, the name of which he learns, but a real 
river, having its springs, tributaries, and rapids, a river 
affecting the country through which it flows, affecting 
commerce, ministering to the wealth of the country, 
and related to human welfare. The town which the 
pupil hunts out, and finds as a tiny black dot on the 
maj), must not be the dot, but the real city, populated 
with people, the scene of industry, of schools, of social 
life and of government. The world itself is to become 
to the child the great real home of man. 

The work in geography naturally divides itself into 
three divisaons as iollows : 

* 1. That which is introductory, and preparatory to 
the appreciation of lessons upon the globe and to the 
use of the text. 

2. That which deals with the general notions of the 
globe and its major divisions, in which work the pupil 
gains the notions that prevail in all geography, mau}^ 
of which he learns to formulate into definition. This 
stage requires the activity of the imagination and judg- 
ment. 

3. That which deals with the text, and requires the 
pupil to judge fully of the relations of various parts, to 
trace cause and effect, and to enter into the details of 
subject matter. 

The introductory work is addressed almost entirely 
to the pupil's powers of observation and discrimination, 
supplemented by the memory and imagination. The 
pupil is led to see objects and to judge of their position, 
distance and direction. He is required to reproduce 
these relations from memory, and to describe what was 
said and done in former lessons, or what has come un- 
der his observation at school, at home or along the way 
to and from school. This kind of study leads the 
child directly toward the world of nature, the w;orld of 
things. He learns to see and know things, to give 
them names, to see their likenesses and diflPerences, to 
judge of their relations to one another. He learns to 
map the regions of his study, in which exercise arbi- 
trary characters represent certain objects, boundary 
lines enclose the region, short distances on the maps 
represent corresponding long distances in the region, 
objects are introduced under their proper relation of 
distance and direction. 

By careful training in lessons of this kind the pupil 
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is euabled to recall the location of pjaces and objects in 
the maps studied and made by him, and to understand 
the representations of other regions. There can be 
no better preparation for the study and understanding 
of the maps of unfamiliar regions than the making of 
maps of familiar localities. Out of these familiar mate- 
rials and the exercises in construction of maps, the 
child may gain the elements necessary for the creation 
of images and maps of regions he has never seen. 

Special lessons may be given in the study of the 
school room, the school yard, the immediate vicinity, 
and the county. The floor of the room may be meas- 
ured by the pupils, and its correct form be represented 
on the blackboard. The doors and windows may then 
be located. Then the teacher's desk, the stove, aisles 
and important features of the room. The pupils may 
then draw the same from copy or from memory. The 
school grounds may be outlined in the same manner. 
In constructing such maps the pupils are practiced in 
judging direction. The points of 'the compass need to 
be taught early. In the same manner pupils may 
make maps of the vicinity, locating the streams, the 
main roads, the homes of the children. In doing this 
continue the questions of direction and distance. The 
work may be extended to the county, and to a simple 
outline of the State. 



Cultivation of the Sensibility and WilL 

ARNOLD TOMPKINS, SVPEBINTKNDKNT OF FBANKLIN SCHOOLS. 

[Appropriate leesons for' the second year.] 

The general object for all moral training is the same, 
therefore, the work of this year is similar to that of the 
preceding year. 

The special ends to be secured are to awaken the 
moral sense; to lead the child to distinguish right from 
wrong ; to lead him to discover, appreciate, and name 
moral qualities, and to apply moral principles to his 
own conduct; and to prepare him te receive religious 
impressions. 

For plans to present this subject, see first year's 
method and program. 

The following subjects are suggested as appropriate 
matter for the second year work : 

1. Eeview first month's group of work as a basis for 
the first month's work in second year. The story of the 
"Good Shepherd" is taught, in which the qualities 
taught in first year are reproduced and additional ones 
developed. The story of David taught as supplemen- 
tary to the twenty-third Psalm. 

2. Lessons in which attention is paid to the quali- 
ties of order, neatness, cleanliness, politeness, respect 
for others, behavior at school, on the street, and at 
public places. Attention to rights of others. 

3. A series of lessons teaching the duty of forgive- 
ness ; of returning good for evil ; of love of brothers and 
sisters ; and love of home. This series of lessons may 
be taught by means of pictures, stories, and selections. 

4. Lessons developing ideas of true charity; of the 
proper treatment of animals ; of our duty toward the 
poor ; kindness to those in distress. In these lessons 



the sympathies of the children are aroused and should 
be directed to make proper applications with reference 
to their rules of action. 

5. The sin of stealing, lying, swearing, and of diso- 
bedience taught by means of tales, incidents from life, 
stories, pictures, and readings. The commands, quota- 
tions, and maxims will furnish appropriate summaries 
for this set of lessons. 

6. Honesty, perseverance, industry, diligence, truth- 
fulness, etc., will need special attention. The children 
should be led to name and apply the above qualities as 
rules of right feeling and acting. " Saturday Night," 
a picture lesson or poem, will illustrate some of the 
above points. 

7. Stories selected from the Old Testament may 
form a series of lessons. Care should be taken that 
children enter into the spirit of the exercise, rather than 
make it purely intellectual. 

8. Stories or readings fi*om the life of Christ will 
form a series of lessons. These stories and readings 
should be rendered as life-like as possible. The place, 
manners, and Oriental customs must be explained so 
that the children will form a true picture of the scenes 
described. 

9. In connection with each group of subjects the 
pupils should be taught poems, maxims, and songs, 
selected with reference to the sentiments contained in 
them. 

A series of lessons based on the seasons, as suggested 
for the fiirst year, should be given. 

For selections, see Peaslee's Graded Selections, and 
Whittier's Child Life, in Poetry and in Prose. 




orntng 
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There's no Dearth of Kindnets. 



1. 

There*8 no dearth of kinduees 

In this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 

We gather thorns for flowers. 
Outward we are spurning, 

Trampling one another ; 
While we are inly yearning 

At the name of " Brother.^' 
2. 
There's no dearth of kindness 

Or love among mankind; 
But, in darkling loneness, 

Hooded hearts grow bllad. 
Full of kindness tingling, 

Soul is shut fh>m soul, 
While they might be mingling. 

In one kindred whole. 



As the wild ro«e bloweth. 

As runs the happy river, 
Kindness freely floweth 

In the heart forever. 
But if men will hanker 

Ever for goldea dost, 
Klngliest hearts will canker, 

Brightest spirits rust. 
4. 
There's no dearth of kindness 

In his world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 

We gather thorns for flowen. 
1 cherish God's best giving. 

Falling firom above : 
Life were not worth living. 

Were it not for love. 



Beward* 

Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, 
known or unknown, can die, even on this earth. The 
work an unknown good man has done is like a vein of 
water flowing hidden under ground, secretly making 
the ground green. It flows and flows; it joins itself 
with other veins and veinlets ] and one day it will 
burst forth as a visible perennial well. — Thomas Carlyli. 
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Mrs. A. Thompkins is principal of the FraDklin 
High School. 

The life of R. W. Emerson is being written by Dr. 
O. W. Holmes. 

Earlham College has a larger attendance this year 
than ever^before. 

A free kindergarten has been established in connec- 
tion with the Marion Schools. 

The Manual of County Superintendent, Samuel B. 
Boyd, of Daviess County, has been received at this office. 

D. D. Bogart, lately of North Ternon, is now Sup- 
erintendent of the Chattanooga Schools. His salary 
is S1500. 

Julian Hawthorn has moved to Sag Harbor, Long 
Island, to make his home in that quaint old town. 
Hawthorne's tastes are for a secluded life. 

Joseph Moore, who resigned the presidency of Earl- 
ham College last spring on account of ill health, is 
improving. He is now visiting in North Carolina. 

H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business College has helped 
hundreds of young men and women to make a success- 
ful start in life. Other hundreds are now preparing 
themselves, and will be wanted when ready. 

General Sherman has been studying Shakespeare, it 
is said, and is proposing to appear upon the stage at 
no distant day. Should he essay to fill the role of an 
actor, it is certain he will draw full houses. 

The Ladoga Normal has re-organized under the fol- 
lowing faculty: A. J. Garland, principal; A. F. Knotts, 
associate; R. S. Gleason, assistant; Retta Coveney, 
music; Mrs. Letta Ditts, art; and A. J. Hall, penman- 
ship. 

The report of Superintendent J. H. Martin of the 
Madison Schools has just been received at this office. 
The Trustee's report says that "Superintendent Martin 
has demonstrated his ability as the chief executor of 
the schools by his admirable management." 

As may be seen by annojiincment made on the last 
page, the editor of the Weekly will answer calls to 
lecture at any place and at any time. The lectures 
announced are selected because they invariabl}' give 
satisfaction. For terms, address the editor care of 
this office. 



A Valuable Library. 

The library connected with the Northern Indiana 
Normal School contains over four thousand volumes. 
It is a choice selection of books embracing a full line 
ot History, Science and general literature, besides a 
fair supply of reference books. This Library was 
selected by Prof Kenzie in the main, and purchased at 
a cost of over 915,000. It is the property of the Normal 
School, and its use is entirely free to all the students 
and members of the faculty connected therewith. 



Biohmond Vormal Items. . 

Four States are represented in the Richmond Nor- 
mal. - 

The first township Institute of the year for Wayne 
County, met October 6, in the Normal building. 

The Model School of the Ricbmond Normal, is now 
nicely organized. Miss Bell Morrison is teacher. 

The students and members of the faculty are all en- 
joying their work, and the first month has closed with 
enthuiasm. 

The Richmond Normal School has closed its first 
month with an enrollment in all its departments of 75. 
This is beyond the expectations of its warmest friends. 
Next term, which opens November 12, promises to run 
up to 100. • 

The lecture course at the Normal has opened well. 
Dr. Test gave the first of the course to a good audience. 
His subject was "The Sun." Prof Hodgin followed with 
one on the "Ancient Peruvians." These lectures occur 
each Friday evening. The next is on the subject of 
"English Words aud Names," by Dr. Test. 



College Items. 

James S. Greenough of Providence has been elected 
President of Amherst Agricultural College. — ^The 



endowment of California University is $4,000,000. 

A. Packard, of Bowdoin College, has assumed the du- 
ties of President, in place of President Chamberlain. 

The new law school of Harvard is to be completed 

soon. Eev. Geo. S. Williamson Smith, formerly 

chaplain of the United States Navy, has entered upon 

his duties as President of Trinity College. Indiana 

State University opens its present season with the 
usual attendance although its principal buildings with 
the library and museum lie in ashes. Purdue Uni- 
versity starts out firmly under the hand of its new 
President, James H. Swart. Hanover College is en- 
tering upon the fifty-first and Wabash College upon 

its fiftieth year's work Asbury University hopes to 

secure the De Pauw endowment. 



The Central Conservatory of music, located at 
Columbus, Indiana, is an Established Institution, and 
in a quiet way is doing its part educationally. W. E. 
Bates is principal and proprietor. The refining in- 
fluence of this Institution is very perceptible at Colum- 
bus specially, but it is by no means confined to Colum- 
bus or Bartholomew County even, for many teachers of 
music have gone forth from this Institution to all parts 
of the State. A developed taste for music has a value 
beyond itself. It circumvents all human faculties and 
has a tendency to elevate all. The potency of music as 
an educational agency may not appear on the surface, 
but the thoughtful recognize its value and Record to 
music a high rank among the educational forces. We 
speak now of music as an Art Study. We do not re- 
fer to the essential elemental training of children to 
sing in school, but the higher culture of the art, such 
as can only be secured in the Music School or College. 
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Two Significant Events. 

Steadily the evidences of change are manifested in 
the movements of education. With increased intel- 
ligence, and modified demands, it is not remarkable 
that old methods should prove to be inadequate and 
that more effective means of realizing required ends 
are evolved. The tendency of the changes now man- 
ifesting themselves most decidedly is toward a closer 
union between the education afforded in the School, 
and the practical uses. of such education in the subse- 
quent life work of the individual. Discipline is the 
chief end of school work. The significant movements 
of the present hold that there should be less purely 
mental discipline, but that mental discipline should 
be more fully acquired through the practice of hand 
and' eye, and in all ways by which the great mass of 
individuals shall be more directly prepared for the do- 
ing of the practical duties necessarily involved in the 
usual vocations of life in the country at this time. 

One of the most significant events of the recent 
past is tho singular spectacle of an ifistitution of learn- 
ing in America closing its doors after a long career. 
The William and Mary College of Virginia, received 
but one matriculant for entrance at the fall opening, 
whereupon it closed its doors forever. Had this 
college kept abreast of the times, had it prepared it- 



self to give instruction in the useful arts, n6w so need- 
ed in developing the new life of the great common- 
wealth of Virginia, its hall would to-day be filled 
with crowds of enthusiastic and earnest students, 
and the college be an effective servant, and at the 
same time a powerful master in ministering to and 
directing the forward movements in the old dominion* 

Following closely upon the event just mentioned 
the attention of the Nation is directed to the formal 
laying of the corner-stone of the Chicago Manual 
Training School. Something more practical in the 
way of education is needed by the times, and this 
demand for improved facilities for industrial educa- 
tion, finds expression in the movement of erecting a 
massive building, equipped and endowed for its 
special purposes, by the hard sense and liberal dona- 
tion of the wealthy business men of Chicago. The 
gentlemen of the commercial club who are the foun- 
ders of the new school have set themselves over 
against the common school system, and as its exam- 
iners they say the system is lacking in a way in which 
the founding of the new school is designed to 
remedy. 

Twelve years ago Chicago was devastated by fire. 
Twelve years have rebuilt the city in magnificence. 
As one of the most progressive cities of the country 
its movement toward improved faciUties for indus- 
trial education comes with forcible impression to add 
its weight to the effects of similar movements in St. 
Louis, New York, Philadelphia and many other 
smaller cities. 

There are two classes of persons who hold up their 
professional hands in fear of such demonstrations; 
first, the somewhat older members of the veteran 
corps of college professors who have been reared on 
Greek and Latin, and who have spent the greater 
part of their lives in teaching these languages to col- 
lege classes; and secondly, a much more limited 
number of normal school presidents and teachers who 
have been living for several years on theory and 
methods. Each of these classes may learn a valuable 
lesson by a little reflection — it is not the Greek and 
Latin in themselves, but the study of these subjects 
that gives them their greatest value in the college 
course, it is possible to acquire the same excellent 
discipline by the same systematic and painstaking la- 
bor spent upon other subjects more closely related to 
modern institutions, and to immediate uses. The 
discipline of the school may be retained and at the 
same time the useful phase of information receive in- 
creased attention. **The Brain and the Hand in Edu- 
cation." ** What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder." 



We have arranged with the publishers to add to 
our premium list a line of books of special interest 
to teachers. We want agents to represent the Week- 
ly at every township institute, and are paying liberally. 



Subscribers who are not receiving their papers reg- 
ularly, are requested to inquire ^rst of the post-mas- 
ter. When satisfied that the paper has never reached 
the post-office, write us a postal inquiring the cause. 
We have discontinued no papers so far on account of 
non-payment. If for any reason papers' are not re- 
ceived we will esteem it a favor if we are promptly no- 
fied. 
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Benton County. 

Supt. Johnson who has been quite iU with the 
intermittent fever is now convalescent. 

All teachers of this county will find that the 
Educational Weekly is a great helpmate. 

The Oxford. Schools under the management of Mr. 
Cassel and Miss Willard are prospering finely. 

The Fowler schools opened Sept. 24, with an 
average attendance. They retain their former prin- 
cipal. 

Mr. Miller, one of our most successful teachers has 
left the school room and is now proprietor and editor 
of the Boswell Courier, Success Charley. 

Mr. W. E. White, Sr., another of Purdue's grad- 
uates is pedagoging at Atkinson with splendid 
results. Teachers are very scarce in this county, 
some of our schools still being vacant. 

The Boswell schools opened Oct. i, with E. C. 
White, graduate of Purdue University and former 
instructor in Purdue as principal. There is a very 
large attendance. Messrs. Thomas and Birch, two 
very successful teachers of this county are helping 
Mr. White in his work. 



Fayette County. 

Most of our schools are fairly well supplied with 
apparatus, globes, maps, charts, etc., and best of all 
with the People's Cyclopedia for reference. 

The county superintendent, J. S, Gamble, one of 
the oldest county superintendents in the state is just 
recovering from severe illness which has confined him 
to his room for two months. 

The Connersville High School has graduated 54 
students since 1878. An average of 9 graduates per 
annum. Latin and German are taught in connection 
with the high school. 

At Connersville Mr. J. L. Rippetoe still holds the 
fort having been first elected superintendent in 1867. 
This makes his sixteenth year in one place. There 
are 12 assistant teachers. In two of the primary 
grades the pupils are put on half time. Enrollment 
637 pupils. 

A. C. Vanhorn has charge of the High School, 
which numbers about 40 pupils, of whom 85 per 
cent, are girls. Where are the boys ? seems to be 
a pertinent question. Why do so few boys attend 
the high schools? Should not the boys have as 
much education as the girls? A little missionary 
work at this point seems to be needed. Some effort 
should be made to induce the boys as well as the 
girls to complete the high school course of study. 

The Whitewater Valley is noted as one of the 
loveliest nooks in Indiana, and in beauty of natural 
scenery and in agricultural importance, is unexcelled 
by any other region in the state. The farmers in this 
county are well-to-do as a class, and hence expect 



much of the schools. These are now in full blast, 
with a stronger corps of teachers, and better equip- 
ments than ever before. Our people believe in 
schools and they begin to realize that good * 'school- 
ing" forth^ir children may be had in the rural dis- 
tricts as well as in the city, while the children are be- 
coming more and more ambitious to excel their city 
'•cousins" in acquirements that come from the public 

schools. TE.ACHER. 



Lippincott's Magazine- 

Lippincott's Magazine for October is especially rich 
in articles on travel, containing four articles on this 
subject, each of very great interest. They are respect- 
ively, "Spin-Drift from the Hebrides," "The Giants of 
the Plain," "In the Highlands of North Carolina," and 
"A Trip to Lschia." Other articles are " Miss Parkin- 
son's Ward," "In Search of a Free-Trader,"" The White- 
Fish of the Great Lakes," " Under False Pretences," 
"In the Hands of the Mob." The magazine is well ed- 
ited and shows care in the selection of articles. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

STUDIBS IN AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. By AllK^rt N. Ruiib 
Ph. 1). FireHide Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

Is a new book in which are found many original ideas 
of great value to students. ' The book does not aim to 
be a complete history of English Literature; it seeks, 
rather, to combine the study of English Classics with 
the study of the history of English Literature, and thus 
awaken such an interest as will lead the student not on- 
ly to read biography, but also to seek culture through 
the study of masterpieces of English stylo and thought.' 
The notes and analysis following each selecction in 
this book will be found helpful to teachers and special- 
ly valuable to students. 

THE HANDY BOOK OF OBJECT LESSONS— By J. Walker-^. B. Lippin- 
cott it Co. Philadelphia. For Hal«iby Bowen, Stewart & Co., Indianapolis. 

The design of this book is to supply young teachers 
with suitable materials for Notes of Lessons, Each les- 
son is divided into two columns, viz.. Matter and Meth- 
od. Under the former head a vast amount of informa- 
tion is given in a classified form, which furnishes at 
once a complete outline by which a particular subject 
may be studied, while under the latter head are given 
suggestive methods by which the investigation may be 
successfully prosecuted. The book covers a multitude 
of subjects, and is meritorious in a high degree. 

A $115,00 Organ for $49.75. 

This was the unparalleled offer made by Hon. Daniel F. Beatty,the 
great Organ Manufacturer, in our paper a short time since. He has 
instructed us to re-insert it and thus give those who failed to accept 
his former offer another opportunity. We think this Organ needs 
no further recommendation. See advertisement in this issue. 

~^RAIIffilffG SGHOOI. 

— B'oia — 

KIND ERG ARTNERS, 

Under Miss Alice Chapln, will begin its ninth year Sept. 15,. 1883, at the In 
dianapoUs Seminary, Indianapolis. Thom thinking of Joining the clan should 
see Miss Chapin before that time. She will be at 346 N. Penn. St., on and after 
September 1. 
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Theory of Teaching. 

1. (a.) To secure naturalness of tone, 
(b.) ** " clear articulation, 
(c.) " " ready comprehension. 

(d.) ** ** general interest and advancement, 
(e.) " *' individual effort. 

2. Good order, earnest attention, ready and accurate responses. . 

3. (a.) Putting the mind in a condition to repel or refuse knowl- 
edge or instruction. 

(b.) The loss of time occasioned by the mind's returning to a 
normal condition. 

It is proper to administer punishment when nothing else will 
reform the offender; when transgression has been open, wilful 
or impudent. 

4. (a.) Fear is a proper auxilary in dealing with open, wilful, 
or impudent violation of rules or good order. 

(b.) Fear is improper in dealing with those natures suscep- 
tible of moral suasion. 

5. Purposes to be attained in a recitation in the 4th Reader ad- 
ditional to those to be attained in a recitation in the 1st Read- 
er are: 

(a.) To secure definitions of the chief words. 

(b.) " ** synonyms of some of the words. 

(c.) " " the chief thoughts of the lesson. 

(d.) ** ** a knowledge of the parts of speech, and of 

the phrases and propositions to be found in the lesson. 

(e.) To secure the moral, or personal application. 



Beading. 

1. (a.) The middle pitch is the natural key, and is used in ordi- 
nary conversation; it varies somewhat in different people ac- 
cording to habit, or the structure of the vocal organs. 

(b.) The high pitch is any key atove the midale pitch and is 
used in calling, commanding, etc. 

(c.) The low pitch is any key below the middle pitch and is used 
in expressing grief, revenge, solemnity, etc. 

2. (a.) Sliding the voice from one key to another in a peculiar 
whining tone. 

(b.) The use of this peculiar whining tone in emphasis, 
(c.) The much prevalent sing-song style. 

3. To use all punctuation marks as guides to the voice would 
often cause us to make a pause where none is necessary; as 
"yes, sir, I will go." 

4. (a.) For the pronunciation, (b) meaning, and (c) origin of 
words. 

(d.) For the interpretation and origin of certain phrases. 

(e.) For some account of noted characters of fiction. 

5. The preface or introduction should be used to obtain the 
author's view of the subject, his purpose in writing his book, 
and his explanatory remarks, — all of which would interest 
the pupil, and make him acquainted with the author. Some 
pupils (and teachers too) think that Ray is yet living, and 
that he is the author of all the works bearing his name. 



Physiology. 

1. The ligaments unite the ends of bones, and thus form joints 
permitting motion. Some band-like ligaments hold several 
parts together in a firm compact structure; as, in the wrist. 

2. (a.) The difference in structure is that the involuntary mus- 
cles are constructed of smooth, unstriped fibre, and the volun- 
tary muscles are constructed of striated, or striped fibre. 

(b.) The difference in use is that the former arc not under 
control; the latter are under control. 

3. The functions of the skin are as follows: 

(a.) It is the organ of the sensation of touch. 

(b.) It is an organ of absorption, excretion, and respiration. 

(c.) It protects and binds together the superficial organs. 



(d.) It regtflates the temperature of the body. 

4. The organic substances used as food are albuminoids, sugars, 
and fats. 

$. Hunger and thirst are imperious sensations brought about by 
the lack of nutrition in the circulatory system. This lack in 
the circulation is first manifest in the capillaries of the stom- 
ach and intestines, the main feeders of the circulation. These 
capillaries are in the lining of these organs, and the lining 
is continuous throughout the alimentary canal: hence, these 
sensations are experienced in the mouth. ^ 

6. Alcohol stimulates the powers of the tissues for a limited time. 
It also retards the waste of the tissues ; hence, it has a restora- 
tive influence in exhaustion or convalescence. 

7. Cleanse the teeth after each meal, with a brush. Use soap 
once a day. Use quill or wooden toothpick. Avoid acids 
and metalic toothpicks 

8. In assimilation, the blood exudes through the capillary walls, 
and bathes the tissues, each kind of tissue selecting from this 
blood those elements that will build up its own substance. 

9. In the lungs. 

10. The cerebellum presides over, animates and regulates muscu- 
lar movement, or the co-ordination of muscular movements. 



3- 



Arithmetic. 

MDCCCXLI— 1841. 
DCXL = 640. 

MIV =1004. 

CCCXIX = 319. 

3804, Ans. 
4-9ths x3-7ths=4-2ists, sold toB; 2-5ths x3-7ths=6-35ths, 
sold to C; 4-2ists plus 6-35ths=38-i05ths, sold to both. 3-7ths — 
38-io5ths=7-lo5ths=i-i5th, left, Answer, 
It will require two decimal places ; the law requires one place 
for each factor 5 in the denominator. 

4 gals, wine at <l4.io @ gal. costs $16.40; at 20 cts. a gill, 
$25.60; $25.60 — $i6.40=$9.20, gain. Answer. 

3m. 

(3m plus 2m) divided by 2=2 '/^m., aver- 
age width; 




2>4xi>^xi5o=562>^; hence, 562 >^ cu. m. 

562/^x.50-=28i.25; hence, $281.25. 

2odm.=2m. 

6. 56: 52: ; 50.15: (?) 

(52x50.15) divided by 56=46.56 plus; hence, I46.56 plus, Ans. 

7. $6000 x.o6=^$36o, income of 6 per cent, stock. 
$6ox90=$54oo; 5400 divided by 155=34838 plus; 
34.838x10=348.38; hence, income of 10 per cent, stock is 
$348.38; $360— $348.38=^11.62, Ans. 

Note. This problem was taken from Wentworth's Arithmetic, 
and in some way 155 was taken for 135. With 135, the second in- 
come is $400, or $40 increase. 
8. 

Area=8 10,000 sq. ft. 

Side=900 ft. 

B. C.=ioo. 



Hence, 800 ft.=A B and C D, or 
each equal to 400 ft., Ans. 



A B C I) 

9. 40 X 40 x 3.1416 divided by 43,560-=.! 153 plus; hence, .1153 

Acres, Ans. 
10. 5 divided by 75^6 divided by ?; 5 is I-I5th of 75; 6 is I-I5th 
of what ? Answer, 90; hence, buy at 90. 

Grammar. 

I. Into (a) declarative, (b) imperative, (c) interrogative, (d) and 
exclamatory. 

(a.) John went to the city, 
(b.) Bring me a pencil. 
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(c.) Do you understand the question ? 
(d.) How beautiful is the night ! 

2. (a.) A collective noun is one that in the singular denotes a 
collection of objects. 

(b.) The singular form denotes unity when the objects arc to 
be taken as one mass, or as a whole ; as, "The congregation 
is large." 

(c.) The singular form denotes //«ni/r/y when the objects are 
to be taken separately, or as individuals; as, **The congrega- 
tion are attentive." 
Note. — We suppose (b) and (c) are the points the questioner wished 
to bring out, but this question should have been stated more 
definitely. 

3. (a.) Infinitives are preceded by to expressed or understood ; 
participles are not. 

(b.) Infinitives are used largely as adverbs ; participles are 

not. 

(c.) Participles are used largely as objects of prepositions ; 

Infinitives are not. 

4. The expression "An honest, intelligent, young man" com- 
prehends more qualities than the expression " A young man ; " 
but the first expression is not applicable to as many persons as 
the lit St. Hence, adjectives enlarge the sense, but limit the 
application of a noun. 

5. An idiom is a peculiar mode of expression ; or, a short, terse 
phrase made acceptable or permissible by usage; as, "He 
jumped to the conclusion^ ' ' * *She fell culeep, * ' « 'The building took 
faey 

6. (a.) Who do men say that I am ? Whom is changed to whoy 

as predicate nominative after am, 

(b.) My father allowed my brother and me to accompany him. 
/is changed to me^ as an object after allowed, . 
(c.) A fondness for show is, of all follies/ the most vain ; 
other is omitted, because when the superlative degree is used 
one of the terms includes the other. 

(d.) Our parents did not study grammar as we do. This sen- 
tence is correct. 

(e.) What signify fair words without good deeds ? signifies is 
changed to signify to agree with words. 

7. Parse each word and you will give the etymology and part of 
of the syntax ; analyze it and you will give the rest of the 
syntax. "President" is an independent noun; "law" is a 
predicate noun ; the sentence is simple and is introduced by 
an independent phrase. 

8. " What " is an interrogatory pronoun in the objective case ; 
you is a personal pronoun in the nominative case. 

9. " Whatever happens," exclaims Mary, "I am the wife of the 
Prince of Spain ; crown, rank, life — all shall go before I take 
any other husband." 

10. Two trains tried to pass each other on the same track last 
night with the usual result. The Night Express collided with 
the through freight, the Express being completely wrecked. 
The engineer and fireman of each train and about twenty 
passengers were killed outright. Thirty or forty others were 
more or less injured. The cause was a mistake as to orders. 



2. 



Spelling. 

A final consonant of a monosyllable is duplicated if it is pre- 
ceded by a single vowel and a suffix is added that begins with 
a vowel. 

In teaching the diacritical marks, the uses of the macron and 
the breve should be taught first ; each vowel should be taught 
separately with two columns of words, one illustrative of the 
long sound, the other of the short sound. When these are 
thoroughly learned, the other marks should be taught one at 
a time. 

(a.) To suggest the etymology. 

(b.) To distinguish the word from another pronounced alike 
and spelled differently. 
They have the same sound of o. 
The sound is that heard m.shun; it is often miscalled tshun or 

^^^' — .-^— — -— ^^-^--^^^ 

History. 

Spanish, 1492; English, 1497; French, 1524. 
From 1492 to 1607; or, from the first voyage of Columbus lo 
the settlement of Jamestown, (115 years.) 
Each owed its settlement to persecution on account of re- 
ligious belief. 



(a.) On account of their prominent men. 
(b.) On account of their geographical location, 
(c.) On -account of their advanced state of settlement and 
government. 

"Peace on Earth. Good Will to Men." 

His treatment of the Indians, and his quiet submission to ill- 
treatment are proofs. 

and 7. In colonial times the roads were never very good. 
Manufactures were confined to the simpler articles on account 
of the selfishness of England. Laws were peculiar and strict ; 
smoking near a dwelling, or on the Sabbath was prohibited; 
a fine was imposed for not voting; about the home were 
seen ^fireplaces, with the crane and pot, and the spinning 
wheel was much used. In dress simplicity was at first the 
custom but in after days knee-breeches, gay silks, caps, 
etc., came into use. In religion, the people were rigorous, 
and intolerance was the great fault of the times. 
The Spanish claims were in the scuith ; the French claims in 
the north; the ]^nglish claims in the center ; the Dutch claims 
were located in what is now southern New York and northern 
New Jersey. 

The French and Indian War. The chief cause "Conflicting 
Territorial Claims." The most significant result was the 
bravery and strength exhibited by the colonists themselves. 
The hrst book written in America was entitled. '*A True 
Relation of Virginia," Capt. John Smith being the author. 
During the early period the literature is largely theological, 
John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, and the Mathers being the 
chief writers. Mrs. Anne Bradstreet was the first poet of that 
period. Afterward the literature began to be tinged with a 
spirit of self-reliance and independence. Before the Revolu- 
tion the writings of Benjamin Franklin are conspicuous. 
Edwards' treatise on the P^i// appeared about 1750. Just be- 
fore the great struggle, political questions are discussed free- 
ly in writings. 



Oeography. 

(a.) The Arctic Ocean surrounds the north pole, and has a 
very irregular form. 

(b.) The Atlantic Ocean lies east of the American continent 
and is much longer than it is wide ; its form is much brok- 
en by bays etc. 

(c.) The Pacific Ocean lies west of the American continent ; 
its form approaches that of a circle, and is not so broken as 
that of the Atlantic. 

(d.) The Indian Ocean lies south of Asia ; its form, also, 
approaches that of a circle. 

(e.) The Antarctic Ocean is really a combination of the 
southern parts of three other oceans, and is circular in form, 
(a.) Climate is the condition of the atmosphere in regard to 
heat and moisture. 

(b.) Variation of temperature may be caused (i) by difference 
in latitude ; (2) by difference in altitude. 

(c.) Zones are belts or divisions of the earth's surface parallel 
to the equator. 

The United States occupies the central portion of North 
America, and is bounded by British America, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, Mexico, and the Pacific Ocean. 
Yucatan and lower California. 
Flor., Ga., Ala., Miss., La., and Tex. 

In the eastern half of the United States the moisture is most 
abundant alone the Atlantic coast and increases toward the 
south and soutn-west in the Mississippi valley, and is plentiful 
along the coast of Texas. In the western half of the United 
States, the moisture increases toward the north, leaving lower 
California almost rainless. 

In the northern part of the eastern half of the United States; 
or in the northern part of the Mississippi Valley and Atlantic 
Coast Plain. 

Into the legislative, executive, and judicial. Congress con- 
sists of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
High Europe and Low Europe; the White Sea is along the 
northern coast of Russia. 

The surface of Scotland is very rugged; the northern part is 
called the Highlands; the southern part, the Lowlands. Ire- 
land is level in the interior, with mountains along the coast. 
England is diversified by hills and plains, the western part be- 
ing mountainous; in the northwest are a few lakes. The 
climate of England is moist, mild, and healthful. Ireland 
has plenteous rains with its mild climate. Northern Scotland 
is cold. 
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PIPE ORGANS [25ST0P$] ONLY q'AQ 7i; 

tWCLL DI.HC. KKACH. BOOK AKU MUSIC, provided you order* Ij ™^»» ■ m V 
within tliirteen (13) days from date of Oii* news.\l# | ^^ ■ ■ ^^ 
^ MiMr. or if voa order within Are dMrs a further re- ^^ 



r ifyoa order within Are days a further re- 
of fbur doUani(94) will beailowed. t de- 
PIAWO UPBICHT FIPIG PAIULOR* 
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OBOA.li introduced WITHOUT DELAY, hence this «RKAT BKDVCTlOir. 



If you are in 
want of an 
OR«: AM order 

at once from 
I this adTerCiae- 



REGULAR PRICE. $115.00 

ment, or If you are unable to buy now. write your reaaona why. Remem her/his offer 
^nnot be continued after the limited time has expired, as the AUTtnHJV and 
WIIVTEB M01VTH9 are fiast approachinc. when I tell thousands at the refpilar 
price for Holiday Presents. Read the foUowinir brief dewrription and let ma 
hear fkxMn you anyway, whether you buy or not :— 

25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 



1— Vol« Celeste.—The sweet, pure, 
exalted tones produced from this Stop are 
beyond description. 

V— Powerltal Box 9nb-Bnsa.-New 

and oriRinal. Ita THUNDERIKQ TONES 
arfi without a pandlel in Onran buildins^. 



Doitbie OotATe Coupler. 

uouDles the power of the Organ. " • 
octaTes riffht and left. 



Couples 



4— Pleeolo.--Varj«ty of music which 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult and 
expenaiTe Stop to build in this Oryan. 

ft— Sazaphone.— Tbe beautiful effect 
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Hajtophrtip Itj?i-Hl5 fHiinbyni'fl , «th. Bet Soft Cello Reedf: 7th, Set VJ>i>llna Used*, 8th, 
Bel JubiJAQti^ Rf¥fl!i . Oih, Kf 1^ Clarioiurt K««da. AboTe Nine &'ta of fitted^ are otiginaL 
and coterH bv Inllfil Htnt#>K Pat f> a fa. 

Flvr Full Oclavpa* Mnuua) uf Hfjbaard, Handaomfi Waiimt Caae. with 
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Oj-KJiu nmy Ih- ..tit.tjn>H'i at p^faiiure, by U8fl al libe< knee, wichout r*^iuu^iair tUti 
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_ IMPOBTAlVTlVOTICB.-Thls8peelal United CHn»r ts post tiTely 
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a- ^^^^^^^^M^a^^v. ~ V ' " ~- ~ ^«^-'^ *f Htm 1t« «w T« 3 
JSAEiE.htn At( EI^TLMHClFFKit A»W. WRITS MKYOL'K 
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|«~Tou shoukl. if possible, order within Fire Days, thus securlnor the $4 extra. Remember, posttirely no orders for this handsome Pipe Orsan will be eicecut«Hl for 
Oiereffular price, 911^ after the Umitad ttme, aasp6cilledaboy«,haa«xpired ; &ua. if you order wltaU ~' ^" .> . . ^ 



Addrofls or Call upon the 
liAKUFAOTUBER. 



,1 tln^ salo of lli.'«r I'OPULAR INSJTHUME^IS 1 j=bili 
ite your eflorta. 

"*"""'" no ordert ^ „ 
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} DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a GOOD CTCLOPEDIA for READY REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^o^ ^^^ use of PUPILS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^o encourage STUDY at HOME. 



The People's Cyclopedia 

Universal "knowledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The lliHiory of all Nations an<l CourjtrioH, Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine, Architecture, Agriculture, and Horticulture, 

BiuKraphy of every DiHtinguishe^l Person, Natural History and Botany, Municipal, Civil and International Law, 

G<!ograi>liy, Exiiloration, and Travelt*. Chemiwtry, I»hiloRophy, and Astronomy, EngintHTing, Mechanism, and Mechanical. 

Govei ninents, Education, ^nd Keligion, Geology, Zoology, and Mineralogy, Biblical Litoratur« and Ecclesiastical HiBtory. 

Literature of all Ages, The Cities and Towns of the World, Ac. 

The whole brought down to the year 1883, i1lnstrate<l with Maps and Diagrams, and 6,<)00 Engravings, and containiDg 58,000 Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
IH r Itoyal Octavo Volumes of over 700 pages each. 

flhe-" The most Popular Cyclopedia for the Home, the Library, the School, the Office. Tiie mont Practical in Information. The most Convenient for USE. The 
most Receut in Publication. U^ It will not cost you anything to examine into the MERITS of this, the greatest work of the age. We ar<> supplyin;; 
hiIkk.IpihM over the country. They cannot afford to be without it. Every Teacher should have it on his desk, for It furnishes an immense fund of information 
nut obtainable in anv other orm. Send for sample pages and particulars : Address 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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To Teachers. 



Bi'fore subHcribiiig fur your educatluual 
pai>er this year, send for a Sample Num- 
ber of the 



which will be mailed to yon 

«^r "^ IS E E .-«[ 



N<diee—\U appearance; the new, clear type, an^ 
the splendid book paper on which it is 
printed. 

Notice — the groat variety of Current News. 

Notice — its presentation of all the recent Scientific 
Investigations. 

Notice — the Practical Lessons. 

Notice— the Official Matter. 

Notice — the articles contributed by the leading 
Educators of Indiana. 

Notice — that ypu get IG Large Pa^es each week. 

Notice— Ihtii it will make an Elegant; .Bo61k of. 832 
pages. '■■•■'' 



gOTJTHI 

J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & Most 

Popular Line to 

LonisTille.Kasliville, Memphis, Chat 
taaooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

It 18 obviously to the advantage of passengers go- 
ing South to purohHse tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Bleeping cars and elegrant Parlor 
Cars run between Chicagro and Louisville daily 
without- chanfre. 

Throuirh Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville dally. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends If they have ever ridden 
over the *'Jeff" and they will answer *'yes, 
always take the old reliable.*' 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. K. DERINO, Ass't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, ind. 
Office Vandalla Building one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

E. W. McKBNNA. Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
E. A. FORD, Gen'l I'ass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



M 



McShane Bell Fonnclxy 

Manufacture those celebrated Bel's 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &C. Prices and catalogues 
sent free. Address 
H. McShank k Co., Baltimore, Md.' 



One can safelT predict that it will be tho in<»Rt 
widely ciroulated work on Qie ('iril War that has 
beea |»ul)]iahed.^.868<<m Globe. 

From the opening to its closing chapter is as inter- 
esting ••» th» best written novel.— CAico^^) Jnter- 
Ocean. 

AH the many phases of war are'vividly portraymi, 
and that^ too, Without any sacriflca of the truth of 
history.— iVeu; York Tribune. 

It tells all about an American vohinte<>r'8 life in 
camp and field, by day and night.— XeMi York ihm. 

Very correct history.— U. 8. Grant. 

I have no hesitation in recommending your inter- 
esting volume especially to the survivors and chil- 
dren of our own Civil War. — W. T. Sherman. 



Profusely illustrated with the etchings of Edwin 
Forbes from actual scenes. 



Selling a thousand copies per week by 
subscription. 

For full particulars addjress 

J. M. OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




■11 If? tho (.-.■..■iilr i i|.udllU'jJ 1.^1 

.lri*,tlcj:y J- .: i ',' v in id reiji 
|-iu;:fd t-. . :; ■ .. , ,jf ^iritliitt^ 




Ivison, Blakemanr Taylor & Co., N. Y 



lU'ad the Sample Number through, then notice out 
Club Kates and 



PREMIUM LIST: 



For a club of Ti subscribers and $10 cash, we will 
mail a copy of Ridpath's Life of Garfield, worth f^. 

For a club of 10 subscribers and $17 50 cash, wo 
will mail a copy of Ridpath's Popular History or 
Wood's Illustrutecl Natural History, worth 94. 

For a club of 2X) subscribers and $37.50 cash we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth $5. 

For a club of 50 subscribers and $75 cash, we will 
express, pre-paid, a *2 vol. set of The People's Cyclo- 
I>edia in Library Binding, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art, each worth $10.50. 

For a club of 100 subscribers and $150 cash, we 
will express, pre-paid, a '.\ vol. set of The People's 
Cyclopedia, worth $20, and a copy of Poetry and 
Art, worth $16.50. 

A roll of sample papers, together with the Week- 
ly one year, will be sent to any address on receipt of 
$2.00. 

J. M. Oloott dc Coi, 

Indianapolis, Ind, 



The People's Cyclopedia of Univenal Knowledge. 

^fW £at«i>t, (SPutapedt, anb 9Tlo*t (Bomp^ft (Bi^c^>e^a 5u^fi:>^cb. 

Contains OVER 58,000 Topics, 6,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. It embraces the whole circle oriiUMAX 
KNOWLEDGE, and forms a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all useful information. It 
is a condensation into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is adde<l 
a vast AMOUjn* of important information collected and arranged simoe othbb Cyolopedias wf.re is«ukd,— the 
whole bjouight down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 25,000 sets sold the 

riROT TEAR. 

tHE MOST COMPRBHENl^IVB IN 8G0PB. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARRANGEMENT. THE MOST PRACTICAL IK INFORMATION. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FOR USE- THE CHEAPEST IN PRICK. 

Sold by subscription only. Agents wanted. For particulars addrees J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

C lNCINHATI, H AMILTON 

t: IfDMHRR. 

\(ftiiCli is the BEST ROUTE between 

CPCNCINNATI AND 

TOll:pO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
2 EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, -^ Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Terrs Haute, Vamdalia, Mattoon, 

ST. XjOTTIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tabl^ and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or adjdress General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. , 

GEO. 8. GRI8C0M. 1| ^AIN'L STEVENSON, 
Gen'l Supt, Gen'l Ticket Agt. 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Louis 
k Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI ^ ST, LOUIS 

or ST. LOUISA' LOUISVILLE. 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUIS & CINCINNATI, 

MV Ask for tickets via 0. k M. Railway. For sal* 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North, 
and South. W. W. PE AB0DY,G6nT Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUC, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

59 West Fourth Street, CincirmaU. 
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ANNOURGEHENT! 



THE R,OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This Scliool of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an impoitant feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 



THZSO. 



jP!P/AlRfl|L|llN|" 



A GO.y 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

m 

Xrery instmment we sell must prove as represented, or it may be retamed at 
our expense. Oar assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

</alI and see us, whether yon wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

82 Si $4 AC. fdHii. St., 

INDIANAPOLIi>, IND. 



thahkhc scttooi 



-FOB 



KINDERGARTNERS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, October 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



yy,r^. Siitlt^r-a ^mlmuu, 



La Porte, Ind 



T^aiE 



Indianapolis Seminary, 

fil Scfu)ol o| fii<jfi' o^b^v ^ox ijoutK^ -kjo^hc-m. 




// offers a full course of study for graduation. 

It is prepared with the best of instructors and appliances for tht pur- 
suit of special courses in 

— PAnrrarG, sketchihg. & wood cakvihg, — 

Vocal Knsio, Instmmental Music, 

-ELOCXmOH- -LITEEATXTKE- 

French, German, Latin, Greek, and Hatnral Sciences. 

Send For Catalogue. Address^ 

Eli F. Brown, or 

Junius B. Roberts, Principals. 

343 & 345 JV: Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 
UNSXTRP ASSED — In all the Egsen; 



itiaLs of Good Readers, 
In MeehanioiQ Exeention, 

In Gradation, ^^ 

Ta Clieapness. 

1 oil paintings, made espt 



180 UililTSTRATIOlf & ('^ ®^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paintingsrmade especi- 
ally Tor this seriesby PETEK MOKAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FA AS, CARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent' artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as ''learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modem ''variations*' to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, th»«asiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradual ifut ease of i/u voceiktUary^ which 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 
Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. __^ 

SAMPLE SETS« 
Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of jli.50. This 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 



^^ IcrSmfivm 



IKDIAKA AGENT, J. M, TOWERa, 

LafayeUe Ind. 



$aj^9 '§ir^dar§ and f ala^ogu^. 
A GO,. Publlsbersy 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 




RAWING 

TABLET 



The fact that this is the only System of Drawinff which has giren entire satis- 
faction in the Public Schools, has gained for it not only a national but a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general nse in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits come to .he understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost uniTersal. The Flrbriger system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points op Superiority 

over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a' long and successful experience in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

3. The exercises are practical and useftil, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inyentive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a ttxW elementary course in Stigmographie, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

5. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Dravrings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a yearns work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding book of any other 
Series- 

7. They are conrenient in sice and form. The (Ufferent sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which mak« 'It impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupil's interest constantly maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the subject of Drawing, are furnished to teachers tree of charge. 

I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz 



No. 

Mo. 5,6,7, 8, 



$2.00 
3-co 



Address 



J. M. Oloott, 

NDrANAPOLIS' IND, 



Wanted. — Three educated ladies to travel. Fare 
paid. Salary to depend on ability to do the work. 
References required. S^nd home address, street and 
number, as our representative may call. 

J. M. Olcott, 
22 South Perm. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



Romance 

ii^^Tragedy 

iflcent O J 

Pioneer Life. 



A popular account of the Heroes and Adventurers, 
who by their Valor and War-craft beat back the 
Savages from the borders of civiiiEation,ttii(I gave the 
American forests to the plow and the sickle. 

By A. L. MASON, 

with an introduction 

by Dr. J. C. Uiopath,' 

1,000 pp. 100 magniflcent 

illustrations. Specimen pp. 

sent txee. Aobnts Wanted. 

Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 



F 



J. ■. Oloott, 



THE IXPEKIAL HIOHWAT. 

The best sulMcriptlon book published. **It contains more solid sense to tne 
square inch than any other book published.*' If yon want to make money, don't 
fUl to take an agvnoy for this book. AddriM 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Woman ^""^ T'emiterancet 

BY \ VbANGBS E. WILLARD }^pax8 t op thk 

"W, O. T. TJ- 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country will make the de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a temperance order, every 
one who hat the wellkre of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. Expensirely bound, 88 IVill-pag» illostrations, price $2.60. 

J. M. OLOOTT, IndianaiMlis. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



nnoimoeim-eiits. 



The ImATEIST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Senes. 

o-o 
NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

1— o-o 

THALHEIMEKS GENERAL IHISTORY, Jtevised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of newjmatter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, " 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMBR'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAX ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OP THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OP PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG Sc CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SPHOOL 

J^lSriD THE 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the KannfiEtctiirers Themselves all Ton Heed 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 
Jlf.M Aim ^^^ ^ make the best Desk 
MUr nittl in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"©vie ^!fKArttioyi^ of t^edc ^e^^ if\ 

Sotttet^i-Ho. 

^%lt ^%,%^^^^ of our own make, with the best Edinburgh imprint; un- 
VrXO DG9B equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22,18, and 30 inches in diameter, mounted for i^hools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser EverlMade. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price |i. 50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
1 ess Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. M/ Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS dc CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Popular Lectures. 

For Schools and Literary Societies, 



-by- 



Eli F. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 



BOEDER LIFE BUEING THE EEBELLION— per- 
sonal reminiscenses of the speaker. 

EMINENT WOMEN— an inspiration for students. 

ALCOHOL: ITS EFFECTS ON BODY AND 
MIND — ^a scientific discourse. 

EELATIONS OP MODEEN SCIENCE TO EE- 
LIGION. 
For terms address 

Fli F. Bkown, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Perry & Co. 

Steel Pens. 

MV Samplefl and pricee of SchooVFtfttn sent on'appIlcation.'^K 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor ft Co., 

Sole agenta for the United States. \ IjT-Hj^W ITOI^IKI., 



Cl^ttcatbnal "ffi^c^Mg, 
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Matthew Arnold is en route for theUnited States. He 
will lecture in New York and then in Boston immedi- 
ately after his arrival. 

Eev. David Buell Knickerbocker was consecrated to 
be Bishop of the Diocese of Indiana, at St. Mark's 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, on Satur- 
day last. 

The friends of Mason, the man who tried to kill the 
assassin Guiteau, have sent a petition to the President 
asking for his release. The petition is signed by 900,- 
000 persons. 

The awards to the United States at the London fish- 
eries exhibition number 147, of which forty -five are 
gold, forty-five are silver, and twenty-eight bronze 
medals; also nineteen diplomas and ten money prizes. 

A vein of rich copper ore has recently been found 
near Yadkin College, North Carolina. The vein was 
discovered by G. W. Ayers in digging a cellar for his 
dwelling. This is the first copper found in the State. 

At a recent meeting of three thousand Irish- Amer- 
icans in Chicago, resolutions were adopted declaring 
that it is the duty of the United States government to use 
its power to secure a fair trial for O'Donnell, the slayer 
of informer Carey. 

It is stated that a new Spanish cabinet has been 
formed as follows: Pasada Ilerrera, President of the 
Council; Ruiz Gomez, Foreign Affairs; Gollastra, 
Finance ; Moret, Interior; Linares Rivas, Justice; Gen- 
eral Lopez Dominquiz, War ; Beranger, Marine ; Suarez 
Melau, Colonies. 

"J. W. Mackey and James-Gordon Bennett have sign- 
ed a contract for two trans-atlantic cables which are 
already m process of construction at the works of 
Messrs. Sieman Bros., near London. The first will 
be open to th^ public about June Ist, and the second a 
few weeks later." 

The effort is being made by Superintendent Fletcn- 
er, of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, to abolish 
restraints so far as possible in the management of the 
patients. The effort has so far proved to be very suc- 
cessful. The method that Superintendent Fletcher is 
adopting is by far more humane. 



The prohibitionists of Vigo County, Indiana, have 
passed a resolution favoring, during the pending of 
prohibition, the passage of a very high license law, 
with such pains and penalties as will be easily imposed. 
It also looks with disfavor upon the forming of a new 
political party on a temperance plank only. 

A Hong Kong dispatch says Civil Commissioner 
Harmand is much depressed on account of the present 
position of affairs. He expressed the opinion that 
France failed to act with due energy when she had an 
opportunity, and believes the immensity of the present 
task is the result of her inaction. Franco- Chinese 
merchants assert that France has only two courses: 
to fall back on the Bouree treaty, or prepare to march 
on Pekin. 

A cablegram announces the death of Professor Wil- 
liam Denton, of Boston, who for the past two years has 
been making scientific explorations in Australia, New 
Zealand and China. He was supposed to have been in 
Java at the time of the earthquake, and to have been 
one of the victims. Prof Denton is well known 
throughout the East and West as a geologist, lecturer 
and writer. He was one of the most vigorous reformers 
of the country. 

The Supreme Court has declared the civil rights 
bill, passed soon after the rebellion as a special protec- 
tion for the colored race, to be unconstitutional. The 
court says that congress was endowed with power by 
the constitution to establish the citizenship of a dis- 
franchised race, but that it was not endowed with the 
right to regulate the conditions of that citizenship. 
This must be left as the citizenship of others is left — to 
the various States in which they reside. 

The Supreme Court has just decided a case in which 
it holds that section 820 of the revised statutes, con- 
taining the statement of causes for disqualification and 
challenge of grand and petit jurors in courts, as follows : 
" Without duress a^id coercion to have taken up arms 
or to have joined insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, to have adhered to any insurrection 
or rebellion, giving it aid and comfort, etc.," was re- 
pealed by the enforcement act of April 20, 1841, and 
was inserted in the revision by mistake. So that vol- 
untary service in the Confederate army is no bar to 
service on juries in the United States courts. 
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Huggets. 

Toleration is the best religion. — Victor Hugo, 

To see the world is to judge the judges. — Joubert. 

Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie. — Geo. Her- 
bert. 

A drop of water is as powerful as a thunderbolt. — 
Tyndall. 

The earnestness of life is the only passport to its 
satisfaction. — Theodore Parker. 

Labor is the divine law to our existence: repose is 
desertion and suicide. — Mazzini. 

The shortest and surest way of arriving at real 
knowledge is to unlearn the lesson we have been taught; 
to remount to first principles and to take nobody's 
word about them. — Bolingbroke. 



The (Georgia Idea. 

A gentleman who has recently been traveling 
through Georgia and Mississippi says there are eighty- 
seven counties in Georgia where a man cannot buy, 
beg or steal a drink of whisky, and none can be pur- 
chased in the State, except in some of the larger towns. 
The people are fanatical on the subject, and in Missis- 
sippi they have gone to such an extreme that they tax 
billiard tables 81,000 apiece under the belief that they 
are a device for the encouragement of drinking. There 
are only a few foreign born citizens in the State, and 
the native American voters enact laws to suit them- 
selves. — Ex. 



The Old and the Hew. 



The old system of education assumed the child to be 
a passive being, into which the teacher, beiiig a cyclo- 
pedia of intelligence, poured great morsels of informa- 
tion to be assimilated or forgotten, with little regard as 
to adaptability of the instruction to the capabilities of 
the child. 

The new idea presumes the child to possess all the 
germs of mental power, but in an undeveloped state, 
and, like a plant, arrives at its full stature by growth^ 
the means of which is the mental food suited to its ca- 
pacity, upon which it subsists ; and, as in the physical 
being the food has for its chief object the promotion of 
growth^ and exercise the development of strength, so 
with the mind. The proper amount of mental food 
suited to the capabilities of the child, tends to mind 
growth, and the exercise of the mental powers in ac- 
quiring and assimilating this mental 'aliment, tends to 
the development of mental strength; and since children 
learn by doing, the work of the teacher becomes largely 
executive in arranging, classifying and j^resenting in its 
logical relation that the greatest possible acquirements 
of mental growth and mental strength may result. — W, 
Jl. Elson, Sup't Parke County. 



The Kan that has Come* 
The true attitude of the American teacher now is 
that of the man or woman who has conie; has realized 
something valuable from study and experience, and 
stands with open soul before the future, but is resolute 
to do the work of to-day upon the honest basis of 
what has already been acquired. Nothing is more 
mischievous than a method of instruction fluctuating 
and tentative, always on the lookout for a new method, 
and never quite certain of anything now being trans- 
acted. Valuable as good methods may be, nothing is 
so precious in the schoolroom as a manhood or woman- 
hood that stands up to-day, and honestly deals with 
the child according to the present light, doing whatso- 
ever its hands find to do with all its might. The con- 
tagion of such a character is irresistible. In the pres- 
ence of the man or woman who has thus honestly and 
earnestly " come to time," the child learns things as 
much more valuable than sciences, languages, and arte, 
as character is superior to acquirements ; and a God- 
fearing, right-minded, hard-working man towers above 
all that he can learn in schools and books till the end 
of time. — Journal of Education. 



Ought not the Teacher to Talk a Little Plainer to the 
* Girls. 

The fathers and mothers of the girls are fathers and 
mothers of the boys, and yet how many of the girls 
are sickly dolls, who become in turn sickly, silly women. 
The girls come into the world with the same chance for 
life, usefulness and honor the boys have; but how 
differently they turn out. The wide difference then, 
between our boys and girls, men and women, is occa- 
sioned by the treatment they receive and the influences 
to which they are subjected. 

While infants, the children have an equal chance, 
but every day after that takes them apart. The sphere 
of the boy grows with the boy. He matures witn the 
knowledge that there is something for him to do. To 
this he must add brains and enterprise, and fit himself 
to attain a degree of excellency, at least in his chosen 
business, and the more ambitious desire to stand among 
the first. Being a man means something to every boy. 
But being a woman, what does that mean to the girls ? 
This needs explaining to them. To most it is getting 
a husband, if they can. As to the boy, his mamma is 
not anxious to produce a scrawny, pinched man, and 
his ribs are not laced together, and liis chest made 
smaller. 2^o ; his body is left for Nature to take care 
of, and she never fails. 

But the girls are deprived of the necessary clothing 
in winter; they go with feet and legs exposed, with 
little flannel around them for fear they will look un- 
fashionable. The boys may race, run, play, climb, 
pound and tear around at a rate truly fearful, and it is 
allright because "boys must play." What is this play? 
Has nature confined this inconsistent activity to the 
masculine gender. Not so! 

Let us look at these points. How do the girls come 
out of the steel machines they are encased in? How 
come out of a lack of suitable clothes? Look foryour- 
{felves and see. 

Look at the natural waist of the boy and the unnat- 
ural waist of the girl. No health exists without con- 
formity to the laws of nature. Bear this in mind, and 
teachers set yourselves to work to see that your pupils 
understand the case. — Alice A. Draper, 
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The International Geodetic conference has been in- 
vited to meet with the scientific congress at Washing- 
ton next year to discuss a proposition for the establish- 
ment of a universal meridian. 



It is reported that much damage to property and 
great loss of life has been caused by earthquakes on 
the peninsula between Chesmo, Asia Minor, opposite 
Chios, and Vaurla, on the southern coast of the Gulf of 
Smyrna. All the villages in that region were destroy- 
ed and it is believed that upwards of 1,000 persons per- 
ished. The survivors* of the disaster are suffering 
fearful privations and a complete panic prevails. 



Fast Ocean Steamers. 

The success of modern invention in the navigation of 
the open sea, is illustrated in the recent journey of the 
new steamer, the Oregon. This vessel i^ecently left 
New York for Liverpool, to cross the Atlantic in five 
days. On her trial trip the vessel ran at the rate ol 
553 miles in twenty-four hours. This is the 'fastest 
time ever made by any ship. 

A Hew Biver. 

Lieutenant Storey who recently went to Alaska, 
reports the discovery of an immense river heretofore 
unknown to geographers. The river is within the Arc- 
tic circle, yet in August it was graced with flowers and 
vegetation hitherto unknown in arctic regions. Lieuten- 
ant Ray says he has navigated the river by raft for the dis- 
tance of nearly 2,000 miles. Signal Service Officer Leav- 
itt says he has ascended the river fully 2,000 miles. The 
river is described as being one of the largest in the 
world, discharging fifty per cent, more water than the 
Mississippi, and in places it is over seven miles wide. 



Living on a Boiler. 

One of the villages of New Zealand is built over a 
thin crust of soil roofing over a vast boiler. Hot 
springs hiss and seethe in every direction — some 
spouting upward and boiling with the greatest fury, 
others merely of an agreeable warmth. So thin is the 
crust on which the people have built their little homes, 
that in most places, after merely thrusting a walking 
stick into the ground beneath one's feet, steam instant- 
ly follows its withdrawal; and the greatest care is neces- 
sary in walking among the hot mudholes and boiling 
springs. 

Winter Ventilation of School Houses. 

The approach of winter adds great interest to the 
problem of the proper ventilation of school-rooms. 
Any one can ventilate a room while the windows and 
doors may be kept open. With the increasing cold the 
windows are kept closed, and hence the air has less 
chance for change. An open grate with fire will venti- 
late any room. If there is no grate then some open- 
ings must be made at the doors or windows. A good 



brisk fire in the stove so that the room may be suffi- 
ciently warm to permit the windows to stand open 
will cause the air to change. Open registers near the 
floor or ceiling, leading into the chimney, will lead off 
the foul air. Openings of some kind there must be, else 

the impure air cannot escape, and pure air cannot come 
in. 



Botany for Autumn. 
Gather the falling leaves, you will need them in the 
studies of botany in mid -winter and early spring. No- 
tice the margins and the veining. Get a desirable va- 
riety. Now is the season for fruits. Many of the plants 
that gave you trouble in their analysis when they were 
flowering, are now ripe with fruit. Their seed-pods 
that were microscopic then are in some cases the larg- 
est part of the plant now. Visit the woods, see the forest 
trees as they begin the winter's sleep. Hear the nuts 
drop. See the animate world busy in laying away the 
store for winter. A few lessons in observation now 
will help much in winter study. 



Approaches to St. Oodard. 

The approaches to the St. Gothard Tunnel are really 
more wonderful than the great tunnel itself To get 
up to the level of the tunnel the railway makes many 
spirals, winding, in some instances, three times around 
a single mountain, on three terraces one above the oth- 
er, through twisting tunnels. The curves are, howev- 
er, so gradual as to be hardly noticeable unless one car- 
ries a compass. Then is seen the curious fact that the 
needle makes complete circuits, and is constantly 
shifting its position. 



Standard Bailroad Time. 



The subject of standard railroad time is now before 
the managers. It is proposed to adopt for North 
America five standard times, exactly an hour apart, 
the time of the 60, 75, 90, 105, and 120 meridians west 
of Greenwich. The roads of this section of country will 
come under "Central time,'.' or that of the 90th meridian, 
which is one minute faster than St. Louis time, three 
minutes slower than Yicksburg time, just New Orleans 
time, and nine minutes slower than Chicago time. It 
takes in all the railroads from Buffalo, Pittsburg, and 
Savannah to the Missouri River in Dakota, nearly to 
the Colorado line in Nebraska and Kansas, and the 
whole of Texas except a little corner f^om New Mexico 
south of the Rio Grande. Nine-tenths of the railroads 
of the country come under this time. 

Whether a time which in some places will be half an 
hour from solar time will be adopted for general use is 
questionable; but for the railroads the proposed stan- 
dards are certainly a great improvement on the pres- 
ent confusion, and perhaps as likely as any that could 
be profKised to come into general use. 

A large number of important railroads have agreed 
to adopt these standard if the majority of the roads in 
their district do so, and at the coming time convention 
it is hoped that something may be effected. 
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Purposes of Becitation. 

BT 0. W. HODOIN. 

The word recUaticn is derived from the Latin «, again, citare to 
call, and um^ the act of; literally it means the act of calling again, 
or of recalling what has previously been learned. In its applica- 
tion to school work its meaning is two-fold. Every recitation in 
the schoolroom should compass at least two purposes; viz., ex- 
ammah'on znd msfructum. 

The word examination is from the Latin exigere^ which means 
to test, to try, to measure, to apply to a standard. The purposes 
of the recitation should be at least three-fold. 

I. It should test the pupil's preparation of the lesson assigned. 

:s. It should test the pupiPs skill in telling what he has learned. 

3. The teacher should test the effectiveness of his own work 
previously done for the pupil. 

Examination, or the testing process, should precede the giving 
of instruction, or the building — in process, because the teacher needs 
to have some knowledge of what the pupil already knows before he 
can properly proceed to instruct, before he can know what found- 
ation has already been laid for the work that is to follow. It is 
said of Prof. Agassiz, who was one oi the most thorough and effec- 
tive instructors, that he always examined his audiences, before be- 
ginning to instruct them. He talked arouQd his subject, watching 
the effect on his hearers until he determined the amount and kind 
of instuction they were capable of receiving. 

It is necessary that the teacher should test pnpils on the prepara- 
tion ot the lesson assigned in order to make each member of the class 
feel the responsibility of doing what has been assigned for him to do* 
This feeling of responsibility induces a habit of industry, and indus- 
try is one of the cardinal virtues. Most pupils, if they know their 
lessons, are anxious to recite, and they should have the opportunity, 
for the repetition of whatthey have learned, aids materially in fix- 
ing it in the minds'; it promotes self-reliance, and stimulates the pu- 
pils to their investigation beyond the text-book into reference books, 
into nature, and into their own minds for additional information. If 
the teacher is a careful questioner, the process of examination 
will reveal to the pupils, as nothing else will, the defects of their 
preparation. If, however, the teacher does most of the reciting 
himself, he discourages efforts and the class will neglect their work 
because they are not held lesponsible for it. 

The examination of the pupils upon the lesson assigned should 
not alone test their ability to recite what was given them, it should 
also determine how much of it they understand. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear whole lessons of text recited with perfect literal 
accuracy, not a single sentence of which is thoroughly compre- 
hended. These verbatim recitations sound very well, and there is 
danger that the teacher will content himself with them. They 
are, however, apt to be superficial, and if not carefully tested, there 
is danger of superficial results. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



Literature. 



BY H. 0. rSLLOW. 



Truly did the philosopher say •* know thyself" after he had for 
years from the Pisgah of mental science viewed the wonderful work- 
manship of man ; an organism in which the finite and infinite blend. 
Not alone as a physical, but also as a moral, mental and spiritual 
being, he directs man to know himself; not only the finite but the 
infinite characteristics of his nature. Either of those fields of man's 
nature is boundless and the pen and tongue of the finite fails to 
describe fully the realms of the infinite. 

In this series of articles I will deal with the mental capabilities of 
f][^an, and in this broad fi^ld will l)ut pursue gn? line of thought a 



short way. The time is fully come for every person to know especi^ 
ally the history of his family and nation, local and general geogra 
phy, and the history of the language that he speaks. This is a fact 
in the rough that there are hundreds of people, citizens of the 
United States, yes, English speaking citizens who would be puz- 
zled to tell what language they speak. 

A knowledge of the literature of one's nation and other nations 
is being more and more recognized as the most important factor ia 
man's mental weakness. No teacher can rightly instruct his pnpiU 
without a reserve fund of information on all the branches taught. 
The ** reasons why " are continually coming up in every branch 
which the properly equipped teacher cannot demonstrate. The 
teacher who imparts the most life and practical points to his gram- 
mar and rhetoric classes is the one who has a thorough knowledge 
of his language or literature. It is truly a step in the right direction 
when the State Board of Education of Indiana, in its examination 
questions, requires teachers to give intelligent answers on differ- 
ent points in literature. By hundreds of those who profess to have 
the ability to instruct, egregious blunders are made at each exam- 
ination on the subject. It is there that English authors make up 
the role of American poets or Tnce versa. No teacher can expect to 
tell anything about a book or its author unless he can give a short 
history of book-making in its different phases, whence came the 
word book, and a history of the particular book and author under 
consideration. 

Not only does the literature of a country embrace a resume of 
books published, but also a history of the authors themselves. A 
person who knew books and not their authors would be drinking 
from a stream without knowing where lay the fountain head. An ef- 
fect without a knowledge of the cause in the philosophy of literature 
is what has crippled the mental make up of too many of our teach- 
ers. As in history, literature can be divided into two great 
classes, traditional and written. Doubtless before the flood a 
greater part of the literature was traditional, and especially was it 
the case with biblical literature before Moses took up the great 
work of writing the Pentateuch. After the confusion of tongues, 
literature began to assume a written form. Ideas had to be trans- 
mitted from one class to another, commercial intercourse had to be 
carried on, and as words and gestures could not be used to success- 
fully convey ideas between nations, picture writing, the first stage 
of a written literature, was inaugurated. Pictures of different an- 
imals and flowers would stand for eras of prosperity, famine, war or 
any idea that a people should desire to transmit to a neighboring 
tribe, and remains of this crude literature will be seen for time im- 
memorial on the obelisks and pyramids of Egypt. 
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How the CompositioiL was Criticised 
The class had previously spent several months in 
drills in spelling and use of capitals, and in sentence 
making and punctuation. With this preparation the 
class began the writing of compositions. They learned 
to make outlines of simple description and narration, 
and from these outlines to fill out discourses sufficient- 
ly full to r^ad nicely. The compositions usually cov- 
ered two pages of note paper. 

In preparing the compositions the pupils were ex- 
pected to follow closely certain regalations regarding 
the arrangement of the matter on the page, manner of 
paragraphing, etc. 

The papers were presented in the class as a result of 
the lesson assigned in the previous meeting of the class. 
The papers were passed to the teacher, and by him 
distributed to the various members for criticism, each 
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pupil receiving the compositioa ol some one else for 
examination. 

The points to be criticised were the following: 

1. Appearance, 
a. neatness. 

' b. legibility, 
c. arrangement. 

2. Construction. 

a. spelling and use of capitals. 

b. correctness of sentence and punctuation. 

c. paragraphing. 

3. Subject matter. 

a. unity. 

b. truthfulness. 

c. completeness. 

On the following day for composition exercises the 
papers were returned with the criticisms attached on 
separate sheets, bearing the name of the critic. The 
teacher then took the compositions in hand for his 
own inspection before they were returned to the orig- 
inal writers. At a subsequent lesson many of them were 
read, and the manner of reading criticised. By these 
means each member of the class learned to be careful 
in all the various particulars pertaining to written 
work. To secure originality of subject matter the out- 
lines were often made in the class and the papers writ- 
ten from these outlines immediately. At other times 
for the sake of increasing the information and interest 
in any subject, the topic was assigned several days be- 
fore the time of writing the composition, and the pu- 
pils were directed to study the subject, that they might 
write from memory in the class. 



Suggestion for Teachers of United States History. 

Fkank p. Smith, Bedford, Ind. 

The carpenter must have his plan before he begins 
the erection of the beautiful mansion. He must know 
what and how you desire him to work before he strikes 
a plane or draws a saw. 

It is not less important for the teacher to have a 
plan, a definite mode of proceedure, than it is for the 
mechanic. Neither will have done a great work, when 
it is completed, if he does not survey the entire field in 
the beginning and work well the mile posts and turns 
of his line of labor. 

Especially is this trge of the teacher of history. He 
must look to the end and see where he is going, and 
what roads and rates of travel will best take him over 
the course. He must decide where he will begin, and 
what the stages of the work will be, so that he may 
know how much he can accomplish by the end of the 
term. He must decide to spend a certain length of 
time on each of the great periods into which the sub- 
ject is divi(Jed. The number of lessons to be given to 
each division will be few or many as his term may be 
long or short. 

Suppose the school term to be seventy-five days in 
length. It would, in such case, be well to give two 
lessons to outlining the subject as to its nature and 
aims; three lessons to outlining the periods and subdi- 
visions; six lessons to the period of discovery, (1) 



who, when, where, (2) conflicting claims, (3) con- 
dition of the old world; eight lessons to the period of 
settlements; eight lessons to inter-colonial wars; eight 
to revolutionary war; eight to constitution; eight to the 
growth of the nation through the administrations to 
the rebellion; eight to the rebellion; eight to the period 
since the rebellion; eight for reviews, contemporaneous 
history and examinations. This division of time is 
given simply to suggest how the short time may be ap- 
portioned among the important divisions of the sub- 
ject. Each teacher may improve the outline and modi- 
fy it to suit the length of his school term. 



Frankfort. 

The schools of Frankfort are in excellent condition. 
The teachers have been selected by Superintendent 
Boone from among the best normal school teachers in 
the State. The following outlines for the semi-monthly 
teachers' meetings have been used during this month : 
October 3. 

Subject: "Definiteness of Teaching.'* 

1. Teaching as a process implies: 

1. The giving of informationi or 

2. The directing of another in getting information* 

2. In all teaching, then, there are two parties implied, 

1. The instructor or director. 

2. The learner or follower. 

3. Definiteness of teaching is boundedne!» of teaching. 
NoT£: — A process to be definite must be distinguished: 

(1) From coexistent parallel processes* 

(2) From coexistent counter processes. 

(3) From antecedent processes; —it must have a recogniiled 
beginning. 

(4) From subsequent processes ;-— it must have a recognised 
ending. 

1. All teaching ultimates in results. 

2. Definite teaching in definite, tangible results. 

4. But teaching to be definite must, further give results I 

1. Intelligible to teacher and pupil. 

2. Common to teacher and pupil. 

5. Results are not to be assumed as common without commott 

understanding. 

1 . To arrive at a mutual understanding should be a pnt* 

pose ofevery lesson. 

2. There is need therefore, for the teacher's decision in 

closing the discussion of every point. 

6. The child needs this summary decision of the teacher. 

1. Intellectually: — as a guide in thinking. 

2. Practically :— as an aid in reviewi examinations, repro* 

ductionSf &c. 

7. The teacher needs it herself: 

1. As a measure of child progress. 

2. As an aid in school management. 

3. As an intellectual stimulus. 

October 17. 

Subject : — Acquisitiveness. 

1. Distinguish Acquisitive and Disciplinary: 

1. As to character of mental Process. 

2. As to mental- Product. 

3. As to resultant mental State. 

2. Mark the characteristics of the Acquisitive State. 

1. Attention: — (a) Distinguish from Observation. 

(b) Distinguish from Reflection. 

(c) Distinguish from Listlessness. 

2. Volition: — (a) Relation of Persistewce to Acquisition. 

(b) Importance of self-directive habits. 

(c) Value of Oral Lessons as developing this power. 

3. Mark the modifying Influences. 

1. Child Nature's «*Lovt of Novelty.*' 

2. The Conservatism of **Child Nature.'* 

3. Influence of antecedent mental States. 

4. Indicate the professional bearings of the lesson. 

1. Relation to Teachers' preparation. 

2. Relation to arrangement of ''Courses of Study." 

3. Relation to arrangement of daily programs. 
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The County Board of Education— Text-Books- 

[From the new edition of the School Law now in preparation by the Superinten- 
dent of Public InBtruction.] 

4436. COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 8. The 
County Superintendent and the Trustees of the town- 
ships, and the Chairman of the School Trustees oi each 
town and city of the county shall constitute a County 
Board of Education. Said Board shall meet semi-annu- 
ally at the office of the County Superintendent on the 
first days of May and September funless the said days 
be Sunday, and if so on the day tollowing), a majority of 
whom shall constitute a quorum. The County Super- 
intendent shall preside at the meeting, of the Board, 
shall be allowed to vote on all questions as other mem- 
bers of the same are allowed to vote. Said Board shall 
consider the general wants and needs of the schools 
and school property of which they have charge, and 
all matters relating to the purchase of school furniture, 
books, maps, charts, etc. The change of te^t-books, 
except cities, and the care and management of town- 
ship libraries, shall be determined by such Board, 
and each township shall conform as nearly as practic- 
able to its action; but no text-book hereafter adopted 
by the County Board shall be changed within six years 
from the date of such adoption, except by unanimous 
vote of all the members of such Boara: Provided^ That 
any text-book heretofore adopted by the County 
Board of Education shall not be changed within three 
years from the date of its adoption. 

1. ADJOURNED, NOT CALLED MEETINGS, The law pro- 
vides for the assembling^ of the county board semi-annually on the 
first days of May and September. The board having met on the 
first day of September they would have a right to adjourn from 
day to day until the business before them was completed. But if 
they have adjourned sine die, they would not have a right to meet 
any more ui^til the ist day of May. — WoolUn, Aity, Ggn» 

I think this opinion properly states the law on the subject, (State 
V. Harrison, 67 Ind., 71; Sackett v. State, 74 Ind., 491.) — Hard, 
Atty, Gen, 

It is my opinion, aft^r a careful examination of the law, that 
the County Board can only adopt text-books on the days fixed by 
law in May and September, or at an adjourned meeting from either 
of the above. There is no authority for called meetings. — Bloss^ 
Supt, 

2. QUORUM, COURSE OF STUDY, RULES AND REGU- 
LATIONS, RECORD,- etc. In the absence of the County Superin- 
tendent the board may appoint one of it members president pro tem. 
No action can be taken by the board unless a majority of all the 
members are present. If such majority be present at any meeting 
the board may take legal action upon suitable questions by a ma- 
jority vote of those present; but some questions require a majority 
vote, and others a unanimous vote, of all the members of the board. 

The board may adopt a course of study fcr the district schools, 
and rules and regulations for the government thereof, but it should 
not attempt to make rules for the schools of towns and cities. 

It is very important that school officers and county boards 
should make a careful record of their proceedings. If a board 
takes any legal action, and fails 10 record it or makes an incorrect 
record, the record can be amended by order of the board at a sub- 
sequent meeting. A legal act is not necessarily void by reason of 
A failure to make a record of it; but if a question should arise as to 
the action of a board, evidence may be taken at a subsequent 
meeting outside the records, and a new record may be made in 
accordance with the fact as ascertained.— 6>nar/, Supt, 

The County Board and trustees have the right to make each rules 
and regulations, according to law, as will tend to promote the gen- 
eral good of the public schools, and it is the duty of teachers to 
carry out such rules in good faith. — Btoss^ Supt, 



3. ADOPTION BINDING UNLESS FRAUDULENT. It is 
the policy of the law to prohibit and prevent frequent changes of 
text-books, prompted or promoted by improper motives, and to 
protect the public against unnecessary expense ; and, therefore, it 
provides that after the adoption of text-books there cannot be any 
change thereof within six years from the date of such adoption, ex- 
cept by unanimous vote of all members of said board. When the 
necessary text-books are fully ascertained and determined by the 
board, it is the duty of township officers to conform to its action 
until lawfully changed (State v School Directors, 74 Mo., 21,) un- 
less its action was secured by such unfairness and fraud as the 
courts upon proper consideration would deem a vitiation and nul- 
Ification of the proceedings. — Hord^ At^. Gen. 

4. ADOPTION BINDING ON TOWNS. The wording of 
the statute on the adoption and change of text-books is defective 
Incorporated towns are not exempted from the control of the 
board, as are cities, and yet are not expressly required to conform 
to its action. Such a requirement was probably omitted uninten- 
tionally ; aAd it has uniformly been held to be the duty of trustees 
of towns to introduce the text-books adopted by the county board 
so far as it is practicable to do so. The action of the board in 
the matter of text-books is undoubtedly intended to be binding, 
not merely advisory. Trustees can require teachers to conform 
thereto on penalty of dismissal ; but no means are provided 
for coercing trustees themselves, except by mandate of the 
court. — Holcombe, Supt, 

5. ADOPTED BOOKS MUST BE USED. When the board 
has adopted a list of text-books they become the legal books 
of the schools, and as such they should Keceive the support 
of all who are charged with the execution of the law. A trustee 
has no right to introduce, nor a teacher to teach, any others. 
A refusal by a teacher to use the books adopted would be insubor- 
dination, and would show unfitness to teach, for one who will not 
obey the laws under which he is employed ought not to be a teacher 
of youth. He should be dismissed and his license revoked. It is 
not to be presumed that a district or township will refuse to obey 
the law. Should a school officer or teacher so refuse, he may be 
compelled to obey by application to the court. — Woollen, Atty. Gen, 

6. PRACTICABLE CONFORMITY. The trustees of town- 
ships and towns must introduce such books as have been adopted, 
so far as it is practicable to do so. While having a due regard 
to the welfare of the children and to economy, they must endeavor 
to secure permanency and uniformity, the results aimed at in the 
law. While the discretion allowed these officers may permit them 
temporarily to delay introducing a book adopted by the board, it 
does not authorize th^m to change the books used in the schools, 
and introduce others not adopted by the board. — Smart, Supt, 

7. CHANGE REQUIRES UNANIMITY. The change of 
text-books is not completed till a substitute is adopted for the one 
discarded. Therefore the unanimity of the board must be secured 
throughout all the proceedings of the cl^nge. Properly, the ques- 
tion ought to be put in such a form that it can be decided by voting 

once; as, Resolved, That 's Reader be substituted for 

*s" But if the question should be divided, each part of 

it must be carried by a unanimous vote. — Holcombe, Supt, 

8. ADOPTION FOR THE FUTURE. While there seems to be 
no law directly prohibiting a county board from making an adop- 
tion of text-books to take effect six months or a year in the future, 
on the expiration of a previous adoption, yet such action would be 
highly objectionable and contrary to the intention of the law. The 
composition of the board might be greatly changed before the end 
of six months, or, if not changed circumstances might have arisen 
that would make a change of policy desirable. Indeed, there is se- 
rious doubt of the binding force of an adoption of books before the 
cessity for it has arisen — that is, before the expirution of the previ- 
ous adoption. — Holcotnbe, Supt, 

9. CHANGE OF EDITION. Whether the change from one 
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edition of a text-book to another by the same author is such a change 
as is prohibited by law, depends, upon circumstances. The intent 
of the law is to save the patrons from the expense involved in fre- 
quent changes of books. If the new edition is so little different 
from the old that both can be used together, and those children who 
are supplied with the old need not purchase the new, the new edi- 
tion may be adopted for the benefit of those who have to purchase 
for the first time. If the adoption of the new edition should neces- 
sitate the disuse of the books already on hand, it would be 



(From the Utter-book of the Superintendent of Public Instruction,) 

Teachers' Eesponsibility for Injury to School Property. 

[Letter-book G. page 385.] By section 4510, Kevised 
Statutes, school trustees are permitted the use of school 
houses for religious meetings and for other purposes. 
It is not provided that the teacher shall have any voice 
in the matter. I think the teacher can be required to 
exercise care in locking the school house and out- 
houses and making them as secure against injury as 
possible whenever he leaves the premises, but can not 
be held responsible for damages occurring during his 
absence from the premises or when they are not under 
his control, as when occupied by other persons with 
the trustees' permission. 

Cities Cannot Pass Compulsory Education Ordinances. 

[G. 386.] The enactment of a compulsory education 
ordinance is beyond the power of a city common coun- 
cil. The subjects upon which common councils may 
legislate are enumerated under Section 3106 R. S., 1881, 
and I do not think any of the fifty-one paragraphs con- 
tained in it could be interpreted as covering such a 
regulation. We must try to cure the evils of tardiness, 
absence and truancy by the excellence of our schools 
and the influence of the teachers and of public opinion. 

Indefinite Adoption of Text Books. 

[G. 389.] Where there are two series of text-books 
having both the same tiame, one of which has been in 
use in a county, I think that an adoption by the coun- 
ty board of one of these series, without designating 
which series was meant, should be interpreted as 
meaning the series then and previously in use in the 
county. 

Attendance in Township Institutes Compulsory. 

[G. 390.] It is the duty of a township trustee to 
contract with all teachers employed by him to attend 
township institutes. It is his duty to provide for 
holding such institutes and to see that they are held. 
A mandate of court may be obtained to compel the 
trustee to perform both these duties. State Supt. Smart 
held that even though the trustees had failed to make 
a written contract with the teachers, they could re- 
quire them to attend the institutes. 

The Eight to Grant a Half-holiday. 
[G. 391.] I think the school board of a town or city 
has the right to grant the teachers a half-holiday each 
month for looking over examination papers and mak- 
ing reports. 

The above are selected from my recent decisions. 

John W. Holcombe, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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The World Would be the Better for It. 



1. 

If men cared less for wealth and fame, 

And less for battle-fields and glory ; 
If, writ in human heart, a name 

Seemed better than in song or story; 
If men, instead of nursing pride, 

Would learn to hate it and abhor it; 
If more relied 
On lore to guide, — 

The world would be the better for it- 
2. 
If more would (xct the play of Life, 

And fewer spoil it in rehearsal; 
If Bigotay would sheath the knife 

Till good became more nniyorsal; 
If custom, gray with ages grown, 



Had fewer blind men to adore it; 
If talent shone 
In truth alone,^ 
The world would be the better for it. 
3. 
If men were wise in little things, 

Affecting less in all their dearlings, 
If hearts h9,d fewer rusted strings, 
To Isolate their kindred feelings; 
If men, when Wrong beats down the 
Right, 
Would strike together to restore it ; 
If right made might 
In every fight,— 
The world would be the better for it. 



Adoration. 

I arose early, that I might behold the glory of 
morning among the mountains. The eastern sky 
was already over-spread, as with a thin silvery veil, 
with the least trace of amber and gold among its 
threads; one solitary star, like a great opal, hung sus- 
pended in the trans lucent atmosphere, its rich heart 
glowing with red and yellow flame, as dawn bright- 
ened in the east, and rose-tints deepened along the 
sky, and the atmosphere grew tremulous as the lance- 
like beams began to pierce it, I seemed to hear a 
voice which in the beginning said, "Let there be 
light!" He who has never knelt at the base of over 
hanging mountains, who has never fallen asleep 
with no roof above him but the heavens, and no pro- 
tection from dangers which lurk amid the darkness 
of night save the watchful care of God — can little 
realize the significance of those two words — Adora- 
tion and Faith. — IV. H, H. Murray. 
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Vorth American Review. 

li!\iQ North American Review for November, by the live- 
liness and the sterling worth of the articles it contains, 
satisfies the requirements of the most exacting reader. 
Senator H. B. Anthony writes of " Limited Suffrage in 
Rhode Island," Dr. Norvin Green, president of the 
Western Union Company, in an article entitled "The 
Government and the Telegraph " aims to prove that 
the service in this country is both cheaper and more 
efficient than in any of the countries of Europe where 
the governments own the lines. The Rev. David N. 
Utter has an article on "John Brown of Osawatomie." 
There are two scientific articles, namely, "Solar Phys* 
ics," by Prof Balfour Stewart, and "Modern Explos- 
ives," by Gen. John Newton. W. H. Mallook contrib- 
utes "Conversations with a Solitary," an imaginary 
passage-at-arms between a Radical and a Conservative, 
in which the two opposing theories of government and 
society are advocated with rare spirit and ingenuity of 
arguments. Green B. Raum has some "Suggestions in 
regard to Public Service," and "Dr. Hammond's Esti- 
mate of Woman" is reviewed by several writers. Fifty 
cents a copy; %h a year. Published at 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York, and sold by news dealers generally. 
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THE TOWVSHIP IVSTITITTE. 

This is the season for holding township institutes as 
provided by law. We are making some inquiry as to 
the beneflts to be derived from this provision of the 
school law of the State, and intend to give special at- 
tention to this branch of common school work, so as to 
keep the readers of the Weekly informed as to the 
practical outcome. We have attended two township 
institutes recently, which were widely different in the 
amount of work done as well as in the spirit of the 
work. In one case there was no programme prepared 
beforehand. Only a few teachers were present — five 
in all. What was said and done was without special 
point. It was dull. In the other case, there are four- 
teen teachers in the township, and fourteen teachers 
were preseat. The township trustee was president of 
the meeting. The county superintendent had prepared 
a printed programme, which called for nine different 
topics. Each topic was fairly outlined in the printed 
programme, and each topic assigned to a teacher by 
the trustee. In this case every one on the programme 
responded to the call. 

Mr. Wilson, township trustee of Franklin township, 
Marion county, has worked up his teachers to a high 



state of honor, so that every one of them appreciates 
an appointment on the programme of the township in- 
stitute, and acknowledges the propriety of making suit- 
able preparation for the occasion. Such a township 
institute is a success. It is not dull. There can be no 
question as to the good accomplished. It is a pleasure 
for the teachers to attend. The township institute is 
just what the county superintendent and township 
trustee make it. If they hold the institute to fulfill the 
letter of the law only, it will be dull, but if they fulfill 
the letter and the spirit of the law, it at once becomes 
a profitable meeting of teachers. 



THE TEACHIHO OF SCIEHCE. 

The teacher has much to do with teaching science. 
Geography is in the main the comprehensive science. 
It is not the object in teaching science to have the 
pupil know facts ; it is rather so to teach him that he 
may learn to use facts, to relate them, to judge from 
them, and to compare them. For this reason the 
matter presented to the puplis must be found largely 
by observation; pupils must be taught to see. Cram- 
ming is the most disastrous method to be pursued in 
teaching science. Books and the facts they contain 
are not science. Things and their relations come 
first ; coupled therewith are exact descriptions. In 
connection with verbal description, drawing is of great 
value in scientific study because of its exactness of 
image, and the practice of hand and eye in producing 
the image. Nature is rich in beautiful material for 
such teaching, Plants alone present a volume of ex- 
quisitely beautiful and varied objects. Every stream, 
if traced but a short distance, images almost the whole 
subject matter of geography. The stones passed by 
in a few minutes' walk and the animals of any farm 
illustrate respectively almost the whole mineral and 
animal kingdom. The teacher must be full of the 
knowledge of these things, and know how to cause 
his pupils in like manner to grow full. Books may 
be valuable aids, but they are not themselves the 
science that is to be taught. Recitation of what is in 
the book is comparatively an easy thing, but' it is not 
the manifestation of a knowledge of the science of 
which the texts treat. Teachers may hacve pupils 
learn what is in the books, but it is not necessarily 
teaching them science. 



MORAL nrFLXTENCE IN SCHOOL. 

The leading purpose of the school is to train. It is 
to teach the pupil so to direct his actions that he shall 
be best prepared for life. In the life that the pupil 
must lead after his departure from school no element 
is more important both to himself and to his fellows 
than the moral. It is his moral training that must 
restrain him from evil actions, and direct his course 
toward the good. He must have learned what is 
right and what is wrong. He must see clearly the 
morality of an action. He must appreciate the obli- 
gation of doing the right because it is right. This 
knowledge of right living is more Important to him 
than mere intellectual culture. 

The school and the teacher are not wholly responsi- 
ble for the morality of children. The home and parents, 
the State and society must come in for a large .«hare 
of the responsibility. The school, however, may do 
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much toward shaping the course of every pupil in it. 
How much the school may do cannot be estimated 
in per cent.; examinations do not show it; pupils may 
pass without regard to the teacher's influence in this 
respect. It is a work that God alone can judge fully. 

The moral training in the school is not accomplished 
by lectures, but by feeling and doing. The personal 
precept and example of the teacher are strong ele- 
ments in producing it. The silent influence of the 
school as an organic body is greatest. A school that 
as a body is orderly, cleanly, truthful and beautiful, 
teaches morals with great force. A school that is the 
reverse teaches immorality with equally great effect. 
The teacher who would train his pupils in morals will 
always have in view the truth that personal cleanli- 
ness, politeness of manner, purity of motive, honesty, 
kindness, respect for the rights of others, industry, 
patience, and obedience of his pupils are of the very 
greatest importance in the education of those under 
his charge. 

Such a teacher will supplement the influence of the 
rational government of his school by having his 
pupils seek for and appreciate the true and the beau- 
tiful in art, in language, in literature, in history, and 
in nature. To see the rights and to resolve to do it 
must pervade the entire work of the school. A good 
teacher, a pleasant school, and forcible discussion and 
practice of morality are the chief means in the train- 
ing of the pupils. Every good man's life, every 
great movement toward higher civilization become 
valuable lessons in every such school. 

The pupil who studies the lives of good men, who 
is inspired by their motives, who is caused to resolve 
each day to do right, and who finds in his fellows and 
his teacher an appreciation of his right actions will 
steadily gain in moral force. 



What Shall They Sead? 



JAMBS BALDWIN. 



I. 



I propose writing a few short chapters on the books 
and reading of children, particularly of the older 
children in the public schools. Much has been said 
commendatory of school libraries; and many such 
libraries have been established in our more enterpris- 
ing cities and towns. Yet the fact remains, that the 
large majority of pupils in the public schools not 
only have no taste for good reading, but they have 
no knowledge of it. It is one thing to collect to- 
gether a number of miscellaneous books, and call the 
collection a school library ; it is quite another to make 
a profitable use of that library, so as to render it an 
important auxiliary to the work of the school. It 
has been taken for granted much too generally, that 
if young people have access to books, they will 
forthwith make profitable use of them. The average 
pupil must be led and directed in the way in which 
he should go. Not only should the vast field of 
literature be opened to him ; its rarest riches should 
be pointed out to him, and he should be taught to 
appreciate and enjoy them. 

No greater improvement could be made in the sys- 
tem of public school education, than by the introduc- 
tion of some general plan of instruction in good read- 
ing — in reading for profit, if you please. Reading is 
profitable reading when it gives valuable information, 



or conduces to a better appreciation of the true, the 
beautiful, the good. Reading of any other kind — 
reading merely for pastime, is profitless and should 
be discouraged. The truest pleasure, the most 
intense enjoyment, is derived when we read for profit. 
It is the not knowing how to do this that leads so 
many to prefer that kind of books which have been 
aptly described as simply "a discipline of debasement 
— the mud and slime of literary cesspools and slop- 
cocks. " The teacher who leads his pupils so far in the 
right way that they find constant pleasure in the 
books which strengthen and purify, has given them 
that which is worth more than all the instruction 
given in the text-books. 

That so many persons have no genuine love for 
good reading, is due not more to a lack of systematic 
training and instruction, than to the mechanical pro- 
cess of teaching in some of our schools. To very 
many children, the only books known are the text- 
books which they use. These are handled and 
thumbed in a manner that would render them veritable 
objects of aversion to the best of us. The lessons in 
the School Reader are read again and again, until, if 
they do not become actually nauseating, they cease to 
be more than the mere calling of words according to a 
prescribed method. The very master pieces of our 
literature, through such teaching, become meaningless 
and distasteful. It is not my purpose to point out 
any new method of instruction in reading, I mean 
text-book reading. But, certainly, it would be vastly 
better to study more the style and the thought, even 
though the words may not always be pronounced with 
mechanical ' precision. The child who can readily 
distinguish the beautiful from the common-place in 
literature, will read well through a natural impulse. 
But how many pupils in the average public school 
can do this? And how many of those who are direct- 
ed, day after day, to "read the same," read even 
moderately well, after years of such ''training?" The 
truth is, that they spend the better part of their 
school-lives hopelessly feeding on the husks which 
enclose the rich kernels of true intellectual enjoyment, 
without ever knowing what lies within and beyond. 

''But, " says some weak-kneed disciple of pedagogy, 
fearful of violating the rules of the method makers, 
"how can we teach reading as an art, without devot- 
ing a large share of our time and attention simply to 
mechanical processes, and to rhetorical rules and 
practice?" 

Let reading as an art take care of itself, or be giv- 
en into the keeping of professional elocutionists. Of 
the pupils who come out of our schools, not one in 
a thousand will ever be called upon to speak or read 
in public. But all will be readers ; some will read for 
profit, most will read simply for amusement; and, 
with many, this reading which they do will have no 
inconsiderable influence upon their lives and future 
happiness. In view of this fact, how important the 
question : What shall they read ? 

I say not a word against good, oral, text-book read- 
ing in our schools. Everybody knows there is little 
enough of it, — too little by a thousand times. But! 
repeat that the child who comprehends a thought, 
and can distinguish between the finished and the 
crude in expression, will read well through a natural 
impulse. And here, I leave the subject of text-book 
reading ; it is a subject which will not suffer through 
lack of attention. 
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"It is what people take pleasure in that really 
shapes and determines their characters/' says Rev. 
Henry N. Hudson, **so experience has taught me 
that the characters of students in college are influ- 
enced far more by their reading than by their studies. 
From the books they take to, you may judge at once 
whither their spirits are tending, and what they are 
inwardly made of, because here they generally go by 
free choice and pleasure. In brief, they study what 
they must ; they read what they love ; and their souls 
are and will be in the keeping of their loves. Even 
the breath of excellence is apt to be lost, if it be not 
waited on by delight ; while, to love worthy objects, 
and in a worthy manner, is the top and crown of 
earthly good, aye, and of heavenly good also. Con- 
sidering how clear and evident all this is, that so little 
is done, even in our highest seats of learning, to form 
the tastes and guide the reading of students, may 
well be matters of grief and astonishment. I have 
long wondered at it, and often sickened over it." 

James Baldwin. 



VALITABLE COVTBIBITTIONS. 

As may be seen by examining this issue of the 
Weekly two very excellent contributions appear, one 
by James Baldwin, Superintendent of the Rushville 
Schools, and the other by Cyrus W. Hpdgin, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Normal School. Mr. Baldwin 
will give the Weekly a series of articles of the same 
kind as the one published this week ; these articles 
are of much value to our readers. Mr. Hodgin will 
contribute several papers upon the theory of the rec- 
itationt We are glad to add to the department of 
Pedagogics, articles from persons of such experience 
and reputation. Read the article with care. 



WHAT 01TB FBIBVDS SAT. 

We print this week some of the comments we have 
received from various sources, in which our friends 
have volunteered to say something of the Weekly. 
We have room for the publication of only a small 
portion of the kind letters we have received. In re- 
turn for these encouraging words and our substantial 
subscription list we shall busy ourselves in making the 
Weekly all the more worthy of liberal support. Tell 
it to your neighbors that we publish a fresh, live, 
earnest paper every week. We wish to reach the 
teachers and school officers. Our friends in different 
parts of the St^te will confer great favor if they will 
send us items of interest. 
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Louisiana has 300,000 school children and a school 
fund of $70,000. 

New York city has a population of nearly 1,500,000 
persons. The total number of families is 200,000 and 
only 32,000 of this number own their houses. 

Leroy D. Brown, superintendent of the city schools 
of Hamilton, Ohio, is the newly -elected State School 
Commissioner of that State. Mr. Brown is a very pop- 
ular city superintendent. 



The recent children's day at the St. Joseph County 
Fair was a complete success. Out of 12,482 children 
enrolled in the county, 7,184, by actual 'count, formed 
in procession. The scene was one of the most interest- 
ing ever known in northern Indiana. 

A State Board question in* arithmetic reads as fol- 
lows: "A travels five and one-half hours at the rate of 
six miles an hour, B then follows in the same direction, 
traveling at the rate of nine miles an hour. When will 
B overtake A?" Query: How cx)uld B follow in any 
other direction? 

It is a good thing to succeed. A fair success in busi- 
ness is worth all it commonly costs of devotion and in- 
dustry. There is, at least, one way by which success 
may admirably be attained, and that is by learning 
how to do something that people want done, by doing 
it well, and striving each day to do it better. 

The plan upon which the Business Exchange is con- 
ducted in connection with H. B. Bryant's Chicago Bus- 
iness College proves to be an excellent one and gives 
entire satisfaction. The nine large business houses, 
with their many customers, makes an exciting business 
center. 

The Parke county teachers' associations meets an- 
nually on the Friday and Saturday followiiig Thanks- 
giving. The programme for the third annual meeting 
indicates a higher range of topics than is usually 
brought before a county institute. Arrangements are 
being made for an oratorical contest on Friday evening 



Wayne County Hotes- 

Prof Mc Taggart, of Earlham College, will lecture at 
the Normal School, Friday evening, October 13, Subject: 
Superstitions. 

The Richmond public schools are in good condition, 
though the Board and Superintendent had some trouble 
in securing suitable rooms to accommodate those pupils 
who last year occupied the Normal School Building. 

The new building already completed, is a model of 
beauty and convenience. The one in process of con- 
struction on Fifteenth St. will be as good. Total enroll- 
ment larger than ever before. Superintendent Zeller is 
working hard and succeeding well. 

The County Superintendent and his teachers are 
working up a revised course of study for the country 
schools. A professional course has been adopted and is 
now on trial. A discussion of its merits is one of the 
items in each Township Institute. We feel safe in say- 
ing that no county in the State has a better working 
corps of teachers than Wayne. 



Rev. A. G. Haygood, general agent of the Slater 
fund, reports that more than half of the colored children 
of the southern states who are of proper age to attend 
school are not enrolled, and that a great majority of 
the colored teachers are ignorant and unskilled. The 
income of the fund this year was $60,000, of which 
$32,000 were appropriated to the object for which it 
was set forth. 
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What to Do with the Beginners. 

Try to find something for the little ones to do — 
something suited to their abilities. They can learn 
words and hunt out the known from among the un- 
known words on the chart. They can use a pencil 
nicely and make words and figures on the slate. They 
can draw or write, either on the slate or black-board. 
They can copy spelling and reading lessons. They 
can hunt for pictures and can learn to study pictures 
to tell you all about what they see in them. They can 
count and combine numbers. They can listen to sto- 
ries and tell stories too. They can play. Thoy can 
sing. They cskxx use an extra recess to advantage. 
They can sit quiet for a short time. They can get a 
lesson it it is one they know how to get, and one in 
which they have some interest. They can get into 
mischief if there is nothing else provided for their occu- 
pation. Treated kindly and reasonably they are usu- 
ally obedient, glad to do what they are direted to do, 
pleased in doing right. They come to school with in- 
tentions of being good, and if they have a fair chance 
they will suQceed. Treat them as though they had 
some sense, some feelings, some rights, and they will 
prove themselves worthy of appreciation. 



Only a Fly- 

[A Leflson for the Little Folks.] 

The weather is getting cold these days. The fly*s 
legs are getting stiff. Its wings will scarcely buzz. 
Soon the flies will all be gone. Where do they go ? 
The most of them die because of the cold. Perhaps a 
few by creeping into the cracks of houses and barns, 
or into logs and heaps of manure, partially escape the 
cold and live over the winter in a kind ot dull, sleepy 
state. Where do they come from in the Spring of the 
year ? Some folks say they are hatched from the eggs 
deposited by the last brood of flies the preceding au- 
tumn. Others say that the flies that live through the 
winter lay eggs in the spring.time, and these produce 
the first files of the season. However this may be each 
fly begins as a tiny egg, so small you can scarcely see 
it, and surely you would not take it to be an egg. Then 
tiny eggs are deposited in heaps of manure and hatch 
in a few days. But they do not hatch into flies, but in 
little worm-like things called gi-ubs or maggots. These 
minute objects eat and grow fat and afler a few days 
wrap themselves up in a shell and go to sleep. In this 
state we call each one a larva or chrysalis. While in 
this condition the animal is wholly changed in struc- 
ture, and the complete or perfect fly is formed, so that 
after a few days, when the chrysalis breaks its shell, 
the fly comes out perfect in all its parts, and almost 
full sized. Then flies lay eggs, and after alife of one or 
two months, die. 



What is Said of the Weekly. 

Sixteen numbers of the Weekly have been issued. 
The paper meets with cordial reception. As an indi- 
cation of the sentiment of our readers, we have select- 
ed the following letters and comments from among 
the hundreds that have recently came to us. They 
speak for themselves : 

, The Educational Weekly is the organ of progressive thought 
in the ranks of Indiana teachers Its subscription list ought to em- 
brace not onlj all the teachers, but that still larger class of cultured 
men and women in every walk of life who are engaged in paying 
back the debt of gratitude they owe to the public schools, for the 
assistance they rendered them, by an earnest and hearty support, 
and a discriminating and intelligent appreciation and oversight of 
a system on the efl&ciency of which the welfare of the coming gene- 
rations so largely depends. The Weekly is a sixteen page paper, 
of two broad columns to the page, and in its first numbers realizes 
its ambition as a journal of education, at once "crisp, impartial and 
decided." Its table of contents is an attractive and nistructive one. 
The Gazette welcomes the Educational Weekly to the field of 
journalism and wishes it a long and useful career. — Terre Haute 

Gazette, 

The Educational Weekly, published at Indianapolis by J. M. 
Olcott & Co., at $2 per annum, is an exceedingly valuable aid in 
the cause of education, and should be in the hands of every teach- 
er in the State. It is edited by Prof. E. F. Brown, and is filled 
with matter of interest to every one desirous of the success of our 
school system. — New Albany Ledger-Standard, 

The Educational Weekly is a new school paper published by 
J. M. Olcott & Co. It is a double column sixteen page sheet and 
has a most attractive appearance. Certainly every wide-awake 
teacher and school officer should subscribe at once for this new 
journal. Prof. J. H. Smart says of the Educational Weekly : "It 
is the brightest one of its kind." — Indiana Baptist, 

We are in receipt of the Educational Weekly, published by 
J. M. Olcott & Co., of Indianapolis. We had thought this field of 
educational newspaper work already over full, but an examination 
of this publication has convinced us that it has discovered a niche 
heretofore vacant and which it is amply competent to fill. Teach- 
ers and friends of education generally would do well to subscribe 
for it. Its large corps of editors embraces some of the most prom- 
inent and best educators of Indiana. — Greenfield Repttblican, 

Ths Educational Weekly has been recieved at this office It 
proposes to be "crisp, impartial and decided." It proposes to 
gather the educational " news of the day into brief summary." 
That is the mission of the newspaper in this age, but few so under- 
stand newspaper work. This is a busy age, men have too much 
important work on hand to fool time away reading a thinly diluted 
article. It is the editor's duty to separate the grain from the chaff 
and give the reader the substantial or important matter. The talk 
about Columbia college in which that concern is condemned be- 
cause it refuses to open its portals to the education of both sexes 
has the ring of true metal. The Gazette is convinced that the 
Educational Weekly is on the right track. — Fort Wayne Gazette, 

It is something greatly needed in Indiana — a good weekly educa- 
tional journal. It should be taken by every teacher, school officer, 
and head of a family in the State. It is destined, we think, to be- 
come the leading educational journal in the West. — Washington 
{/nd,,) Democrat, 

The Weekly is always a welcome visitor. It is worth many time? 
the price of subscription. S. J. Merrill, 

Mt. Carmeli Ind. 

I am much pleased with it. Put me down for a year's subscrip- 
tion. I can't do without it. Very truly yours. 

P. T. Miller, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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You are making a good paper I read it with grejit interest and 
profit. J. M. Study. 

Your paper has many friends among the pedagogues of Southern 
Indiana, who feel a kindly interest in its ^yelfare and success. 

Yours respectfully, Rebecca L. Lodge. 

I like the Weekly for its frequency and consequently for its 
freshness. Its different departments cover the subjects of most in- 
terest and importance to teachers. I have heard a large number • 
commend it. Success to you. 

Truly, Cyrus W. Hodgin. 

Principal Richmond Normal. 



The Weekly comes 
Long may it flourish. 



to us full of news and good suggestions. 
• Arnold Tompkins, 
Sup't Franklin Schools. 



As far as I know, the Weekly pleases the Cass County teachers 
very well. The day it always reaches me, does not pass until I 
have read it through, and our entire family enjoy it nearly as much 
as I do. Respectfully, Ida C. Tucker. 

Loganspott^ Ind, 



I failed to receive number lo. Please send missing number, for 
I would not take a dollar for each number. J. T. W. Luckey, 

; Decatur, lad. 

Being well pleased with first two numbers of the Weekly, en- 
closed find two dollars for subscription of same, one year. 

D. W. Kinsey. 

I shall take pleasure in calling attention to your most excellent 
paper whenever an opportunity presents. 

Mrs. Georgia Lockhart, 
Oct. I. Newcastle, Ind. 

I 'am well pleased with your paper, and think every teacher 
should take it. John O. Lewellen. 

Aug. 13. Co. Sup*t. Delaware Co. 

"The Weekly is liked very much by all I have seen since they 
have received it." V. L. Vawter, Mooney Ind. 

The Educational Weekly seems to me to meet the wants of 
every teacher in the State. At every week's close it brings to our 
tables the latest news and the freshest criticism form the Educa- 
tional world. In all it is reliable, sensible, and adapted to the 
teacher's needs. H. M. Skinner. 



TRAinriitro sghooi. 

KIKDEROARTKERS, 

Under Hiss Alice Ghapin, will begin ito ninth year Sept. 16, 1883, at the In 
dianapolis Seminary, Indianapolis. Thoee thinking of Joining the claas should 
■ee Hiss Ghapin before that time. She will be at 315 K. Penn. St., on and after 
September 1. 



E'. I=»EISISia>TE, 






JUST READY, A CHAEMIN^ BOOK FOR READING CLASSES OR HOME LIBRARIES. 

Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of *M Geographical RcRdtr,'' ^'Principles and Practice of Teaching,'' EU. 

The Immediate success of the ''Geographical Reader," by the sama author, has proTed that books of this kind, prepared by so capable and diacriminating 
an instructor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great feror and accomplish the best results. Stories of animals hare an especial charm for young people, 
and the papU's interest wilt nerer flag when he is provided with reading-matter of the kind. Hie mind is stored with vmtoX and inetraciiTe fiacts, and his progress 
in acquiring the ability to read well is accelerated by the greater stimulation given to his mental faculties. 

The natural History Reader is a classified collection of anecdotes and interesting descriptions in the field of natural history of a Tery attractive and entertain- 
ing character, all from welUknown writers and authors. It is beauUAilly illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the book. » 

A Sample eopy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $L00. 



D. IPPLETOM & go,, Mlisliers, 



New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a GOOD CITCLOPKDIA ^or READY REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CITCLOPEDIA ^o^ t^« "^^ o^ PUPILS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA to encourage STUDY AT HOME. 



The People's Cyclopedia 

Universal Knoavledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

XT CONTAIirS 



The History of all Nations and Countries, 
Biography of every Distinguished Person, 
Geography, Exploration, and Travels, 

Governments, Education, and Religion, 
Literature of all Ages, 



Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine, Architecture, Agricoltore, and Horticulture, 

Natural History and Botany, Municipal, Civil and International Law, 

Chemistry, Philosophy, and Astronomy, Engineering, Mechanism, and Mechanics, 

Geology, Zoology, and Mineralogy, Biblical Literature and Ecclesiastical Hiitoty. 

The Cities and Towns of the World, ftc. 
The whole brought down to the year 1883, illustrated with Maps and Diagrams, and 5,000 Engrarings, and containing 58,000 Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
per Royal OcUvo Volumes of over 700 pages each. 

09* The most Popular Cyclopedia for the Home, the Library, tho School, the Office. The most Practical in Informatiou. The most Convenient for USE. The 
most Recent in Publication. 9fW It will not cost yon anything to examine into the MERITS of this, the greatest work of the age. We are supplying 
schools all over the country. They cannot afford to be without it. fivery Teacher should have It on his desk, for it furnishes an immense f^nd of information 
not obtainable in any other orm. Send for sample pages and particulars : Address ^^^ 

J. M. OLCOTT, Zndianapolii, Inde 
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To Teachers. 



Before rabecrlMng for yoar edncatloiuJ 
paper thli yeftr, tend for m Sample Kam- 
oerof the 



itttaltiriral*^ 



•^'llJ^^ia. 



which will he mailed to yon 



F xe s E 



NoHce—itB appearance; the new, clear type, and 
the splendid boek paper on which it is 
printed. 

^oMo9— the great rariety of Current News. 

iVoMo0— its presentation of all the recent Scientlfio 
iBTettigations. 

iVb^Ipe— the Practical Lessons. 

^oMo»— the Official Matter. 

NoHoe—the articles contributed by the leading 
Sdncators of Indiana. 

Jfatioe—thtkt you get 16 Large Pages each week. 

JVbMo»— that it will make an Ilegant Book of 832 
pages. 



Bead the Sample Number through, then notice our 
Glub Bates and 



PREMIUM LIST: 



For a club of 6 subscribers and HO cash, we will 
mail a copy of Bidpath's Lilb of Garfield, worth f3. 

For a club of 10 subscribers and tl7 50 cash, we 
wiU mail a copy of Bidpath*s Popular History or 
Wood's lUustrated Natural History, worth %i. 

For a club of 2ft subscribers and $37.60 cash we 
will mail a copy of Imperial Highway worth $6. 

For a club of 50 subscribers and 176 cash, we will 
express, pre-paid, a 2 vol. set of The People's Cyclo- 
pedia in Library Binding, or a copy of the Union of 
American Poetry and Art, each worth 916.60. 

For a club of 100 subscribers and 9150 cash, we 
will express, pre-paid, a 3 toI. set of The People^s 
Cyclopedia, worth 920, and a copy of Poetry and 
Art, worth 916.50. 

A roll of sample papers, together with the Wbbk- 
LT one year, will be sent to any address on receipt of 
92,00. 

J. M. Oloott As Co., 



SOUTBI 

J. M. ifc I. Kail Eoad. 

Shortest, Best & Most 

Popular Line to 

LdnisTille, Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta, Mobile and 

Pi'e^w Orleans. 

It is obvlonsly to the advantage of passengers go- 
iDff South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegant Parlor 
Cars run between Gliicaflro and IiomsriUe daily 
without chanire. 

Throuffh Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and LonlsviUe dally. 

These are rare adyantaires. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends If they have ever ridden 
over the *'Jefl** and they will answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

¥qt information as to rate, route and Ume 
of leaving' of trains^please apply to 

H. B. DEKINO, Ass't Pass. Agt.,nd- 
Indianapolis, I 
Office VandaUa Building one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

B. W. McKBNNA. Snpt., LoalsriUe, Ky. 
B. A. FORD, Qen'l Pass. Agt., Pittsbargh, Pa. 

McShane Bell Fonndry 



A. 



Manufacture those celebrated Bei't 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, Ac. Prices and cataloguee 
sent free. Address 
H. McShame a Co., Baltimore, Md. 



One can safely predict that it will be the most 
widely circulated work on the CiTil War that has 
been published.— J?o«ton Globe. 

From the opening to its closing chapter is as inter- 
esting as the best written novel.— CAieapo IrUer- 
Ooean. 

All the many phsoes of war are vividly portrayed, 
and that, too, without any sacrifice of the truth of 
history.- iVew Yofrk Tribune, 

It tells all about an American Tolunteer's lift In 
camp and field, by day and night.^iVeuy York 9un, 

Very correct history.— U. 8. Grant. 

I have no hesitation in recommending your inter- 
esting volume espeoially to the survivors and chil- 
dren of our own Civil War.— W. T. Sherman. 



Profusely illustrated with the etchings of Edwin 
Forces from actual scenes. 



Selling a thousand copies per week by 
subscription, 

For full partiqalars address 

J. M. OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




^TbcMO fstDmjs St«a ri?ri*icom 
lljtiie the vvjfti^atliiJ ijujUums vt 

■^\v:La QuiQ actioD, and sro 
■-Lji:ed to uU Fty]*>» of wrttfngr- 
f lor SAJti tiverj'TsiieriL;. 

Ivjson, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 




The Feopie*8 Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. 

9tv^ £at<»t, (S^Pi^apedt, anb STlo^t (Sontpfete (Si^cfopebta fBu^tb^b. 

Contains ovkr 58,000 Topics, 6,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. It embraces the whole circlb or hitiian 
KNOWLBDOB, and forms a complete Reference Library, containing an epitome of all useful information. It 
is a condensation into two volumes of the contents of all the large and costly encyclopedias, to which is added 
a vast amount of important information collected and arrange4 since other CrcLOPEniAS were issusn,— the 
whole brought down to the present time. Especially adapted to the average household. 26,000 sets sold thb 

FIRST TEAR. 

THB MOST OOMPRBHENSIYE IN SCOPE. THE MOST THOROUGH IN SCHOLARSHIP 

THE MOST SYSTEMATIC IN ARRANGEMENT. THB MOST PRACTICAL IN INFORMATION. 



THE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 
THE MOST CONVENlJlNT FOR D8E- 



Sold by subscription only. Agents wanted. For particulars address 



THE MOST COMPLETE IN TOPICS. 
THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 



J. M. Oloott, Indianapolis. 



JndianafoUSi Ind. 



C INCINNATI, H AMILTON 

I d™ r. r. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Terrb Haute, Vandalia, Mattoon, 

ST. LOXJIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

QEO. S. 0RI8COM, SAMX STEVENSON, 

Oea*l SupH, Oen'l TicketAgt. 



4 Solid. Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trslns (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and LonisTiUe. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Loui 
k Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI &> ST, LOUIS 

or Sr, LOUIS b* LOUISVILLE. 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI <& LOUISVILLE, 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUIS & CINCINNATI, 

aar Ask for tickets via 0. * M. Railway. For sal' 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North 
and South. W. W. PEAB0DT,Gen'l Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUC, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

69 We9t Fowih mreei, Ofne^itKKtf. 
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AHBOUHCEMEBT! TBAinmc scttoot 



THE I?,OSE! 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Kooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 

THEO. 



PiRlftlRlBILftNl 



•s^ 



A CO.y 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 



Pianos 



AND f ^ 

Organs. 



Every Instrument we sell must prove as represented, or It may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

'Jail and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

$2 Si 84 JV. f^enn. St., 

INDJANAPOU^, IND. 



-FOB 



KINDERGARTNERS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, October 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



^1^. SutWa ^wimtiu, 



La Porte, Ind 



T-SE 



Iildianapolis Seminary, 




It offers a full course of study for graduation. 

It is prepared with the best of instructors and appliances for the pur- 
suit of special courses in 

PAnrTIHO, SKETCHING, & WOOD CAEVmO, 

Vocal Music, Instrumental Music, 

-ELOCXTTIOlSr,- -LITEEATTTEE,- 

French, German, Latin, Greek, and Natural Sciences. 

Send For Catalogue, Address^ 

Eli F. Brown, or 

Junius B. Roberts, Principals. 

343 & 345 iV. Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

In all the Essen^iala of Gk>qd Readem, 

lechamcal Ezeontion^ 
Jji GmtcUt 



tio: 



VKSURPASSED 



180 ZXiTilTSTItAiTZOirS* ('^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oirpamtings.Snade especi* 
ally for this series by PETEKMOKAN, AUCE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOy, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 
The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as ^'learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modem ''variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the.subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of agtadualinaeaseof the vocoMary^ which 
allowed only a Hmited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also funiish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of ;^i.5o. This 
asaount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ fcv Sm¥w^ $<m^f %ir^Uir§ and ^MUnm* 



VSaUStK AGENT, J. U. 



TOWBR8, 



BUTIaBR A GO.y Publishers^ 

I 18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 




RAWING 

TABLET 



The fact that this is the only System of DrawinK' which has giTen entire satis- 
ikction in the Public Schools, has gained for it hot only a national but a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger system owes its groat snccess 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 

over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a^ long and succeesfbl experience in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

3. The exercises are practical and useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than tho mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a fhll elementary course in Stigmographic, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

6. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in intorpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding book of any othor 
Series- 

7. They are convenient in sixe and form. The diflTerent sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which makes it impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupiPs interest constantly maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the sul^ect of Drawing, are ftimished to teachers free of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz - $2.00 
No. 5,6, 7,8, '« *« " «• - 3.00 



Address 



J. M. Oleott, 

NDIANAPOLIS* JND. 



Wanted. — Three educated ladies to travel. Fare 
paid. Salary to depend on ability to do the work. 
References required. Send home address, street and 
number, as our representative may call. 

J. M. Olcott, 
22 South Penn. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

y^l A popular account of the Heroes and Adventurers, 

Y^ Om d n r*f^ ^^** ^^ *^®''" ^*^**' ^^^ War-craft beat back the 
mJ^ \J\.\.X a i 1 W V' Savages from the borders of civilization.and gave the 

American forests to the plow and the sickle. 
By A. L. MASON, J 
with an introduction 
by Dr. J. C. RiDPATH,' 
1,0(K) pp. 100 magniflce 

illustrutions. Specimen pp. T^* T * /^ 

sent free. Aoents Wa.ntkd. V^ \ r\X\ f^ f^l^ I \T t^ 

J III fiinnM Indianapolis, 1. iV^IJC^I 1^11 V. 



American lorests to tne pK 

"^Tragedy 

liflcent ^ J 



1. eroott, '"""'"irduia. 



THE IMFEBIAL HIOHWAT. 

The best suiiRcription book published. "It contains more solid sense to tno 
square inch than any other book published." If you want to make money, donH 
fail to take ap agency for this book. AddrMi 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Womati ^""^ T^etniterattcet 

BY \ FRANCES E. WILLARD }>PBsa'T or ths 

"W^. O- T. TJ.- 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt In t h 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country will make thede 
mand for this book nnpracedented. Every member of a temperance order, every 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. Expensively bound, 33 l>ill-page illustrations, price 92.50. 

J. M. OLCOTT, TIndianapolis. 
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EcLBCTic Educational Series. 



xiziovLXic e xxiezit s. 



The IiATBST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
• Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o— — 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Senes. 

o-o- — 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S aENERAL^EISTORY, Revised, 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new^matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUPFBY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OP MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG As CO., Pnbliahen, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGAHTEX. 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all Ton Need 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 
flna Aim WM to make the best Desk 
Wtlr Him in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"Otte ff^UiUow of t^ede ^«o^ iw 
'Sett ^eat^,*' fyto^K^ 

^i V — ^ -- -, of our own make, with the beet Edinburgh imprint; un- 
Wr AO DCS eanaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22,18, and 30 inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser BverlMade. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REW&IDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price 1 1. 50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews* New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting* or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
1 ess Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Aii Manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS Ai CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup*t Sales, zz S, Pett»t St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 




Popular Lectures . 

FOR SCHOOL AND LITEBAEY SOCIETIES, 



-by- 



Eli F. Brqwn, Indianapous, Ind. 



BORDER LIFE DURING THE REBELLION— per- 
sonal reminiscenees of the speaker. 

EMINENT WOMEN— an inspiration for students. 

ALCOHOL: ITS EFFECTS ON BODY AND 
MIND — a scientific discourse. 

RELATIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE TO RE- 
LIGION. 
For terms address 

Eli F. Brown, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Perry & Co. 



Steel Pens. 



Kf Samples and prices of SchooV^BefXM sent on'application.'^n 

Ivisoii, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole agents Ipr «ie U»iM S^alea. \ :ErB"W ITORKI, 



(HHttrational WitMv, 



CR/SP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 



PUBLISHES THP OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Vol. I. 



Indianapolis, Indiana, October 27, 1883. 



No. 17 



€mt(ni ^vtnia. 



Congress will meet in six weeks from this time. 

Capt. Mayne Keid died in London on Monday night 
last. 

Alexandria in Egypt still sutters from the cholera 
plague. 

Earthquakes continue to shake the shores of the east- 
ern part of the Mediterranean. 

China continues to be torn with rumors of approach- 
ing war, and manifestations of hatred to foreigners. 

Formal exchange of ratifications of the German - 
Spanish treaty of commerce occurred Monday last. 

Hanover College is raising an endowment fund of 
$75,0i00. The prospects are good for securing the 
amount. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad asks its stock-holders 
for $20,000,000, to complete the road in first class order 
and to stock it. 

The reunion of the Army of the Cumberland oc- 
curred at Cincinnati this week. The veterans were 
in full attendance. 

Fresh excitement is aroused in Russia by the first 
number of the Socialist paper, '' Will of the People.^' I^ 
contains matter calculated to renew and arouse the 
Nihilists. 

It is reported that the Ohio Falls Car Works will sus- 
pend operations in a few days indefinitely, because of 
lack of orders. Over 1,000 men will be thrown out of 
employment. 

Joseph W. Piles, of St. Louis, a colored teacher, has 
been appointed to a government clerkship under the 
civil-service rules. Mr. Piles is the first colored man 
to be so honored. 

General Campenon, the French Minister of War, it 
is said, will devote all energy to reform the system of 
mobilizing the army. The prospect of war with Ger- 
many will be uppermost in his mind. 

Lord Coleridge in his address to the students of 
Haverford C-ollego last week said that Bryant was the 
American poet. Longfellow is sweet,noble and delight- 
ful, but no more American than English. Bryaat is 
full of the characteristics of his own country as well 
as noble, natural and invigorating. 



The new Governor of Canada, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, arrived at Quebec on Monday last. His arrival 
was celebrated with a good degree of ceremony. No 
hostile acts of any kind occurred. 

One thousand Chinamen left San Francisco on Tues- 
day last in the steamer Kio Janeiro, for Hong Kong. 
They carry back to China with them nearly SI, 000,000 
earned in America. 

The decision of the Supreme Court declaring the 
" Civil Eights Bill" to be unconstitutional has led to 
several spirited mass meetings among the colored men. 
The race feels that in the decision they have suffered a 
heavy calamity and are lefl defenseless against vulgar 
and pitiless prejudice. 

James Russell Lowell has been named to the rector- 
ship of Saint Andrew's University, Scotland. The un- 
iversity is located in the city of Saint Andrews, about 
thirty miles from Edinbui'g. It was founded in 1411. 
The nomination is regarded as a compliment to Minis- 
ter Lowell, and will scarcely be accepted by him. 

The funeral of General James B. Steedman occurred 
at Toledo on Monday last. With the death of General 
Steedman the memories of Chickamauga are forced 
upon the attention of the nation. His funeral was 
attended by over ten thousand people, many ot whom 
came from great distances. 

$420,000 for Asbury. 

The board of trustees of Asbury University met in 
this city Oct. 24, to take final action relation to the 
DePauw endowment. It was estimated that of the 
State subscriptions, $120,000 would be available. A 
new proposition was made to Mr. DePauw which he 
accepted, by the terms of which he will make his 
gift proportional to the subscriptions of the State, 
making $240,000 which he will immediately ex- 
pend. This added to the State fund of $120,000, and 
the Greencastle fund of $60,000, will make $420,000. 
Further than this, there is a provision in the will of 
Mr. DePauw by which the University will receive a 
large portion (the per cent not definitely known) of 
his estate. It is stated by those who claim to know, 
that if the present prosperity of the estate remains 
unchanged, this bequest will amount to oyer $1,000,000, 
and it may reach nearly $2,000,000, The n»me wiU 
be changed to DePauw X^uvirsiy, 
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" Women are admirably adapted to teaching, as they 
win the regard if not the affection of their pupils, and 
rarely have need for severity. — Superintendent Howland, 
Chicago. 

The successful teacher reduces everything to a sys- 
tem. He knows that every subject has its first step, 
followed by evenly graduated successive steps, until 
rounded off to full completion by its last step. He 
presents these in their regular order, always gratified in 
finding the child-intellect capable of grasping and com- 
prehending each new step when presented. — D. W. 
Dennis. 



National Aid- 

The education of the colored citizens is a task that 
the South is not able to properly perform, and it is a 
physical impossibility at present to educate four million 
ignorant slaves in addition to the white children, and 
it will remain so tor several decades, unless National 
aid is afforded. — Arkansas Democrat. 



The Coming Paper. 

The coming newspaper will not be a blanket-sheet^ 
nor a volume in form. A small sheet, brightly printed 
and ably edited, containing nothing superfluous, but 
everything important, is the newspaper for the majori- 
ty of readers. Such a paper will be read more careful- 
ly and more completely, wilt be distributed more gen- 
erally, and its influence will be more widely felt than 
that of the bulky issues of the press of to-da}'. — 
Louisville Commercial. 



Cultivation of Expression. 



I hold it as a great point in self- education, that the 
student should be continually engaged in forming ex- 
act ideas, and in expressing them clearly by language. 
Such practice insensibly opposes any tendency to ex- 
aggeration or mistake, and increases the sense and 
love of truth in every part "of life. Those who reflect 
upon how many hours and days are devoted by a lover 
of sweet sounds to gain a moderate facility upon a 
mere mechanical instrument, ought to feel the blush of 
shame if convicted of neglecting the beautiful living in- 
strument wherein play all powers of the mind. — Prof. 
Farnaday. 



The Attendance at Purdue. 



The only way in which Purdue University can en- 
roll four hundred students is by surrendering its dis- 
tinctive work as a college of science and industry, thus 
betraying the great trust committed to it by the State 
and the Nation. The number of students can, of course, 
be increased by adding a classical department, a nor- 
mal department, a business college, a conservatory of 
piusic, and other courses to meet general and special 



wants — wants already arapl}^ met by existing institu- 
tions supported by the State or by private means. 
What would be the significance of an attendance of 
four hundred students thus secured? It will be far bet- 
ter for the State and the cause of higher education 
therein that there be one hundred students in Purdue, 
all pursuing its excellent industrial and scientific 
courses, than that there be four hundred there doing 
the work already provided for by the colleges, normal 
schools, high schools and academies, scattered over the 
State and within easy reach of all its youth. If Pur- 
due University has no distinctive work committed to 
it, there is no reason for its existence or for its contin- 
ued support by the State. — E. B. White. 



Discipline. 

To simply have a "quiet school" during study hours, 
or even good deportment upon the play ground or on 
the way to and from school, is not evidence of good 
discipline. You are to be judged as teachers with ref- 
erence to your ability as disciplinarians, by means em- 
ployed to bring about these results. A school kept qui- 
et, the pupils of which do not fight, do not treat each 
other and the teacher with marks of disrespect, do not 
treat passers-by with insolence, do not mar or destroy 
the school property, do not lie or steal or swear, all sim- 
ply through fear of punishment, is not under whole- 
some government. Our boys and girls must be disci- 
plined, trained to act from higher motives. Our pu- 
pils ought to be educated to practice "school virtues" 
because of their worth as virtues. Then, strict rules 
and prohibitions, backed by the muscle of the teacher, 
will be useless, for the vices will find neither friends 
nor room in the school or in society. But such is not 
the condition of things as we find it at present. You 
must u^e such means and avoid such errors as will ena- 
ble you to maintain the proper control over your 
schools, and your own dignity as teachers. 

Exercise care and foresight, but do not begin by 
solemnly reading and posting up a lengthy code of 
" iron-clad rules." Do not scold. Do not argue with 
your pupils. Do not deprive pupils of their recreation 
for punishment. Do not impose burdensome tasks as 
penalties for misconduct. Do not whip for every pet- 
ty offense; but, when you do so, make it a last resort. 
Do not whip in an angry or cruel manner; if you do so 
you are liable to prosecution for it. Do not punish in 
any way that will inflict any physical injury, or that 
will cause any bodily inconvenience or great pain. 
Acquire and maintain the most absolute authority 
over your schools, but never boast about it. Take 
special pains and time to see that all are comfort- 
ably situated and have plenty of work. Failure in 
these two things is the source of a large per cent of 
school room annoyances. Keep your school rooms 
clean, pleasant, and well ventilated. Advance a step 
only when you have examined the ground carefully 
and then hold your position. • Use all the common 
son*<e in your possession; it is a powerful auxiliary in 
avoiding and getting out of difficulties. — William If, 
Ernstj Co. Sup't Wells County, Ind, 
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A heavy earthquake occurred at San Francisco last 
week. It was the heaviest experienced since 1868. 

The electric light is destined to supersede the present 
head light used in locomotives. Its general use will 
prevent many accidents at night. The ordinary power 
of the largest headlights now in use is equal to thirty 
candles and will not light the track more than thirty 
yards ahead. The power of the electric light is esti- 
mated at 7,000 candles and lights the track perfectly a 
half mile ahead, giving plenty of time to discover 
danger and stop the fastest train before reaching it. 



The Eeoent Earthquake. 

In keeping with the remarkable phenomena of the 
past thirty-six months the world is again startled by 
an earthquake in which whole cities are swallowed, 
and islands raised or lowered. On Tuesday of last 
week the Grecian Archipelago and the surrounding 
regions far into the interior of Asia Minor wore sway- 
ed by a terrific earthquake. The earthquake shook 
the island of Chios severely. It lasted but for a quar- 
ter of a minute and was followed by a succession of 
lesser shocks of shorter duration. Ships were cast far 
upon the shore and landed high and dry in places from 
which it will cost hundreds of dollars to get them afloat 
again. The tide which is ordinarily but twenty-five 
inches, rose to the height of seven feet. The forces 
producing the action were evidently deep down in the 
crust of the earth. In Smyrna three hundred lives were 
lost. In the island of Chios the shocks wore felt with 
terrible severity. The first one occurred almost 
simultaneously with that felt in \Smyrna. The entire 
400 miles of territory of Chios seemed to be for the 
time but one undulating sea of earth. The subter- 
ranean rumble was followed so quickly by the terrible 
shock that the people were given no time to fly. A 
thick dust rose, and the sky was darkened. The 
limestone rocks dotting the island were rent asunder, 
the beautiful valley seamed with enormous fissures, and 
the course of the streams which irrigate the fertile 
plains suddenly changed. Kastro, the capital of the 
island was completely demolished. 

Of the town's people few escaped some injury. The 
loss of life in Kastro is fully 900 souls. In other parts 
of the island 'over 1,300 persons are so far reported 
killed, and it is feared the number will greatly exceed 
present estimates when all the outlying territory is 
heard from. Along the coast of Western Asia Minor, 
or Anatolia, the shocks were felt with great force, and 
the latest reports indicate that the efl'eets of the earth- 
quake were very severely felt as far into the interior as 
Kulah, over ninety miles east of Smyrna. 



Marengo Cavern. 
During a geological excursion through Southern 
Indiana, undertaken about thirty years ago, my atten- 
tion was called to the remarkable pprings flowing out 
of cavernous openings in the village of Springtown, 



now known as Marengo. We explored the largest of 
these grottoes for perhaps three-quarters of a mile, 
following the margin of an underground stream. The 
entrance was wide and symmetrical, and the walls 
were gradually contracted so as to form a tubular pas- 
sage way, by means of which powerful sonorous 
effects were produced, resembling those for which Echo 
Eiver in Mammoth Cave is famous. There were a 
good many fish in the stream, but all of them seemed 
to be visitors from surface waters. This care contain- 
ed many interesting objects, especially several large 
stalagmitic columns. The temperature was uniform- 
ly 52° F; and the atmosphere, like that of many other 
Indiana caves, possesses antiseptic properties, of which 
the villagers take advantage, using the place as a gen- 
eral storehouse for fruits, vegetables, and other pro- 
visions liable to decay. 

The geological formation of the region is favorable 
to caves, heavy beds of St. Louis limestone being over- 
laid by Chester sandstone. Here and there the surface 
rocks have broken down, forming sink holes varying 
in size, and supposed to communicate with subter- 
ranean passages. Pankey Cave and several other 
small excavations have long been known in the vicinity 
and along the banks of a little stream known as Whis- 
key Bun, a tributary of Great Blue River, Wyandotte 
Cave, frequently described, and probably next in size 
to Mammoth Cave, is located about eleven miles south 
of Marengo, and in the same geological formation. 
Both are in Crawford County, celebrated lor its cavern- 
ous rocks. 

On the 9th of September, 1883, five young men, 
while rambling over the ground of Mr. Samuel Stewart, 
near Marengo, discovered a crevice at the bottom of a 
large sink hole, and resolved to explore. The first to 
enter the orifice opened were Messrs. Charles Jones and 
Sherman Stewart. Finding that the passage widened 
into a vast subterranean chamber, they returned for 
their comrades, and, having provided themselves with 
lights, renewed their explorations. The reports of 
their discovery were so strange as to be almost incred- 
ible. On the 12th of September, Mr. Applegate, of 
New Albany, from which Marengo is about thirty 
miles distant, made a careful examination of the newly 
found cave, and published an account in the Daily Led- 
(jer of that city. Dr. E. S. Crosier, of the United States 
Surveyor's office, Louisville, Kentucky, writes to me 
that Marengo Cave is magnificent, and no "Mulhattan 
affair," alluding to several notorious hoaxes for which 
a person of that name is held responsible. The descrip- 
tion thus far furnished shows the cave to resemble, 
closely other great caves of the region. There are large 
halls embellished by stalactites, frost work, drapery, 
and various formations fantastic or grotesque. There 
are lateral branches from the main cave, leading to 
pits and domes. There are gypsum rosettes, alabaster 
columns, limpid pools, sparkling incrustations, reson- 
ant pendants, and subterranean wonders. 

No map has yet been made, but trend of the excava- 
tion is said to be southward, showing an axis of erosion 
parallel with that of Wyandotte Cave.— iT. CHovey, 
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Purposes of Becitation. 

C. W, HODGIN. 
[SECOND PAPER.] 

The test of the pupils upon the lesson assigned should be made 
to include their habits of thought and study. This is an exceed- 
ingly important matter. Most children think, until taught better, 
that the best way to study a lesson is to read it over and over until 
they can ** say it by heart." They may be able to do this and not 
think a single thought of the author, or, what is still worse, 
not think a single thought of their own. They should be led to 
weigh the meaning of words and sentences, to consult the dictionary 
and other reference books, to observe nature and their own minds, ^ 
and to construct for themselves the subject studied from the mate- 
rial furnished in the lesson of the book and the instruction of the 
teacher. If it is some natural or artificial object they are studying, 
as an animal or a mountain, a building or a city, they should be 
directed to form, by using the imagination, a complete menial pic 
ture of it, which shall correspond in all its parts with the descrip- 
tion. While reciting a lesson prepared in this way, the pupil is not 
constantly taxing his memory to recall the words of the text-book 
in iheir position on thr page, but he se^s the thing he is talking 
about, and he simply describes what he sees. In this way the dry 
facts of the subject are clothed with life and beauty, and the words 
of the book are transformed into living realities. It is part of the 
teacher's duty to find out whether or not his pupils do so study. If 
he does, then he thinks the lesson for himself, and it thus becomes 
his own ; otherwise it is only words, and they the words of another, 
and hence his study, if study it can be called, profits him but little. 

The second purpose of the examination, as stated in the first 
paper, is to develop skill on the part of the pupil in telling what he 
has learned. The test of this matter should not be omitted. Do 
the pupils use grammatical ^sentences? Do they speak clearly, con 
cisely, and accurately? Is their language pure and elegant? 
These are questions that should be in the teacher's mind as the 
recitation proceeds. If the members of the class make their state- 
ments in fragmentary sentences, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
their understanding of the subject is likewise fragmentary. Clear- 
ness and conciseness of expression spring from, and, at the same 
lime, promote clearness and conciseness of thought. 

Many children and young men and women too, have awkward, 
unskillful ways of disposing of their bodies during the recitation. 
While not actually reciting they should be required to maintain an 
easy, erect, sitting posture ; but while speaking they should stand 
squarely on their feet. In this position they are more likely to feel 
the responsibility of the work they a«e lequired to do, they can 
more easily make themselves heard, and cannot so readily dodge or 
evade questions. Besides, it is a good thing for them to learn to 
stand gracefully while speaking to others. 

The teacher, himself, should be constantly acquiring greater and 
greater skill in the work of examination and instruction. He 
should, therefore, in testing his pupiU, be thoughtfully testing him- 
self. The manner in which his instruction is reproduced will in a 
large measure be a test of its efficiency. If there is a lack of clear 
comprehension, it will show itself in the recitations of his pupils, 
fhi* self-testing requires heroic self-criticism, but it .shoujd be done. 
[To be continued.] 
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Preparatory Geography. 

In a preceding article the nature of the first lessons 
in geography was set forth. Following such lessons 
as were then described, the pupils need to go a step 
farther in this preparation for the efficient use of the 
text-book. The first lessons were addressed almost 
wholly to the perception, and to exercises in reducing 
the facts observed to maps. The second lessons are 
designed to exercise the perception and also to call in- 
to effective play the imagination and memory. By the 
action of these two faculties the pnpil is to create, out 
of the materials gained in the first lessons, images nec- 
essary for the study of the entire world. The pupil 
cannot travel and observe distant countries. His fac- 
ulty of imaging must supply the needed material, and 
the more clearly and- vividly the imagination is enabled 
to do its work in this respect, the more real the study 
of geography becomes. 

The teacher may place the globe before the eyes of 
the class and associate it in form and movement with 
the real earth. The shape of this school globe, the 
words of the teacher, and the imagination of the pupils 
may partially impress the image of the great globe as 
the earth, upon the minds of the pupils. 

Imaginative journeys around the earth, accompa- 
nied with corresponding tracings on the school globe 
made at the time, may aid the pupils in fixing the im- 
age of roundness. The statement of the facts of travel 
around the world, and reference to persons who have 
accomplished the journey Avill assist in confirming the 
pupils in the possibility and probability of the world's 
real form. 

Estimating the time it would require one of the 
small boys to travel around the world on foot, at the 
rate at which a boy travels, will impress the pupils 
with the world's great size. To make such a journey 
the boy would return to his home quite a grown-up 
man, it would take him so long. 

The globe may be examined as to its surface and the 
markings representing land and water be observed. 
The home of the pupil may be found upon the globe 
and the continent on which he lives be named. 

The pupils may spend a short time in naming the 
great divisions 'of land and water. Some o^ these they 
will have heard of. 

A series of lessons in development may here follow 
in w^hich the pupils go in imagination from what may 
readily be seen to that which is altogether beyond 
their vision or experience. Beginning with the spring 
they may trace the tiny stream in its winding course 
until it meets another and the two flow on together 
until others unite to form a brook or large stream. It 
will be well for the class to go to the real streams for 
such lessons. Use the streams of the vicinity for il- 
lustration, and trace them to the nearest river. Fi-om 
the s])rininr p^sa to the brook, the stream, the river, the 
ocean. Observe a tiny pond, think of it as made larger, 
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refer to a larger pond, image a lake with vessels sail- 
ing upon it, a lake so wide its banks are out of sight. 
From the pond by successive steps image the ocean. 
Observe the hill, think of it made larger, and by related 
steps develop the idea of the mountain with steep sides 
and rugged top. Begin with the level field, from it 
image the elevated plain, the plateau, and the moun- 
tain with sides gently sloping. 

In the lessons indicated above the pupils may learn 
to put their images into well formed statements. These 
statements are the best for the child with which to 
begin the study of geography. Things first, the exer- 
cise of the mind upon them in seeing their distinctions 
secondly, and the clearly stated image as the definition 
thirdly* . 

When the pupils have acquired some strength in 
imagining and remembering, the most interesting and 
profitable exercises are ideal voyages, stories of for- 
eign lands, and descriptions of places and people. These 
lessons will recall and apply the facts they have ob- 
served and the images they have formed. Such les- 
sons will arouse curiosity and give to the study of geog- 
raphy an abiding interest and real profit. 



GoDdacted by Alicb Chapin, Principal of Indianapolis Training School. 



Training of Knidergartners. 

Let me answer here the questions so often asked me 
in regard to studying kindergarten : The normal 
course . begins in September or October and ends in 
June. One entering should have a good English edu- 
cation, and she will find use for all that she has learned 
of natural history, moral training, the history of our 
race, psychology, and the history of education. In- 
deed no knowledge will come amiss. She needs also 
the manners of a lady. Those she will never have till 
she is a lady, well-bred, cultured, kind, dignified, self 
respecting and courteous. She should have good health 
and know how to take care of it. Some musical ability 
is a great help. Her training will be to make herself 
what she wishes her children to become, as well as to 
acquire theoretical and practical knowledge of the kin- 
dergarten system. This means some studying b ooks 
some studying objects, some listening, some talking. 
We are educating not lor this generation, but for the 
next, and the true educator must be both poet and 
prophet. Poet to see the deepest, highest meaning in 
all things, and prophet, for unless one knows what 
future generations will need one cannot supply the 
demand. 

No conscientious teacher will promise a' position to a 
pupil however promising the pupil may be till she has, 
at least, partly completed the course. Still I think no 
one who wishes to be the woman God planned in cre- 
ating her, need hesitate for fear she is not fit. All the 
elements required for success here are required in a 
mother or in a teacher. If one is not ready, it will do 
no harm to become so, to get rid of whatever mars 



the character. No woman can aflford to go through 
life half doing, half knowing, half living, and if one 
should never teach, I hold the kindergarten training 
course invaluable for the development of character it 
gives, as well as in fitting women to be mothers of the 
bodies, souls, and hearts of their children* 



Keep the Fingers Busy. 

Get tissue card board of various colors. Take a 
pair of sharp scissors and clip the boards into small 
pieces in which there are many squares, oblongs, tri- 
angles and long slender strips. Have small paper 
boxes and fill them with these so that the various 
colors are well represented in each box. Give each 
little pupil in the school a box of the material and en- 
courage him to construct various figures by ingenious 
combinations of the forms, and arrangement of the 
colors. Show the work of each to the whole class. 
Commend freely. Build some figures for the children. 
Show them how repetition produces pleasing effects. 
Test the pupils in the recognition of colors. Exercise 
them in taste in the choice and combination of colors. 
Collect the papers and preserve for future use. Such 
an outfit as is here mentioned costs only a trifle, but is 
worth much. 
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Teach the Beginners to Write Script. 

Several years ago it was quite popular in^primary 
schools to have the children print ; whole lessons were 
printed upon slates. Recently, however, but little is 
done in printing. It appears to be far better to have 
the beginners learn from the first to make the script 
letters and to write script words and sentences. 
The script letters are made with easy, flowing lines. 
There is freedom of movement in forming them. In 
printing the letters are stiff and the making of them 
tends to produce a stiff and cramped manner of hold- 
ing and using the pencil. 

Teachers differ much in the way of presenting script 
to beginners. Those who succeed in getting the classes 
to write the script very early usually begin by having 
the pupils make whole letters by imitation from copies 
set on the blackboard, and soon have them to write 
very simple words. In this way the youngest pupils 
may be taught to write easy sentences, to spell and to 
copy the reading lesson, within the first year. Other 
teachers begin by giving practice in making the ele- 
ments of the letters, and then combine these elements 
into whole letter sand simple words. Pupils taught in 
this manner usually write better, and much more uni- 
formly than those taught in the first way. 

In whatever way it is done good results will follow. 
Use the slate and pencil, the lead pencil and tablet, 
and within a few months have the pupil use pen and 
ink. Do not spend time in having pupils practice 
printing when the same time and attention will teach 
them to write script. 
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Keep the Children Happy at Home. 

Invent every possible amusement to keep your boys 
at home in the evenings. Never mind if they do scat- 
ter books and pictures, coats, hats, and boots ! Never 
mind if they do make noise around you with their 
whistling and hurrahing! We would stand aghast if 
we could have a vision of the young men gone to utter 
destruction for the very reason that, having cold, disa- 
greeable, dull, stiff firesides at home, they sought amuse- 
ment elsewhere. The influence of a loving mother or 
sister is incalculable. Like the circle formed by cast- 
ing a stone in the water, it goes on and through a 
man's whole life. Circumstances and worldly pleas- 
ures may weaken the remembrance for a time but each 
touch upon the chords of memory will awaken the old- 
time music, and her face, her voice, and her loving 
words will come up before him like a revelation. 

The time will come, before you think, when you 
would give the world to have your house tumbled by 
the dear hands of those very boys : when your heart 
shall long for the noisy steps in the hall, and their rud- 
dy cheeks laid up to yours ; when you would rather 
have their jolly whistle than the songs of Nillson; when 
you would gladly have dirty carpets, aye live without 
carpets at all, but to have their bright strong forms 
beside you once more. Than play with and pet them. 
Praise Johnny's drawing, Betty's music, and baby's 
first attempt at writing his name. Encourage Dick to 
persevere in making his rabbit-hutch. If one shows a 
talent for figures, tell him he is your famous mathemati- 
cian; and if another loves geography, tell him he is sure 
to make a good traveler or foreign missionary. Go 
with them to see their young rabbits, and chickens, 
and pigeons. Have them gather for you mosses, and 
grasses, and flowers, to decorate your room. And you 
will keep yourself young and fresh by entering into 
their jjoys. — Exchange. 

Purdue Notes. 

The college enrollment is ninety-two: 

Seniors, twelve; Juniors, fifteen; Sophomores, twenty 
Freshmen, forty; Irregulars, five. 

A class in vocal music is being organized, Prof. Craig 
in charge. 

A class for the study of the Scriptures has been or- 
ganized by Prof. Warder, of the Chemical Department. 

Great interest in literary work is manifested among 
the students. Four literary societies have been organ- 
ized in connection with the University. 

P. D. Creager is president of the Y. M. C. A. The 
society is growing, in both interest and numbers. 

The Professors of Art, Mechanics, and Agriculture 
are arranging museums in connection with their respect- 
ive departments, which, when completed, will form an 
attractive feature of the University. 

The Academy is under the charge of Prof O. J. Craig 
(formerly principal of Sullivan Schools), assisted by 



Miss Edna Baker. The first year's work has been 
dropped, thus limiting the University's course to five 
years. This has raised the standard of admission and 
has greatly increased its advantages for those wishing 
to complete the higher common branches. The enroll- 
ment (52) is equal to that of any previous fall term in 

this class. 

The microscopic work of the science department is 
more ssitisfactory than that of any previous term. The 
Sophomores in Zoology have completed the Infusoria, 
Hydroid, Star-Fish, and hav« the Earth-Worm under 
consideration. An examination of the Cray -fish, Crab; 
Grasshopper, Mussel, and Frog will complete the pres- 
ent term's work for this class. The Freshmen are con- 
sidering the lower forms of animal and plant life, pre- 
paratory to the study of Botany. Each stu.dent works 
two hours daily with the microscope. 



Noble County- 

The County Teachers Institute began on Monday 
October 15 and closed on Friday October 19, W. 
P. Denny, County Superintendent, presiding. D. D. 
Luke of Ligonier was the principal instructor. He 
was assisted by J. P. Kibbe of Kendallville, Rev. 
Mr. Barr and W. E. White of Albion, and other 
home talent. Among the visitors who assisted in 
the work were VV. A. Bell and J. M. Olcott of Indian- 
apolis. On Tuesday, State Superintendent Holcombe 
was present and made some interesting talks in addi- 
tion to his evening lecture which was highly appreci- 
ated by a full house. The attendance at the Insti- 
tute was large, about one hundred and fifty enrolled. 
The attendance was very regular with one exception. 
The teachers of Albion were not present, for the reas- 
on that the Trustees of the Albion schools refused to 
dismiss the schools during Institute week, though re- 
quested to do so by the County Superintendent. 
This is certainly not in accordance with the spirit of 
the law and as co-operation is essential to success in 
school matters it would be better that all the teachers 
have an opportunity to attend the County Institute. 

D. D. Luke in his straight- forward manner gave 
consecutive lessons in Theory and Practice, Science 
of Government, History of the United States and 
Arithmetic. 

W. P. Denny, County Superintendent, takes hold 
in ''dead earnest." He is a live Superintendent and if 
we mistake not his influence will soon be felt in Noble 
County. The County Superintendent has much to 
do with the success of the schools of the county. 
Mr. Denny has already prepared a full course of 
study for the Township schools and intends to push 
on till all are fully graded, and graduating exercises 
are inaugurated. 

Personal Mention. 

Mrs. Jennie H. Goodwin is Principal of the High 
School, which numbers 60 pupils, 1 1 boys and 49 
girls — too many girls for the boys again. 

W. B. VanGorden is Principal of the schools at 
i Rome City. 

J. L. McConnell is Principal at Avilla. 

O. L. Prentice is Principal at Cromwell. 

W. E. White, son of Hon. E. E. White is Princi- 
pal at Albion. 

D. H. Hays, of Henry County, is Principal at 
Brimfield. 
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Good Words. 

Seventeen numbers of the Weekly have been issued. 
The paper meets with cordiaL reception. As an indi 
cation of the sentiment of our readers, we have select- 
ed the following letters and comments from among 
the hundreds that have recently come to us. They 
speak for themselves : 

The Educational Weekly is the organ of progressive thought 
in the ran'<s of Indiana teachers Its subscription list ought to em- 
brace not only all the teachers, but that still larger class of cultured 
men and wi>men in every walk of life who are engaged in paying 
back the debt of g atitude they owe to the public schools,' for the 
assistance they rendered them, by an earnest and hearty support, 
and a discriminating anl intelligent appreciation and oversight of 
a system on the efficiency of which the welfare of the coming gene- 
rations so largely depends. The Weekly is a sixteen page paper, 
of two broad columns to the page, and in its first numbers realizes 
its ambition as a- journal of education, at once **crisp, impartial and 
decided." Its table of contents is an attractive and nistructive one. 
The Gazette welcomes the Educational Weekly to the field of 
journalism and wishes it a long and useful career. — Terre Haule 
Gazette. 

The Educational Weekly, published at Indianapolis by J. M. 
Olcott & Co , at %i per annum, is an exceedingly valuable aid in 
the cause of education, and should be in the hands of every teach- 
er in the State. It is edited by Prof. E. F. Brown, and is filled 
with matter of interest to every one desirous of the success of our 
school system. — New Albany Ledger- Standard. 

The Educational Weekly is a new school paper published by 
J. M. Olcott & Co. It is a double column sixteen page sheet and 
has a most attractive appearance. Certainly every wide-awake 
teacher and school officer should subscribe at once for this new 
journal. Prof J. H. Smart says of the Educational Weekly : **It 
is the brightest one of its kind." — Indiana Baptist. 

We are in receipt of the Educational Weekly, published by 
J. M. Olcott ^ Co., of Indianapolis. We had thought this field of 
educational newspaper work already over full, but an examination 
of this publication has convinced us that it has discovered a niche 
heretofore vacf.nt and which it is amply competent to fill. Teach- 
ers and friends of education generally would do well to subscribe 
for it. Its large corps of editors embraces some of the most prom- 
inent and best educators of Indiana.- -Greenfield Republican. 

The Educational Weekly has been recieved at this office It 
proposes to be "crisp, impartial and decided." It proposes to 
gather the educational '* news of the day into brief summary." 
That is the mission of the newspaper in this age, but few so under- 
stand newspaper work. This is a busy age, men have too much 
important work on hand to fool time away reading a thinly diluted 
article. It is the editor's duty to separate the grain from the chaff 
and give the reader the substantial or important matter. The talk 
about Columbia college in which that concern is condemned be- 
cause it refuses to open its portals to the education of both sexes 
has the ring of true metal. The Gazette is convinced that the 
Educational Weekly is on the right track. — Fort Wayne Gazette. 

It is something 'greaily needed in Indiana — a good weekly educa- 
tional journal. It should be taken by every teacher, school officer, 
and head of a family in the Stale. It is destined, we think, to be- 
come the leading educational journal in the West. — Washington 
(Ind.) Democrat. 

I am much pleased with it. Put me down for a year's subscrid 
tion. I can't do without it. Very truly yours. 

P. T. Miller, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

** I am delighted with the Weekly, and judging from what the 
many subscribers in the county have to say for it, no other educa- 
tional paper is a more welcome visitor." Calvin Moon, 

Co. Superintendent St. Joseph Co. 



You are making a good paper I read it with great interest and 
profit. J. M. Study. 

Your paper has many friends among the pedagogues of Southern 
Indiana, who feel a kindly interest in its welfare and success.. 

Yours respectfully, Rebecca L. Lodge. 

I like the Weekly for its frequency and consequently for its 
freshness. Its diflferent departments cover. the subjects of most in- 
terest and importance to teachers. I have heard a large number 
commend it. Success to you. 

Truly, Cyrus W. Hodgin. 

Principal Richmond Normal. 

The Weekly comes to us full of news and good suggestions. 
Long may it flourish. Arnold Tompkins, 

Sup't Franklin Schools. 

As far as I know, the Weekly pleases the Cass County teachers 
very well. The day it always reaches me, does not pass until I 
have read it through, and our entire family enjoy it nearly as much 
as I do. Respectfully, Ida C. Tucker. 

Logansporty Ind. 

I failed to receive numb-r lo. Pie. se send missing number, for 
I would not take a dollar for each number. J. T. W. Luckey, 

Decatur, Ind. 

I shall take pleasure in calling attention to your most excellent 
paper whenever an opportunity presents. 

Mrs. Georgia Lockhart, 
Oct. I. Newcastle, Ind. 

I am well pleased with your paper, and think every teacher 
should take it. John O. Lewellen.* 

Aug. 13. Co. Sup't. Delaw.'re Co. 

♦*The Weekly is liked very much by all I h.«ve seen since they 
have received it." V. L. Vawter, Mooney Ind. 

The Educational Weekly seems to me to meet the wants of 
every teacher in tl\e State. At every week's close it brings to our 
tables the latest news and the freshest criticism from the Educa- 
tional world. In all it is reliable, sensible, and adapted to the 
teacher's needs. H. M. Skinnek, 

Chief Clerk, Dep't of Public Instruction. 

"The Weekly is superb." W. F. L. Sanders, 

Superintendent Cambridge City Schools. 

"I have never read an educational paper which I like so well.*' 

M. W. Harrison, 
Superintendent Auburn Schools. 

"The Educational Weekly is what I have been wanting ever 
since 1S74. It is a frequent visitor, and contains facts, figures 
and fire. I like it." F . D. Churchill, 

Superintendent Aurora Schools. 

*'The Educational Weekly is heralded with pleasure and pe- 
rused with satisfaction." J. H. Van Houton, 

Prin. High School, Aurora. 

*Thc Educational Weekly meets, I think, a very decided want, 
and meets it well. I am glad to welcome iis weekly visits as it con- 
tains much that is useful. M. C. Jordan, 

Gram. Grade, Aurora, Ind. 

"Taking it all in all, I think it isju^^t the thing. I can heartily 
recommend it," Flo. M. Platter, 

Primary Grade, Aurora, Ind. 

*'The Weekly is splendid. Success to you." 

A. H. Morris, 
Co. Superintendent Hamilton Co. 

•Every body likes the Educational Weekly; it is the best 
thing in the West." J. H. Neff, 

Superintendent Bunker Hill Schools. 

•« Am very much pleased with the paper and look forward with 
anxiety for each succeeding number, for it is sure to contain some- 
thing interesting. Wishing you the best of success I am, 
"Yours Truly," 

L. A. Martin, 

Coanersville, Ind. 
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FBOM HOW TTITTIL JANTTAET, 1885, 

We will send the Educational Weekly to all new 
subscribers for 

TWO DOLLARS. 

In other words, we will send the paper free for 
two months to all subscribers for next year. 

FOR THIRTY CENTS 

We will send the Educational Weekly on trial 
to any address from now until January 5, inclu- 
sive. This will include full reports and proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. We promise something of more than ordinary 
interest to teachers in our holiday numbers. They 
will be prepared with special care and each one will 
be worth the price asked for a two month's trial. 
Teachers are asked to read what some of the best ed- 
ucators in the State say of the Weekly. This low 
price is designed to give them a chance to see for 
themselves what we are offering before sending a 
year's subscription. 



OH THE PLAT OEOTJND. 

The constitution of body and mind is such that 
seasons of labor must alternate with periods of rest 
and recreation. Neither incessant work nor continu- 
ous idleness is the natural condition of either. It is 
the general practice of schools to interrupt the indoor 
study by giving one or more short intervals for out- 
door sports and relief, each half day session. Of the 
need of having such recesses there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion. Recesses are proper, but should 
not the pupils be governed *more at recess than is 
usually done? Do not free license and unguarded 
rudeness, make the season one of more evil than ben- 
efit? 

The recess is a part of the school, not a cessa- 
tion of the school. The teacher is in charge of, and 
is as fully responsible for, the school during the re- 
cess as at time of recitation. The recess is a part of 
the government of the school and is itself to be gov- 
erned as a part of the school. While it is given for 
relief from study, and to promote healthy and invig- 
orating reactions, it is not designed to promote rude- 
ness, vulgarity, profanity and evil associations, nor to . 
endanger life and limb by reckless or thoughtless 
sports. 

The school is to give discipline, to teach good 
manners, to inculcate an appreciation of moral de- 
cency, and to fix the habits of obedience. These el- 
ements in the purposes of the school apply as cer- 
tainly to the intervals of recreation as to the periods 
of study and recitation. -Pupils are to be taught to 
play. They are to be taught to associate in large 
numbers under the restraints that civil association and 
combination require. Selfishness, meanness, imposi- 
tion and immorality in any of its forms is as much 
out of place in sports as in work. Evil associations 
are as forcible in their noxious influence during the 
recess as at any other time. The antagonizing influ- 
ences of evil-minded and disobedient pupils is as po- 
tent in opposing the good influence of the 
teacher on the playground as they are in the 
school-room. It follows then, from the very nature 
of the case, that the teacher's influence should be 
dominant and control all that is done during the in- 
tervals of recess. To make sure that he does govern 
and does know what is done, what influences are ex- 
erted and what dangers are incurred, the teacher 
needs to be upon the ground and to be a part of the 
recess. He cannot know and cannot govern if he is 
isolated from the plac6 and spirit of the recess. 

Recently two serious accidents occurred upon 
the school grounds at one of the ward schools 
in Columbus, whereupon the patrons of the school to 
to the number of 240 petitioned the School Board to 
require the teachers to be on duty during the re- 
cesses and seasons in which the pupils are congre- 
gated at the school. This request of the patrons is 
right and proper, and ought to be made so firmly and. 
positively that every recess shall hereafter be under 
the eye of some teacher. It is the right that parents 
have to demand that their children shall be safe dur- 
ing the hours spent at school, and that their children 
shall be returned to them unmaimed at evening. It 
is the duty of the teacher to guard every child under 
his charge. It is what he is paid for. He is un- 
worthy of his position if he shuns his duty at recess 
more than during the indoor sessions of the school, 
and he is culpable for such neglect. 
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THE SCHOOL FOB HTJB8E8. 

Several weeks ago we called attention to the or- 
ganization of a training school for nurses in this city. 
The school is now in working order. The trial of 
the school is being made at the City Hospital. Miss 
A. A. Traver is the superintendent of the nurses. 
She and the two head nurses are graduates of the 
Training School for Nurses of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York. The work of the school is under the pay 
and patronage of the Flower Mission. 

The plan is to take pupil nurses into the hospital, 
where they will have practical instruction by the su- 
perintendent, lectures by physicians of the city, and 
obtain experience in sui^ical, medical and obstetrical 
cases. The rule will be to receive them one month 
on probation, without pay. If a candidate is likely 
to prove a good nurse she is put upon pay and at the 
end of a year may be considered capable of being 
placed in charge of a ward. At the end of the sec- 
ond year a nurse is qualified as a head nurse, or ca- 
pable of going out as a private nurse. 

Chicago graduated its first class this year, and is 
now sending out its second-year pupils into private 
families as nurses. There is a future in this profes- 
sion. In Chicago, as in New York, physicians are 
constantly applying for these trained nurses. Belle- 
vue has graduated 200 of these young women, of 
whom the greater number are now employed. 

Thus far there have not been enough applications 
from the kind of persons who are desired, and six or 
ten more pupils are needed. The class of girls who 
seek teaching in the public schools, women of intelli- 
gence and strength of character, are what are needed, 
and not the ignorant who look upon nursing as re- 
quiring no higher qualifications than those demanded 
of a chambermaid or cook. The nurse is the physi- 
cian's handmaid, and her profession requires talent, 
while her occupation, when she becomes proficient, 
meets with remunerative pay. Skilled nurses, in the 
larger cities; receive for private nursing from il20 to 
$2$ a week, and here their compensation would hard- 
ly be less. Of course their services would grow more 
valuable with experience. 

The experiment of fully establishing the school 
here is looked upon with great interest by educators, 
philanthropists, physicians and the public in general. 
All hope that it may be an entire success. In its 
thorough appreciation and support there is to be 
found a most desirable occupation for faithful and 
meritorious women.. and the performance of a most 
excellent work. Women are naturally the nurses of 
the human family. In intelligent nursing the med- 
ical profession will find its most effective ally. Let 
the memory of the work of Florence Nightingale, 
with her intelligent care, her tender words and gen- 
tle touch, her sweet voice and untiring faith, be hal- 
lowed by the woman of to-day by achievements of 
similar worth. 

We have just ordered some figures for illustrating 
the drawing lessons. These lessons will begin in our 
next issue. 

The number of years that a student has to spend at 
a medical institution before obtaining a degree is: 
In Sweden, 10 ; Norway, 8 ; Denmark, 7 ; Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, and Switzerland, 6; Russia, Portugal, 
Austria, and Hungary, 5; France, England, and Can- 
ada, 4; United States, 3 or 2; Spain, 2. 
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The Nort/i Carolina Teacher and the Pennsylvania 
School Journal for October have come to us, each with 
its forty pages of most admirable matter for teachers. 

The Ohio Educational Mojithly for October is an ex- 
cellent number. It treats of * 'Science in the Com- 
mon Schools", 'Training to See, Hear, and Remem- 
ber," "School Government," *'Map Study," "The 
New Education" /'Practical Hints," and a number of 
other interesting subjects by able writers. This 
monthly is a model of neatness in appearance. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 

The November Atlantic contains several of the features which 
m;ule the October number one of unusual excellence. One of the 
most delightful articles is a biographical sketch of Dr. Ezra Ripley, 
of Concord, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and while it is perhaps less 
characteristic of Mr. Emerson than some of his essays, few of those 
are more thoroughly interesting and delightful than this sketch. 
Rev. Brooke Herford contributes an engaging and valuable paper 
; on '* I'he Trustworthiness of the Hebrew Traditions." Henry 
James continues his Studies of Provincial France, and Charles Dud- 
ley Warner contributes another of his excellent travel papers, enti- 
tled "Random Spanish Notes." Albert S. Bolles furnishes some 
important suggestions toward a proper answer to the question 
"What instruction bhould be given in our Colleges?" This, with 
many other contributions make an excellent number of this maga- 
zine. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Lippincott*8 Magazine. 

The opening article of Ltppinc^ifs Magazhu for November has 
for its subject **Henry Irving." It is a sketch and criticism, by 
Rev. Robert Laird Collier, who is an ardent admirer of the English 
actor. "Curiosities of Instinct" by Felix L. Oswald, is a delight- 
ful paper, thoroughly entertaining, while full of suggestiveness. 
"Housekeeping in Normandy," by Margaret Hertha Wri^jht, gives 
a good picture of village life in France. "On the Mountain-Trails 
of Montana" by W. A. Baillie-Grohman, the Anglo Austrian sports- 
man. "Out After Tiger" is another sporting sketch by Phil Robin- 
son, a^ithor of "Under the Sun." .Many other contributions assist 
in making the number varied and attractive. 

The Hovember Century- 

In illustrations, important articles, and American fiction, the No- 
vember Century attempts to raise its own standard of excellence 
— a significant way of beginning the new magazine year. Among 
the engravers of the number, five are women, who contribute seven 
engravings. An important contribution to the history of the war, 
and a most entertaining anecdotal paper withal, is the account of 
"The Capture of Jeflferson Davis." It is by Burton N. Harrison, 
Esq., of the New York bar, who was the Confederate President's 
private Secretary. Charles Dudley Warner's recollections of "The 
Bull-Fight" in Spain are impressive for the evident fidelity of the 
description and the picturesque and humorous treatment. 

St. If icliolas for If ovember. 

Is the first number of a new volume, and is full of promise of good 
things for the coming year. 

Louisa M. Alcolt has the first half of a bright story called "So- 
phie's Secret" E. S. Brooks, in "The Little Lord of the Manor," 
writes of the final evacuation of New York by the British, just one 
hundred years ago. Another article of much more than ordinary 
hislorical interest i-; the jiaper on "The Origin of the Stars and 
Stripes," in which the author, Edward W. Tuffley, here for the 
first time satisfactorily explains the reasons for the adoption of 
those world-famed emblems for our national banner and coatof. 
arms. A varied assortment of verses, jingles, short stories and pic- 
tures completes the number. 
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The High School at Greencastle numbers 73 students 
— a large increase over previous years. 

J. M. Stallworth is manager of the educational de 
partment in the Clark County Record. 

Kalph W. Moss will furnish the Weekly a synopsis 
of the work of the separate departments of Purdue 
University. 

The Northwestern University at Evanston employs 
sixty instructors, has 900 students and property worth 
81,800,000. 

Salem H. Peabody, of the Industrial University of 
Illinois, has resigned to accept a position in the Poly- 
technic school at Boston. 

The Cook ('ounty Normal school at Chicago flour- 
ishes under the administration of Col. Parker. It has 
an attendance of 553 students. 

Prof. D. W. Dennis, principal of the Bloomingdale 
Academy, and W. H. Elson, County Superintendent 
conduct an educational department in the Rockville Re- 
publican. 

Prof David S. Jordan of the State University has 
been awarded a gold medal for his work on ichthyology. 
The medal was awarded last week at the London 
fisheries exhibition. 

Clarence Cumback, student at Asbury University, 
and son of Hon. Will Cumback died last week of ty- 
phoid fever. He was a young man of fine promise, and 
a great favorite with his class. 

In the purchase of land for the location of the im- 
provements at Asbury University, Mr. DePauw has 
left the choice of grounds entirely in the hands of the 
committee to buy just such pieces as they may think 
will be of advantage to the institution. 

W. F. L. Sanders is superintendent of the Cambridge 
City schools. He is the author of two new works en 
titled "The English Sentence" and the ''Metric System' 
respectively. These may be had by sending him 81.45 
for the first and 10 cents for the second. 

Bartholuinew County Schools, under the direction of 
County Superintendent W. T. Hacker, are preparing to 
preserve specimen works from the various school pa- 
pers of the present year, for exhibition at the County 
Fair next season. Now is the time to prepare. 

Supt. Jas. Baldwin of Rushville, has written for 
Charles Scribner's Sons, "The Story of Roland " a com- 
panion of his "Story of Sangfried '' which has been 
published in book form. He is doing a great amount 
of literary work, and running the city schools in an 
admirable manner. 



The compulsory school law of Illinois is now in force: 
The new law makes it compulsory for all children over 
f) years and under 14, to attend public, pi'ivate or re- 
ligious schools, not less than 12 weeks yearly. The lo- 
cal board of public school trustees are required to ex- 
ecute the law. 

Prof E. T. Cox has given up the idea of a permanent 
residence in San Francisco, where he has been residing 
for some years past, and will now spend most of his 
time between the cities of Indianapolis and New York. 
No one has done more to develop the material re- 
sources of Indiana than Prof. Cox did while so many 
years holding the office of State Geologist. 

St. Louis opened the present school year with 40,- 
000 pupils in her public schools. The school board 
has authorized the formation of a special class as an ex- 
periment for harmonizing the kindergarten and prim- 
ary divisions. In this expeidmental class the children 
are given letters and words as playthings, and in their 
plays are taught how to make, to draw and to use the 
letters and words for spelling and reading. 

The Manual of the Wells County Schools has been 
received at this office. Superintendent Wm. H. Ernst 
uses the outlines prepared for the county institute 
work of the State for his township institutes during 
the coming year. Several other superintendents have 
copied largely from the same outlines. This all tends 
to show how excellent and valuable these outlines are. 

H. C. Ducket, of Warsaw, asks us the following : 
"May an English Nobleman purchased an unlimited 
quantity of land in the United States, and settled it with 
any class of people he may choose, and regulate the 
government of the land to suit his own will?" He 
may purchase land precisely as any one else may do. 
He is restricted only by the laws of the State in which 
he buys, and scarcely any restrictions are no win force 
in any of the States concerning land monopoly. He 
may settle and regulate the cultivation of his land in 
any wa}^ he may choose, so long as he does not main- 
tain a public nuisance or violate the existing laws of 
the States. 

In answer to the question, "what can you say of the 
educational facilities of Indiana," one of the applicants 
on examination at last examination at Kentland, made 
the following answer to the Superintendent: " Unsur- 
passed^ Sir. With her school houses dotting nearly 
every second cross road, whose bells pealing merrily 
ubon five mornings every week for at least six mouths 
every year, from out of the reach of whose sound no 
towhcaded urchin in the State can hide his lopping 
ear. With her mammoth and glorious school fund to 
make glad the hearts of the keepers of her trust, with 
her grand system of educational laws and regulations, 
her good-looking ranks of County vSuperintendents and 
officials, her pretty school marms and fine, energetic, 
wide-awake, virtuous, manly-bearing, faithful, indus- 
trious, persevering, patient, never-complaining school 
masters (hem !), she is bound. Sir, to be unequalled and 
second to none." — Exchange. 
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Theodore H. Johnston, formerly principal of the 
high school at Elkhart, is principal of the West Side 
high school, Cleveland, O. 

The proceedings of the Convention of County Sup- 
erintendents held in this city some weeks ago have 
just been published by J. M. Olcott & Co. The pro- 
ceedings, discussions, and papers are all published 
in full. 

Messrs. Merrill, Meigs & Co., have received a sec- 
ond edition of James Whitcomb Riley's **01d Swim- 
min* Hole," and **Livermore Poems." These poems 
have attracted wide-spread attention, and deservedly. 
Most of them are perfect gems. 

The students of H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business 
College are always sought after — business men call at 
the College office for help constantly — the demand 
generally exceeds the supply. Well educated young 
men, who are not afraid to work, are wanted. 

R. S. Page, late superintendent at Shelbyvrlle, Ind., 
the new Ironton superintendent, starts upon the 
year's work under very favorable auspices. He has, 
in a high degree, the rare faculty of gaining the 
hearty co-operation of his associates. — Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 



Indianapolis Lecture Course- 

The success of last season's course has encours^ed 
the management to present a Second Course. The 
lecture-platform has had such an important place in 
the education of the people that any renewal of inte- 
rest in it is a matter of congratulation. It is the peo- 
ple's parliament for the discussion of great questions. \ 
It is also a place for recreation and entertainment. | 

The entertainments this year will be especially val- 
uable. Gough and Swing alone are worth the cost of 
the full course. Mrs. Livermore is always heard with 
delight, Prof. Cumnock is an excellent elocutionist 
and Prof. Richards' talks on science are as instructive 
as any we have ever heard. Of Remenyi we shall 
only say that having heard him once, we shall never 
miss another opportunity to hear him again. He 
ranks as the greatest living violinist. His playing is 
'grand. Remenyi opens the course next Tuesday eve- 
ning October 31. Our advice to teachers generally is, 
if you can possibly get to Indianapolis at that time, 
come. Swing will lecture November 6. 
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{From the letUr-book of the Superintendent of Public Instruction,) 

School Privilesres of Certain Children. 

[Letter Book G. page 393.] My predecessorH have 
interpreted the law on the enumeration of school chil- 
dren very strictly, but though reluctant to differ from 
them in such matters, I have concluded, after consider- 
able reflection, that it ought to be construed in every 
case as liberally as possible for the benefit of the chil- 
dren. 

Section 4,472, Revised Statutes requires, school trus- 
tees to "make an enumeration of the children, white 
and colored, within their respective townships, towns 
and cities," and to "list the names of parents, guardians 
or heads of families, male and female^ having charge of 



such children." The law in this section recognizes 
three distinct relations in which the person having 
charge of a child may stand to the child, viz., parent, 
guardian, and head of a family. The term "heads of 
families" must refer to a relation not included in the 
terms "parents" and "guardians." Ithink it is intended 
to cover cases whore a person has children of school age 
in his home and under his protection, whether as em- 
ployes or as members of his iamily, though without 
formal adoption or legal guardianship. But there are 
other cases which the provision of the statute as to list- 
ing names does not include, but which must be provid- 
ed for under the requirement for enumerating the chil- 
dren within the several corporations. The domicile of 
a minor is with his parent or guardian, and in theory 
every minor i.s supposed to have a guardian. But, in 
fact, many are completely sui juris, independent of par- 
ental control or support, and living by their own labor. 
The homes of such^ for the purposes of this section, 
must be the places where they are employed or stay 
without any immediate intention of departing there- 
from. No one can be said to have charge of them, they 
do not live at the homes of their employes, and are not 
under their protection as heads of families. They are 
none the less entitled to school privileges under what 
our constitution requires to be "a general and uniform 
system of common schools, wherein tuition shall be 
without charge, and equally open to all." 

The Supreme Court remarks, incidentally, in John- 
son V. Smith (G4 Ind. 275): "The theory of these stat- 
utory provisions [the school law of 18G5, and supple- 
mental and amendatory acis,] is, that each and every 
child of the proper age, without regard to race or color, 
within the limits of this State, is entitled of right, and 
without charge for tuition, to the benefits of such an 
education as may be obtained in and b}' our common 
schools." (Page 281.) 

I hold, therefore, that all persons between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years are entitled to school priv- 
ileges, and may be enumerated in the school corpora- 
tions in which they, in good faith, have their home — 
understanding home in the general sense, not in the 
technical sene of legal domicile. Those who are in any, 
way in charge of a resident head of a family should be 
so enumerated; those who cannot be so assigned may 
be enumerated as without guardian. In acting under 
this interpretation trustees should guard against impo- 
sition by finding out whether the case can be brought 
under the law of transfer (vSections 4,473 and 4,474;) 
and, if not, whether the child is dependent upon him- 
self for support, or upon the person with whom he lives. 
In either case he should be admitted to the schools. 
But children cannot legally be maintained and sent to 
school by parents or guardians in corporations other 
than those in which they themselves reside, nor can a 
minor become a resident of a school corporation mere- 
ly to acquire an education therein. Wheeler v. Bur- 
row, 18 Ind. 14. 

The above is selected from my recent decisions, 

John W. Holcombe, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH SESSION 

OF THE 

]N[oftl\efn Ir^dikrik ]\fofir\kl ^dl\ool 

AND 



BUSINESS INSTITUTE. 

It is by far the Slost .PrOSperOllS SeSSion the school has ever seen. 

More of the Old Students have returned than at any previous time. 

The school was never in better condition, o^ *^ better shape to do good work. 
Everybody is happy and full of enthusiasm. 

The prospects for the fntnre xrere never so flattering. 

Slore than 500 ^^^e already registered for the reg^ular classes ^^ ^^^^ y^^r— one-thlrd more ^^^^ 

at any previous lime. 

Educators and patrons of Bchools have investigated for themselves, and are fully convinced, that by our plan of sectioning the classes, a large attendance is 
not a detriment, but one of the b^t evidences of a schoors worth. 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 

Have been made during the past summer. 

Valuable additions have been made to the Laboratory. 

New books are continually arriving, so that by the winter term the XdihrarV Will he Sreatly enlaTfiTede 

INSTRUCTION. 

With reference to the character of the instruction given, its thoroughness, etc., no criticisms are ever offered. From the banning of the school, none out 
experienced instructors have been employed. Now Specialists are placed in charge of each department. 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF ROOMS. 

The greatest difficulty has been to provide suitable accommodations to meet the rapid growth of the school. We are now PREPARED TO MEET THIS 
LAST DIFFICULTY. So many buildings have been erected that the Orioinal idka of abuanging the rooms in suites is being carried out. The rooms in East 
Hall, and many in Stile's Hall have been thus-arranged f<*r some time. Work has already commenced in other buildings. Heritage Hall (Flint's Hall) has been re- 
modeled and elegantly furnished. The rooms are carpeted with Brussels carpet, and supplied with everything that goes to make them home-like. Before the open- 
ing of the Fall term the rooms for students iu the Commercial Hall were similarly constructed and furnished, while in the majority of the other buildings the 
rooms were already so arranged. Two students will occupy a suite. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT, 

Since Mrs. Kinsey has taken charge of the Ladies* Department the number of ladies in attendance has constantly inci'eased. Notwithstanding the two 
large buildings and a number of smaller buildings which are occupied exclusively by ladies, during the present t«rm we have had some difficulty In providing 
rooms for all. In the future this will not be so. All of the rooms in Heritage Hall will be used for ladies, and the rooms In two additional buildings will be 
wholly reserved for them. 

There is nothing that gives us greater pleasure than to be able to provide these comforts for the students, and yet not increase the expense. 

DEPABTMEHTS.— Preparatory, Teachers', Business, Collegiate, Engineering, Special Science, Mnaical, 
Fine Art, Phonographic, Telegraphic, Penmanship, Elocutionary, Law* Medical, Phrenological and Beview. * 
Each Department is complete in itself. See Catalogue. 

With the exception of Law, Instrumental Music, Telegraphy, Phonography and advanced work in Art, students will have the advantage of all these with- 
out extra charge. The attendance being large enables us to have beoinmikq, advanced, regular and review classes every term. To accommodate in this way 
Is impossible where the attendance is small. 

POSITIONS SECURED. 

The demand for teachers and business men trained here is greater than we can supply. All who qualify themselves thoroughly are certain of good paying 
positions. 

The School having representatives from all parts of the United States and the Canadas, has unusual facilities in this line. 

THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

In connection with the Kormal is the most complete Business College iu the West. It is conducted on the actual business plan. The attendance being 
large enables us to sustain two sets of offices ; this affords advantages found at no other Commercial School. 

EXPEHSES'— Tuition $S per term. Board, with well-furnished room, $1.70 to Ji.Qo per v/eek — never exceeding the latter. 
REASON WHY WE CAN AFFORD THE BEST ACCOMMODATION AT THE LOW RATES NAMED. 

Tlie boarding department is now under our immediate supervision. 

Wo own the college buildings and boarding houses, and have expended more than $200,000 in improvements. We pay no rents, nor are taxes allowed on 
chool property, so that it is evident that we are able to give better accommodations, and at lower rates than where the baildings are owned by oatside partioa who 
are obliged to pay high rents and taxes. 

Plans and speciflcatiuns have been received from our architect, Mr. Rose, of South Bend, for a magnificent additional 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. 

This will be the finest building on College Hill. W^ork will be commenced as soon as at all practicable. No eflFort or expense has been spared in order thai 
the school might be placed iu such a condition as would give to students every advantage found at older and endowed institutions, and at an expense not one-third 
so great. 

Test our statements by giving the school a trial. If we do not do our part, the traveling expenses of the student to and from the school will be paid by ua. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall term opened August 28 ; First Winter term will open November 6 ; Second Winter term will open January 16, 1884. 
Write to ua. We take pleasure In answering all questions. Catalogue mailed free. 

Address H. B. Brqwn, Principal, or O. P. Kinsev, Associate Principal. 
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UcShane Bell Foundry 

Manufacture those celebrated Bei'8 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &C. PriroB and cataluguea 
sent free. Address 
H. McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 



AND ENGLISH ACADEMY, 
nrDIAHAFOLIS, IHD., 

h<HII OLDEST, the LARGEST, the BEST, the MOST 
1 POPULAR BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE WEST. 



It ie strongly endorsed by solid busini 
gnislied ednoators, and ' 



by the 
"Send for Oatalogne. W/ 



giren indirldnally. Competency naranteed. 



, di8tln< 
Instmction 



GkakoseAGo. 



ICEBMD 

i These famous Steel Pens coti i 1^1 
|l)lne the essential qualities • t 
lElastid^, Durability and x*.-:- ! 
iSwan Quill action, and ar. 
fcuited to all styles of -writirr- 
r For sale everywhere. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Zq.~H. Y 




ISitHett AND S^efft 

Uy George R. Williams, 

Illustrated by Edwin Forbes, the great pictorial war 
correspondent, is selling at the rate of 

1000 Copies Per Week. 

Write for circulars to 

J. M OLCOTT, 

Indianapolis. 



OT^ICE THE 

C lNCINIjATI, H AMILTON 

I da™ R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tbrbe Havts, Yamdalia, Mattoon, 

ST. LOXJTS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. 

GEO. 8. GRI8C0M, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

GenM Sup't, Gen'i Ticket Agt. 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Loui 
Sc Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI ^ ST. LOUIS 

or Sl\ LOUIS b* LOUISVILLE. 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNA TI & LO UIS VILLE. 
T/ie Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUIS dh CINCINNATI, 

mm" Ask for tickets via 0. A M. Railway. For sal< 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North 
and South. W. W. PEABODY.Gen'l Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUC, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

59 West Fourth Street j CincinncM. 



OHTHI 

J. M. & L Rail Eoad. 

Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta, Mobile and 

Ne'w Orleans. 

It IS obviously to the advantage of passengers go- 
ing: South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping oars and elegant Parlor 
Cars run between Chicagro and Louisville daily 
without change. 

Througrh Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville dally. 

These are rare advantagres. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the "Jeff** and they will answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable.'* 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DBRING, Ass't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
OflBoe Vandalia Building: one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

B. W. McKBNNA, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
B, A. FORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



TRAIIffllffG SGHOOI. 

— If OR — 
KINDER GARTNERS, 

Under Miss Alice Chapin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 16, 1883, at the In 
dianapolis Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of Joining the class should 
see Miss Chapin before that time. She will be at 345 N. Penn. St., on and after 
September 1. 



®natamna, LzxtUina, cftwuna, owiwliHo. 



v>»^i:jFA.iaA.iso. xisriD. 



JUST EEADY, A CHARMING BOOK FOR READING CLASSES OR HOME LIBRARIES. 



-^A ^uMful %\ 







Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of "A Geographical Reader," '♦Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 



The immediate success of the * 'Geographical Reader," by the sania author, has proved that books of this kind, prepared by so capable and discriminating 
an instructor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great favor and accomplish the IwHt insults. Storios of animals have an especial charm for >oung people, 
and the pupil's interest will never flag when he is provided with reading-matter of the kind. His mind is stored with useful and instruciive facts, and his progress 
in acquiring the ability to read well is accelerated by the greater stimulation given to Iuh nu-ntal faculties. 

The natural History Reader is a classilied collection of anecdotes and interesting dcK* riptions in the field of natural history of a very attractive and entertain- 
ing character, all ftom well-known writers and authors. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the book. 

A Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 



D, APPLETON & go,, Publisters, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco — 
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AHNODNCEHEHT! 



THE K.OSE 

Polytechnic Institute. 



This School of Engineering offers unsur- 
passed facilities for attaining a good edu- 
cation based on the living languages, draw- 
ing, mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the department of mechanics, a well 
equipped manufacturing machine-shop, in 
which the students of that department are 
carefully taught the use of tools and ma- 
chinery is an important feature. Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Cabinets, Library 
and all needful apparatus will be ready 
for the use of students. 

For information address the President, 

CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 



THEO. 




& CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Org ans. 

Every instrument we sell must prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Call and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

Hz Si 84 At. PeM«. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 



TBAimUC SCttOOi 



-FOR 



KINDERGARTNBRS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hailman's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will he opened, on Monday, October 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 



^f4. Su-do/K-u v^uUmuu, 



La Porte, Ind 



a7"SE3 



Iildianapolis Seminary, 




It offers *a full course of study for graduation. 
It is prepared with the best of instructors and appliances for the 
pursuit of special courses in 

PAINTIirO, SKETCHIHO, & WOOD CAEVIHO, 

Vocal Music, Instrumental Music, 

-ELOCUTION,- -LITEEATTJRE,- 

French, German, Latin, Greek, and Natural Sciences. 

Send for Catalogue. Address, 

Eli F. Brown, or 

Junius B. Roberts, Principals. 

343 & 345 N. Pennsylvania St.j 

Indianapolis, Incl 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 



UNSURPASSED — Inall tke EssentiaLs of Good _ 

In Meolianioal 



il £zecnVi< 
In Gri 



wadation. 



ally 



in Cbeapness. 

Ill paintings, made esc 



180 IXi T^ TTSL' 1 ' K - A ITTOTT^i (^^ °^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paintingsrmade especU 
for this series by PETER MOKAN, ALICE BARBER. S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN' 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading* It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as '•learning to read/* with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern ''variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gtadital increase of the TfQcaktdary^ which 
aUcwed only a Hmiied number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of II1.50. This 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ for 4j^^§im^n $afi^, '^ir§uUir§ and f alaJ!ogti^. 
El- H. BUTIaER a CO., Publishers, 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



INDIANA AGEUT, J. M. 7'OWERS, 

Itnfoytoe IncL 




RAWING 

TABLET 



The fact that this is the only Syfltem of Drawing which has giTen entire satis- 
fikction in the Public Schoolg, ha« gained for it not only a national bnt a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general use in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which It 
is being introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger system owes its groat success 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 

over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a~ long and successful experience in 
teaching and supervising thiB branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Scheols. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

3. The exercises are practical and useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a full elementary course in Stigmographic, Free- 
hand, Gleometrical and Perspective drawing. 

6. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's worlc, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding book of any other 
Series' 

7. They are convenient in size and form. Tlie different sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which mokes it impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupil's interest constuntlv maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides t« 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 
the subject of Drawing, are furnished to teachers free of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz - $2.00 
No. 5,6, 7, 8, ** '« " »« - 3.00 



Address 



J. M. Olcott, 

NDIANAFOLIS' IND. 



Wanted. — Three educated ladies to travel. Fare 
paid. Salary to depend on ability to do the work. 
References required. Send home address, street and 
number, as our representative may call. 

J. M. Olcott, 
22 South Penn. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 



Romance 



By A. L. MASON, ^ 
with an introd uction ^E^f 
by Dr. J. C. Kibpath, XD 
1,000 pp. 100 magnificent 
ill UHt rations. Specimen pp 
sent free. Agents Wanted. 



A popular account of the Heroes and Adventurers, 
who by their Valor and War-craft beat back the 
Savages from flio borders of civilization, and gave the 
American forests to the plow and the sickle. 



J. 



I. QloatI, '""""'irduu. 



Tragedy 

Pioneer Life. 



THE IHFEBIAL HIGHWAY. 

The best subscription book published. "It contains more solid sense to tne 
square inch than any other book published." If you want to make money, don't 
fail to take an agency for this book. AddrMS 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Womait ^""^ Tem|terancet 

BY \ FRANCES E. WILLARD }- pbes't of the 

"W", O. T_ TJ. 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and in the nol»le work done by the women of our country will make the de- 
mand for this book nnprece<lente<l. Every- member of « temperance ordt^r, every 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformation iit heart, will desire a 
copy. Expensively bound, 3.3 full-page illustrations, price $2.50. 

J. M * OLCOTT, Indianapolis. 
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Eclectic Educational Sbries. 



nxiOTJLiioeixieiits. 



The I^ATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Senes. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 



-o-o- 



THALHEIMER'S GENERAL ^HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new^matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG 6c CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all Ton Heed 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the ** TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

Cfm. Aim ^^ ^ make the beet Desk 
litir niUI in the world. Wo think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

*^e*i. ^|eat^>/' proves 

^ni * *%T*«»^ o' ^^^ ^""^ make, with the best Edinburgh imprint ; on- 
VirXO DCS equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
22,18, and 30 inchea in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever.Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price 1 1. 50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
1 ess Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS A; CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup*t Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




Popular Lectures. 

FOE SCHOOL AND LITBHAEY SOCIETIES 

BY 

Eli F. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 



BOEDEK life DUEING THE EEBELLION— per- 
sonal reminiscenses of the speaker. 

EMINENT WOMEN— an inspiration for students. 

ALCOHOL: ITS EFFECTS ON BODY AND 
MIND — a scientific discourse. 

EELATIONS OF MODEEN SCIENCE TO RE- 
LIGION. 
For terms address 

Eli F. Brown, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Perry & Co. 

Steel Pens. 

9Sr Samples and prices of School' Penn sent on application .im 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole agents for tbe United States. \ lET-hj W 70RjBIZ, 



dteatianal '^cj'Mg. 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A 


PAPER 


FOR 


EVERY TEACHER AND 


SCHOOL 


OFFICER. 




PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 




Vol. I. 




Indianapolis, Indiana, November 3 


,^1883. 


No. 


18 



<Sum)ii <$vtitt$. 



> The State Board of Education has been in session 
this week. 

Henry Irving, the English actor, made his first ap- 
pearance in tliis country at New York on Monday last. 

At the recent examination for state certificates in 
Kansas, five candidates out of nineteen were saccess- 
ful. 

Stricken Egypt continues to be devastated by chole- 
ra. The scourge continues to spread. It has appear- 
ed at Mecca. 

The prohibition law in Kansas has reduced the num- 
ber of breweries from thirty-one to eleven. Twenty 
ruins mark the state's progress. 

Despatches from Panama, state that Dr. Lesseps is 
pressing the work on the canal with vigor. There are 
10,000 workmen engaged upon the structure.. 

The im])res8ion prevails in London and Paris that a 
new and significant departure is about to be inaugura- 
ted in the manag;eraent of the Catholic church in the 
United States. 

It is said that a new expedition of eight persons, in- 
cluding three officers of the Swedish army, leaves Liv- 
erpool November 15th, for the Upper Congo country, 
in search of Stanley. 

It is reported that the Canadian government has 
consented to guarantee a per cent, interest on the par 
value of the share capital of the Canadian Pacific Eail- 
road to the extent of $100,000,000. 

The Swedish and Danish Governments have decided 
to lay down a new submarine cable between the two 
countries. The cable, which will consist of four wires, 
will be laid from Helsingborg to Eisinore via the island 
of Hveen. 

On Monday last, 1,200 pounds of dynamite exploded 
at Brooks' Tunnel, Pennsylvania. Five men who were 
near were instantly killed. Houses for fifteen miles 
around were shaken to their foundations, and windows 
at a distance of nine miles were shattered. Trees were 
uprooted, huge rocks torn asunder, and telegraph poles 
for half a mile were prostrated. 

The cloud of war hangs dark over Chinaand France. 
French troops are represented as guilty of horrible 



cruelty at Hue at the time of its capture. Several 
French iron-clads have been ordered put in order to 
reinforce the French squadron in Chinese waters. De- 
spatches from Hong Kong say the defenses at Canton 
are being actively pushed forward. Large quantities 
of arms and ammunition arrived in that city Monday 
in Chinese gunboats. An immediate attack on Chinese 
ports is not generally expected. It is thought for some 
time to come that fighting will be confined to Tonquin, 
but it seems inevitable that hostilities will finally 
spread to China. Another French reverse in Tonquin 
will be fraught with serious results to foreigners in 
China. Advices from the interior show the politi- 
cal excitement is spreading. 



Changes at Asbury TJniyersity. ^ 

Concerning the proposed changes that are to be 
made at Asbury University by reason of the large en- 
dowment definitely promised by Mr. DePauw, Dr. 
Eidpath reports as follows : 

Such changes and improvements will be made as are 
necessary to make it a university. Two dormitories 
— one male and one female — will first bo erected; then 
an astronomical observatory will be built; a law-school 
will be added ; a department of medicine afterward, 
then such museums and libraries as are needed; and, 
in time, a memorial hall for works of art will be built. 
The details of such extensive improvements cannot, of 
course, be definitely determined upon until later. The 
dormitories and the astronomical observatory are, how- 
ever, most urgently needed, and will be built first. 

Very little progress could be made during the win- 
ter season upon the buildings, but work will be begun 
early in the spring and they will probably be ready for 
use by the time of the fall opening next year. 

There are four things which will have to be accom- 
plished before the change in the name is effected, and 
these are: First, the relinquishment of the Manners 
annuity; second, the erection of the McKinn observa- 
tory; third, the collection or security of the 860,000 
subscribed by the citizens of Putnam county, and, 
fourth, the legalchange of name from Asbury to DePauw 
University. The change of name will have to be made 
by the Putnam Circuit Court, which will convene on 
the 19th of November, and again in January. The 
change cannot well be made at the November sessio 
of court, but it will probably be effected in Janui 
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How We Read. 

Some readers are like the hour-glass — their reading 
is as the sand. It runs in and runs out, but leaves not 
a vestige behind. Some like a sponge, which imbibes 
everything, and returns it in the same state, only a 
little dirtier. Some like a jelly-bag, which allows all 
that is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse 
and dregs. The fourth class may be compared to the 
slave of Golconda, who casting away all that is worth- 
less, preserves only the pure gems.-^ Coleridge. 



The Wrong Method. 

It is obvious that no method of teaching which con- 
sists in bringing a bit of this thing (or author), a bit of 
that thing (or author), transiently before the pupil's 
mind, creating ideas, like dissolving views, each of 
which in its turn displaces its predecessor, which makes 
acquisitions only to abandon them before they are "in- 
corporated with the organic life of the mind," can pos- 
sibly be a good method. Hence the very general result 
of our system of education, so called, is a farrago of 
facts partially hatched into principles, mingled in un- 
seemly jumble with rules half understood, exceptions 
claiming equal rank with the rules, definitions disloca- 
ted from the objects they define, and technicalities 
which clog rather than facilitate, as they should do, 
the operations of the mind. — W. H. Payne. 

Trained Teachers the Heed. 

The fact is not only that education is an art, but one 
of the most difficult and delicate arts to which a per- 
son can devote himself; it requires an intimate acquain- 
tance with the nature of the human mind, and the best 
way of operating upon it; it requires a knowledge of 
how minds are influenced by moral motives, as well as, 
how both moral and intellectual operations are acted 
upon by outside influences. It is evident, then, that 
the accomplished teacher ought to know a great deal 
about the phenomena of the minds with which he has 
to deal, a great deaJ about the theory of the moral sen- 
timents and of the manner in which minds are brought 
to operate, and a gi'eat deal about the body which con- 
tains this wonderful machinery. The art of teaching 
comprehends the whole nature of man; it is in fact the 
art of converting a rough block into a man or woman; 
the art of changing that which was inert and indisposed 
to act, or if disposed to act, very often to act amiss, in- 
to an organized self-directing force. — Sup't. Elias Frann- 
felter, Akron, 0. 



connections may be noticed. 3. Historical connec- 
tions are very important 4. The plaoes that coun- 
tries and peoples occupy in literature are hardly less 
important than historical connections. 5. The]' rela- 
tive prominence of countries in the world of to-day is 
a cardinal fact. After North America, the geography 
of Western Europe is more important to the American 
child than any other part of the world. England, Ger- 
many and France have most importance to most Amer- 
ican children on historical, literary, and_^ commercial 
grounds. England more than any other. 

Geography-teaching should, for the most part, turn 
on the large tacts. Large mountains or rivers are 
more important than siiiall ones. Emphasis must be 
put upon the structural facts; upon general features. 
A river system is more important than a particular 
river; a mountain range than a particular mountain. 
The Southern Ohio slope is a more important fact than 
the valley of the Scioto; the Amazon valley more im- 
portant than the Madeira; the Rocky Mountain range 
than Mount Hood or St. Elias. Then the larger facts 
are a frame- work for the smaller, just as the large ge- 
ographical features control the small ones. — B. A. Hins- 
dale, SupX Schools, Cleveland, 0. 



Selection in Geography. 

The geographical facts pertaining to different parts 
of the globe should be taught with different degrees of 
fullness. The principles that should govern are easily 
discoverable; some of them may be here set down: 1. 
First of all comes the United States. The pupil is 
more interested in his own country than in any other; 
ftlso, in bis own State. 2, Business and commercial 



What To Read. 

A book is good company. It is full of conversation 
without loquacity. It comes to 3'our longing with full 
instruction, but pursues you never. It is not offended 
at your absent-mindedness, nor jealous, if you turn to 
other pleasures, of leaf, or dress, or mineral, or even of 
books. It silently serves the soul without recompense, 
not even for the hire of love. And yet more noble, it 
seems to pass from itself, and to enter the memory, 
and to hover in a silvery transformation there, until 
the outward book is but a body and its soul and spirit 
are flown to you, and possess your memory like a spir- 
it.—^. W. Beecher. 



Pernicious Tendency of Graded System. 

If I were called upon to indicate the worst and most 
pernicious tendency of the graded system, I should put 
before those mentioned by Professor George in his re- 
port one which may be formulated as follows: A ten- 
dency to produce a decadence of real teaching and to 
transform teachers into mere recitation hearers. I say 
the tendency of the system is in this direction. Usu- 
ally twice as many pupils as one teacher ought to un- 
dertake to instruct are placed under her charge. Rec- 
itation follows recitation throughout the school-day. 
The teacher soon finds that she can do little more in 
the brief time allotted to recitation than to find out 
what her pupils have done at their seats, and she can- 
not be disturbed in this process of testing by calls for 
help and guidance from the pupils who are engaged in 
study. Thus, in a large and bus}- school, real teaching 
seems to be crowded out of its place, and the power to 
instruct decays from disuse. Children hardly know 
how to study; they are prone to learn only words; they 
misapply their energy in doing the things that they 
ought not to do, and they leave undone the things that 
ought to be done. They need intelligent guidance at 
every step, and only the teacher can give this guidance. 
—F. M. B, Sill, Supt, Detroit. 
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Theory of Teaching. 

What preparaiion should the teacher make for each reciia- 

tion? 
Why should whispering not be permitted in a school? 
What is the difference between characteristic and arbitrary 

punishments? Illustrate. 
What is a leading question? Why improper? 
Hew would, you lead a child to form the conception of a 

mountain if he had never seen one? 



2. 

3- 

5- 



I. 
2. 
3- 



k 



9- 
10. 



2. 

3., 

4- 

5. 
6. 

7. 



9. 
10. 



Physiology- 
How do bones grow? 

What is m«ant by the contraction of a muscle? 

How is the difference in complexion of different persons 
accounted for? 

Name five inorganic substances that are important in build- 
ing up the tissues of the body? 

What is the physiological action of alcohol? 

How do the forms of leeth in the different classes of animals, 
including man, differ? 

What Slate of the emotions is favorable to digestion? Wl»at 
unfavorable? 

What changes take place in the color of the blood in its 
journey through the system? Why? 

What is the diaphragm and what is its office? 
What are the functions of the spinal cord? 



Qeqgraphy. 

Define and give an example of a cape ; of a peninsula. 5, 5. 
What pursuits give rise to cities? Name two locations where 

citicA would be likely to grow. 5, 5. 

Name five great shi[>ping ports of the United States. 

5 ; 2 each. 
Name five countries of South America which border on the 

Atlantic Ocean. 5 pts. ; 2 each. 

Describe the two longest rivers of South America, 5, 5. 

Where is the Black Sea? North Sea ? • St 5« 

What river of France flows into the English Channel ? Which 

two, into the Bay of Biscay ? 4f 3» S. 

Name two rivers of Africa which flow into the Atlantic 

Ocean. Where is the Gulf of Bengal ? What does tlie 

Strait of Babel Mandeb connect ? 10. 

Name the two most extended mountain systems of Africa. 

What can you say of their height ? 5, 5. 

Name five tributaries to the Mississippi River. 

5 pts. ; 2 each. 



Arithmetic. 

What number added to % of \i of 9>i will make 5-6ths of 
6-7ths of 21 ? 5, 5. 

Divide 1.728 by 1.2, and give reasons for pointing off deci- 
mals. 3, 3, 4. 

What will a pile of wood cost, at $4.25 a cord, which is 96 
feet long, 16 feet wide and 1 2 feet high ? 5, 5. 

What will be the cost of plastering a room, sides and ceiling, 
which is lo m. long, 65 dm. wide, and 40 Qm. high, at 
30 cents a s. m., allowing 10 per cent for openings ? 5, 5. 

If »^ bus. of oats feeds four, horses »^ of a day, how many 
horses will 9 bus. feed 3-5th days? 5, 5. 

A note for ^1,200, for i year at 5 per cent interest, is dis- 
counted, true discount, at the end of the 8th month, what 
is the then present worth ? S, 5, 

How deep must be a malting vat 25 feet long, 15 feet wide, 
to hold as much malt as is held by a cubic vat 15 ft. deep? 

5» 5- 
In a geometric progression the first term is icxx), the ratio 

i-5th, the number of terms 4, what is the last term ? 5, 5. 
With a wheel 3 ft. in diameter, and axle 9 in. in diameter, 

what power will balance a weight of 175 lbs ? 5, 5. 

I sold wheat at ^1.08 a bushel, at a profit of 20 per cent ; I 

afterwards sold a lot at $31.05, at a profit of 50 per cent; 

how many bus. in the last lot? 5, 5. 



Orammar. 



What is gender? Give the opposite gender of the foUow- 
words; widcw^ anthory abbot^ lanMord, 



10. 



8. 
9. 

10. 



What is the rule for the correct use of each other and one an- 
other? Write a sentence illustrating the correct use of 

these phrases. 
Write the principal parts of the verbs ride^ /v, ^''<?, become^ flee. 
Write a sentence containing an adverbial phrase and an ob 

jective clause. 
Define subject, predicate, voice, comparison, case. 
How is the possessive of complex terms formed? Illustrate. 
Correct and give reason: 

**No less than five books were found." 

**These sort of gr.ipes are very sweet." 
Analyze: 

** A tender bud, 

That tried to blossom in the sun, 

Lies without, where the violets blow." 
Parse the words in italic: 

** Whatever hai h been shall remain^ 

^ox be erased y /wr written o'er again." 
Write a description of some natural curiosity that you have 

seen. 

U. S. History. 

Show wherein the Articles of Confederation by their inade- 
quacy, made necessary the present Constitution? 10. 

To what five men do we owe especial honor for their part 
in the formation of the Constitution? 2 cach.^ 

Under what adminis ration have wars occurred? Name the 
wars. 10. 

What two laws in the administration of John Adams made 
him unpopular, and what party went out with him and 
what one came in? 2 pts., 5 each. 

Slate the circumstances leading to the land purchase by Jef- 
ferson, and what states are included therein? 

Trace the enlargement of our territory from the beginning to 
the present time, specifying 1st. What was obtained. 
2d: When? 3d. How? 1st. pt., 6; last 2, 2 each. 

Name five American inventors and their achievements. 

5 pis., 2 each. 

Trace the legislation concerning slavery from 1820 to i860. 

What effect has the Erie Canal on the business of the Coun- 
try? Show how. isi pt., 4; 2d, 6. 

Why was Webster called ''The Great Expounder," Clay 
"The Great Compromiser" and Calhoun "The Great 
Nullifier?" 4offea. om. 



Spelling. 

Should words be divided into syllables so as to indicate the 
pronunciation or the derivation? 10. 

Indicate the pronunciation of the following words: Depots 
carps y aid-ae-cainp. vis- a-viSy fete, 2 each. 

Write the present participles of the vtoTd. froliCf traffic^ tnimic^ 
and explain the peculiarity. 2, 2, 3, 4. 

When is es added to words ending in to form the plural? 

10. 

How are abbreviation indicated? When should shortened 
forms of names, as Sam, Rob, Phil, not be consiuered ab- 
breviations? 5,5. 

Spell ten words dictated by the Superintendent. 50- 



Penmanship. 



1. When pupilB are writing what four things should receive constant atten- 

tion? 10- 

2. What is meant by main slant? Connecting slant? 

3. Give two questions which you would ask in training your pupils to criti- 

cise their own writing. 5, 5. 

4. Name the principles used in forming the following: m, 6, i, y^ 2f. 

5, 2 each. 

5. How many klnis oroarve? are nsetl in writing? DsSna each. 5, 5. 
NoTK. — Your writing in answering the above questions will be regarded 

M a specimen of your penmanship, to be marked 50 to 0. 



Eeading. 



1. 



2. 
3. 



What is the word method? When should the phonic method be used In 

teaching small pupils? 
What is pure tone, orotund, aspirate? 

When are exclamations followed by commas, and when by exclamation 
points? Answer by an example of each. 
4. Give a form of analysis of a selection. XO. 

6. Mow may some knowledge of American literature be Imparted in the 
school room? 10. 

6. Read a paragraph of prose and a stanxa of poetry selected by the Superin- 
tendent. 25 each. 
For the State Board of Education. 

John W. Holcombe 

Sup^s Public InHrue^ion^ Ffe^iderH. 
Geo, p. Brown. 

JPreaH Stale Normal School, Secretary, 
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V1NCENNE8, Ind., Oct. 24., 1883. 

Mr. Edward Taylor, Superintendent of the Vincen- 
nes Public Schools is putting the schools in good shape. 
This year opens with 880 pupils, an increase of 150 
over last year. The School Board now employs 20 
teachers besides the Superintendent. Of this number 
14 are graduates of the Vincennes High Schools. This 
High School has graduated 124 students in ten years. 
Miss Annabel Fleming is Principal of the High School 
assisted Iby Miss Holland. Miss Mary A. Pilard teaches 
vocal music in all the schools, which is very properly 
made as much a part of the course of study as Arith- 
metic or Geography. This is right. If a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well. In her 
monthly examinations Miss Pilard holds each indi- 
vidual pupil accountable for the lessons given. The 
result is that the rudiments of vocal music are learned 
by all. In the Vincennes schools the study ot German 
only is made optional. 

Mr. Taylor has a unique method of examining pupils 
in the highest grades, which is a labor-saving scheme 
to say the least. It is worthy an explanation in the 
Weekly. [This will appear next week. — Ed. 

The Vincennes University is in full blast, with 
Prof. S. A. Bryan in command and 125 students en- 
rolled. The new building, a model of neatness and 
beauty and costing about $15,000 is entirely paid for. 
The endowment of $50,000 secured from the proceeds 
of the sale of public lands granted by Congress in 18 — , 
supplies in a measure the requisite funds for current 
expenses. The course of study is about equal to two 
years of the average college course. The school is 
called the Academic Department of the Vincennes 
University. 

Prof. Charles Harris, Ph. D., Principal teacher of 
Languages, is a graduate of the State University and 
also of the University at Leipsic, Germany. Mr. Har- 
ris spent two years as a student in Germany and is a 
graduate of Philosophical Faculty in the Department 
of Philology. He is an accomplished young teacher 
and worthy a higher position than his present one 
affords. 

W. H. Pennington, County Superintendent, is thor- 
oughly alive to the work before him. The township 
Hchools are thoroughly graded and hard at work in the 
prescribed course of study. The first annual examina- 
tions on the course of study were held in March and 
April, at which 74 pupils successfully passed an exam- 
ination for graduation, and diplomas were awarded by 
the order of the County Board of Education. These 
graduates can enter the Junior class of the Vincennes 
High School without further examination. In two 
years the average student may complete the High 
School course and enter the State University by virtue 
oi acquirements. 

Mr. Pennington has a full printed programme for 
Township Institutes three months in advance. The 



fallowing rule in regard to Township Institutes was 
adopted by the County Board of Education ; 

"Hereafter no teacher will be granted a license 
without answering in the affirma'tive the following 
question: *Will you faithfully comply with the 
law of the state by attending all Township Institutes 
in the township in which you teach unless detained 
by sickness or some unavoidable cause, and do you 
further promise to conduct any exercise assigned you to 
the best of your ability and do all in your power to 
make said Township Institute successful and profit- 
able?'" 

It is needless to say that all the teachers in Knox 
county attended the Township Institutes. 

We are glad to know that the teachers of Knox 
county have determined to organize a permanent coun- 
ty association and a meeting for this purpose will be 
held at the County Superintendent's office on Saturday 
November 3rd. 

Much good comes of these voluntary associations for 
mutual benefit when properly managed. A large num- 
ber of the foremost counties in the State (educationally 
considered) have permanent county associations. 

E. B. Milam, Ex-County Superintendent of Knox 
county is happy in his retirement. Few teachers are 
able to retire so gracefully. 

Daviess County. 
The schools are in full blast. The County Superin- 
tendent, S. B. Boyd, has prepared and printed by or- 
der of the County Board of Education a new course of 
study for the schools. The graduating system is to be 
fully organized in this county this year. Mr. Boyd 
looks after the interests of the Township Institute. 
The programme for each month is printed in advance. 
The teachers are obliged to make a monthly report at 
the Township Institute. This secures the attendance 
of all. The subject of planting shade trees around the 
school-houses throughout the county came up at the 
County Institute, and on motion of Hamlet Allen "the 
first Monday in November, 1883, is to be designated as 
Arbor Day." On which day teachersand pupils shall 
engage in planting shade trees on the school premises. 
By this means it will not be long until all the school- 
houses in the county will be surrounded by shade 
trees. 

The Washington schools are managed by 17 teachers 

besides the veteran Superintendent, D. Eckley Hunter. 

The attendance is 150 pupils, — stronger than last year. 

Mr. Hunter keeps everybody moving. There is no 

chance for mischief There are no idle hands here. 

The High School is sharply graded and watched. The 

I pupils are older than in the average Indiana High 

! Schools. There is a dignity about the Washington 

High School not usually met with in small towns. 

There are not so many students, as in some others but 

[ they are older and better able to do the work required 

i of them. Mr. Hunter is strong in directing primary 

work. His alphabet cards are used to great advantage 

in these schools and they are very useful. They cost 

but a trifle, while the benefits derived from their use 
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with very young children is exceedingly great. As a 
test of their usefulness we gave the primary teacher 
4 new words, these words were printed on the black- 
board by the teacher, spelled by sound for the children 
and then reproduced by each one in a class of 20, by 
the blocks and the words thoroughly learned by each 
pupil. All of this occupied 16 minutes time. We have 
seen no contrivance which so completely and easily 
furnishes profitable employment for very young child- 
ren as Hunter's Alphabet Cards. Bead his advertise- 
ment on page 14. 

Wm. F. Hoffman, Principal of the Washington High 
School is a graduate of the Northern Indiana Normal 
School. 



Wayne County Hotes. 
A new * 'History of Wayne County" is in pre- 
paration. 

On Saturday Oct. 20, the Teachers of Clay, Dal- 
t6n, Jefferson and Perry Townships held their institute 
at Economy. 

The Cambridge City Schools are in a very pros- 
perous condition under the superintendency of Prof. 
W. F. L. Sanders. 

Joseph Cook will deliver the first lecture in the Y. 
M. C. A. Course, in the Park Opera House, Rich- 
mond, Tuesday, Oct. 30. 

Prof. W. W. Canada, is principal of the Economy 
School. His assistants are Miss Henly and Miss 
Brooks. They haye a good school. 

Dr. E. Test gave a very interesting lecture at the 
Normal School, Friday evening, Oct. 9, on '*The 
Composition of the Sun," illustrated by the use of 
the Spectroscope. He had a full house. 

More earnest and painted discussions are seldom 
heard than those of the Wayne County teachers in 
their Township institutes. There is no frivolousness, 
no waste of time, no * *beating about the bush," but a 
thoughtful adherance to the topic under consideration. 
The county Supt. has arranged about twenty topics 
on Reading, Writing, Language and Number Work, 
which are assigned to individuals for brief periods. 
These are then discussed by the Institute. 

The subject of Township Libraries is receiving 
attention from the Wayne county teachers. The 
superintendent is assigning teachers work in connec- 
tion with them, and requires reports in the Township 
meetings. For example, he asks one teacher to 
report the books in his township that are valuable as 
helps to teachers ; another, those th^.t are helpful to 
pupils as reference books, etc., and all are encouraged 
to familiarize themselves with the contents of the 
libraries. 



La Orange* County. 

LaGrange, Ind., Oct. 26, '83. 
The schools of LaGrange, under the supervision 
of B. J. Bogue, and of Lima under A. D. Mohler 
are in a flourishing^: condition. The best of feeling 
between teachers and pupils exists in each. The ad- 
vantages of graduating from the common schools to 



the high schools of the county is apparent in the 
increased attendance in these schools. 

The Educational Weekly is a welcome visitor to 
a large number of teachers in this country. Our 
teachers generally recognize the fact that a weekly 
educational paper is as essential to the teacher, as 
the daily is to the merchant or man of business. 
The larger number take at least two educational jour- 
nals, generally one monthly and a weekly. 

Teachers' examinations, as conducted here. Teach- 
ers can have one or two days in which to pass their 
examinations as they may elect. Where they take 
two days, the work is completed at the second regular 
examination. They select their work the first day 
and are supplied with questions, one branch at a time 
as fast as they may need them. We do not limit 
them in their work more than to require a certain 
number of branches for the forenoon, with the re- 
mainder of the list in the afternoon. In this way 
the teacher has ample time in which to do good 
work, which relieves us from the old plea of not hav- 
ing time to finish the work. "Could have answered 
all with just a little more time," etc. This gives us a 
true basis upon which to pass judgment. When 
they have their own time we can expect full, well ar- 
ranged answers. 

I do nothing on examination days but furnish 
questions and see that no one receives aid. If any 
one is seen whispering or resorting to helps of any 
kind his manuscript is not examined. I used Baker's 
blank Manuscript in book form and where a part of 
the examination is taken one day the book is filed away 
and furnished the next time. 

Very Truly. E. G. Machan. 

Parke County. 

Our old friend, Geo. M. Rice, is making a good im- 
pression at Montezuma in the lecture field as well as 
the school 

Bloomingdale Academy opens up flatteringly with 
97 enrolled. The new building is a grand improve- 
ment over the old. It is well furnished and well 
adapted to school puposes. 

There is an increased attendance in the public 
schools, Supt. Elson's outline of Township Institutes 
for Parke County is a gem in arrangement and a 
credit to the printer. It includes enumeration, grad- 
uation, examination, and outline of topics for each 
month and is according to Elson's usual aggres- 
sion. The address to the teachers is well worth the 
price of the book. 

The Programme for the Association is in the 
hands of the printer for publication and the association 
is one of much promise as the 3d Annual Association 
of Parke County. Some one hundred and fifty 
teachers of the County and eminent school workers, 
also are expected to attend. 

**The People's Cyclopedia" holds its own and is no 
less popular than at first. Examination of it always 
makes friends of those who will bear acquaintance. 
J. L. Boyd does all possible for J. M. Olcott's pub- 
lications and has an agent in the field for Romance and 
Tradegy, Imperial Highway and Cyclopedia, He 
gives agents full usual commission over actual expense 
to him and furnishes books in Rockville. 

Teacher. 
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Purposes of Eecitation, 

C. "Vr. HODOIX. 

f Third Papor.l 

We now take up the consideration of the instruction given in con- 
nection wiili the recitation. The word instruction is from the 
Latin prefix m, meaning into, and stueif^ to build, to pile up, to 
set in order. The word is used in two senses. In one it means pro- 
cess, and in the other zl product or result of the process. In the first 
sense it is the process of building together in the mind, or the set- 
ting in order in the mind, of the facts and principles of a subject in 
such a way as to constitute a harmonious whole. The teacher may 
give facts and announce principles in abundance, but unless he 
gives them in their proper and logical relations his work is not 
really instruction, but rather the giving of information. The 
character of the act determines the quality of the result. 

He who would give instruction in the true sense of the terni, 
must know the facts and principles of each subject he teaches, not 
merely as facts and principles, but he must know them in their re- 
lations to each other and to the subject as a whole. And, further, 
he must know the mind and the laws of its operation.*?, that he may 
1) • able to intelligently direct its activity. 

Every mind that receives instruction should be an active^ not a 
passive recipient of the building material; it must actively partici- 
pate in ihe work of its own instruction. If the teacher is unable to 
excite such activity, the structure which he erects will fall as soon 
as he ceases to hold it up; it cannot be a self-supporting structure; 
it is a building without foundation. A thorough understanding of 
this feature of the subject involves a practical knowledge of Psy- 
chology and of those methods that are determined by the 'Maws of 
the mind " and ** the thoughts in things." Such methods are not 
patent methods, nor are they mere recipes. They are eternal as 
the laws of the Great Law-giver and the thoughts of the Great 
Thinker which are embodied in the thing or the subject studied, 
and are natural, because they are a part of Nature herself. Instruc- 
tion, therefore, to be most successful must proceed according to the 
nature of the mind and the nature of the subject. A knowledge of 
these things is gained by the teacher, only from long experience 
and careful observation, or from a thorough course of professional 
training. 

Instruction may be divided into two general classes : — direct or 
intentional, and indirect or unconscious. 

First, as to direct or intentional instruction. 

In the assignment of tlie lesson valuable instruction may be given to 
the class in the following ways : 

1. By hastily running over the points of the lesson, showing their 
relations to each other and to what has preceded. 

2. By calling attention to the difficult points, and suggesting 
where the most effort will be required. 

3. By giving references for supplementary work. 

4. By stating points of interest or value connected with the lesson, 
so as to excite a desire for study. 

5. By throwing in some question that will lead the pupils to the 
conect manner ol preparing their work. 

After the examination of the work Assigned has been completed, 
and the difficulties of the different members discovered, the teacher 
may further instruct: 

1. By answering questions from members of the class. 

2. By supplementing their attainments. 

3. By giving illustrations and examples. 

4. By pointing out practical applications and uses of the matter 
learned. 

It is too frequently the case that boys and girls study each lesson 
as something that stands alone, having no kind of necessary con- 
nection with anything else; and too frequently the teacher does 
nothing to correct this false notion. If the pupil gets anything at 
all from such a course of study it is a number of fragments, but no 
complete and organic knowledge. One of the profoundest thmkers 
of our time says, *'To know anything well, it must be known in a 
system." 

The teacher must be able to supplement the text-book on every 
subject he teaches. A full, clear understanding of any one of the 
common school studies requires a greater range of knowledge than 
can be had from the school-books alone. Many points arise upon 
which it is i^ecessary to give outside instruction in order to build 
up even a good outline of the subject. The amount and the kind 
of outside instruction given should be such as to awaken a desire for 
more than a mengre knowledge of the subject — such a desire as 
will make the pupils dissatisfied with fragments. When this ab- 
sorbing interest has been aroused they are ready then to attemot 
the acquisition of knowledge by their own effort, and when they 
have been taught to fulp tkemseives, they have learned one of the 
most important lessons of their lives. 

(To be continued.) 



Classifloation of Knowledge. 

PRESIDENT LEMUEL MOSS, D. D. 

Lord Bacon, in his famous first aphorism, describes man as the 
interpreter and servant of nature. He declares further, that man 
can know And do only that which may be learned and done by ob- 
servation of the order of nature, and reflection upon it. The qual- 
ifications of Lord Bacon's aphorism might be omitted, and the 
statement would be more completely true than as it now stands. 
I It is not in nature alone, .ij- usually understood, but everywhere, in 
j all region.s of thought and action, that man is simply an interpreter 
I and a servant. Man creates nothing, destroys nothing, changes 
I the essential qiialities of nothing. He can discover (that is, uncov- 
er things which lie on or near the surface); he can analyze thoughts 
and things, by reflection and experiment, to their ultimate ele- 
ments, or to what seemed to him ultimate; he can, by reasoning, 
infer the antecedents and consequents of present facts; recorstruct 
what probably once existed; predict what probably will exist here-' 
after; he can, within fixed limits, separate, re-arrange, re-combine 
the objects and forces he mny discover, and thus, by moving and 
using things, he may produce new results in nature and in the in- 
dustrial arts. But in all this we see that man is a disciple, a 
learner, not a creator; a servant, not a sovereign; and that the 
source of what originality and mastery he has is in the accuracy of 
his knowledge and the exactness of his service. . 

Man is an interpreter, a reader of signs. His one ability and 
business is to understand the meaning of what he sees and hears 
and touches and conceives, and to use in further interpretation and 
action what he thus acquires. Man cannot see the forces of grav- 
ity and light and heat; but he can see and feel the moving, illumi- 
nated and burning objects; the rest, by experiment and reasoning, 
IS interpretation. Man cannot see the spirit of his brother man — 
its intelligence, passion, energy; but he can see the changing fea- 
tures of the face and gestures of the body; the rest, by conscious- 
ness and experience, is interpretation. Man cannot see God — his 
power and wisdom and grace; but he can perceive the phenomena 
of nature, of consciousness, of history, through which He manifests 
himself whose goings-forth are from everlasting; the rest, by faith, 
conscience, reason, reverence, and love, is interpretation. 

Truth, for us, is the conformity of our conceptions with the fact^ 
of existence. The facts are prior to us and independent of us. 
We cannot essentially change them, nor mold them to our notions 
and will. We must take ihem as we find them, and apprehend 
them as they are, if we wish to gain a knowledge of their qualities 
and the use of their energies. This is but another way of saying 
again that man is an interpreter, not a creator, and that all knowl- 
edge is interpretation. 

The multitudinous interpretations attained by man, or possible 
to him, may be classified, arranged in divisions according to cer- 
tain marks which the interpretations themselves bear, or determin- 
ed by the diverse kinds of objects investigated, or the distinct 
methods of study pursued. 

Interpretation implies relationship. The interpreter, as the 
very word by its etymology shows, is a go-between, a mediating 
agent for two parties, a negotiator and adjuster of transfers. The 
interpreter, then, is one who seeks to understand, translate, ex- 
plain, declare, all the significance of relationships into which he 
has entered. The interpreter, in the high sense in which wc are 
now thinking of him — man, the interpreter of himself, of nature, 
of history — is one who seeks to know the meaning, and to express 
that meaning in adequate conceptions and intelligible language, of 
all the relationships in which he finds himself involved with nature, 
with humanity, with God. He carries the key and instrument of 
his interpretation within himself. His mind, with its inherent en- 
ergies and inviolable laws, is at once the warrant, the measure, 
the limit of his knowledge and his power. His mind is the focus 
where, for him, converge, all rays of light from whatever source 
they may come, bringing tidings of things material and spiritual, 
finite and infinite, inanimate and human and divine; rays reflected, 
refracted, colored, clarified by the objects touched or traversed on 
the way, to be reinforced by illumination which the mind itself 
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will add to all it has received from without molding everything 
to its own forms and quickening everything with its own life. 

"On earth there*! nothing grent but man; 

In man there's nothing great but mind.*' 

We are familiar with the argument that design implies a design- 
er. The wisdom of India supplies us with a suggestive supplement 
to this, to wit: that design in the universe implies a beholder of the 
universe; that therefore man's mind is the microcosm, the mirror 
of all existence, the key and interpreter of all things; by its essen- 
tial structure and functions anticipating, guaranteeing, vindicating, 
explaining all truth, just as the eye by its functions and structure, 
guarantees and explains light. That man has a mind is evidence 
that he is adjusted to the intelligible univer.<>e at whose heart he 
dwells; that he was created and constituted for the purpose of un- 
derstanding and using it. This cognitive,- sensative, active soul, 
with its marvelous powers of introspection, restrospection, circum- 
spection, finds the explanation of itself in the universe it is quali- 
ified to understand, and in the God whom through itself and uni- 
verse it learns to apprehend and love. Nature, living, trembling, 
responsive, is a mighty means of intercourse across this illimitable 
space, a cosmic telephone, from the lip of man to the ear of God, 
from the fullness of God to the emptiness of man. All do not so 
use nature, do not so hear the messages of love and strength that 
pulsate along every wave of ether and of air, and through every 
avenue of sense, as the bird that clings and twitters on the tele- 
egraph wire is all unconscious of the messages of life aiid death 
that flit through the tiny circles of its close-claspe i feet. 

From these relationships of man to the universe and his uses of 
it comes the classification of his knowledge. His knowledge of 
material nature, in itself considered, the aggregation of phisical 
phenomena, with their substances, energies, and laws, he calls 
science ; his knowledge of himseif, as conscious, perceptive, reflect- 
ive, sensitive, active, responsible, ht c?i\\% phihsophy ; his knowledge 
of God, as manifested through nature and through man, he calls 
theology or religion. The names are not rigidly exclusive and unam- 
biguous, as we may properly speak of a philosophy as well as a 
science of nature, of a science as well as a philosophy ofman, - while 
buth science and philosophy may be not inappropriately predicted 
of religion. Nor, admitting that our terms are provisionally and 
for present purposes sufficient, is it to be affirmed that the great 
regions of thought and knowledge indicated by ihem are thoroughly 
dibiinct in all their boundaries. The unity of man's faculties, < 
capabilities and necessities, in the essential oneness of his spiritual 
being makes any thorough-going separation of his powers impossible; 
the unity of the universe, in its single origin and comprehensive pur- 
pose, makes any complete division of it into parts inadmissible. As 
some one has pertinently said, in the- solidarity of the universe 
everything runs into everything. Still, there is a bai»is in reason, 
and in fact, for the classification we have suggested, as determined 
by the objects sought and the methods of search; and these sever- 
al classes are clearly distinct in their great central regions, if not 
in their marginal interlacings. We'know that a tree is a plant, 
and a horse is an animal, though we may be in doubt about some 
zoophyte chat lies along or across the shaddNvy or imaginary bound- 
ary between the two kingdoms. We know that volition differs 
from sensation, that remorse is distinct from neuralgia, and that a 
longing for immortality is unlike any bodily appetite, though it 
may be difficult, if not impossible, to draw a definite and sharp 
line in experience between physiology and psychology, or to tell at 
just what point of movement a natural desire becomes a moral or 
immoral force. 

Man, then, has certain impulses, faculties, and energies which 
prompt him to seek knowledge and qualify him for attaining it. 
He has certain capabilities of moral action, with the judgments of 
right and duty and responsibility. These qualities of intellect, 
sensibility and will, manifesting themselves according to the laws 
of thought and of conscience, discover to him the inherent, inerad- 
icable, immutable principles by which all his mental and moral 
movements mu>t be guided and controlled. Time, space, causa- 
tion, honesty, truthfulness, holiness, these are seen to be categories 
St If-evident and self-enforcing, if thought is to be vindicated and 
morality justiHed by reason. In examining these categories, dis- 
cerning these attributes and their relations, analyzing and criticis- 
ing his own inner processes, and estimating and verifying their 
products, man is a philosopher. He is seeking to make sure of his 
instruments before he places a value upon what they can enable 
him to do. With these instruments he can reach out to the uni- 
verse in the midst of whith he stands, and reach upward toward 
the God that alike ma le it and him. He can enter and explore 
the fields of science and religion. 
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The University of Berlin has a faculty of 246 pro- 
feasors and teachers, and 5990 students. 

The University of Vienna has 5000 students and a 
faculty of 274 professors and teachers. 

The University at Leepsic, Germany, has a faculty 
of 174 professors and teachers, and 3399 students. 

Col. K. W. Thompson, of Terre Haute has been cho- 
sen to address the three societies at the State Universi- 
ty next June. 

The Indiana Student edited by C. L. Goodwin and 
W. J. Bryan, and managed by Wm. W. Spangler has 
begun its issues for the current year. The October 
number is a good one. 

To supply an 'unlooked for demand, we reprint in 
this issue the extract from the new edition of the 
school laws as compiled by Supt. Holcombe. We also 
issue five hundred copies extra. 

Matthew Arnold says that people value more highly 
and use more respectfully, what they pay a price for. 
For this reason he does not favor the abolition of the 
paying of school rates in England. 

Supt. A. J. Kickoff, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned the superintendency of the schools at Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., his work on his publications demanding ail 
his time. The Board of Education passed handsome 
and deserved resolutions of appreciation, and elected 
L. W. Day, of Cleveland, his successor; salary $3,750. 

W. S. Wood, superintendent of schools at Seymour, 
has been 28 years a teacher. Most of the time in Ohio. 
This is his lourth year at Seymour. Mr. Wood has 17 
assistant teachers and 850 pupils, an average of exactly 
50 pupils to the teacher. His thorough system of 
monthly examinations is working up a solid interest in 
school study. 

The community at Stone's Crossing, White River 
Township, Johnson county, rejoices in the completion 
of a new township high school building. The building 
is two stories high, with slate roof Three rooms are 
provided. W. V, King serves as principal, A. H. Mil- 
ler is in charge of the intermediate grade,and Mrs. Em ma 
Cegley directs the primary. Trustee Gardner Wilks, 
is the moving power of the township. Nearly one hun- 
dred pupils attend the school. 

The Eirst National College Bank of Chicago is loca- 
ted in the Business Exchange Hall connected with H. 
B. Bryant's Chicago Business College. Its paid up 
capital is *600,000; it has a large line of deposits, and 
does a good business in discounts and foreign exchange. 

Miss Sarah Pierson, one of the primary teachers in 
the Chillicothe, Ohio, schools, is 76 years of age. She 
is now teaching her 65th year, havirg lost but two 
years in this time, one of which she rested, andthooth- 
er was lost by her change of residence. 
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OEADVATIOH FROM THE COMMOH SCHOOLS. 

*keports come from many counties saying that grad- 
uation from the district schools has aJready become 
the established rule, or that it will be instituted the 
present year. The plan devised by the last meeting 
of Superintendents is too important not to receive 
the hearty endorsement of every county superinten- 
dent and teacher. Of the many trials made in dif- 
ferent parts of the State last year, none were failures. 
Every Superintendent that has made the effort, speaks 
of it as an excellent thing. Now is the time to begin 
the work. Classes should be working intelligently. 
The work should be carefully planned, and the classes 
be held to it with firmness. Graduation, if rightly 
managed, will benefit the schools in many ways. It 
will emphasize systematic study ; it will retain the 
advanced pupils in school ; it will encourage the lower 
classes ; it will interest the community in the school ; 
it will hold the pupils until the end of the term ; it 
will stimulate the teacher. Let every teacher work 
toward an orderly completion of his course of study. 



FEOM HOW UHTIL JAHUAET, 1885, 

We will send the Educational Weekly to all new 
subscribers for 

TWO DOLLARS. 

In other words, we will send the paper free for 
two months to all subscribers for next year. 

FOR THIRTY CENTS 

We will send the Educational Weekly on trial 
to any address from now until January 5, inclu- 
•sive. This will include full reports and proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers' Associa; 
tion. We promise something of more than ordinary 
interest to teachers in our holiday numbers. They 
will be prepared with special care and each one will 
be worth the price asked for a two month's trial. 
Teachers are asked to read what some of the best ed- 
ucators in the State say of the Weekly. This low 
price is designed to give them a chance to see for 
themselves what we are offering before sending a 
year's subscription. 



THE TEV8TEE AHS THE TEACHEE. 

The trustee and the teacher ought to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. Each should thoroughly 
understand the intentions of the other. The trus- 
tee representing the community, has the general 
interest of the school close at heart. He hires 
the teacher and wishes • the work done for which 
the money is paid. The teacher is hired to teach 
the school and ought to earn the public money 
that goes into his pocket. The trustee is not to 
teach the school, he needs to let the teacher do the 
teaching, and yet he ought to know by personal ob- 
servation a great deal about the character of the 
teacher's work and influence in the school. It would 
be well if the trustee were himself a frequent visitor 
to the schools. The teacher may visit the trustee 
frequently with profit. There is every advantage in 
having a fair and full understanding between these 
two officers. The trustees are with few exceptions 
men diligent in the discharge of their business, and 
fair minded in their dealings. They are usually 
anxious to do what they can to advance the schools. 
If they understand the good motives of teachers they 
are ready to co-operate with them in all that will tend 
to benefit the schools. The teacher who is well 
known to the trustee and who puts clearly the needs 
of his school before the trustee, will most Ifkely get 
whatever is needed for the school, if the trustee has 
the means of getting it. 



ELEMEHTAET TEACHIVO. 

From the recent law permitting licenses to be. is- 
sued in special cases to persons who cannot pass 
examination, one is led lo suppose that trustees at 
times prefer to employ teachers who cannot get full 
certificates, rather than those who^ are capable of 
passing an honorable examination. Otherwise, there 
would be no demand for teachers holding special 
license. It is to be supposed further, that such 
teachers are put in charge of the most elementary 
schools.' Surely no such teacher is employed for a 
high grade. This is in keeping with the mistaken 
notion that elementary teaching can be successfully 
done by teachers having only elementary knowledge. 
The fact is there is nothing more dfficult to do in 
school than to teach well the elements of a subject. 
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The teacher of elementary classes has the great diffi- 
culty of teaching those who know nothing about a 
subject. Such work requires the most careful con- 
sideration of the subject taught, the most intimate 
knowledge of the operations of the growing mind, 
the most effective use of language and illustration, 
and the richest resources of ingenuity, patience, faith, 
and enthusiasm. To teach the elements of a sub 
ject to beginners, and do it well, one must be a mas- 
ter, not an apprentice. Elementary teachers need to 
be the most thoroughly prepared teachers of the 
corps, and need to be well paid for their most import- 
ant work. An economy that cuts down the wages of 
primary teachers, or aims to fill their places with 
"special" licensed teachers at low price, is a very 
costly economy, Inconipetent teachers are dear at 
any price. 

EDUCATIONAL QOLUHHS IH GOUHTT PAFE&S. 

The people need to know more about the schools, 
and the schools more about the people, where chil- 
dren attend them daily. If the patrons, the school 
officers and teachers were better acquainted, and 
were generally interested in the educatipnal affairs of 
the county or township, it would be better for all 
parties concerned. The tendency at present is to- 
ward a closer union of effort between teachers and 
parents. The ways of the school are better known 
to parents than formerly. Schools have more regard 
for the wishes and interests of parents. Certainly 
there is nothing else in the community that ought to 
more generally interest the people than the doings 
and progress of the schools. County institutes, 
township institutes, public exercises, graduations and 
like gatherings, all have their influence toward beget- 
ting a better understanding of school matters in the 
county. Another channel of intercourse is used in 
some counties, that of the county paper. The Rock- 
ville Republican, the Crown Point Register and some 
other papers of the State appear each week with well- 
filled **Educational Columns." This is a capital 
thing. Publish the school news each week, and keep 
the school before the people. Publish brief articles 
showing the relation of patrons and teachers. Dis- 
cuss school discipline. Treat of improved methods 
of teaching and government. All of these subjects are 
of interest and importance to every patron of the 
schools, and the county superintendent, the trustees and 
teachers are all interested in such educational publi- 
cations. What we need are school papers that come 
frequently, that are suited to the real needs of the 
common schools. Wake up the county papers, and 
through them wake up the community. 

FEDEBAL AID TO EDUCATIOH. 

The leading thought that engages the educational 
mind of the day is the propriety of Federal Aid to 
Education. Much has been said for and against the 
proposition. The Louisville Conventipn some weeks 
since gave decided force to the discussion, since 
which time the press throughout the land has echoed 
the sentiments of approval or disapproval. That 
the South needs aid no one denies. That the edu- 
cation of the masses is the chief means of all perma- 
nent advancement no one denies. That the Federal 
Government is abundantly able to give the needed 
aid no one denies. Facts like the following fix the 
attention : thirty per cent of the whites and seventy 



per cent of the negros of the south, can neither read 
nor write; one-fourth of the voters in Kentucky can- 
not read the tickets which they vote. The illiteracy 
of the South is the illiteracy of the republic. 

The chief objections that arise are, 

(i.) That to hand over large sums of money to 
the officials of certain states without sufficient guar- 
antee for the proper management of such trust would 
be folly; 

(2.) That while the South needs education, she 
needs to educate herself rather than have her schools 
made to order for her. These two objections are 
completely answered by the proposition of Superin- 
tendent Holcombe of this State, *That the manage- 
ment of the funds provided by the general govern- 
ment should be left to the now existing state govern- 
ments." Surely the State will control such funds for 
the best interests of the State. Indiana, Iowa, and 
other States use to excellent purpose the immense 
funds derived from congressional lands. Would 
Tennessee do less? If the Government may give 
immense sums for the establishment of agricultural 
colleges in various States, may it not do a correspond- 
ing work for the education of the millions of illiterate 
colored people who were so recently slaves? Shall 
the Northern States with their millions of school 
funds, deny to the Southern States funds to be used 
by them for like good purposes? Concerning the 
propriety of such grants and their management, it is 
a matter of very great interest to reproduce in this 
connection the sentiments of President Garfield 
delivered in a speech made in the House of Repres- 
tatives eleven years ago, an extract from which is as 
follows : 

"How is this great gift to be distributed ? We pro- 
pose to give it, Mr. Speaker, through the American 
system of education ; and, in giving it, we do not 
propose to mar in the least degree the harmony and 
beauty of that system. If we did, I should be com- 
pelled to give my voice and vote against the measure; 
and here and now, when we are inagurating this 
policy, I desire to state for myself, and, as I believe, 
for many who sit around me, thatwedo here solemnly 
protest that this gift is not to destroy, or disturb, but 
it is rather to be used through and as a part of and 
to be wholly subordinated to what I venture to call 
our great American system of education. On this 
question I have been compelled heretofore to differ 
with many friends of education here and elsewhere, 
many who have thought it might be wise for congress, 
in certain contingencies, to take charge of the sys- 
tem of education in the States. I will not now dis- 
cuss the constitutional aspects of that question ; but 
I desire to say that all the philosophy of our ed- 
ucational system forbids that we should take such a 
course, and in the few moments awarded to me, I 
wish to make an appeal for our system as a whole or 
against any other known to me. Wc look sometimes 
with Tgreat admiration at a government like Ger- 
many, that can command the light of its education 
to shine everywhere, that can enforce its school laws 
everywhere throughout the empire. Under our sys- 
tem we do not rejoice in that, but we rather rejoice 
that here two forces play with all their vast power 
upon our system of education. The first is that of 
the local, municipal power under our State govern 
ments. There is the centre of responsibility. * There 
is the chief educational power." 
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Conducted by Alick Chapim, Principal of IndianapoIiB Trainiag School. 



Tests of Success. 

First Test : — ^Let the teacher be unexpectedly called 
from his class, and just have' time to give his pupils 
something to do. On his return, after fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, he will find his pupils still at work, and 
the class in about the same order in which he left it. li 
not, he is not yet master of the developing system. If 
he is, he might now and then leave his pupils to them- 
selves for almost a whole lesson. 

Second Test. — Every one of the pupils will like to go 
to school, will like all his lessons, and will like learning 
quite as well as playing. 

Third Test : — All the pupils of the class will make 
uniform .progress in every branch taught, the difterence 
being only in the degree of cleverness, — that is, of 
quickness, precision, and breadth of compass of mem- 
ory. 

Last Test. — All this will be enacted without pun- 
ishment or rewards, the simple expression of the 
teacher's disapproval or satisfaction having sufficient 
moral power. No discipline will be required for order 
and attention in the lessons. Deception and lies are 
unknown. The moral consequences of the pupil's 
own actions are all the rewards or correctives required. 

A school of such classes and such pupils is just a 
continuation of the kindergarten. The application of 
the same principles produces the same results ; harmo- 
nious progress, and therefore, a joyful, happy life. It 
to any mj*^ statements appear Utopian or idealized, I 
can assure them that they are founded orf facts. Let 
them observe the children in a good kindergarten, and 
they will find similar tests borne out there. Some al- 
lowances must in both cases be made for the wrong 
home influences proceeding from nurseries, and parents 
that do not fulfill the first commandment of Froebel's : 
"Come, let us live for our children." 

I have still to explain the means and principles by 
which primary school education can produce results 
that will stand, and will stand with ease, the four tests 
I have mentioned ; 1. Order and diligence from with- 
in, not enforced by discipline from without; 2. Love 
of school, lessons, and learning ; 2. General uniform 
progress of all pupils j 4. A power of conscience in 
the pupils, which renders all punishments and rewards 
from without as superfluous as they are degrading. — 
Karl Froehel. ^ 

Kindergarten. 
Perhaps it would have been better for us to have 
said child garden Skt the beginning; but the German term 
suggests ?yoebeVs (ih'ild garden, and, restricted to /tw, it 
is a distinctive appellation excluding the school. School 
is a Greek word, whose primitive meant emptiness; and 
the original conception of a frequenter of school was an 
empty vessel to be filled tip by the teacher; involving 
the prevailing idea of the school method. Now Froe- 
bel wished to publish a radically different method, not 



from outward inward, but from within outward. He 
wanted to produce growth simply, at this early age, and 
to have the child looked at, not as an emptiness to be 
filled up, but as a germ to be brought out, and f reel}'' ap- 
propriate what it feels to be an instrumentality for its 
conscious powers. His idea of the child was the same 
as Wordsworth's — as absolutely living in God in the 
beginning, and "trailing clouds of glory" as it comes 
upon the shores of mortal being, in order to gain indi- 
vidual consciousness of personality, by action upon na- 
ture, which reacts. 

Wordsworth strongly states the reaction, when he 
says, "The homely nurse does all she can to make her 
foster child, her inmate man, forget the glories he hath 
known, and that imperial palace whence he came;'' 
and this "with something of the mother's mind, and no 
unworthy aim;'' for the aim is nothing less than to 
gain consciousness of individual, free personality, the 
sense of "life in himself." which Jesus of Nazareth says 
the Father gives his Son, who is the humanity that Je- 
sus represents in ideal perfection.' It is for this great 
purpose that the little "child, amongst its new-born 
blisses," shapes, "by himself, with newly learned art," 
his ^humorous stage,' with all the persons down to 
palsied age, that Life brings with her in her equipage." 
Hence that magnificent apostrophe to the child, "An 
Eye among the blind, that, deaf and silent, reads the 
Eternal deep, haunted forever by the Eternal Mind," 
"glorious in the might of heaven-born freedom," "Mov- 
ing, about in worlds not realized," with "affections" 
and "shadowy recollections," which are "the fountain 
light of all our day," "a master light of all our seeing." 

When Froebel, having elaborated his wisdom into 
practical form, through twenty -three years of careful 
observation and experimenting, at last realized, in 1840 
w'hat we call a Kindergarten, he consulted with a 
friend as to a name to give it, which should discrimi- 
nate it from the school, and at once suggest its method; 
and at last he exclaimed, "I have it. Kindergarten!" 

In a garden there is growth, spontaneous growth. The 
gardener cannot grow for his plants. He must rever- 
ently wait and worship, after having arranged condi- 
tions; he cannot force, without producing an apparent 
improvement at the expense of the reproductive principle. 
What a happy, expressive analag, therefore, was the 
flower garden for the child garden. The word Kinder- 
garten will weary only the ear that does not under- 
stand it; and ^;ou see therefore that the phrase kinder- 
garten-school is just the thought-killer. Kindergarten 
and school express opposite methods and aims. Kin- 
dergarten implies free growth, under culture, a respect- 
ful reverent culture, which in all cases is a working with 
God, who leaves, as it were, part of his work undone, 
that we may have the felicity of creative work, which 
is always high art, whether horticulture or mentis cul- 
ture, or plastic, or pictorial. No, we cannot give up 
the word Kindergarten, for a new word is necessary to 
express a new thing, and I do not know why we should 
not go to the German for the word, as well as to the Lat- 
in for horticulture. The mind is cosmopolitan in its 
scope, and as the human race is more and more deveL 
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oped, it will appropriate the productions of ttie mind 
of all nations, and it is the very genius of the English 
language to do so, and its ' potpourri character is its 
grandest feature. Froebel looked forward to iho full 
development of his Kindergarten in America, the prin- 
ciple of it being just the principle of the American na- 
tionality, freedom to discover and obey law, ad infini- 
tum, — Elizabeth F. Peabody. 



ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. By Alfrrd H. Wklsh, A.M. S. C. Griggs & 

Company, ChicHgo. 

This New Geometry, for a High School or College text-book, 
seems to us, after a careful examination, to be almost without a 
rival. The definitions, which are exceedingly clear, are intro- 
ducec only as they are demanded for immediate use. Through- 
out, especially in the earlie chapters, questions are a^ked with a 
view to giving the student a clfear idea of the essential steps in 
the demonstration, assisting his memory, ami cultivating precision, 
as well as independence, of thought and expression. 

Occasionly, in the first stages the same theorem is required to 
be demonstrated from a figure differently lettered, unlettered, 
or differently placed. It ifi certainly beneficial to the student to 
see the truths of science put in different lights. 

The Reduclioad Absurdum^ which to the mere beginner is a 'stum- 
bling* block and 'foolishness', is deferred until suflficient strength 
has been acquired in the use of the direct method. 

The diagrams are large and distinct, and are so placed a« to 
enable the student readily to refer to them at every step. The 
mechanical work on this book, the paper, typography, binding etc 
is a credit to the Publishers. Send to S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago 
for a sample copy. 

Praqtioal Business Edaoatipn.. 

The subject of practical business education is an important one. 
There is a demand" among merchants,, corporations, and business 
and professional mengeherally for assistants who are not good book- 
keepers and clerks alone but intelligent scholar^ as well. One of 
the first thoughts that strike a person in reading of a Commercial 
College, is that it is a place from which /^;«w^% are turned out. But 
business men know that good penmanship cannot cover up bad 
grammar and faulty orthography. We see many well written and 
finely flourished letters which surprise us by their awkwardness of 
composition, ridiculous spelling and bad gramma/. The winters 
of these letters we would say are worthless for business, and yet 
many such are turned out yearly from so called business coUegfs 
which really do more harm than good. 

We are glad we have in this city a college for practical business 
instruction that is founded upon the principle, that a true business 
education must be built uj)0n sound scholarship as a basis; that a 
business man must be a well rounded, intelligent i^an ar well as a 
penman or book-keeper. 

Three years ago, in coiiiprliance with the request and earnest solic- 
itation of a large number of the citizens of Indianapolis, Col.. W, 
W. Granger, one of the oldest business educators in the United 
States and also a practical business man, was induced to open his 
college in this city. Since its organization here it has met with un- 
usual .succes.s and is strongly endorsed by the mosV influential bVis- 
iness men and prominent educators. Its course of siudy is com- 
plete, being so arranged as to most fully meet the wants of those 
who desire to secure- a thorough, practical, busincHS education. Npt 
only does this college contain a thorough and practical business 
course in double-entry book-keeping and its auxiliary branches, 
but in connection, therewith there is a practical English training 
school. Students who attend ihis college also have the advantage 
of a thorough course of lectures on commercial law, business law^s 
and customs, banks and banking, and other kindred subjects that 
will best assist the student in preparing himself to successfully en- 
ter the business arena of life. 

The school now presents a busy "bte-hive" appearance, having 
129 pupils enrolled. The present rooms are crowded and there is 
every ipdication of prosperity. 



^fftijtaT- 



The CoTinty Boaird of Education— Text-Books- 

[Frord th« new edition of the School Law now in preparation by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instmction.*} 

4436. COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 8. The 
County Stiperintendent and the Trustees of tiie town- 
ships, and the Chairman of the School Trustees ot each 
town and city of the county shall constitute a County 
Board of Education. Said "board shall meet semi-annu- 
ally at the office of the County Superintendent on the 
first days of May and September Sunless the said days 
,be Sunday, and if so on the day following'), a majority of 
whom shall constitute a quorum. The County Super- 
intendent shall preside at the meeting, of the Board, 
shall be allowed to vote on all questions as other mem- 
bers of the same are allowed to vote. Said Board shall 
consider the general wants and needs of the schools 
and school property of which they have charge, and 
all matters relating to the purchase of school furniture, 
books, maps, charts, etc. The change ot text-books, 
except cities, and the care and management of town- 
ship libraries, shall be determined by such Board, 
and each township shall conform as nearly as practic- • 
able to its action; but no text-book hereafter adopted 
by the County Board shair be changed within six years 
from the date of such adoption, except by unanimous 
vote of all the members of such Board: Provided, That 
any text-book heretofore adopted by the County 
Board of Education shall not be changed within three 
years from the date of its adoption. 

1. ADJOURNED, NOT CALLED MEETINGS, The law pro- 
vidcs for the assembling of the county board semi-annually on the 
first days of May and September. The board having met on the 
first day of September they would have a right to adjourn from 
day to day until the business before thera was completed. But if 
they have adjourned sine die, they would not have a right to meet 
any more until the'ist day of May. — Wool/en^ Atty. Gen, 

I think this opinion properly states the law on the subject, (State 
V. Harrison, 67 Ind., 71;. Sackett v. Slate, 74 Ind., i^\.)^Hord, 
Atty, Gen. 

It is my opinion, after a careful examination of the law, that 
ilieX^ouuty Board can only adopt text-books on the days fixed by 
law in May and September, or at an adjourned meeting from either 
of the above. There is no authority for' called meetings. — Bloss 
Supt, 

2, QUORUM, COURSE OF STUDY, RULES AND REGU- 
LATIONS, RECORD, etc. In the absence of the County Superin- 
tendent the board may appoint one of it members president pro tem. 
No action can be taken by the board unless a majority of all the 
members are present. If such majority be present at any meeting 
the board may take legal action upon suital)le questions by a ma- 
jority vote of those present; but some questions require a majority 
vote, and others a unanimous vote, of all the members of the board. 

The board may adopt a course of study fcr,the district schools, 
a'nd rules and regulations for the government thereof, but it should 
not attempt to make rules for -the schools of towns and cities. 

It is very important that school officers and county boards 
should make a careful record of their proceedings. If a board 
takes any legal action, and fails 10 record it or makes an incorrect 
record, the record can be amended by order of the board at a sub- 
sequent meeting. A legal act is not necessarily void by reason of 
a failure to make a record of it; but if a question should arise as to 
the action of a board, evidence may be taken at a subsequent 
meeting outside the records, and a new record may be made in 
accordance with the fact as ascertained. — Smart, Supt, 

The County Board and trustees have the right to make each rules 
and regulations, according fo law, as will tend to promote the gen- 
eral good of the public schools, and it is the duty of teachers to 
carry out such rules in good faith.— .^/<7//, Supt, 
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3. ADOPTION BINDING UNLESS FRAUDULENT. It is 
the policy of the law to prohibit and prevent frequent changes of 
text-books,- prompted or promoted by improper motives, and to 
protect the public against unnecessary expense ; and, therefore, it 
provides that after the adoption of text-books there cannot be any 
change thereof within six years from the date of such adoption, ex- 
cept by unanimous vote of all members of said board. When the 
necessary text-books are fully ascertained and determined by the 
board, it is the duty of township officers to conform to its action 
until lawfully changed (State v School Directors, 74 Mo., 21,) un- 
less its action was secured by such unfairness and fraud as the 
courts upon proper consideration would deem a vitiation and nul- 
Ification of the proceedings. — Hord^ Atty, Gen. 

4. ADOPTION BINDING ON TOWNS. The wording of 
the statute on the adoption and change of text-books is defective 
Incorporated towns are not exempted from the control of the 
board, ns are cities, and yet are not expressly required to conform 
to its action. ' Sych a requirement was probably omitted uninten- 
tionally ; and it has uniformly been held to be the duty of trustees 
of towns to introduce the text-books adopted by the county board 
so far as it is practicable to do so. The action of the board in 
the matter of text-book^ is undoubtedly intended to be binding, 
not merely advisory. Trustees can require teachers to conform 

• thereto on penalty of dismissal ; but no means are provided 
for coercing trustees themselves, except by mandate of the 
court. — Holcombe^ Supt, 

5. ADOPTED BOOKS MUST BE USED. When the board 
has adopted a list of text-books they become the legal books 
of the schools, and as such they should receive the support 
of all who are charged with the execution of the law. A trustee 
has no right to introduce, nor a teacher to teach, any others. 
A refusal by a teacher to use the books adopted would be insubor- 
dination, and would show unfitness to teach, for one who will not 
obey the laws under which he is employed ought not to be a teacher 
of youth. He should be dismissed and his license revoked. It is 
not 10 be presumed that a district or township will refuse to obey 
the. law. Should a school officer or teacher so refuse, he may be 
compelled to obey by application to the court. — Wbolien, Atty^ Gen, 

6. PRACTICAKLE CONFORMITY. The trustees of town- 



ships and towns must introduce such books as have been adopted, 
so far as it is practicable to do so. While having a due regard 
to the welfare of the children and to economy, they must endeavor 
to secure permanency and uniformity, the results aimed at in the 
law. While the discretion allowed these officers may permit them 
temporarily to delay introducing a book adopted by the board, it 
does not authorize them to change the books used in the KhooLs, 
and introduce others not adopted by the board. — Smarts SupL 

7. CHANGE REQUIRES UNANIMITY. The change of 
text-books is not completed till a substitute is adopted for the one 
discarded. Therefore the unanimity of the hoard must he secured 
throughout all the proceedings of the change. Properly, the ques- 
tion ought to be put in such a form that it can be decided by voting 

once; as, Resohed^ That 's Reader be substituted for 

's" But if the question should be divided, each part of 

it must be carried by a unanimous vote. — Holcomite^ Supt, 

8. ADOPTION FOR THE FUTURE. While there seems to be 
no law directly prohibiting a county board from making an adop- 
tion of text-b )oks to take effect six months or a year in the future, 
on the expiration of a previous adoption, yet such action would be 
highly objectionable and contrary to the intention of the law. The 
composition of the board might be greatly changed before the end 
of six months, or, if not changed circumstances might have arisen 
that would make a change of policy desirable. Indeed, there is se- 
rious doubt of the binding force of an adoption of books before the 
cessity for it has arisen-^that is, before the expin.tion of the previ- 
ous adoption. — Hokombe, Supt, 

9. CHANGE OF EDITION. Whether the change from one 
edition of a text-book to another by the same author is such a change 
as a prohibited by law, depends, upon circumstances. The intent 
of the law is to save the patrons from the expense involved in fre- 
quent changes of books. If the new edition is so little different 
from the old that both can be used together, and those children who 
are supplied with the old need not purchase the new, the new edi- 
tor may be adopted for the benefit of those who have to purchase 
for the first time. If the adoption of the new editor should neces- 
sitate the disuse of the books already on hand, it would be 
illegal. — Holcombe^ Supt. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a OOOD OTCELOPEDZA ^or READY REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CTCLOPJBDIA for the use of PUPILS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a OOOD CTOLOPEDIA ^o encourage STUDY at HOME. 



The People's Cyclopedia 



Universal KNO^VLEDGE, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

XT CONTAINS 

Th« History of all Nations and Countries, Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine, ArclkiteGtnre, Agriculture, and Horticaltnre, 

Biography of every Distinguished Person, Natural History and Botany, Municipal. Ciril ana International Law, 

Geography, Kxploration, and Travels, Chemistry, Philoeophy, and Astronomy, Kngineerlng, Mechanism, and Mechanics, 

Governments, Education, and Religion, Geologv, Zoology, and Mineralogy, Biblical Literature and Ecclesiastical History. 

Literature of all Ages, The Cities and Towns of the World, kc. 

The whole brought down to the year 1883, illustrate With Maps and Diagrams, and 6,000 Sngraviagi, and containing 68,000 Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
per Boyal OcUvo Volumes of over 700 pages each. 

t0r The most Popular Cyclopedia for the Home, the Library, the School, the Once. The most Practical in Information. The most Convenient for USK. The 
most Recent in Publication. t0r It will not cost you anything to examine Into the MERITS of this, the greatest work of the age. We are supplying 
schools sll over the country. They cannot afford to be without it. Every Teacher should have it on his desk, for it furnishes an immense fund of informatloa 
not obtainable in any other orm. Send for sample pages and particnlars : Address- ^... 

^. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Xnd. 
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AND ENGLISH ACADEMY, 
nrDIAHAPOLIS, DTD., 

MHB OLDEST, the LABGIST, the BEST, tlie KOST 
1 POPULAR BUSINESS OOLLBOB IN THB WEST. 
It ii etrongly endoned by eoUd buineei men, distin- 
foiehed edneaton, and by the preas. Inttmetioa 
ciTen indlTidnally. Gompetency gnaranteed. 
Bead for i;atalofiM. W. W. QBAMan 4 Go. 



A 



MoSbana Bell Foxinclry 

Manufactare those celebrated Bftl't 
and CMmtt for ChuroliM, Tower 
Clocks, &0. Prices and caUlogues 
sent tne. Addrees 
H. McSrahk ft Co., Baltimore, Md. 





L Theee funoue 8t«el I'vnn com- 
|lj[u« the QpeaUia qujLjjUee of 
llCluiticltjrDiinbmtj aud raci 
l^wHft QulU urtiDa, and nrp 
■nijit'd to fill style A of writlii^, 
Far £jLiQ fjvuryTFtiepeL 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., N. Y 



ISitllettANDSftelft 

By George K. Williams, 

Illastrated by Edwin Forbes, the great pictorial war 
correspondent, is selling at the rate of 

1000 Copies Per Week. 

Write for circulars to 

J. M OLCOTT, 

Indianapolis. 



T-A.ICE3 TUBS 

C INCINNATI, H AMILTON 

nmK R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE N0BTHWE8T. 

Oxford, — Connersvillb, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

TXKKK HaUTK, YaXDALLA, MATTOOlf, 

ST. IjOTTIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

6E0. S. 6RISC0II, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

OenM Sap*t, Oen'l Ticket Agt. 




48oUd Daily Trains (each way) Between Gincin- 
naU and St. Looia. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Beta'een Gincin 
nati and LonlsTiUe. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Loui 
ft LouisrUto. 

ONLT TEN HOUBS TIME BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI b^ ST. LOUIS 

or Sl\ LOUISA LOUISVILLE, 
FOUB HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI db LOUISVILLE. 
The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 
ST LOUIS & CINCINNATI, 

93r Ask for tickets ria 0. ft M. Ballway. For sal* 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North 
and South. W.W. PEABODT,Gen*lSup*t. 

W. B. SH ATTUC, OenU Pasf . Agt. 

69 ITeft Fourth StreM, CHtdnnaH. 



OHTHI 



J. M. & L Rail Eoad. 

Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. ICobile and 

"Neyr Orleans. 

It 18 obriously to the adrantage of paseengera go- 
ing South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The faidUtles offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegant Parlor 
Gars run between Chicago and LouTsviUe daily 
without change. 

Through Ooaobes and Pullman Sleeping 
care between St. Louis and LoulsYiUe daily. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the -Jeff" and they will answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable.*' 

For Information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. B. DEKING, Ass't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oflloe Vandalia Building one Square West 
of Union Depot. 

B. W. McKBNNA. Supt, Lonisrille, Ky. 
B. A. FORD, GenM Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



TRAININO SCHQOI. 

KINDEROARTNERS, 

Under Miss Alice Ghapin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 15, 1883, at the In 
dianapolls Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of Joining the class should 
see Miss Ghapin before that time. She will be at 345 N. Penn. St., on and after 
September 1. 



B. F. 



ISob^s 9nd Stationery t 

Snatai^ina, fzintina^ cnuuna^ cDindtna. 



V'A.XiI^ARA.ISO. IliTi:). 



JUST READY, A CHAHMING BOOK FOR READING CLASSES OK HOME LIBRARIES. 



#il ^citairiil 14lM€)r|| ^^iida3r.-§f 



Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of "A Geographical Reader," **Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 

The immediate snccess of the * 'Geographical Beader,*^ by the sama author, has proved that books of this kind, prepared by so capable and discriminating 
an instructor as Proressor Johonnot, meet with great faror and accomplish the best results. Stories of AniniiiU have an enpocial charm fur .young people, 
and the pupiPs interest will never (lug when he is provided with reading-matter of the kind. His mind is stored with useful and instrucilve facts, and his progress 
in acquiring the nbility to read well is Accelerated by the greater stiniulatloii given to his mental faculties. 

The natural History Reader Is a clasHified collection of anecdotes and Interoflting descriptions in the field of natural history of a very attractive and entertain- 
ing character, all from well-known writers and authors. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the book. ^ 

A Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of tl.OO 



D. APPLETON & go., Publishere, 



New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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HUNTERS'- 




For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

' Something to keep little folks busy. "Profitable employment 
for little fingers during school hours. 

>i EYEBY CHILD CAW STTTDY ITS LESSON )»?- 



% 



TESTIMONIALS. 



Lkkakon, lud., June 21, 1883^ 
Frieud Huut<T c-rThe Alphitbtt CanW ©uiible Uj|jj,youiigeut pupllt %o ftudy. "No 
uchool material is inoreuueful. D. D. BLAKE^IaK, fiup^t/ 

Danville, Intl., June 21, 1883. 
Prof. D. E. Hunter, Washington, lud. :— I have introduced your Aipliifbet 
Cards to hundreds of teacheMS, and do not know of a single caseof dlssutinfactioii. 
I consliler some such cards invaluable to th« primary teacher. 
Very Truly, 

A. KATE HURON, 
Teacher of Training Class, C!eutral Normal College. 
.WAftHi.TOTON, Ind., June 26, 1883. 
I have used Hunter's Alphabet Cards, or ••Spelling for Fun," in the School 
Room for three years, and find tl^am inv«^nftbl6 in keeping the little ones qnlet 
and aiding them in preparing their lessons. My pupils take unbounded interest 
in the exercises and are able to make promotion to the first reader much sooner 
vrltb than without the cards. ALICE C. EVANS. 

Teacher Primary Schools. 
A box contains 200 large lower case letters (10 A font), printed 
on heavy six ply card board, four colors, suitable for children to 
use at ihoir desks or at the recitation. 

9i^ Price 25 cents per box sent by mail, 
supplied at ^2.00 per dozen, "^a 

D. E. HUNTER. 
WJSHIJVGTOJV, 
Daviess Co. 



Schools 



Ind. 



THEO. 



^mmmms 



A CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

m 

Kverv Instrument we sell must prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. . . ; ^ 

<'ttll and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



TBAIUINC SCttOOi 



^FOE — 



KINDBRGARTNERS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIAN-A. 



Mr. and Mrs. Mailman's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, October 
8th, at La Porte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 

La Porte, Ind 

Iildianapolis ^emmary, 

€1 School oj t\%^^ oubct/ ^z ijotm^ tDotnC'H. 




It offers a full course of study for graduation. 
It is prepared with the best of instructors and appliances for the 
pursuit of special courses in 

PAINTIHO, SKETCHING. & WOOD CAEVIHO, 

Vocal Music, Instrumeiital Music, 

-ELOCUTION,- -LITEEATUEE,- 

French, Oerman, Latin, Greek, and Natural Sciences. 

Send for Catalogue. Address, 

Elf F. Brown, or 

Junius B. Roberts, Principals. 

343 & 345 N. Pennsylvania St,, 

Indianapolis, Ind* 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

(THSTTRPASSED — Inall tlie Essentiala of Good Readers, 

In Mechanioal Execution, 

In Gradation, 

180 HiliTTSTIULTIOlfS* (*^ °^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil painiings.'^ade especi- 
ally for this scries by PKTEK MOKAN, ALICE BARBER. S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER. STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, CARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on TinUd Paper. 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
moderf^ tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as 'beaming to read/' with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modem ' ^variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely dis^ise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be po question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropi lateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradual inagase of the vocahdary^ which 
oticwed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phanic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speaJc for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. ■ 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of ;?i.5o. This 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ icvS^'lilvsm i<^« %lT^uUir§ and f ala^ogii^. 
E. H. BUTIaZSR A CO.. Publishers^ 



nrDIANA AGSNT, J, 



M, TOWERS, I 

IxtfttuotU IikdL J 



18 SoutL Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
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—Patent— 

RAWING 

TABLET 



The fact that this is the only System of Drawing which has given entire satis- 
fiftction in the Public Schools, has gained for It not onlya national bnt a world- 
wide reputation. It is already in general uae in all parts of the country. In a 
number of the States its use is practically uniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal. Tb<) Forbriger system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 

OTer all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a| long and successful experience in 
teaching and superrising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with uniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

8. The exercises are practical and useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a Aiil elementary course in Stigmographic, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

6. The Dictation Exercises give pupils practical training in interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense Is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than the corresponding i)ook of any other 
Series- 

7. They are convenient In siie and form. The diflferent sheets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner which makes It impossible for the pupil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty Is thus secured and the 
pupil's interest constantly maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive guides to 

the exercises of each Tublet, but are also very convenient Hand Books on 

the subject of Drawing, are nirnlshed to teachers free of charge. 

No, I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz - $2.oo 

No. 5, 6, 7, 8, '* '* «« »i . 3.00 

Address J, M.^Olcott, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, * 



Wanted. — Three educated ladies to travel. Fare 
paid. Salary to depend on ability to do the work. 
References required. Send home address, street and 
number, as our representative may call. 

J. M. Olcott, 
22 South Penn. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

w^i A popular account of the Heroes and Adventurers, 

IWf C\XY\ Q n r*^ *ho by their Valor and War-craft beat back the 
JL^ V/ ill d 1 1 W V Savages from the borders of civilizatlon,and gave the 

American forests to the plow and the sickle. 
By A. L.MASON, A. rf^ 1 ,^j^ 

with an introduction 2iT I X*^€Y(^r\'\7 nw 
by Dr. J. C. Uidpath, ID X 1 dJiCLl V " *\ 
1,000 pp. 100 magnificent O J ^-""^^ 

illustrations. Specimen pp. y^ • Y * /^ 

sent free. Agents Wanted. I^1/^t^#^^f* I 1 T^ 

Indianapolis, L iVJilwC/i J.^ii^« 

ludtauii. 



J. 1. Oioott, 



THE IMFEEIAI EIOHWAT. 

The best subscription book published. **It contains more solid sense to tae 
square Inch than any other book published.*' If yon want to make money, don't 
UM to^take an agency for this book. Addrt>ss 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Wotttati ^""^ T'etniteraticet 

BT i FRANCES S. WILLARD ynu'r or the 

"W^, a. T. TJ- 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and In the uuble work done by the women of our country will make the de- 
mand for this book nnprecodented. Every member of a temperance ordf*r, every 
one who has the welfore of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. Expensiyely bound, 33 (UU-page illustrations, price $2.60. 

J. M*OLOOTT, Xndianavolis."^ 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



xinounoei^aexits. 



The I.ATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

— o-o 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Senes. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL 'HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new'matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGTJFFBY'S REVISED READERS k SPELIiBRS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITES GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN AirrWERP, BRAGG Sc CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of the Mannfaotnren Themselves all Tou Need 
fo r an Ontfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the «• TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 
f|n» Aim was to make tbe best Desk 
11 Ur Ulttl In the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"One SUUIton of tftede ^e^fid iw 

^i H -^^- -- --■ of onr own make, with the best Edinburgh imprint; un- 
Vr JLO DCS eaualed in beauty and strength. We make them 2, 6, 6, 8, 
22,18, and dXi inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

The Best Eraser Ever.Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Croyon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price J^i.50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews* New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes the place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS b CO., 

.195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
^ S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St, Indianapolis, Ind. 




Popular Lectures. 

FOE SCHOOL AND LITEKAEY SOCIETIES 
BY 

Eli F. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 



-per- 



BOEDBE LIFE DUEING THE EEBELLION- 

sonal reminiscenses of the speaker. 
EMINENT WOMEN— an inspiration for students. 
ALCOHOL: ITS EFFECTS ON BODY AND 

MIND — ^a scientific discourse. 
EELATIONS OF MODEEN SCIENCE TO EE- 

LIGION. 

For terms address 

Eli F. Brown, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Perry & Co. 

Steel Pens. 

iV Samples and prices of School Pen* sent on application .*Vll 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

8ol« agents for the United Stotes. }. liTEj"W ITOR^C 
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Cholora caused 240 deaths in one week at Mecca. 

Count Von Kedern, Grand Chamberlain to Emperor 
William is dead. 

Normandy rejoices this Autumn in the greatest ap- 
ple crop ever known. 

The greater portion of Port Costa, California, has 
been deptroyed by fire. 

It is reported that an early settlement of the difficul- 
ties in Madagascar may be expected. 

The students at 8t. Andrew's University propose the 
name of United States Minister Lowel for the rector 
ship. 

Gustavo Dore's statue of the late Alexander Dumas, 
in the Place Malesherbes, Paris, was unveiled on Sun- 
day last. 

The new Governor Ceneral of Canada (Marquis of 
Lansdowne) has received several letters threatening 
him with death. 

On Sunday aflernoon a fearful tornado swept across 
Greene county, Missouri, destroying the towns of 
Brookline and Republic, many lives bdnglost. 

The aggressive Chinese policy of the French admin- 
istration meets with stout resistance from the more 
conservative members of the French chambers. 

The Iowa State Teacher's A.ssociation will meet at 
Des Moines, December 26, 27, 28, 1883. The meeting 
promises to be one of much interest. The programme 
is full. 

Twelve brigands captured the Duke of Castellmare 
on Sunday last at Trapani, a seaport town of Sicily, 
about fifty miles west ^f Palermo. The brigands de- 
mand a high ransom for the body of their prisoner. 

Yera Philapora recently arrested at Kharkoff proves 
to be the actual head of the Nihilist Executive Commit- 
tee. It appears that the Nihilists of Russia are broken 
into scattered groups, working independently. Their 
forces are weak. 



Writers for the New Orleans papers claim that there 
are sections in the South where tea-growing could be 
profitably carried on, and they urge that the Cotton 
Centennial Exposition shall be made an occasion for 
bringing this subject before the people. 

The first of the celebrations in Cincinnati commemo- 
rating the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Luther, took place in Music Hall yesterday aflernoon. 
There were four thousand people present. A chorus 
of two hundred and fifly voices sang some jubilee 
hymns. 

A despatch from Paris says that it is rumored that 
Princess Alie, eldest daughter of Comte de Paris, will 
shortly be married to the Grand Duke Alexia of Eussia. 
The Czar's advisers favor the Union, thinking it will 
facilitate the restoration of the Orleanists, and an alli- 
ance between France and Russia. 

The grand jury at Kingston Canada, a few days since 
refused to hear the testimony of an agnostic on the 
ground of his disbelief* The agnostics of Montreal are 
making a strong effort to have the word ofa free-think- 
er placed upon legal equality with that of believers. 
As yet the courts are against them. 

Dispatches from Turin. report that Mr. Kossouth is 
dying. The Hungarian patriot has passed his eighty- 
first year, and has been breaking down physically for 
some time. He has lived for over twenty years in the 
strictest privacy, devoting himself chiefly to scientific 
studies. His physicans say his death may occur at any 
moment. 

Despatches from Paris state that, Marquis Tseng 
stated if the French (chamber should vote credits for 
the Tonquin Expedition so large as to indicate an in- 
tention to make war, China would respond by taking 
military measures. He thought either Tricon's tele- 
gram had been misinterpreted, or he had been ordered 
to concoct it. No revolution was feared at Pekin. 
There might be hostility to the French in several open 
ports in the South, but the Chinese garrisons would 
maintain order. The Black Flags in Tonquin number- 
ed 11,000, and they had many reserves on Upper Eed 
River. They did not live by rapine, but were paid by 
the King at Hue. Commissioner Harmand had no in- 
fluence in Annam. The Hue treaty was unimportant. 
China was on excellent terms with the King of Annam. 
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Drawing- 

Tho spreading recognition of drawing as an element 
of education, is one araongst raany signs ol the more 
rational views on mental culture now beginning to 
prevail. Teachers are at length, adopting the course 
which nature has for ages been pressing upon their 
notice. — Herbert Spencer. 

Good Teachers Should be Eetained. 

• Good teachers should be employed and retained as long 
as possible. The best organization, classification and 
external equipment of schools cannot produce good 
results without good teachers. The practice of employ- 
ing more boys and girls to teach because they arc 
cheap, in prcfei-ence to teachers of experience and 
ability at a higher price, cannot be too stronaly con- 
demned. The people ot Ohio in this day are not so 
poor as to require the practice of sucli economy in 
reference to an interest of such importance. Nor is 
the prevailing practice of frequent change^ of teachers 
any more praiseworthy. Greater permanence of em- 
ployment and better pay would keep many good 
teachers in the work, who, as things now go, become 
disgusted and turn to other occupations. — Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly. 

The Hard-Working Teacher in Demand. 

After all, great advances have been made in public 
sentiment in this matter of a teachers tenure of office 
during the last ten years. There is less demand for 
expensive and showy school-buildings, and more for 
skilled labor in the school room. An honest, hard- 
working teacher, if he attends strictly to the business, 
finds it less difficult to rise above the baneful influence 
of local politics. Such a man is always in demand, 
even if he finds it impos^sible to settle permanently in 
any one place. There is no reason why teaching 
should not become in due time a profession of equal 
footing with that of law, theology, or engineering. 
That its claims as such will become generally recog- 
nized, we have no doubt. Even now the drift of pub- 
lic opinion is in this direction. — A. F. BlaisdelL M. D. 

It is Labor that Brings Pleasure- 
How shall we make the acquisition of knowledge 
pleasant, and at the .«ame time most profitable? Shall 
we ''make it eas}'" in order to do this? This is by no 
means necessary. There is a wjiy of making it easy 
and spoiling it. Too much teaching does this. Telling 
a thing takes all the "tuck" out of it. And we know 
it to be or:e of the fundamental ])(»ints in the doctrine 
of the Now education "never to tell a child anything 
that he can find out for himself" Telling deprives the 
child of the necessary exercise. In the exercise lies 
the ])leasure and the ])r()tiL; and I think it may safely 
be said that the.se two things as a rule, go together. 
This, thereiore, is one of the disiingiiishing character- 
istics of the new odncalion, and instead of relieving 
the j)upil ol'Iahor, it only incivasos it, and intensifies 
and niaki's it rllrctivr. hoth in <liscipline and in acMpii- 
sition -John (hi>irn. W'f.^/n'nqfon IK <\ 



What the Uni?ertititBs Need. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the chief Avants of the 
colleges are money and able professors. The leading 
Scotch seats of learning have always been very poor; 
but the students were recruited from the common peo- 
ple, and as they had their fortunes and careers to make 
they wepc assiduous in their studies. As a conse- 
quence, the graduates of the Scotch Universities have 
given the world many of the most brilliant lights. As 
compared with Oxford and Cambridge, where only rich 
students can matriculate, the advantage has been with 
the Scotch Universities with their poor endowments 
and their poorer students. Our own West Point gives 
an admirable training to its cadets. They are under 
the sternest discipline, but every subject is known 
down to the roots. Yet West Point costs the nation 
but a trifling sum compared with the splendid results 
and kind of officers it develops. What our colleges 
need, is not more money but higher aims, more thor- 
oughness, and, above all, enthusiasm among the 
students. — Ex. 

The Emotional in Edncation. 
The emotional element is the teacher's capacity to 
sympathize with his pupil. The successful teacher 
must have a genius for this. Success was duo to the 
driving force ot doing the pupil good, and to the 
indomitable purpose to interest, gain and hold the pu- 
pil's attention. Where would be all the intellectual, 
moral and christian culture of our large cities, if it 
were not for our public schools? Teachers are a power 
in the community, and must know that they exert a 
most important influence on the rising generation. To 
be so they must constantly cultivate tliemselves. They 
stop gi-owing if they master only the text books, and 
not the subject matter. If they grow they must be 
conscious of their control over their pupils. The pub- 
lic school system will keep its place and be crowned by 
public approbation if it justifies itself up to the point 
assigned to it. If it is mere mechanism, so much work, 
wages, class-room requirements, etc., it Avill die from 
its roots. The blame will be the teacher's, because of 
their failure to rise to the demand of their generation. 
— President Porter, Yale College. 

Now for the Remedy. 
In our higher schools, let us drop Latin and Greek, 
or at least take them out of our general course of 
studies and turn them over to the department of 
specialties in company with ancient and oriental liter- 
ature, hieroglyphics, catacombs, and other studies of 
either limited application or of reference to the dead 
past, and turn our chief attention to tho.se which refer 
to the present livii»g world. Instead of so much 
deriviation, algebra, geometry, Latin and (ireck, lot us 
have chemistry, geology, mintnalogy, agriculture in 
its various branches of horticulture and' viticulture — 
those living, practical studies wliich distinguish jireseiU 
I learning from' the ])asi. Let all languages except our 
I own, ancient or modern, be relegated to the university, 
I or be ])aid lor by those who wish to i)ursue them. Let 
j us have a national ediuiilion ada])te<i to this new civil- 
1 ization which is arising in the earth and this new gov- 
rrnsnrnl which we are [)ropiigaling on this continenl, 
I —f\ F VI Hilt, Col. .St,7fe yornhfl School . 
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Purposes of Recitation. 

CYBCd W. IIODOIN. 

(Fourth Paper.] 
Resides the instruction whicli the teacher gives directly and in- 
tentiomlly, and for which he is supposed to iinike special prepara- 
tion, he teaches also many things indirectly and unconsciously, by 
the force of his example and his character. He is no less respon- 
sible for the lessons imparted in this way than for those given di- 
rectly, and^he sen.se of the responsibility shoti Id direcc him in the 
formation of such habits, and such character as will exert an influ- 
ence for good, — silent but powerful, — on those with whom he comes 
in contact. 

The list of les-ions that may be taught in this way is almost un- 
limited. The following are some of the most important : 

CJurr/uiness. — Let the leacher enter the school-room with a face 
*'as long as the moral law," and he must expec*: a cloudy day; but 
let him bigiii the day with 

"A Hweet HQul -lifting cbeerfMlneas, 
Liko spriuK-timo of the year," 
and he will have sunshine. There is a contagion in a cheerful dis- 
position which the te:icher can send into many a dark home, where 
it will lift the lowering cl>ttds, and lighten heavy Iwirdens. 

NnUn^ss ami OrUar.—li the teacher is neat in his person, if he 
keeps his nails and his teeth clean, and his boots well polished ; if 
his ile>k is free from confusion, hi^ biackboards free from scrolls 
anJ ni»aniii^'leis marks ; if his clothes are clean and fit him well ; 
if hj his a pi ice for everything, and keeps everyihing in its place, 
he d'>es not need to say much to his school nbout neatness and order. 
On the contrary, however, if his own habits are slovenly, all his 
lecturing on the subject will go for naught. 

Poli/enfss. — Politeness includes all tho.se acts of civility and cour- 
tesy which make one person truly agreeable to another. It involves 
the treatment of every pe son with all the consideration that is due 
to one who is endoxved M-iih all the attributes of the ideal man or 
woman. The teacher rtiay deliver daily lectures on »he subject, or 
conduct recitations from the best text-books on "Morals and Man- 
ner.>," yet, if in his intercourse with his pupils he is morose, boor- 
ish, or clownish, his direct instruction will be outweighed by his 
example; hi? <7f/w;« will speak louder than his ttvn/j. But, if he 
gives respectful attention to the questions and recitations of his 
pupils, he teaches them politeness. If his movements about the 
room are quite dignified and graceful, he teaches politeness. If, 
when he sits he does not lounge ; if, when he walks he does not 
drag; if, when he standi he does not lop; if, when he speaks he 
do.es not drawl ; if, when he looks at his. pupils he «loes not scowl, , 
he teaches poliieness. The highest and best type of politeness is 
but the outward manifestation of genuine goodness of heart. If 
the teacher, therefore, be alrue gentleman or lady, the pupils will 
receive the most effective lessons in politeness without effort on his 
part or study on i heirs. 

Correctness of Speech' — A very larjge portion of our people do not 
use their mother tongue in its purity. Their enunciation and pro- 
nunciation are bad ; their sentences are fragmentary ; and their 
language is ungrammatical, and often ambiguous. In their speech 
there is much of slang and but little of clearness, force, or ele- 
gance. A reform is needed, and the leacher must give line upon 
line, and precept upon precept ; but these must be supported by a 
consistent example. 

IndttUry^ ttc.—\{ the te.icher is lazy; if he be habitually late in 
beginning school ; if he frequently omits part of the recitations; if 
he lounges abjut while out of school; he teaches habits of idle- 
ness nnd ihriflies.'. less. On the Cfjnirary, however, if he is active 
and energetic; if he begins and closes school on time; if he fills I 
every recit ition hour tnli ^y^ cheerful work; if out of school he en- 
gages in usjful employment, and proper recreation /// ptoyr times, I 
he teaches lesson> o[ industry, econoi#y, thrilt, regularity and I 
punctuality. 



Honesty nnd ln!e*![nlv. — The teacher, who, oil examination days, 
and in the presence of v si tors, calls on the brightest pupils to re- 
cite the most difficult points, and frames questions r)r the dull ones 
which they cannot fail to answei, is practicing deception, and his 
pupils will know it. If afterwards he finds them attemi)ting to de- 
ceive him, he ought to blame himself more than he does them. If 
he habitually avoids even the appearance of evil, and his pupils 
know him to he what he seems to be; if his promises are always 
kept; if he means what he says and says what he means; if he 
does not pretend to know more than he does, nor try to cover up 
his ignorance by subterfuges, he teaches honesty. If he is a person 
of incorruptible integrity and soundness of heart; if he is always 
loyal to his sen<:e of right; if his adhesion to his principles is so 
strong that nothing can break it ; if no motive is sufficiently pow- 
erful to move him from the straight line of duty, his pupils 
will see it; they will admire his character, and strive to imitate it. 
He will, whether they are conscious of it or not, be to them a con- 
stant model, and will mould their lives. Example is a most pow- 
erful teacher, and "Our lives in acts exemplnry, not only win our- 
selves good names, but do to others give matter for virtuous deeds." 
[ToNrLunKD.] 



School Sarroundings- 

[MItJ). .1. If. 9\MMIS, WAVKLANO, IND.] 

The daily a-socialions and surroundings of the children during 
the first i"cw years will determine whether principles of neutness, 
order, beauty and comfort shall be rules in life. The home life 
floes not always culiiv ite taste. It will not produce beautiful homes, 
or better kept yards, or farms, in the future. The school should do 
this work. Above all it should not undo what the home haj: done 
in the right direction. Notice the surroundings, which help to 
educate the children at the country school. The yard is treeless; 
weeds rank; the grass uncut; fences broken; shutters and glass shat- 
tered. The child should be rei)elled at first sight; if it is not, so 
much the worse for the chiM. There is no walk to the front door, 
and as we enter we note grimy marks around the knob. Wiihin 
are dirty paint, disfigured walls and a filthy floor. 'I'he stove is in 
an unsightly condition, the boai'ds contain scrajis of all th«» work of 
the past month mingled with scrawls by the children; cobwebs 
festoon the corners; dust axioms the neglected seats .Tud desks. 
The water pail is an island surroun'led by water. The sun glares 
through the uncurtained windows upon piciureless walls, iulensify- 
iug the sense of painful disorder within. The heat is suflbcating, 
the odors many and foul. In the midst of this scene, aad a part of 
it, sit untidy, unlovely children, with aimless dissatisfied faces. 
It is difficult to see how refined and cultured persons consent to 
spend weeks and months as teachers in such places, yet they .some- 
limes do, »nd consider this abominable state of things as a neces- 
sary accompaniment of school life. 

We bring Indian children from the camp of the west, to Carlisle, 
and surround ihcm with right influences, that the little savages 
may become civilized. For this j)urpobe it is deemed especially 
necessary to inculcate principUs of order, cleanliness and neatness; 
but we give our own children an environment which tends to un- 
civilize them. Are not our children worthy of as careful training 
as Indians ? How can we best instruct them ? Can we teach them 
not to mark iheir books when the walls are covered with scrib- 
blings and caricatures, and the seals are defaced by pencil and 
knife? Will they think it any harm for book covers to hang by 
threads, when shutters hang by a single hinge? Will they form 
habits of neatness in use of the slate, when the tocher is careless 
with respect to the board ? Can we expect a due regard for the 
rights of property, if the lockless school house is a lodging-place of 
tramps? 

The te.icher is not the oidy one responsible, but can remedy 
these evils to a great degree. The frequent change of teachers is a 
great obstacle, but he who »an metamorphose the yard and build- 
ing, will probably be retained for further effect on the children. Il 
will therefore j)ay to begin the ref.»rm thon<;h with but faint hope 
of realizing our ideal. Much can be done by speaking here and 
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there of the evils that 6xist and their remedy. Short and frequent 
talks to the children contrasting the present order with the ideal 
are most important and will do much. The teacher should be an 
example of neatness and order in all his own work. He may get 
older pupils, and perhaps, some parents to assist in the work of 
improvement. He must not fear hard work; must be willing to cut 
weeds, mend fences, hang gates and set trees. He might have a 
free planting day, each pupil planting a tree or shrub. A picnic 
dinner or appropriate literary exercises would add to its interest. 
If the teacher is a woman she can inspire the laiger boys lo swing 
the scythe and wield the hammer without setting the example. 
The girls can be interested in the care of flower>, the teacher se- 
lecting the seeds and directing the work. Flowers should be plant- 
ed, weeded or picked only by permission of the teacher. Vines 
should be planted before the windows until the trees are grown. 
If paint for the fences cannot be procured, whitewash will prove a 
good substitute, and if salt and lard be added, a durable one. One 
should not be afraid to spend a little of his own money for these 
laudable ends and should encourage the children lo bring their 
pennies for the same purposes. Walks should be provided, as they 
will save much sweeping, dust and worry. Ashes, boards, or gravel 
will do for these and a scraper on the door step will prove a great^ 
auxiliary. Curtain windows if possible.. If substantial hoUand 
cannot be had, dark paper will do. A brown curtain costs no more 
than a blue, but will more likely blend -with surrounding colors. 
Make the windows attractive in warm weather with plants or hang- 
ing baskets. Keep a clean blackboard and have nothing on it 
which is neither ornamental or useful. Erase all work the mo- 
ment it is done with. Having done all, attend to the persons of 
the scholars. In some cases the teacher will have to insist upon 
clean faces and clothing and combed hair, but unconsciously 

most children will chamelion-like, harmonize with their surround- 
ings. 
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How to Teach Percentage. 
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PRINCrPLES. 



1. Activity is a law of the mind's growth. 

2. The mind grows by its own activity. 

3. The idea, then the i^ord. 

4. The thought should be passed into act. 

5. The thing developed should be fixed in the understanding 
and in the memory by testing and drilling. 

METHOD — (THEORETICAL.) 

1. Known, partly known, unknown. 

2. The materials made known full) before being combined in 
processes. 

3. The class drilled and tested collectively, then individually. 

4. Economy of process and of time. 

METHOD — (practical.) 

/. Teiftts and Foitns, 

I. Development of the terms percent, percentage. 

a. Use one hundred sticks, beans, cards, etc. 

b. One stick is what part of the bundle? Three sticks? Seven 
sticks? Thirteen slicks? Thirty-five slicks? (Do not ask for five, 
ten, twenty, twenly-fi#e, etc., as these are aliquot parts and may 
be given as one-lwentielh, one-tenth, one fifth, etc., thus divert- 
ing attention from the idea of considering hy htinJretHhs. 

r. How are we reckoning or tsiimali:ig these sti* ks? As pmts of 
thi huNiile, How many in the bundle? By what named fraction 
arc these called? Can everything he considered as composed of 
huiwlredths? Ifwc aie reckoning things thus composed, how are 
we it'ckoning? By hundredths, 

J What term means a hundreil years? Captain over a huridftd 



soldiers? What was the hundredth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence called? What the hundredth part nf a dollar? 
Now arithmeticians use this term ''ceni" meaning hundredth ttr 
hundredths^ and another Latin word, unabbreviated, per^ mianing 
by, as a short way of saying *'by the hundredth," or "by the hun. 
dredths." 

e, Petcrntage\% the name of the process; how would you define it? 
Iht operation of estimating hy hundrtdtks. Five per cent, six per 
cent, seven per cent, then mean what? So fuany hwtdredtiis. Is 
perceniage then work in fractions? 

2. Fix the btise in the pupil's mind. 

How many hundredths make a whole? How many per iiiit 
make a who e? Five per cent means what? 'i'weniy-five per cent 
means what? What number of per cents in one-half of anything? 
In one fifth of it? In one-fotirth of it? In one-tenth of it? What 
is our base or basis that we are reckoning tozxkAfrvm all the time? 
One hundred per cent, 

3. Forms of expression. 

a. Business form. 5 per cent. 

b. Decimal form. 05. 

r. Word form, 5 ^, ' -'-' 

d. Fractional form, 5-100, . 

Pupils should be drilled thoroughly in translating each of these 
forms into the other, so that any one of them will represent precisely 
the same idea. 

JL Practice. 

1. Read decimals as per cents. Examples: .04, .004, .01-2, .105. 
.365, -5' -"-S* etc 

2. Read and write per cents as decimals. Examples, (to be 
read and written promptly): % per cent, 6 per cent, five-tenths per 
cent, ^ per cent, V^ per cent, 30 per cent, 20 ^ per cent, 120 
per cent, 250 per cent^ etc. 

3. Change common fractions to per cents, and vice versa. Ex- 
amples. 

}^ equals what per cent? 10 per cent equals what fraction? 

\^ ** •• per cent? 6 per cent »* ** " 

y^ •• «« percent? 40 per cent *' " " 

y^ " " percent? 12)^ per cent " 

l^ per cent " 

4. Give various per cents to be expressed in all the forms. Ex- 
amples; Thirty-keven and one-half per cent, equal .375, 37>i 
%, 37 % per cent, 37;^-ioo, etc. 

REMARKS. 

Time spent in thorough drill upon all the preceding work, is 
well spent. These are the materials the child is to use. He must 
be thoroughly acquainted with them, must know them fully in 
themselves, before be can use them intelligently and with facility 
in the development of the various processes into which they enter 
as elements. 

///. The Three Probiems. 

Percentage is work in fractions. There are but three problems 
in percentage withodt time^-one in 'which two factors are given 
to find the product, one in which the product and first factor are 
given to find the second, and one in which the product and second 
factor are given to find the first. These require for solution one or 
the other of the two fundamental operations — multiplication or 
division. The problems may be stated by way of comparison 
with ordinary work in fractions, as follows: 
To multiply a number by a fraction. 
To find a certain part of a number. 
To find a certain per cent of a number. 
'I'o find the amount \s to find more than one hundred per cent, to 
find the difference is to find less than one hundred per cent. 
Formuta — H multiplied by R per cent, equals P. 
To divide one 1 umber by another. * 
To find what part one number is of another. 
To find what per ctnt one number is of another. 
Formula — P divided by H equals R per cent. 

{To divide a number by a fraction. 
To find a number when a certain part of it is giveh'. 
To find a num'ber wht-n a certain per cent of it is given. 
Formula — V divided by R per cent equals B. 
R^ MARKS. 

It ^eem8 unnecessary to present examples here. The skillful 
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atid energetic teacher will not fail to see the drift of these com- 
parisons, or their importance for clearing up the processes in the 
minds of the pupils. 

In each and all of the operations in which simple percentage is 
applied, the pupil should be led to see that he is not using differ- 
ent problems from those presented above, but is only changing (he 
phraseology. When, therefore, a problem is assigned outside of 
the lexi-book, out of the usual form, or without stating under what 
head (brokerage, profit and loss, etc,) it falls, the pupil is not be- 
wildered, but refers back at once to the three general formula, one 
of which must apply. Which one, he must determine by thinking. 

The aim is this work is to use the text-book, and yet emancipate 
the pupil from its shackles. 
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EEaVntBMEVTS POB PKOFBSfllOVAL iJTD STATE 
LICEV6ES. 

Professional Licenses.-^II is ordored that per- 
sons who .have received two county Licenses of the 
first grade, in conformity with the State Superinten- 
dent's opinion on oonsecutive licenses, may bo admitted 
within one year of the expiration of the second of 
such licenses to an examination for an eight-years pro- 
fessional license, which shall comprise the subjects of 
elementary algebra, elements of physics, elements of 
botany, grammar, civil government, American litera- 
ture, and the science of teaching. Such examination 
shall be conducted by the county superintendents in 
the several counties, upon questions prepared by the 
State Board ; the manuscripts shall be sent to the 
board for gradation, an<l the certifi<»tes granted shall 
take effect upon the expiration of the thirty-six months 
licenses held by the persons receiving them. An ex- 
amination for eight-years' licenses shall be held in 
May, 1886, and annually thereafter. — Or(hr of State 
Board, Nov. 1, 1883. 



Statb or Life Licenses. — It is ordered that 
there shall be but one grade of State certificates of 
qualifications for teachers; and that these shall be 
granted to applicants who shall present satisfactory 
evidence of good moral xsbaracter, and of forty-eight 
months' successful experience in teaching (of which at 
least sixteen shall have been in Indiana), and shall 
pass a satisfactory examination in orthography, read- 
ing writing, arithmetic, geography, physical geography, 
English grammar, physiology, history and Constitution 
of the United States, general history, plane geometry, 
algebra, elements of physics, elements of zoology, 
elements of botany, English and American literature, 
rhetoric, moral science, and the science of teaching. 
Provided, that any person holding a valid ^profes- 
sional license' [4425-9] sball be granted a State certifi- 
cate on passing a satisfactory examination in plane 
geometry, elements of zoology, English and American 
literature, moral science, the science of teaching, gen- 
eral history, and rhetoric. Examinations for State 
certificates shall be held from time to time, as the num- 
ber of applicants may require. — Order of State Board, 
Nov, 1 1883. 



Conductod by Au€s Chapik, PriDcip»l of Indianapolis Training School. 

Let our youth dwell in a land of health, amid fair 
sights and sounds, and beauty. The effluence of fair 
work, will meet the sense like a breeze, and insensi- 
bly draw the soul even in childhood, into a harmony 
with beauty and reason. — Flato. 



"Goodness that scolds undoes itself. When we see 
as we do, a soul whose acts are all royal, graceful, pleas- 
ant as roses, — tliank God that such things can be and 
are, — nor turn sourly on the angel and say, * Crump is 
a better man with his grunting resistance to all his 
native devils.' " — R, W, Emerson, 



The Primary fact of human nature is the participa- 
tion of each in the life of all. Upon this depends all 
progress from barbarism toward civilization. The great 
practical lesson for the youth to learn is how to com- 
bine with his fellows, so as to aid and not hinder them. 
Each individual of the community must reinforce its 
result and not weaken it. Not only this, but each in- 
dividual must so act as to reinforce himself; the efforts 
of one moment, day or year, must be such as to com- 
bine with those of the next, and produce an aggregate 
result. The total of separate endeavors must be direct- 
ed to one focus, and days be reinforced by the years. 
This great lesson of combination with one's fellow- 
man by the individual man, and of particular moments 
of time into one grand result, is the one lesson of 
school discipline inculcated under ever so great a vari- 
ety of forms.— W. T. Harris. 



Mixed Grades in Country Schools. 

The teacher In the country with more classes than 
hours has my hearty sympathy. Her primary pupils 
have it too. In the morning exercises let some of the 
songs etc. suit the little ones. Let them recite first, 
standing, and make it mental gymnastics for them, 
keeping perfect order. If the lesson is in reading, 
write one word on the board and let them copy while 
the next class recite. Give them but a short time to* 
do it in, so they must work or fail. Take two minutes 
to look at their work. Let them make what pictures 
they please. Always let rest follow work, — the pendu- 
lum must always swing back. 

After Arithmetic let them have small round pieces of 
card board in the various colors with which to make their 
tables. After copying the lesson from the circles on the 
slate let them in what pretty ways they can find to 
lay the circles on the desks. Follow circles by squares 
one inch in diameter then give them the same squares 
cut from corner to corner. They will get many a les- 
son from them you have not time to teach. Do not 
let them sit listless, gazing with vacant eye at nothing. 
Mischief is much better for them. 

Time required,— cut out at home the circles or takebut- 
tons, cut out squares etc. from sheets of card board; 
put each kind in suitable boxes, — spool boxes are good; 
give each child her box. A nickel is a good thing to cut 
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Theory of Teaching. 

1. A teacher's daily preparation should be such that bis knowl- 
edge would be — 

(a) retuiy ; no hesitancy concerning any point. 

(b) accurate ; he should not teach error. 

(c) clear ; not misty, uncertain, doubtful. 

(d) comprehensive; enabling him to choose the proper mate- 
rials, to direct in the proper channels, and to leach at the 
proper times. 

(e) systematic ; any way is uo way. 

(f) Jresh ; the result of recent investigation, that '-his pupils 
may drink from a living fountain and not from a stagnant 
pooh" 

2. Whispering should not be allowed because it begets idleness 
and disorder ; it is a grievous interruption to the one ad- 
dressed, it distracts the attention, perhaps of others than 
those concerned ; there is no necessity for it, and it cann<*t 
well be used without it is abused. 

3. (a) A characteristic punishment is the usual or peculiar pun- 

ishment of a certain person, or in a certain school or local- 
ity; a.s, detaining aJter school hours. A characteristic 
punishment may be unjust ; as whipping on the hand, 
writing the same word 100 times, etc. 
(b) An arbitrary punishment is an unusual or strange punish- 
ment, generally unwarranted and ineffectual ; as, boxing 
the ears, public ironical abuse, elc. 

4. (n) A leading question is one intended to bring out the an- 

swer desired by th< questioner, and is improper because it 
shows that something is wrong somewhere, either on the 
part of the questioner or the one questioned. Weakness, 
and a desire to keep it hidden arc generally the points of 
wrong 

5. By bringing to the chikPs mind some hill of which he has 
or may have, a definite knowledge, and then Calling it a 
very little mountain ; at the same time both hill and 
mountain should be represented on the blackboard, with 
the proportionate figure of a man accompanying, each. 

Physiology. 

1. Bones grow — • 

(a) Interiorly, by blood circulating through them. 

(b) Exteriorly, from the periosteum. 

(c) In length, by addition to the ends. 

(d) In width, by addition to the edges. 

In each case the osseous tissue selects from the blood the 
material necessary for its growth. 

2. !iy contraction of a muscle is meant its shortening and con- 
sequent thickening. 

3. The difference in complexion in different pesons depends 
upon the amount of pigment, a coloring matter consisting 
of minute grains, and found in the deeper cells of the 
cuticle. 

4. Five inorganic substances important in building up the 
tissues of the body are, water, salt, iron, phosphate of 
lime, and sulphur ; others are phosphorous, magnesia, etc. 

5. In the j)hysiological action of alcohol, the first effect is 
stimulation, lasting but a short-time and followed by a de- 
pression of feeling that reaches the normal condition. 
During some temporary derangement aai artificial stimu- 
lant is sometimes beneficial If taken frequenily, it soon 
diminishes the activity of nutrition to the extent that a 
sufficient amount of nutritive material can not be assimi- 
lated. Some contend that alcohol is capable of being 
absorbed and taken into the blood, and that if it does not 
build up the organism, it obstructs the process of pulling 
down. We think its ])ulling-down power is wonderful. 



9. Carnivorous (flesh-eating) animals have very sharp iriegu- 

lar teeth, (canines), well suited to cutting or tearmg; herb- 
ivorous (vegelable-ealing) animals have no such teeth, but 
have well-developed molars suitable for crushing or grind- 
ing. Man has both canines and molars, a fact indicating 
that the design is (hat man's diet should ponsist of both 
flesh and vegetables. 

In the lobster and crab, shell-like teeth are found in the 
walls of the stomach. The cuttle fish has a kind of horny 
beak like that of a bird, lairds and turtles have beaks 
(horn-like developments of the skin); birds also have mus- 
cular gizzards, which with the aid of the stones swallowed, 
comprise a very good substitute for teeth. 

7. The proverb says * 'chatted food is half digested." Con- 
vivial mirth and good company enhance the enjoyments 
of the palate and.tabl?. Under such conditions the stom- 
ach does its wpilc nDbly Bacf without depression. But 
painful news, angry disputes, or anxieties drive away the 
sensation of hunger;_in fact, strpniJ emotions of any kind, 
be they from joy or fear, si>^eiid.ttie,wwfit.ot food. Peace- 
ful conditions of mind arej)i:y)diictive of the best appetites. 

8. The blood in the systemic veins and the pulmonic arteries 
is of a dark red color and in passing through the lungs 
effects a change ot gases, causing the color to change from 
a dark red to a bright or scariet red. The change of colors 
is regarded by roost scientists as a chemical one; the car- 
bonic acid is held iA solution, chiefly, in plasma, and is 
easily exhailed; llie oxygen takes its place with avidity 
and is not disengaged till assimilation is reached. 

Some contend that the change is a physical one — that car- 
bonic acid causes the cOrpu»>cles to assume a bi-convcx 
form, and 'that oxygen causes them to assume a bi-coocave 
form, and ?U3 this foi-m "reflects more ligbi ibey appear moare 
red,- the other foan, then, being that which will give 
the dark appearance. 

9. The diaphragm is a thin muscular partition, tendinous in 
the center, sejjarating the chest from the abdomen, and 
forming thfe floor of the thoracic cavity. It is the chief 
regulator of the capacity <K.the chest in rospiralion. Jn 
expiration, it i^lax(is contractiou.aud asceijds dome like, 
thus lessening the capacity; in insjp^jraiion, it cpntracts and 
assumes a plane-like position, thus enlarging .the capacity. 
The use of the diaphragm in breathing is more marked in 
men and children than in women. • 

10. The spinal cord. 

(a) transmits nervious impressions to the brain from various 
parts of tire .body. ' ; ■ 

(b) transmits menUl comajJUids from the brain to various, parts 
of the body. 

(c) acts as an in4ej>endent gieneratofr of nerve force, manifest- 
ed in motion, (^r reflex action. 

Arithmetic. 

1. (5-6X6-7X2S) le « (54X^'X9;4) ---i5-4,^*'---io^, Atis. 

2. i.728-i-i.2 -^1.44, Ajis*} th(ms<m(ts^^t€nihspTod\xix%imtkHedtM»^ 

96X16X12 , ^ *r> A . 

X4-25*^6r4 ; hence, $612, Ans. 
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4. iom.4 Iom.-f6.5m.-. 6.5m.— 33r(i.; lsq.m.X33X4~«32sq.in., 

sides; is<i.m.Xi<5X6.5- 65sq.m..ceiliBg; 132fiq.1n.-l- 65sq.m. 
-197sq.m.; 10 per cent of 197m." 19.7m.; 197m - 19.7 m. 
^I77.3m.: 3o<'ts.Xi77-3 -^^53-i9, Ans.' 

5. y^ bu. will feed 4 horses y^ day ; 

I «« «» " 32 " y^ " 

9 <* '* " 288 *' y^ '•' 

9 «t «♦ tt 96 ♦• I " 

9 " " " 480 " 1-5 •• 

9 »* <* " 160 ** 3-5 •* ; 160 horses. Ans. 

6. $1,200 {-(Int. of $1,200 at. 5 per yr.)— |i,26a; atnt. of $1; 

for 4 mo. at 5 per cent— ^61-60; ^1269 v $61-60.^1,239.34-1- 

hence, $1,239.34 | , Ans. 

7 «5Xi5Xi5 

ISX25 

8. 1- ar "—1 ; 1 -^i,oooXi-5Xi-5X'-5— 8, Ans. 

9. Here, 18:4^^ :: 175: X; X 43^V i hence, 43 ^.^fl), Ans. 

10. If 120 per cent - $1.08, 1 00 per cent - 90 cts., cost per bn. If 
150 ptr cent 331.05, lOO per cent- -$20.70, cost of as many 
bushels as the number of times 90 cts. it contains in $20.70, 
which is 23 times ; hence, 23 bu., Ans. 



9 ; hence, 9 ft. deep, Ans. 
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Spelling. 

Words may be divided into syllables to indicate the pro- 
nunciaiion or the derivation. 

De^'-pO, kflr, ad'-de-kong, vfz-a-ve'', fat,- -are respectively 
the pronunciation of depots corps, aid-de-camp^ vis^a^vts^ 
fate, 

Fi\>licking, trafficking^ and mimich'n^ are the present partic- 
iples o{ frolic^ tt iffic 7x.\\(\. mhnic\ the >tis inserted after c that 
the latter may not b* pronounced like s. 
We add es to form the plural oi some words ending in o pre- 
ceded by a consonant. There is no definite rule for form- 
ing the plural of words ending in o. 

Abbreviations are indicated by a period when the last of 
the word is omitted; sottietmus by an apostrophe when an 
iniermediate part of the word is omitted; as, ihoU. Sam, 
Bob, Phil, etc., are not to be considered as abbreviatons 
when they are in common use as names. 

Geography. 

A CHi>o in H point of land extending into the wnter ; as, Cape St. Boqne. 

A ptMiinaiila in a l>ody of land nearly surronnded by water ; as, Florida. 

Tlie piirHiiits that give riHo to citiuH aro mining, nianufat-turing, and 

trading; Citief* are likidy Co tcrow on level loiiitions on direct lined of 

route IwtwiHMi two iiu])ortant portioQH of the country ; near the junctiouH 

of two important milway linos; near thrifty nitnin($ difltrictK ; near good 

harborn; and at the jnnrtion of two navigable rivera; — all theee places 

are favorable to the growth of citieu, providing the climate l» salubriouB. 

Five gitat shipping portsofthe Unitoil StatcH are New Orleano, Now York, 

Churie^ton, I'hiludelphi*, and San Francisco. 

Five countrieH of South .\nierini liordering on the Atlantic Ocean are 

Venexuehi, Guiuuu, Brazil, Uniguav, und tito Argentine Itepublic. 

The AniaZim rinos in the Andeu Moiintaina, paHseii ejiatwardlf tirrough 

northern Bniicii, and lluwji into the .\tlaDtic Ocean, nie Parana riseiiiin 

Hi»uth Central Hra'/ll, paH.'»ei« southwardly by Paraguay, and through 

e:u4tern .\rgi*ntina, and tlowa Into the Rio de la Plata. 

The Black Sc«a is Bouth of KuH^ia ; the North Sea iB east of (Jreat Britain. 

The river of France liowiug into the Knglish Channel in the Seine ; the two 

flowing into the Bay of Biscay are the Loire and the Glronde. 

Two rivers ol Afriia flowing into the Atlantic Ocean are tlie Niger and 

the Congo. The <;nlf ^Bay) of Bengal is o»Ht of Hindoiitan. The Strait 

«»f llaUd Mandeb connectM the waterH of the Gulf of A<len with those of 

the Ked Sea. 

The two most extended mountain BystoniB of Africa are the Highlands of 

AbysHlnia ( I.^^KX) ft.) and the Atlas Mountalnfl, (12,»X)0 ft). Mt. Kenlaand 

KilimaiOaro are about IU,(KM) ft. high. 

Five tributaricH to the MtHsissippi Rivur are the Ohio, the MIhsouH, the 

Arkansiui, the Ued, and the llliuoia. 



Grammar. 

Gender in a distinction of nouns and pronouns with regard to sex ; the 
words denoting the gender oppo«ite to thot denoted by m.»WoU7, au/Aor, 
abbot, lamLlord^—are widower , aulhoresa^, abb^sa, ItauUOily. 
I'hc each other in reference to two oljectw, otherwise us*- olie another ; 
— H«4, Andrew and Helen lo^e ^fic/i 0<A«r— School chlldreu should resiMict 
one (mother. This di^itinct^on i« gradually going out of use, even with 
the be«t writers. Wftwter disregards it, Worcester sanctions ll. 
Ride, ro<le, riilden ; Ikj, whk, Wen; go, went, gone; become, Ixjcaroe, be- 
come; flee, fled, flown. 

He said that he raino from below ; that he came/rom beiow is the ob- 
jective clause ; from below Is the adverbial phrase. 

(a) The subject is the word, or the group of words, denoting that aboQt 
which something is said. 

(b) Thi' jyredicate is the word, or the group of words, denoting tU'»t which is 
said of the sufjj*fet. 

Voice Is that projierty of a verb denoting whether its subject acts or is 
act<Ml upon. 

Vompariaon is a variation some aiytHtives undergo to expivsH different 
degn-es of quality. 

Cate is a relation a noun or a pronoun has to some other word in the 
same expression. 

The p<»sse«sivo furm of complex terms is formed by adding the sign to the 
last part ; as, *» The Duke of Wellington's exploits." etc. 
The sentences c or HH- ted are as follows: 
"So fewer than live books were found. 
This sort of grapes is very sweet. 
Analysis: — 

SuVjject. Predicate. 



(c) 



(«) 



Bud„- 
A 
tender 



Lies 

without, 
violets — blow. 



where 



That- 



-tried- 



9. Subject. Piedicpae. 

Shall remain, 



-to blossom 

I in sun, 

I the 



(that) — - (^hall) be erased, 
I nor 

! (shall be) written 

I o'er 
Whatever — hath been. | again. 
Whatever is a compound relative pronoun, in the nominative 
case. 

Shall remain is a regular transitive verb, passive, indicative 

future, 3rd, singular, etc. 

10. Wyandotte Cave in (or rather under) Crawford County is a remarkable 

natural iurlo dty. It is entered at a large h(de in the side of a hill. The 

teiuiH>rature is uniform throughout the year* The crystal-like walls are 



lieautlful. Large nniQis and pillars are se(>n in many part«. Stalactites 
and stagalmUes are seen in the greatest pwifusinn, some very large. It 
has been explored several miles and oontahis several sniiill streams of 
water. The largest room is 000 ft. long, ."^O ft. wlile, and i8 ft. high. 

History. 

After the. Revolutionary War the confe<lerato colouieD were greatly In 
debt and the Articles of Coiifeileratlon by which they were goverped con- 
taim-d no provision for the payment of this debt. Really the govenynent 
could not enforce anything: It could only recommond. Hence arosp » 
necessity for a greater ecntralixation of power so that it conld act prompt- 
ly and efficiently. 

ToGouverneur .Morns, Alex. Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, John J«y 
and James Madison. Opinions difl'er as towhatj^re deserve tlie chief 
bonor. To the above list mi>;ht be added Waf*hingtou ; uIm* the Ciuu- 
mitte4> (»f Detail who reported a nmgh sk<>tch of the Constitution as It 
now Btauils. That committee consisted of Butledge, Randolph, Gorham, 
Ellsworth, and Wilson, Gouverneur Morris made the final revision and 
its language and arrangement is chiefly his work. 

AnMINlSTRATIONS. WaHB. 

Washington's (1) .Miami War in Ohio. 

((1) War of 1812. 
Madison's ••^■Ci) Vottawatoniic War in 111.* 

((3) Creek War in Ala.* 

Monroe's (I) Heniinole War ('17— '18).* 

Jackson's (1) Black Hawk War in N. W. 111. etc. 

Van Buten's (1) .Seminole War (':4/>— '42.) 

Polk's. (I) Mexican War ('4<>— '4«.) 

Pierce's (1) Civil War in Kansas/-' 

T !..^.»i«'. S (I) ('ivil War*l^ftwe<'n North and South. 

*'"'^"'" " \m Hioux War in Minn. t'«i— '<VJ.)'^ 

Craiit'K ^^^' ^I<"b>c War mar southern Oregon. 

' \{i) Sif.ux War in northern territories 

'•"• Those so marke<l are not imdortaut. 

The Alien and Sedition Laws made John Adams unpopular. With John 

.\danis, the Federal party went out and the Kepublican (Democratic) 

party came in. 

Napoleon had compelled Spain 10 cede Louit^iana to France, and intended 

to occupy New Orleans by a military force. But France was in war with 

England and wanted money, and Jctfersoii knew it, and offered to i»ur- 

chase said territory. Besides Napoleon knew that England wiiuld much 

regret this addition to the U. i<., thereupon the bargain was consum- 

muted, the territory induding the folloMiii^; states: Im., .\rk., Ufv-, 

Neb., Kan., Iowa, Orejfou, niost of Col., and Bfinu., — the tor's Dak., 

Mon., Wash,. Idaho; and most of Wy. 

The 1st acrjuisition was La., in iwt}, by purchase. 

The2n«l acquisition was Flor,, in 1K21 by purchase. 

The .'{rd acquisition wah Tex,, in IHio l»y annexation. 

The 4th acquisition was the Ist Mex. I'essiuu in 1S18, by conquest and by 

treaty. 

The oth acquisition was the Tox. Cestdon in IH'iO, by purchase. 

The «Uh. acquisition was the (Gadsden Purchase in 1H.V?, sometimes called 

the siMTond Mex. Cession. 

TheTth. acquisition was .\laska, in ISfiT, by purchase. 

(a) Kobert Fulton— the steamboat, in 1807. 

(b) Eli Whitney— the cotton-gin, in I70:j. 

(c) S. F. B. Morse— the telegraph, in 1844. 

(d) Ellas Howe— the sewing machine, in 1841. 

(e) Thomas Edison— part of the telaphone. 

Slavery was the point at issue in the Missouri Compromise of 1821; the 
Compromise of 18n(>; the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 18&4. 
The Erie (anal is a great artery bearing the great tratle of the We?»t to 
the commercliil business of the Kast. The grain etc., of the West is thns 
borne to the East in immense quantities and the exchauKc of tiaile thus 
brought about is immense. 

Daniel Webster #'j:p/ain«/ the Constitution. Henry Clay br<»ught about 
•fH>ace between the excited fkctions by coinpnmiises; John C. (iiilhoun in- 
sisted that a State had the right to reject any law «)f Coiif^ri'ss of which it 
did not approve. 

Penmanship. 

TW poaltlon of the iMwly; the holding of the pen; the form of the loiters; 
the proper movement. 

By main alant is uioaut that of the nuiin parts of the Wttf-r, ^i)', by con- 
necting slant is meant that of the line Joining one letter to another, 
CM) to :{.) ). 

Have your letters the proiMtr high t«»? have your letters the pt-o|iei slant? 
m- :J, 1, M, 1, :J, 1, 2; .">- 4, 2. 2; i -- 2", 1. 2; y - :J, 1, 2, 4; M - 7, :i, :'., 
:i, 2; 1, denotes straight line; 2, riglit curve;:*, left curve; 4, exttmded 
loop: 7, capiUil stem. 

Two, right and left. .\ right cnrve is a part or the whole of th«' right 
side of an oval; a left canre is a part or tliD wi)<de of the left side of an 
oval. 



Beading. 

The word meDutd is the one by which the child is taught to recognize the 
form cf the whole word as he would sinffle letters, and thereby call it its 
right name. The phonic uiaUmmI slwnid be us*mJ ia m>nn(H'tion with the 
word niorbod, as rtoon as tlie aliiM is able i«» rneopcniMe and pronounce a 
few of tlie words. 

in) The f'ure Ibne in that used in common coiiversHtioual or descrip- 
tive language. 

{b) The oroiUftui is that uaed in expniwing grandeur, awe, courage, oiuphat* 
ic command, Ac. 

(rt) The as2nritte is that used in giving the whis]>ond utterance of fear, se- 
crecy, iVc. 

Hail, holy IlKht! Fie upon thee, wret4-h! ' Oh, the gravu! the grave! it 
hides I'verY error. Ho! a sail ! 
The following form of analysis of a selection mav freqiientlv be uwd; - 

1. What is the subject? 

2. Where did it occur, or exist? 
:t. When did it occur, or exist? 
4. For what purj»ose? 

'». What cauH***! it io«K-cur or exist? 

r.. What was the eflect? 

7. What wtu-e Its parts? 

8. Of what whole, a part? or, to what (lass iloes it bebmg? 
0. What was it like? 

10. What was it unlike? 

Some knowledRe of .\meriuan litoratni-c may bo iniparto<l in thr 
schotd room by celebrating anniversaries of birtlnlays of eminent writers 
in an ai»prodrIate nuinner. Selections may b*- rea<l or recited, and brief 
sketches of the different periods of the author's life may be ijiven l>y diffar- 
eut pupils. Als4i at any time, when a s«dection is read or reuUeMl.let part 
of the pupils duty or iM^rformance be to xive a brief nketcb of tbeauth<.r's 
life, mentioning a few of bis most noted pieces. 
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FBOM NOW UNTIL JANVABT, 1885, 

We will send the Educational Weekly to all new 
subscribers for 

TWO DOLLARS. 

In other words, we will send the paper free for 
two months to all subscribers for next year. 

FOR THIRTT CENTS 

We will send the Educational Weekly on trial 
to any address from now until January 5, inclu- 
sive. This will include full reports and proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. We promise something of more than ordinary 
interest to teachers in our holiday numbers. They 
will be prepared with special care and each one will 
be worth the price asked for a two rrionth's trial. 
Teachers are asked to read what some of the best ed- 
ucators in the State say of the Weekly. This low 
price is designed to give them a chance to see for 
themselves what we are offering before sending a 
year's subscription. 



A8BITEY. 

We notice a tendency among many of the students, 
faculty and friends of Asbury University, to call that 
institution **De Pauw." This seems a little pre- 
mature. De Pauw University is not yet an established 
fact and may not be for more than a year. In fact, 
although there is every indication and probability 
that the endowment will be secured, nothing is 
definitely settled until the Greencastle fund is secured, 
Asbury is a good name, and, as it seems to us, it 
would be much more becoming to hold to it, until 
legally changed. . 



THE JUVENILE TEAGHEB. 

With the aid of Normal schools and city training 
schools, coupled with the desire in many places to 
prolong the school term as greatly as possible, the 
tendency is to employ teachers for the schools that 
are scarcely more than boys or girls. The school 
interests are too great to be entrusted to the charge 
of immature minds. No set forms, of method, as 
given . by a normal school can conpcnsate for the 
experience in life, good judgment, and patience that 
come only to men and women. Children can not 
teach children as men and women can. It would be 
better economy to continue schools a fewer number 
of months under the hands of a thorough competent 
teacher than to extend it longer under charge of a 
child. Good wages will secure good teachers. Poor 
teachers are costly at any price. 



THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL GHILDBEN. 

Education is the aim of the school. This aim 
should be fully realized in the intellectual, moral and 
physical development of the pupils. It is of the last 
of these three elements that we wish to speak. There 
is no reason why the best mental labor, and the high- 
est degree of moral discipline should be incompatible 
with good health and the fullest physical develop- 
ment. Without the last the two first are almost use- 
less. If in the endeavor to secure the mental benefits 
derived from the school, the child loses in health or 
physical development, the culture gained to the mind 
is most dearly bought. Better that the child know 
less, and be somewhat more rude in morals and man- 
ners than that the physical vitality should be compro- 
mised. 

The State Board of Health is doing what it can in 
a formal way to improve the sanitary condition of 
school premises, and to emphasize attention to the 
subjects of ventilation, pure water, out buildings, 
contagious diseases, and everything connected with 
the school that conduces to health or disease. This 
is well, and the efforts thus made should receive the 
conscientious support of all teachers and school offi 
cers. 

' In a few cities the sanitary conditions of the schools 
are under the personal supervision of some compe- 
tent health officer. Ought not every system of city 
schools to have its skillful, energetic, and faithful 
physician? The services of such a person would be 
the most valuable that could be rendered to the 
schools. Cities pay handsome salaries to special 
teachers to supervise Drawing, Music and Penman- 
ship, and hire assistant superintendents to supervise 
the routine work of the teachers. These subjects are 
of minor importance compared with the supervision 
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of health. Such an officer should be on active serv- 
ice, should enforce the simple laws of health in every 
school, should relieve from severity of discipline such 
as have not the strength to withstand it, should stand 
between the senseless grind of the teacher who crams 
for * 'passing works" and the proper mental develop- 
ment of the pupils. Such an officer should not hold 
his position at the mercy of the superintendent, but 
if necessary should be able to clip the spurs of that 
dignitary whenever he drives the pupils and teachers 
to strain the conditions of good health. There is too 
much headache, nervous exhaustion, debility, **cold" 
pneumonia and similar afflictions in the most of 
schools, and it is time there was more intelligent care 
given to a course of stuily for Good Health. 

It is a sad fact, yet none ihe less true, that many 
school officers and teachers are practically ignorant 
of the best means of promoting the phy.sical devel- 
opment of a child, and a very large number of those 
who do know something about it seem to care noth- 
ing for it. They care far more for a good daily show 
of lesson work and the formalities of discipline, and a 
clean record of no tardiness, especially if their own 
credit in the community is there by promoted. 

We suggest that the school rooms be ventilated 
constantly, and without any child's feeling the cur- 
rent of air; that the temperature of the room be not 
allowed to rise above seventy degrees, and not to 
fall below sixty (better that a school take a whole 
day's holiday than to sit in a temperature above or 
below these figures); that children be not required to 
come through drenching rains and * 'bitter cold" rath 
er than be tardy or absent (better to be absent a week 
than to risk * 'taking cold;" thit children be warm 
and dry before they are required to study; that chil- 
dren do not sit near naked stoves and steam coils un- 
til their flesh and brains are cooked; that the pupils 
do not rush from the hot school room into the cold 
air outside without proper wrappings; that the sense 
less and mean regulations requiring children to re- 
main outside or in bleak halls until a certain hour in 
the morning or at noon be immediately abolished; 
that some plan be devised for moistening the air in 
rooms heated by steam coils or furnace; that the 
rooms be kept scrupulously clean; that an abundance 
of pure water be supplied to the children; that little 
children have frequent recesses and be not required 
to submit to rigid regulations of quiet and restraint. 

THE OITTSIDE DUTIES OF THE TEAGHEE. 

The teacher is prone to think that his work is con- 
fined to the school room. There are other places in 
which his presence needs to be felt. He should be- 
come personally acquainted with the families from 
whose homes his pupils come. By this means he 
will know more of the conditions with which certain 
pupils must contend, can better sympathize with 
them in failure and can more fully appreciate their 
successes. By acquaintance the patrons will have 
greater confidence in his administration; in this way 
he may avoid the interference of patrons in the man 
agement of his school. By his personal visits he can 
do much to awaken an interest in his school, and to 
secure the attendance of pupils that might not other- 
wise attend. The teacher 'need not expect parents 
to be deeply interested in his school so long as he is 
a stranger to them, and is seemingly uninterested in 
what concerns them. The teacher is an important 



part of the community. His influence needs to be 
felt in all the movements that affect its interests. 
This cannot be done if he shuts himself in the school 
room. The debating society, the public lecture, the 
temperance meeting, the church, the newspaper and 
the public meeting are all places in which his influ- 
ence should be felt for good. H[e cannot expect the 
community to be interested in his school, if he man- 
ifests no interest in the welfare of the community 
other than in the school itself He must be a repre- 
sentative citizen, earnest in his endeavors to promote 
popular education under all circumstances. 



BECEHT ACTIOir OF THE STATE BOABD. 

The receni session of the State Board of Education 
was one of more than usual interest and importance. 
All the members were present, the familiar face of 
Hon. Jas. H. Smart, whose membership is restored 
qtroughhis connection with Purdue University, ap- 
pearing amid the others. 

The routine work of preparing excimination ques- 
tions, commissioning superintendents, and reviewing 
the work of applicants for State- license was accom- 
plished with a despatch indicative of industry and 
unanimity. 

An important and hitherto perplexing question 
was presented for consideration by Mr. Hokrombe, 
the State Sup't., and settled in a manner which will 
give satisfaction to all, and which will commend it- 
self especially to those who would make of teaching 
a profession. The question was, What shall be done 
about the State certificates? Evidently, some plan 
should be adopted for reducing to a system the licens- 
ing of instructors, with a regular gradation from the 
lowest to the highest forms of certificates and require- 
ment«5 oi qualification. The plan which was adopted, 
was one which Mr. Holcombe had suggested to us in 
a conversation some weeks before; and we adhere to 
the opinion we then expressed, that it is the best ar- 
rangement that could be made. 

To begin with, there is to be, hereafter, no second 
grade State certificate. Since the * 'professional li- 
cense," of eight years duration was authorized by 
the last General Assembly, a second grade State cer- 
tificate is not needed. The professional license takes 
its place. 

The requirements for State license will be hence- 
forth the same as hitherto, with three exceptions — 
Chemistry and Latin will be no longer required, 
while American Literature will be added to the list of 
studies. 

A relation has been established between the pro- 
fessional license and the State license. Any teacher 
holding the former may exchange it for the latter 
at any time by passing an examination in all the 
branches required for the State license, which are 
not required for the professional — that is, a supple- 
mentary examination. 

At the same time the State licen.se, or certificate, 
is open to all. It is not required that applicants for 
it must have received the professional license, but sim- 
ply provided that the one may supplement the other. 
This is the most important feature of the new system. 
It saves the needless drudgery of oft repeated exam- 
inations in one and the same branch of study. The 
superfluous and tiresome work being eliminated from 
the examinations, we may expect better and more sat- 
isfactory results. 
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The same pfrnciple holds regarding the stei)s from 
the thh'ty-six-months license to the professional license. | 
The holder of the one may receive the other by ' 
passing an examination in those additional branches ^ 
which constitute the difference in the required wo'k. j 
The State license system has thus been American- ' 
ized and adapted to the demands of the time, and re- | 
lieved of a useless routine of lai>or, without being I 
lowered in standard or rendered less efficient in j 
achieving the end desired. ' 



facisj, i^mi and llcrsonals 



II. E. C'Oc is assistant principal of the AVatorloo 
schools.' 

(r. E. Lon/^ is serving acceptably as principal ol 
schools at Laketown. 

B. B. Harrison, Princijml of Waterloo, is l)ogimiin,i^ 
hia school year, with his school in good shape. 

John F. Mc(/liire, a gi-adinilo <>( Ashiiry rniversity 
is Pi'inci])al of the High School at Andert^on. 

i). H. K. 8hcwn\akor is pi'inci])al of the Muneie High 
School; W. R. Snyder and Mary M.oore. assistants. 

Chicago has 1,10*-^ teachers, 41 of whom are men. , 
Fonrteen lady teachers were married during vacation. I 

The J)elawaro County Teacher's Association holds its i 
3d annual meeting at the Miincie High School^ Novum- ! 
bor 10th. 

C. M. Merica, County Superintendent of DeKalb 
county, is malcing preparation to thoroughly grade the 
schools. 

J , Lawrence Smith, the elocutionist, died at Louisville 
recently. I^rof. Smith was wi(iely and po])ularly 
known. 

The attendance in the Creencastle High School is 
running .up towards one hundred pu])ilH. The cry is 
still for larger quarters. 

A. W. Clancy, formerly Superintendent of Delaware 
county schoolH, but now with A. S. Jiarnes A: Co. has 
removed to Des ^loinos, Iowa. AVc wish him suctcess 
in hia new field. 

The scholars of the Kort Wayne Scliools took out of 
the library for reading 2, 50U volumes, last year. The 
chai'acter of the books chosen shows tins to be a strong 
oducatiorial instrumentality. 

Dr. E. E. White, late President of Purdue Cniversity, 
is soon to return to Ohio, and take uj) his residence at 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, where he will eugage in liter- 
ary work. 

S. M. Keltuer is Principal of the First District School 
at Auburn. David M. Berry, of the Second i)istrict. 
School, has had ton years ex j)erience in this one school, 
and 25 year/^ experience as. a teacher. 

n. C. Fellow, ofElwood, writes that his scIiocjI is 
prospering. Three hundred and ten in attendance, 
fourteen taking regular course, six j)ursuing the teach- 
er's course, and eight the academic. 



The third annual meeting of the Parke County 
Teacher's Association will he held at he ex)urt honno 
in Rockville Nov. MOth., and Dec. Ist. 18H8. A full 
programme is prei>arcd for the occasion. 

^h'S. (Jertrudc (iarrison, who. for many years, lifts 
been one of the brightest e<litorial writers of Indiana, 
is now located in New York, with an abundance of 
^^ork to do for the leading papers of that city. 

The Manual Training Scliool of Washington Univer- 
sity, vSt. Louis, in this, its fourth year has an enrollment 
of over 2<)i) students. There were 130 candidates for 
adn\ission, 80 of whieli nundjor passed the examination. 

'i'he State Hoard of Educ^ation, at its meeting last 
week, granted State licenses to Kate M. Coplingerand 
Eliza 13. Serlng. These ladies are the only success- 
ful api)licants who passed the last examiiiation. 

The Fort Wayne Sc1hu)1s employ HOO teachers, and 
enroll :J.O0n ]>upils. Chester T. Lane is Principal of 
the High S(,*lioo', which numbers about 175 pupils. 
Charles IJ. Dryer, teacher of science in the schools, is 
one oi the strongest in the state. 

Thei-e arc two vacancies in the regular Professorships 
a I Vale, one in civil engineering, cause<l by the recent 
sudden death of Prof. Noi'ton. and the other in honiil- 
elic.>. wliich, for the third or fourth year reniains nn- 
fiHed, and in which instruction will be given by Prof. 
Barbour. 

One-eighteenth ])art of Dakota has been set apart 
for educational purjioses. These lands can not be sold 
for less than ?I0 per acre. They embrace oJM^O.OOO acres 
and are valued at S82,<)0(I()I)0. This is a solid founda- 
tion for the future of Dakota. 

Tlie compulsory school law of Hiinois, which lias re- 
cently come into ef1\ict, makes it compulsory for all 
children over 3'ears and under It, to attend public, 
private, or religious school, not less than 12 weeks, 
yearly. The local boai'ds of public school trustees 
are reipured to execute the law. 

Itev. David Swing delivered his very entertaining 
lecture on the •• Ideal Novel" in this city on last Tues- 
day evening The lecture was a part of the series of 
entertainments arranged by the ludianajwlls Lecture 
Course Association. 4'he third entertainment will be 
an evening of j'cadings hy Miss Anna Morgan, Nov. 23. 

Prof. T. J. Sanders. Sui)ei'iutendent of schools at But- 
ler, is doing good work. A live man in educational 
matters is sure to be felt. Mr. Sanders is just begin- 
iung his school }'i'ar in charge of the Butler schools, 
and has drawn into the High School over 30 students 
already from the surrounding country. These students 
})ay tuition. 

Johns Ho])kins rniversity, Baltimore, is rapidly in- 
creasing in the numhcr of its students. Mr. Hopkins 
gave i^'),.'>0(),000 toward founding it. In the outlay for 
buildings the chief aim has been comfort and conven- 
ic^nce. The .students that attend are princij)ally uinver- 
.sily students, and devote themselves with great ear- 
nestnes.^ to the work of the various departments. 
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H. M. SkiftHor of ilio office of Public lustnictiou has 
receolly confnbiifocf an article to A. S. Barno.s & Co. 
pubJWi«rj| o! Ilrfrtteitb's Gooti^niph3% for which he ha.s 
recefved' from' Mr*. Montcitli a Ict.ler of very compli- 
mentry commendation. The article treats of India, \ 
and 18 a model of skilltul condensation of imporjtant 
and interesting matter. The article will be published. 

The Business Exchani^e Hall in connection with II. 
B. Bryant's Chicago Busiuess Collego is daily the scene 
of great business activity. T!io Ba.'ik, t!io Importing 
and Jobbing House, the Wholesale (Trocery, the Com- 
mission House, the Transpoi tution Company, the Keal 
Estate and Loan Brokers, the Insurance Agency, and 
other houses, are busy during all hours of the day. 

A graduate of Harvard declares that his Alma Mater 
is not the ideal university, because enthusiasm is con- 
sidered among the students as "bad form". It seems 
the whole tone of that seat of learning is averse to an}- 
thiug like generous emotion. The tendency, therein, 
is to indifferentism and making ol litcrarj* dudes. The 
graduate becomes self-sufficient and siij}crcilious. 

The visitor to the Fort Wayne Schools is richly re- 
paid for his time, in .seeing the art work done by the 
pupils of the public schools, the outgrowth ot the 
teaching of drawing. In these schools, diawing i.^ com- 
menced in the first grade, and continued through the 
entire course of study. Drawing i« an obligatory part 
of the scvbool workj as much so as any other branch. 
The material used in drawing is furnished by the 
board. 

The growth of the school.^ of Kansas, within the past 
ten years, is as follows: ten years ago tliere were 4,<)()() 
school districts and 3,188 school houses in Kansas, 
while now there are nearly 7,000 districts, and over 
6,000 school houses. At that time, the school property 
was valued at ?8,408,1)50; now, it is about $5,000,000. 
Then, the permanent school fund was 81,003,580; now, 
it is »2,500,000. The State has 18,888,840 acres of 
school land which is unoccupied and unsold. 

College Notes. 

Asbury University has enrolled 500 studejits this 
session. — Cornell University has an attendence ol 407. 
The new library building at Michigan University is 
completed and the books are to be removed from the 
old building immediately. — Th.e new library at Indiana 
University is now 0])en. S5,000 dollars wore expend- 
ed for the books, all carefully chosen volumes. — The 
buildipg for the new law school at Harvard (^)llego is 
now completed ; it is one of the handsomest buildings 
the college possesses. There are 255 Freshmen at- 
tending Harvard. 

North Vernon. 
Seveml changes have been made in the management 
of North Vernon schools which -meet with the ai)prov- 
al of the public, and others might be made without 
danger of offending the intelligentjudgment of parents. 
Prof. Saunders has recognized the ])hysical fact that 
small children cannot endure the protracted n.ental 
strain w^hich works no injury to those more advanced 
in years, by giving to the pupils in rooms one and two 



more recess. If they were also dismissed in advance 
of the otiior room>s, a cliange we understand being now 
considered, it would often give their tender brains re- 
lief when to be ) eld at their desks is injurious to both 
mind and bod}-. The barbarous rules which for sever- 
al winters have cojnpelled childicn to remain, outside 
in inclement weather l.ave been changc^l as they ought 
to be. The ])ublie schools are a great success under 
the management of l^rof Saundei^ and are a 1 1.*<? ad^" ; at- 
tracting sii!<loiUs fiom other purls of the touiit,}'. 

Muncie. 
It is a great pleasure to meet Ex-State Stij)erlntend- 
ent John M. Bloss in his new field of laboi* assu])eriu- 
tendent of th" Muncie schools. Mr. Hloss is a hard 
worker, a fact which' the teachers and pu]>ils of Muncie 
have quickl}' found out, and have .-^et themselves about 
following his e:xani])le. Few superintendents go into 
the detail of school work as does Mr. Blo.ss. The children 
even in tbc in-imary grades welcome his visits gladly, 
and all through the schools (eachei-s and pui)ils recog- 
nize the c()niing of a friend when he opens the door. 
Mr. Bloss holds good meetings of his teachers every 
two weeks, at which the work of the gradeis minutely 
discussed and talked ovi^', until each teacher knows 
precisely what is expected to be done each week follow- 
ing and just how to do it. The Muncie schools are too 
much crowded, notvvithstanding two additional rooms 
have been added thisjear. To the High School course 
Mr. Bloss has added another year. The High School 
numbei's 148 students, more than ever before. The 
entire enrollment of the MuJicie schools is about 1000 
pupils and twenty teachers. 

Anderson* 

R. J. Hamilton, superintendent of the Anderson 
schools is introducing now features into the course of 
study by way of introduction to the study of litoniture. 
He makes the learning of choice j>oems, from eight to 
ten lines each, every week, as much apart of the course 
of study as arithmetic or spelling, l^ittle poems are 
written on the black-board in the lower grades by the 
teacher and learned by the school. In the higher 
grades they begiii tlie study of literature V>y studying 
Irving the first term, Whittier the second, Longfellow 
the third, Bryant the fourth, etc., and finArlly th» Histo- 
ry of English Literature in the usual form of a te.xt-book 
is put into the hands of the stu<lents. Mr. Hamilton is 
very exacting in his methods for oral instructiQu in 
LaiiguagOj Drawing and Object Lessons, The (rrube 
method in numhei's is followed closely u]) to 15. While 
looking closely into tlie processes in all the lower grades 

Mr. M does not neiclect the High School studies. 

I . . 

j The high school is growing stronger every year. One 

' thing Anderson does lack, and that is respectable 

' school accommodations. The school houses are not 

creditable to so handsome a city as Anderson. It is 
I to be hoped the piNJSont enterprising vSchool Hourd will 
I not allow another year to slip by without makingsome 
I ])rovision for building suitable school houses. It is 

better economy even to go in debt for school facilities 
I than to do without them. 
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EDUCATIONAL WE&KtY. 



THE NEW EDUCATION ! 

The Greatest Teachers Work of the Age . 

. FREE! FREE! FREE! 

"We have made arrangements with the publishers of 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER'S Notes of 

TALKS^TEAGHING 

to offer it to every subscriber who sends 2 new Subscribers 
for the Educational Weekly. 



It is a lamentable fact that the world is f uH of 
miserable pretenders or make-shifts called teach- 
ers. But these would-be teachers are no more fit 
for superintendinsr the construction of the hi^rh- 
eet type of human character in the school-room 
than they would be for the position of master 
mechanic in the erection 
of a grand cathedral. Tli^^ 
true teacher, as well a^ 
the master mechanic, thtr 
physician and the lawj « r« 
needs to be not only st 
person of erood oomnioii 
sense and jg^^ncral Int^i- 
Uirence, but ho must tn^ 
specially qualified for h\A 
profession. He m u h t 
study the principles nf 
his profession: be mu^t 
apply those principles Uy 
his mr^thods. And one < if 
the indiapensabl3 rcqui^ 
ites is a professional Li- 
brary ; and the t r u <; 
teacher will no moiYi 
think of doinff without 
his Ubrarr of standuL 

Kofessionial books th:in 
e lawyer, the arch it ct 
and the physician will hIo 
without theirs* The ti - 
mand for the best prof' -t^ 
^onal works for toach^ i^ 
is n^rfdly IncroasinDr and 
more teachers will w>iDt 
these books tuisyear thtin 
ever before. Henco, fur 
the aooommodation o f 
our subscribers, we hx\vt\ 
arramr^d to supply th^ m 
for all tie work on th> ir 
part wlih the best bcMik 
yet published for tearh- 
erE, Thus by working 
for our i« nrnal you can 
seonre a booic that will be ^ , , 

invaluable to you as a teacher, and also in- 
crease the oircuhition and usefulness of our 
k»umal. This book is Col. Pabkbb's Talks on 




These were flriven by Ool. F. W. Parker, (former- 
ly Superintendent of Schools of Quiucy, Mass.,) 
before the Martha's Vineyai-d Institute, Sum- 
mer of 1882. Reported by Lelii E. ratriOfire. 
These ''Talks" wore delivered before a large 
assembly of teachers oomlngrfrom all parts of the 
country, and were eagerly 
listened i o. This book has 
been prepared to suppiy 
the demand on the part of 
teachers to know "The 
New Methods" of teach- 
ing;. Mo book has been 
publislicd to explain the 
methods of tonchinj? that 
made tlio Quincy Schools 
so famous when Col. Par- 
ker was Superintendent 
there. The little town be- 
came a Mecca for teach- 
ers, aiid for Ihat matter 
is BO y t. The methods 
wltU' 6£ d wore copied In 
many etliools. The de- 
mand lor the "New 
Methods" became some- 
thin? tanarlble. School 
Boai-ds are oiferin? hi^rh 
wag^s to those that under- 
stand. Col. Parker at 
Martha's Vineyard ex- 
pkiined these methods ; 
after thoy were wriiten 
f out by Miss Patridg-o he 
thorouflrUy revised them, 
and this volume contains 
them. There is more value 
to the pmctical teacher in 
th'm thim in any other 
booH pvUiithcd. The book 
is simply invcUvahle. It 
contains a fine portrait of 
CoL Paikcr as a frontis- 
piece. Ten thousand 
copies were sold the first 
four months. The book 
Lwuiu.. 5 by 694 Inches, 102 pagres, 
beautll!ully printed on ^ood paiver and tastefully 
bound in Enflrlish cloth. We send this book to 
any subscriber who sends us 2 new subscribers. 



OOL. P. W. PARKER, SUPT, 

is a Bouare lOmo. 



We will send a copy of "Talks on Teaching" to any- 
one who will send us $1.00. Address, 

The Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 



THE 



CENTURY. 



Programme for 1883-84. 



Tlie progrHiiime for the fourtet'iith year of this 
magaxiDe, and the third under the new name, ia 
if anything more interesting and pojiular than 
ever. With every veiiaon, Thk ('kntubv showa a 
de4;ided gain in cirrulation. The ne v Toluine be- 
gin8 witli Nuvenilx^r, and, wlicn poakible, aab- 
criptionM Hhonid Wgin with that iaaue. The fol- 
lowing are aonie of tlie fuatnrea of the coming 
year: 

A New Novel by (leorge W. Cable; "Life in the 
Thirteen C'olunieH/* liy Edwaki> Koglmtox, 
Three Storice by Henry JanieM; "The New Aa- 
tronomy" by Pn.f, S. I*. Langlky; A Novelette 
l>y H. li. Boyeann; Tlie New Kr» in American 
Architecture; A Nuvelette by Kobr*rt Grant; The 
Brend-winnerM, one of the mu«t remarkable mov- 
el0 of the day, to be cumpleted in January; Chris- 
tianity and Wealth; by tlie author of "The Chria- 
tian League of Cjo^nectiuut:'' Coaating About 
the Gulf of St. Lavrience; Scenea from the Not- 
elintH, Uawthohkk, Gkouok Eliot , and CAiii.it, 
with authentic drawings ; On the Track of Tiya- 
ses; "Garfield in Kngland;'^ "The Silverado 
Squatters" by Ki>bekt Louis STEVENaoN. 

There will lie iui|iera on outdiM>r England bj 
John Bursouuhs and others, a beautiful illua- 
trated Heriea on Dante, a number of papert by the 
eminent French noveliat ALfHoNax Daudbt, ar- 
ticles on art archieology by CuAMtKB Duduby 
WAHNERand othora. illuatrated papera on aport 
and adventure, abort atoricH by the leading writ- 
era, eaaayN on timely an bjecta, etc., etc. 

Subacription price, $4,110 a year; single num- 
bers sold every where at ;{5 cents each. All deal- 
era receive aubsciiptiona. or remittance may be 
made direct to the publishera by postal or ex- 
preaa order, regiatered letter, bank check, or 
draft. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. 

To enable new subscribers to begin 
with the first volume under The Cen- 
tury name, we make the following spe- 
cial offers: 

New subscribers beginning with 
November, 1883, may obtain the 
magazine for one year from date, 
and the twenty-four previous ntim- 
bebs, unbound, for $8.00. Regular 
price for the three years, $12.00. 

Or if preferred, a subscription and the 
twenty-four numbers bound in four 
ELEGANT VOLUMES, Will be furnished for 
$io. Regular price, |i6. 

TEE CENTURY CO,, 

New York, N 7. 



We will fbrniah the Century and the EorrA- 
TiONAL Wrkklv for one year to all new aubecrl- 
bers at $5.00 in advance— saving Sl.OO. 

J. M. Olcott a. Co. 



JUST BEADY, A CHARMING BOOK FOR READING CLASSES OR HOME LIBRARIES. 



X§*(i 




et,^ 



Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of **A Geographical Reader," "Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 

The immediate success of the "Geographical Reader," by the eama author, has proved that books of this kind, prepared by so capable and diacrlminating 
an instructor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great favor and accomplish the best results. Stories of animals have an especial charm for ^oung people, 
and the pupiTs interest will never flag when he is provided with reading- matter of the kind. His mind is stored with naeful and instruciive /acta, and hia progreaa 
in acquiring the ability to read well is accelerated by the greater stimulation given to his mental faculties. 

The natural History Reader is a classified collection of anecdotes and interesting deecriptions in the field of natural history of a very attractive and entertain- 
ing character, all from well-known writers and authors. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous flue engravings, many of which have been prepared eepecially 
for the book. ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A Sample copy, for ezamination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

D. APPLETON & go,, Publishers, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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AND ENGLISH ACADEMY* 
nrDIAVAPOIIS, DTD., 

h<HB OLDEST, the LARGEST, the BEST, the MOST 
1 POPULAR BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE WEST. 
It Ifl strongly endoned by solid hnslness mea, distin* 
gnished edacatora, and by the press. InstmctioB 
CiTsn indlTidaally. Competency guaranteed. 
fltnd Ibr OatalogoA. W • w. Gbamosb A Cow 



A 



IfcSbane Bell Founary 

Mnnnfacture those celebrated Bel's 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, Ac. Prices and catalogues 
sent free. Address 
H. McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 



'ICEBIAN 

i These famous Steel Pens com- 
ibine the essentiai qualities of 
lElasticity, Durability and real 
■"•w.-ii Quill action,^ and are 
Ijiutod to all styles of writtnff. 
For sale everyivhere. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.,'N. Y 




iBitffet AND Sfiiefft 

IJy Gkorge K. Williams, 

llliiKlrnlod by Edwin Forbes, the great pirtorlal war 
corrciponilcnt, is ttelling at the nite of 

1000 Copies Per Week. 

Write for circulars to 

J. M OLCOTT, 

Indianapolis. 



T-AuICOBQ THE 

C lNClNtjATI, HAMILTON 
I D™ R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

TSBRB IIautk, Yandalia, Mattoom, 

so?. LO"cns, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

FEOISTA, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

•EG. 8. QRISCOM, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

GenM Snp't, GeuM Ticket Agt. 




4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Clncin 
uati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Lou i 
A Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 
CINCmNATI ^ ST, LOUJS 

or Sf . I.OU/SdT' LOUfSVIl LE, 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE, 
The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line bctweeti 

ST. LOUIS & CINCINNATI, 

HSr Ask for tirkots vlo 0. A M. Railway. For sal< 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North 
and South. W. W. PEABODY.GenMSup't. 

W.B. SnATTUC,Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

&9 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 



QTJTHI 

J. M. & L Rail Roud. 

Shortest, Best & Most 

Popular Line to 

Louisville, Naehyille, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Ifobile and 

Ne-w Orltsaiis. 

It IB obviously to the advantageof passengers go- 
ing Bouth to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities offered nre unequalled. 

PHiace Sleeping cars and elegHnt Parlor 
(.'arsrun between Chicago and Louisville daily 
without change. 

Through Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare advunttige^ Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the **Jeff*' and they will answer ^*yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

For information as to rate, route and time 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

U. R. DEHING, AssH Pass. Agt., ^ 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Office North East corner WaHhington and Illinois 
St., oppiisite BateH House. 

B. W. McKENNA. Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
B, A. PORD, GenM Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a GOOD CTCLOPKDIA for READY REFERKNCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA <"»«■ ^'^^ "s*^ "^ PUPILS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^" *^"courage STUDY at HO.ME. 



The People's Cyclopedia 



-OF- 



Universal Knowledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The History of nit Nations and Countries, Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine, Architecture, Agricultnre, and Horticulture, 

Biography of every Distinguished IVrson, Natural History and Hoiany, Municipal, Civil and International Law, 

Geography, Exploration, and Travols, Chemistry, IMilIosophy, and Astronomy, Lngine<<ring, Me^'hanism, and Mechanics, 

Governments, Education, and Religion, Ge«iiogy, Zoology, and Mineralogy. Biblical Literature and Ecclesiastical History^ 

Literature of all Ages, The Cities and Towns of the World, Ac. 

The whole brought down to the year 1883, illustrated with Maps and Diagranin^ and r,,W)0 Engravings, and containing r)8,0(X> Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
per Royal Octavo Volumes of over 700 pages each. 

•S^ The most Popular Cyclopedia for the Home, the Library, th ) School, th^ Olfloo. Th«» in )Ht Practical in Inform itloii. The moiit Convenient for II8K. The 
most liecont in Publication. ES^ It will not cost you anything to examine into the MERITS of this, the greatest work of the age. Wo are supplying 
Schools all over the country. They cannot aflfonl to \ki without it. Every Teacher should have it on liis d«wk, for It furnishes an immense fund of inforniatiod 
hot obtainable in any other orm. Send for sample pages and particulars : Address 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind 
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HUNTERS' 




For the Chart Class, 

^The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Honne. 

J8|i^ Something to keep little folks busy. Profitable employment 
for little tin<;ers during school hours. 



|; EVERY CHILD CAN STUDY ITSJLESSON. i 
TESTIMONIALS. 

^ , LKnsN.'N, Iml., June it, 188:5. 

Fru'i-.l HuiiUT :-TlK' .\lplu.brt C'lmls muMo tlu- jouup'st i-upils t.. r^txuly. No 
«,-h.K.liuat.rml i. mMivnsoful. !>• H- HKAKK.^IAN. Su,. t. 

Danmm.k, Inil., .Iiiiio lil, lH8o. 
lTor.l>.K. Ilnnt.r, Wa^huv^Um, In.i. -.-1 l.av intu>.l.uv.l vour AlphaLct 
Cnr.l« tu huiHlmlHof t.«arhe«r*, an.l .lo uolkiunv uf u fuv^\v . aseuf .li.s:.t..^la<t...n. 
I cuiihi.Ur M.u.e HU.li ^u^•d^^ iiivalu..J.!o to tl,c i.ri.nar.v teadH-r. 
Vnry Truly, 

A. KATE in- HON, 
^ Teacher of Tr:iinJu« Claj-s. Central Normal (.'oU-sr. 

W.ASHlNtiToN. Ind., .June 2t>, li^'^-J. 
I I.uv-,. ««.•;! nun««-r'K AlHmWt Oml^ or •*S,...llinff for I-uu/Mi. the Srl.o..l 
Uoomfor tiM.i y.«r«,uiidhuU th.ui iiivnluaM.. in kopiuj; tl.t- littlr or,... ju'^ 
uu.l ui.liuK llKMM in pn-imrin;: th.ir IrsMn.s. My pupils take uMl.oun.Unl iut<.rr.t 
i„ th« ex..HiM-H and ur. aM. to ».«K<- promotion to ih. tir.t reader u.uel. H..,ner 
with iimn without tluM-nrds. AIJrKC. KVAN>. 

T»'<»elier Primary ^(•llo()lH. 

A box contains 200 hu-e lower case letters (10 A font) printed 
on heavy six ply card board, lour colors, suitable for children lo 
use ai their desks or at the recitation. e 1 i 

<»^ Price 25 cents per box SLMit by mail, bcnools 
supplied at g2.oo per dozen /^^^ 

D. E. HUNTER. 

VlJSIflJVGTO.Iv; 

Daviess Co., Ind. 



TBMUIHC 8GH00i 



THEO. 




(3c CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Dciiison Hotel.) 



Pianos 






Organs. 

'■'l^.ir.oId"eeUM. vvl.et1.er you wish lo lo.y o, not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

iNDJANAruUS, IND. 



-FOK- 



KINBEROARTNERS 



-AT- 



LA PORTE, INDIANA. 



Mr. and .M.s. Hailmnn's Training School for Kindergartners, 
(formerly at Detroit, Mich.) will be opened, on Monday, October 
8lh, at La Torte, Ind. 

For circulars apply to 

La Porte, Ind 



TT3: JE 



Iildianapolis Seminary, 




It offers a full course of study for graduation. 
It is prepared with the best of instructors and appliances for the 
pursuit of special courses in 

PAINTING, SKETCHING, & WOOD CARVING, 

Vocal Music, Instrumental Music, 
ELOCUTION, ^LITERATURE,- 

French, German, Latin, Greek, and Natural Sciences. 

Send for Cataloi^ue. Address, 

Ki.i F. Brown, or 
JiNTUS r>. RoHKKTs, Principals. 

343 k 3^5 N. Pennsylvajiia St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. ^ 

BOUND IN .CLOTH. 
(TNSURPASSED — Inall tbe Essentials of Good Readers, 



In Mechanical l^eovLition, 

In Gradation, _ 
...._ In Cl^eapness* 

ISO IIjIjlTSTRA.XIOIfS« (^^ ^^ which are full-pagc) engraved from original drawings and oil paintingsrniade especi- 
ally Tot this scries by PKIKK MOKAX, ALICE BARBER. vS. ]. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPi ARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LlPPlNCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The province of a Reading Book is to fi.rnish pruj or material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, ati'l renerally confuse that part of a child's education known as ''learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be Icrnicd side-issues— i<indred, perhan-,, but not material, and which, like the modern * 'variations*' to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind froui 'me imbject mainiy un.ier c<jnsi<lcraiian or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, ihepul)lisliersof BrtinV Sevies iiave presented in thtse new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essciiLiaI> aie given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there cin be no quot^iiua as to the bt^auty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation s • ured 1 y the auilior's plnn of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadalion, the three main poiuts taken into consideratii»n were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing anit instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfninij with the distinct plan of a g7adiMi tnaease of the vocakularyy which 
oUorivtd only a limited number ofnr<u words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public:, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of $1.^0* This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^nd for ^^^f i»|^M §ttU^§f "^Ir^idar^ and '§atalcgm. 
E. H. BtJTLEiR & CO.. Publishers^ 

INDIANA AGtKT. J. jf. 2 wAv^.s, _ , i ^3 g^^^^ ^^^^i^ Street, Philadelphia. 



TO WE US, 
La/ayeUe Ind, 



FoiaBisiG-Eis's 



— fateiit: 




TAMILET' 




Wanted. — Three educated ladies to travel. I'are 
paid. Salary to depenti on ability to dp the work. 
References requtrcd. .- Send home address, street and 
number, as our representativ^e may call. *' - 

J. M. OlcoIt,' 
22 South Penn. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



The Tact that this ipPth<> only System of DrawinK whirh hnn tiivHri entire siitin- 
fiicUon in the Public Schools, hai gsihirvl for it n«it nnly a iriti'in il Imt n wurM- 
widn reptituUoo. It ix t^rvatly iu ^r'''"*»Hl ii*se in itli purU <>i t1<(ji\>unlry. In a 
nnmlH!raf tlio SbtU's it* uho Is practirally uuiform. Thrt r.ipility with whhli it 
ifl Ix'lng introtIii(H'<l, as its mt-iitH i-muc to l"- nn ii i>-fiMi.l, iiiilicat<>r> i hat it-t um* 
will Konn bfcoiiip almost univi'rsiil. Th«» Korhrigir hj-itou uwi-k its ;ir('iit siu'tt-^s 
to the foMowin^ 

Important Points of SuPKRioitrry 



p, 



A iiiipiiliir account of tho IIitooj* and AilventuiBrj*, 

0|-v«» Q r*\ O/^ ^^*"> •»y ihi'lr Valor uuil War-crart heat bsvcft tho 
1 1 1 C4 I 1 V«' W S.iVag<*H rroia the hoiilors of civili/.atiou,Aiid kavo the 



A!u«'rii:»n f(irt«»»t8 tn tlio plow nn<l tlio Bickli;. 



By A. li. MASO>. A. t-r% I * 

wuluui iiitiM.iu«lioii j;sr I V^ (YA^t^\7 niP 

bv Dr..I. (!. Uim-ATii, n 1 IdiiCClY ZZ^ 

1.(K10 pp. UMI nii;;;ilirtcfiit C^ •' ^ 

Pioneer Life. 



over 
1. 



Wo. 
No. 



all other oytiteiim : 

It was proparcillty tb<,* author after a" lon^ an<l eucccsvifni «.x]K.rionre in 
teaching an»l auporvisirij; tliirt branch of stu<ly, osj>c(ial!y for uso in rulilic 
Scho(»l.<4. 

It requiniH no «ipocial tciduTK, but ia taught with unifonu succchf by tlu* 
ropfular tfarhors. 

The oxorrincH arc pructical ami M.-scHil, rather than ornatntMifal. Tli'>.\ arc 
calculated to stiiMulate the nivi-ntive anil cou-tritclive rathi-r linn tlie :ueic- 
ly imitjitive faculti<'s of the piiiiiis. 

Tin? fiypteuj ».Mnbr:ices a full eleiiiiiitiii y rrmr-e in Sti^rmu^iajiltic, Kree- 
haml, (Geometrical and PcrsjiecLivc "Irawiu;;'. 

The Dictation Kxeri-iHf'H jjivc joijiili* piaclical traiuiuK in inteipr'-tMi ; Ibe 
language of Drnwiii-, nn.I mali!'- them to r< i.i7)iliice \crl>al <i«v.rripfiuii in 
the form of I)ra\vini;«i. 

The ox[)en«e i« a iii'-n- trifle, <'aeli 'I'al.l.-t n-i,ip"-entiip.' a vai's n urk, (ml 
ctpntJiining more DaHwingr paper tlian flu- (•(.iT'sjM.u.in,-- b>it.k of any oilier 
Series" 
They are convenient in ^ize ami form. Tl..- 'liUenMii -InM-ts i.; tlu- 'I'liM- K 

are fastened tu^^etlier in a maiim-r w bi- Ij ii> ikfi M imi il.l.> lor th. !.ii|.-| 

to nee the bv^-irm in advi.ice. 'i"li>' ( hat n. ..l i)..\..l\ i> I In* .— mn-.l a nltli. 

pnpil> intcrt'st con^fanily niairtt iiii'-t 

A series of Manual^ wlijeh a re not <i!i! v eouii'I- fr n:i>' t'\liaii>t n- .■ .i. •!■■-! lo 

thec\erci-eKi of ea.h 'Ctil-l.-t. but aie il-. \.i\ . ^u^-\.^r,,\ KmiII; .- oi, 

the subject of Diawin;:. an- fiinii-li'-d to !i.ni..i.. ii.c ,,| . I,.,!-... 

1, 2, 3, 4, for lirst in'i»''liuti.'ii n < \.\i„\.. \i[' 1. j.-, > ./. - >^.fro 

5.6, 7» ^1 - " •* •' •• - vCK) 

A<iarc.s J. RT. GiCCtt. 



illn«t rations. S|)ecimon \ 

pent free. Ai.ENTS WVNTKD. 

Indianapolis, 
riidiana 



<l. Hi. Oicott, '" 



THE IMPEEIAL HI0HWA7. 

The lH>«t Auhiicriptmn book pubU{<hod. "Il cont^iius inor« MiUd scniie to tno 
square inch limn any other bo«)k published." If you want to matte money, don't 
fui! to t.il:c an agency for this book. .AdiInK* 

J. M. Oixorr, Indianapolis. 



AGENTS wanted for the Grand New Book 



vv< 



A^ 



T^ 



T- TJ. 



Off tail " f eifi|jer^tfl(2et 

i:v \ KK^N("i:S K. WILLAKD M'RKf t of TiiK 

ail.; rli.- I( it liii» temijeraiKo orator of America. The ^rent inti-reKt bdt in ilio 
.a'l-r- iii.l ill til.- I,..), I.' n. K ,l,.i, . lir til'- woMif'ii of our country will make thed«'- 
Piaitd tor ibiM lH»«»k unpi '•'ad.-i n-d. K\crv uu-niber ol a (emperaucc order, every 

1 ;..■ uli.r h.is til,- «i ifii. ,il ti..' tt ui^ir '•■■.ii'-e r'>rnruia(iou at heart, will dehire a 
. ..|)> KNi'.-h-ivei* |.o!:-i 1, ::'. Mill-jri ."■ il'ii-tratioii'. prna ?-i,.'»0. 

J. M' OliCOTT, . Indianai>oli8, 
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Eclectic Educational Seiues. 



-A-nnoiiiioeixiexits- 



The LATEST and BEST. 

NEiy ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES^. Two Book Series, New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequalcd iMaps, and many new features not found in any other series. • 

o-o 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series. 

o-o- 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy- Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL' HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlj^rged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o— 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for fiist inth)duction 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFPBrS EBVISED HEADERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG iL CO., Publiabers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KIND EHOAH TEN. 

Bay of the Manufiactiirers Themselves aU You Heed 
fo r an Outfi t! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-dpwcled School Desk 
is the »* TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

A««B aim ^1^ ^ niHke tho l>Mt Desk 
Vlir mUf in the w«rtl«I. We think wo 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

••One ^TliCeioii of t^cde *I^e:yfid itt 

SoiitetfitH^. 

^ni l^^Ti^^^ o' on r own make, with the bent Edinburgh imprint; nn- 
VrXODwS eaiialed in beHUty and strength. We make them 2, 5, 6, 8, 
2'J,18, and :^> inchen in diHnieter, mounted for Schools or LIbnirieo. 

The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

Tlic Al.I'llA f'tiftliiiii Trnyon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dnst. 

HLACKBOARDS! (Foktv Kinds and Sizes.) IJQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
^50 » in set, price 1 1. 50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews' New HOOK REST and DICTION .^RY 
nOLDKk lakes the place of all others Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
l tss Crayon onilasis six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Df:scriptive Circulars. All manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS &. CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
). S. Smith, Sup'l Sales, 33 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




B. F. 



&naiavma, Lztnllno, cTluiina, cOtnama. 



■VA.XijPAiaA.iso, i]sri?. 



— FOia — 
KIND ERG ARTNERS, 

Under Miss Alice Chnpin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 15, 1883, at the In 
dianapoliH Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of Joining the clan should 
see Miss Chapin tieforo that time. She will be at »45 N. Penn. St., on and afler 
8«ptemt>er I. 



ESTABLISHED 1826. 



Perry & Co. 



LoasriDoisr 



Steel Pens. 



tfV SamplPB and prices of School Pmn wnt on application ."VH 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole agents for the United SUtes. }- 1ST JBi'\F7' TTORIK. 




CKfSP, IMP. RTIAL, DECIDED. 



A 'PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND S'CHOOL OFFICER. 



rUULISHES THE OKKICIAL DECISIONS OK THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PU15L1C INSTRUCTION. 

Vol. I. Indianapolis, Indiana, November 17, 1883. 
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English tl-oops in -Egypt have boon ordered home. 
*OommaiHler rushman, of tl)e X^ S. Navy is dead. 

A^ report iH current; at Cairo that t4ie Palteo Prophet 
is dead. * 

Gerald' MaHScy, the Bnglifih poet, is now lecturing in 
thifi country. 

Th^ jN^atioiial Academy of Science has been in session. 
at.NcwlIaveu this week. 

Spain han arrived at a degree of prosperity unknown 
for many years. A surplus is reported in her trea8ur3\ 

Manitoba is displeased with the way in which the 
Domniion of Canada is governed and dei^ires to secede. 

The Methodist Mif?sionary Committee, of New York, 
voted over S45,0(IO' to colored conferences in the South. 

.General W. T. Sherman, since retiring from office, 
liaa ret/Uj:ned to his home in St. Louis to spoud the re- 
mainder of .his days. 

• Kecent storms in the lake regions have caused great 
drsaster to property, and much loss of life. Several 
v^sdols have "been lost oti the lakes. 

ileligiouH denominations throughout the country en- 
gaged last Sunday in services commemorative of the 
405th anniversary of Martin Luther's" birth. 

Mr. Keeble, the noted temperaiice orator, has just 
completed a walk of 101)0 miles in 445, hour tos 

the superior en<Uirttnce of a temperance physique. 

The German Crown Prince started for Madrid on the 
r5th. Ho will go to (rcnoa by way of Munich, and 
will embark thence on a (icrman man-of-war to-day 
for Spain. 

The auditor of. Illinois has issued a warrant for J2,- 
r)i()0. toward a .monumpnt to Colonel Mulligan at Cal- 
vary cemetery, (Miicago, a like amount having been 
raised by subscription. 

Prof. Huxley's son is attracting great attention by 
the ex(iuisite quality of the poetry he is producing! 
Mis admirers assert that if he lives he will be poet 
laureate of England. 



The department of agriculture estimates^ the corn 
crop at 1,600,000,000 bushels, 40,000,000 short of the 
previous crop, notwithstanding the increased acTeage. 
The potato crop is large, amounting to 175,000,000 
bushels. 

Notwithstanding sensational reports circulated re- 
garding the satety of Lord Lansdowne, Governor (Gen- 
eral of Canada, both he and the MarchiooeaD daily 
appear in public as ordinary citizens, evidently appre- 
hending no danger. 

The Mexican government refuses the demand of 
English bondholders to issue $26,000,000 in 3 per cent, 
bonds additional to the reeognieed debt oftSO^OOO^OOO. 
The decision ends the negotiation, and the MelcicaA rep- 
resentatives in London have been recalled. 

The principal railroads of the United Stetes bft'^e 
agreed to adopt rtandanrds of time which sball beuni- 
foi'm for certain belts extending North and* I^Htb, 
fifteen degrees in width. This system of time Is to go 
into effect at noon on the 18th instant. It is probable 
that the system will become the standard time for all 
of the principal cities and towns along the lines of the 
railroads. 

The visit of the Crown Princeof Germany to Prance 
will be made in great state, the Prince passing by way 
of Italy and the Mediterranean to Barcelona. He will 
be received with great honors. He will be met by the 
new Prime Minister and his military snite, headed bj^ 
General Blanco. King Alfonso has strongly expressed 
his intention to give the Prince Imperial more 
splendid Court and military fetes than even on the 
occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales in 1870. 

It is reported that ancient ruins, which surpass any- 
thinft of the kind yet discovered on the American con- 
tinent, have been found in Sonora, about four leagues 
southeast of Magdalena, Mexico. There is one pyramid 
which has a base of 4,359 feet, and riiaes to a height of 
750 feet. It has a winding roadway fi'om the bottom 
leading by an easy grade to the top, wide enough for 
carriages .to pass over, which is many mjles in length. 
On the sides of this mountain the people of an un- 
known age have cut hundreds upon hundreds of rooms, 
from five by ten to sixteen by eighteen feet square. 
These rooms are cut out of solid stone, and so even and 
true are the walls, floor and ceiling, so plumb and level, 
as to defy variation. There are no windows to the 
rooms, and but one entrance, which is always from the 
top The rooms ate eight foot high from floor to ceil- 
ing. On the rdoms are numerous hieroglyphics and 
representations of human beings' cut in the stone in 
different places. 
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Gems of Thought. 

Self-reliance is quite distinct from [self-assertion. 

Money is well spent purchasing tranquility of mind. 

Truth is the most powerful thing in the world, since 
fiction can only please us by its I'esemblance to it. 

Improve the wit you have bought at a dear rate, and 
the wisdom you have gained by sad experience. — Mason. 

^^There is a great deal ol unmapped country within us 
which would have to be taken into account in an ex- 
planation of our gusts and storms. 

Man being essentially active, must find in activity 
his joy, as woll as his beauty and glory ; and labor, like 
everything eU& that is good, is its own reward. — Whip- 
ple, 

Good thoughts are*] blessed . guests, and should be 
heartily welcomed, well fdd, and much sought after. 
Like rose leaves, they give out a sweet odor if laid up 
in the jar of memory. — Spurgeon. 



Yaluo of Boooss, 

The teacher has no other opportuhity so good as the 
recesff wherein to teach the pupils to treat one another 
politely by repressing the rudeness, personal violence, 
profanity, and obscenity that will break out must be 
eradicated. Before school, and after school, and at the 
QOOA intermission, the province of the teacher's au- 
thority overlaps that of the parent, and the power of 
the teacher is lamed. — Ohio Ed, Monthly, 



The ISabbath. 

As regards the Sabbath'or Sunday, there is no neces- 
sity for keeping it ;],but if we do, it ought not to be on 
account ot man's'^^commandment, but because Nature 
teaches us from timp to time to take a day of rest. * 
* * * If any where the day is made holy for the 
mere day's sake, then I order you to work on it, to 
dance on it, and to do any thing that will reprove this 
encroachment *'on the Christian spirit and liberty. — 
Martin Luther* 



Good Books are Benefactors. 

In the best books, great men talk to us, with ns, 
and give us their most "precious thoughts. ^ Books are 
the voices of the distant and the dead. Books^are the 
true levelers. They give to all who will faithfully use 
them-, the society and the presence of the best and 
greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am ; no 
matter though the prosperous of my own time will not 
enter my obscure dwelling, if learned men and poets 
will enter f^nd take up their abode under my roof, — if 
Milton wiUioross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise ; 
and Shakespeare open to me the world of imagination 
and the workings of the human heart; and Franklin 
enrich me with his practical wisdom, — I shall not pine 
for want of intellectual companionship, and^I^may be- 



come a cultivated man, though excluded fk-om what is 
called the best society in the place where I live. * * 
*. Nothing can supply the place of books. They are 
cheering and soothing companions in solitude, illness, 
or afflictioti. The wealth of both continents could not 
compensate for the good they impart. — Channing. 



Limitations of Freedom- 

The notion of unlimited personal freedom will not 
stand the test of rational scrutiny. The world is not 
peopled with gods. We do not surl*ender our dearest 
natural rights when we enter human society or human 
government; in fact we never voluntarily enter society 
or come under the control of law, either human or 
divine. We are born into human society and govern- 
ment, just as we are born into nature and come under 
subjection to its laws, and we can no more separate 
ourselves from these conditions than a babe can declare 
itself independent of its mother's breast. The infant is 
part of its mother's lifCj^and only exists because some- 
body is the mother to it. Every man is a part of 
humanity and deity, and would perish in body and 
soul if cut loose from mankind and his Maker. Jtfan 
has no natural rights apart from his social rights as a 
member of the human family. The sum of all his rights 
is the right to make himself a true member of human 
society, the best citizen of human government, a living, 
obedient child ot God. H^^has no right to any freedom 
except that which is necessary to make himself the 
noblest and happiest and most perfect specimen of 
manhood, and to be of the greatest possible servi<se to 
mankind . — Theodore Tilton. 



We are a Bemnaat, 

But you are something more than a people of fifty 
millions. You are fifty millions mainly sprung, as we 
in England are mainly sprung, from that German stock, 
which has faults indeed ; faults which have diminished 
its power of attraction, diminished the extent of its in- 
fluence and the interest of its history, but of which it 
is yet true, as my father said ^fiy years ago, that it has 
been a stock *of the most moral races of men that the 
world has yet seen, with the soundest laws, the least 
violent passions, and the fairest domestic and civil 
virtues.' You come, therefore, of about the best parent- 
age which a moderh nation can have. Then you have 
had, as we in England have also had,^but more entirely 
than we, and more exclusively, the Puritan discipline. 
Certainly I am not blind to the faults of that discipline. 
Certainly I do not wish it to remain in possession of 
the field forever,^ or too long. But as a stage and a 
discipline, and as means for enabling that poor inatten- 
tive and immoral creature, man, to live and appropri- 
ate and make part of his being divine ideas, on which 
he could not otherwise have kept hold, the discipline 
of Puritanism has been invaluable; and the more I read 
history, the more 'IJ^see of mankind, the more I recog- 
nize its value. Well, then, 3'ou are not merely a mul- 
titude of fifty millions; you are fifty millions sprung 
from this excellent Germanic stock, and having passed 

through this excellent Puritan discipline.— ^eceni Lec'i 
ture of Mathew Arnold, 
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At Heddich, Germany, 14,000 persons are engaged 
in making needles. The total production of needles in 
the world is 200,000,000 per week, or 10,000,000,000 
per year. 

A canal fifty miles long is proposed to drain the city 
of Mexico. It will cost 7,000,000 dollars. Sewers are 
to be made by which the sewerage can be used for fer- 
tilization. 

A cave has recently been discovered in Swain 
County, N. C. near the mouth of the Nantahala river, 
and it is said to rival in natural beauty any of the cel- 
ebrated caves in the United States. 

California has ever been sought for as the gold state 
^ince the discovery of her mines many years ago. It 
is now time that her wonderful climate and the conse- 
quent adoption of fruit growing cause her vineyards 
to rival her mines as a source of profit. 

The afternoon train on t&e Canada Atlantic Eailway 
runs regularly from Cotease Station to Ottawa, a dis- 
tance of 784 miles, at the rate of fifty miles per hour. 
The "Flying Dutchman** runs regularly from London 
to Bristol, a distance of 118 miles, in just two hours- 
These are the fastest trains in the world. 

The ship canal through the isthmus of Corinth isad- 
vancing.rapidly. The Greeks used to wish they had 
this canal in the days when the lost arts were not yet 
lost. Julius CfiBsar was going to begin the work when 
he was stabbed by Brutus. Our time does the work 
which they only dreamed of. — En^neering News. 

The diligence of the honey bee in providing for the 
long winter of this climate, has led some enterprising 
bee-keepers to think that by taking the bees to Florida 
where flowers are beautiful and the summer very long 
the profit from the bees would be great. But now 
it comes to pass that bees taken to Florida become 
lazy, and make only as much honey as they need from 
day to day. 

Glass, which is made from sand, is far more durable 
than iron or wood. By reason of its durability it is be- 
ginning to take the place of other articles in the con- 
struction of bridges in England. Experiments already 
made prove that it can be made and used at a cost be- 
low that of either wood or iron. It is not subject to 
the injury that insects make upon wood; and it does 
not rust like iron. 

A new canal, to compete with the Suez canal, is pro- 
jected by the English, who expect to run their new ca- 
nal through the Jordan valley from sea to sea. Jeru- 
salem will be witbin ten miles of the channel, but 2000 
feet above it. This canal will bury forever, under 5000 
feet of water, many of the historic scenes of Palestine, a 
late which was foretold by the prophets Ezekiel and 
Zechariah.— J^^incmn^. 



Dio Lewis thinks that before the year 2000 centenar- 
ians will be very common, and even diamond weddings 
not very rare. He bases his belief on the fact that, during 
the first six months of the present year, 509 persons 
died in Philadelphia, who had lived to or beyond the 
age of 80, against 489 in 1882, and 449 in 1881. More 
over, he tells us that in 1816 the average length of life 
in Boston was 21 years; in 1874, 42 years. 

It is now proposed to use the enormous water-power 
of the Alps for working electric railways in Switzer- 
land. Operations are understood to be in progress now 
to connect the towns of St. Mortiz and Pontresina by 
an electric railway four and three-fourths miles long, 
the motive power to be supplied by the mountain 
streams. Should the experiment succeed, the under- 
takers of the railway will extend it to the north for a 
distance of some forty -seven miles, and in a south- 
erly direction for about thirty miles, and thus effect 
a second junction between the Swiss and Italian rail- 
ways. 

Professor Loekyer, the English astronomer, thinks 
it very probable that human life on Mars is very much 
like that on the earth. The light must be less brilliant, 
but the organs of sight may be so much more suscepti- 
ble as to make the • vision quite as good. The heat is 
probably not so great, but it is by no means less in 
proportion to the lessened power of the sun's rays* 
This observation agrees with others in afilrming that 
several remarknble seas — ^including inland seas, some 
of them connected by straits with still larger seas, and 
some not so codnected— are now definable in tbe south- 
ern hemisphere, in which, as is the case with the earth 
the water area seems to be much greater than in the 
northern hemi^here. 

The most gigantic irrigation enterprise ever inangu- 
rated in the stAte of California has been commenced in 
Fresno county, the canal for which will be the hirgest 
in the state, aid fed by King's Biver. The water is 
intended to irrigate 30,000,000 acres of rich land, at 
present barren through lack of water. The souroe of 
supply of this canal will be higher than any other de- 
bouching from the same stream. Its dimensions are: 
One hundred feet in width at the bottom; levees an 
average of fifteen feet in height and eight feet wide at 
the top, broad enough for a wagon road. The depth 
of the water is expected to be five feet, with a fall of 
eighteen inches to the mile. The dam in the mountain 
canon, whence the water is taken, will be a wonderf\il 
and permanent one. It is twenty-five feet high, eight 
hundred feet long, one hundred and forty feet wide at 
the base and twenty-five feet wide on top. It is rip- 
rapped on the inside with heavy rook, and every pre- 
caution taken to make it sufficiently strong to securely 
hold the great weight of water that must be supported. 
The water is led into the canal from a large headgate, 
constx-ucted of heavy timber, one hundred feet in width 
and eighteen feet high. It is planked over so as to 
make a bridge for heavy wagons, and has wings to 
protect it from the fioods. The canal is expected to 
carry thirteen hundred cubic feet of water per second. 
— Los Angeles Merald, 
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(}iilti¥ation of the Aesthetieal Faculty- 

BV WALTER SAVLKlt. 

tn my I'lea, to teachers, for fhe cultivation of the Aestheiical ' 
Faculty, I desire to keep within ihe practical aiul nr>t lay myself 
open to ttjofe who are ever ready to say, *Semiinenialisi.'' Hui 
w^at can be nmre practical, than llmt which makes the human 
heart happier, and fills it with a simpler failh? All admirers of 
the bt-aiiliful will agree that *'nalure never betrayed the heart that 
wooed her,*' It is her privilege, through all the years of this,.our 
life, to lead from, joy to joy; for she can so inform ihe mind that 
is ill us, so impress with qutetrrcss. and so guide with lofty thoughts 
that iR-ilhcr evil tongues, rash judg«ents, nor the sneers of selfish 
men shall. ever prevail against us. There are hours when you will 
draw yourselves away from the active, bustling, jostling scenes of 
school-room cares, from the hurry of the street, and confinement 
of the studio. ..The house will be closed, and the desks be as 
siTeni as grave-stones. In iKose silent hours \vhere are your 
thoughts? Are they pure and holy, cr do they revel in the cham- 
bers ai iiraiktoBn€9S and lust ? la yournrind recuperating itself, and 
gatberlng aji accumulated strength i a freshness and richness for 
ne»v concjuesfs on the morrow; oris il weakened and debauched 
by vile practices and viler fancies? Now^ if the teacher has cul-* 
tivated his will-poyver until its habits control his passions, he will 
•be able to restrian hisi magination wilhin ifs legitimate channels ; 

• but -if th<powersof invention, reason and memory are ever t.-^xed 
by scbPoUfCK^m cares, it ivill still be but little better than mental 
suicide. Vacation will cooie and go, but it ^i\\ bring you no rest. 
The sun sinks beneaih th6 .western hills, and all earth pijl^ on the 
drapery of night, you lay your tired body ijipon your couch,. but not 
to sleep. Your work in the school-room becomes a dry rouline,- 
ever pressing heavier and heavier upon your burdened spiiit. You 
beooiAe a rtere ibnchine^ and it is only a matter of time as lo A^hen 
tbc^^ C9g^ mod wb^els ajid spiiKllefe will be worn ont and ce^se to 
work forever. • ' . 

But if you Ivave properly, cultivated , the AestheticAl Faculty, 
youT mind will l)e provided with its own means of revivinor itself. 
Its own -labors will become its own -instrument. Every material 
or subject of thought may. be transmitted into mind, as food into 
bofle, and muscle and sinew. A5 the morning sun grows brighter 
and fuller as. it rises toward midday, likewise should a teacher in- 
crease in power as he approachea his meridian ;■ and that jneridian. 
may be sg^ far passed beyond its calculated zenith, that the very 
evening of life can be made resplendent with grand and noble 
achievements. Do ypu ask me to be specific as to how our school' 
training shall contribute to such a result-? 

It is not enout^h tbat we learn the frame work of s.ubjects-r-the 
necessary fbcts. Dry skeletons are useful, but they are more to be 
desired iivJii^iseums than in drawing-rooms. 

There is a hidden bcant}' in every subject, and the mo&t sombre 
forces of matter; acquire an added luster when we consider whence 
they come, what dnd whither they are tending. You, your.self, 
should become .the very center of that which excites your wonder. 
There is no subject that offers a better field for the cultivation of 
the Aostheiical Faculty than Geography. But in its study do 
not forget the beauties Of our own land. 

"Mighty rock-i-ibbed continent, 'tis of thee we Bp«ak ! " 

. Thy matchless plains, thy fertile valleys and snow-capped peaks 
fif^d ,no rival on the continent of the Cesars and Napoleons. 

• J'^iiough a Wordsworth, a I<uskin,and a Tennyson have immortal- 
ized tbetr names by their poetic descriptions of European .scenery, 
yet in the American wilds, where traveler's foot has never rested, 
and enchanted eye never gazed -are countless Alps and Rhines, 
and Italies. Unseen by man, unsung by poets, are gorgeous sun- 
sets and skies more gloriously golden than human imagination 
ever painted. In your researches, be assured that all harmonies, 



of sound, form, color and motion will lend life to thy tlead faith; 
will lift thy manhood up through a broadercuhure. a tlrt-j or love, 
a more consecrated purpose, to the level (J \r.nr uiitnnn). iiis of 
Nature's own creeling. 

You will learn better than Hryattt teaches in his '1 hnnalopsis: 

"To him who in the love of Nature hohlu 
^'Omniiinion with her visible fitrni(«, ^hc Kpeaks 
A Tftrions langiiage ; for his fai3or houra 
She hati a voice of gladn<*88, nnd 11 shiih- 
Anil eloquence of l>eaut.v, and slie giulvn 
Into bit> darker musiugH, with a mild 
And heuling H3*mpathy, that steal:! av\:i}- 
Their ehftt-piiefv, ere ho is aware. 



The Century and the School. 

r. LOUIA 80LDAN. 

Our age is an age of effort, work, and labor. The activity of the 
school is ther'efore directed towards a double task. The impart- 
ing of knowledge, and the formation of a habit of unremitting, 
steady industry. No principle needs more thorough inculcation 
than that: "1 will do what I ought to do." Harmony between 
duty and will is the basis of moral culture and of individual happi- 
ness. Not only skill in his work, but love for labor and activity 
should be the gift of the school to the young being when he enters 
upon his path in Jife, if be is to find there satisfaction and happi- 
ness. In former epochs the aim of the civil education of the me- 
chanic or artisan in his craft, was the adaptation to and training for 
a special trade or calling, tind the method was to lead him to isolated, 
independent work. -The culture of our century demands work 
with others. Its principle is no longer in^iepeudence, but intcr- 
deijendence. In the place of the knowledge of the whole process, the 
condition for excellence now is the utmost manual skill and dexteri- 
ty in the detail. Formerly man completed the work and the tool 
was his assistant, now the machine performs the task and man 
helps it. Formerly his knowledge of the craft aflfbrded to the work- 
man protection against being pushed out of his place; now in some 
trades the process can be learned by a tyro in a few. weeks or days. | 
Not unfrequentty trades disappear altogether when a new machine I 
has made them superfluous. Foripcrly the country boy might be 
trained exclusively for country life and the city boy for the city. 
Now, no certainty of future occupation can be inferred from pres- 
ent position. 

These conditions the new school must consider. When the 
special trade no longer affords any security of continuous employ- 
ment, a more comprehensive and more thorough schooling can im- 
part to the boy greater powers of adaptation, and open to him t 
wider field. Machine labor has never lessoned the value of intelli- 
gence and of steady character. For the very reason that the me- 
chanical, spiritless work is done by fettered nature herself, the in- 
telligent hi.man power is enhanced in value. With every new 
machine, intelligent dirtclive power becomes more indispensable, 
since by bungling or stupid labor the danger is multiplied to im- 
mense loss. The further the abiJiiies of man are developed, the 
greater is the field in which he can choose a vocation. How many 
fields of labor, to mention a single illustration, are opened to the 
boy by a knowledge of a single study, that of drawing, which with- 
out such knowledge would remain closed to him. 

School education, then, which does not merely educate the mem- 
ory, but also the senses and the hand, increases the adaptability to i 
the more stringent conditions of existence. Not so much the mass 
and quantity of things known form the test of. a good school, as the 
strength and skill of hand and eye, of judgment and will. The i 
things taught are means, not ends. ' 

The century demands that the school should work for life. The 
changes made in the most progres>ive school-system, as forinsUnce 
the introduction of drawing, of the manual training of the kinder- 
garlen and its cultivation of the senses, all of these innovations 
give evidience of the responsive tendency of the school and of the 
teaching profession to do justice to reasonable demai ds. It is 
both unwi.se and unjust in criticising the schools to dwell cxcln- 
sively on what ought to be done, and to ignore the great things al- 
ready accomplished. Enough, it is true, remains to be done by 
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cshool and teacher, and may the day never come when professional 
self-sufficiency think i that our schools cannot be perfected:. But 
the fact that ihere a:e things that have not been accomplished by 
the school is rather a basis for hope than for criticism. ' ' 

'• La1>or with what aoal wo will* 
Sonictliiug giill roiimiQii iiiidoiie. 

Something nncoinplot<>d still, ^ 

Waits tho rining of tJie bum." 
Widened and extensive intelligence,— narrow and intensive ac- 
tivity, contact nnd sympathy with universal interest,— and devotion 
to the special vocation are the peculiar conditions of our century's" 
life. The former teach man lo find his place in life, the latler how 
to fill it. The school is Carried along by this current That flaunt- 
ing wisdom which knows a little of everything and nothing well is 
worthless; "of all things a little, but one thing well " is a much 
better principle. The school must refuse to teach more than can 
be taught well. But, since the whole field of science cannot be 
grasped even in its elements, it remains the task of the school to fix 
its attention on those things which may be well learned by the 
child. The former mountebank-systems of teaching, which shouted 
in street and market how many things they could ic.ich nnd which 
spread over everything, were shallow in all things. Tlie principle 
of school edmaticm is depth and thoroughness in a few things, and 
then if there is time, general knowledge. Man may study a multi- 
tude of things, but one thing and if it were the smallest, h't should 
know well. In regard to the selection of the subjects tl^t decision 
rests on the question what is most important for the life of the day 
and for the life of humanity. In one thing that is thoroughly. 
grasped, the mind seizes the whole world. "That teacher" says 
Goethe, «*who understands how to present a single noble deed, a 
single gooti poem, so as to rouse the child\ feeling performs more 
than one who teaches a whole series of lower forms of nature by 
shape and name ; for the whole result is what we may know with- 
out all this trouble; namely, that man bears in himself more per- 
fectly and more uniquely than all oth( r beings, the image of God. 
The individual may be at liberty to busy himself with what attracts 
him, what he delights in, or what he considers useful, but the 
proper -study of humanity h m:\n. — /ijc//nc/ //om />,j/>er trad bejorc 
hi National Association, 
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A Method in Monthly Examinations. 

KIVWAltD TAYLOR. 

Your req/est that I should detail for the Weekly our method of 
monthly examinations in the Vincennes schools, is a reasonable one. 
We do not parade it as "the best method," but we use it a^ one 
convenient and satisactory to us. 

In these schools every pupil is examined in eveiy study each 
month. The /.'/ cent thus obtained is made a matter of record, and 
is used in determining the qualifications of the pupil for nromotion 
at the middle and end ol the year. 

Examinations are of two kinds: first, those in which the per cent 
is an expres^i )n of a judgment on the part of the teacher ; sec nd. 
those in which ii is the result of comparing the correct answers' 
with the entire number of answers. Reading and writing are ex- 
amples of the first; arithmetic and spelling, of the second. Since 
these classes exist in the nature of thinj^s, they are found in every 
school. Oar peculiarity 5s whtjlly with ih^ latter cl ss. 

Nearly every teacher would examine a class in spelling by pro- 
nouncing the test woids and lequiring the pupils to write them in 
columns. The /»c7- icnt thus earned is wholly a matter of figures. 
The paper counts out a definite result. We amplify this method to 
include several oth-r studies, as geography, history, physiology and 
music. 

When you entered our building on Thursday I was conducting 
an examination in U. S. History, extending over the work of the 
month. In an hour and ten minutes I asked loo questions and ob- 



laiiled loo answers froni ertoh -of: jj pli^is. • The ^vestioas wfcre- 
purpooely so oOitetructed ijial they c&tfld eack h* v»v^refed vet otm 
or two, or at m.osla few words. Our pupils call ihem'^^drdques^ 
ti'>ns." 

On the n6xt <lay I • distributed the pap'^rs promiscuottsly to the 
class, seeing that no pupil- had his own. I then reiid the coirrect 
answeis to the questions by number, reqnWng the pwpili lo do 
nothing but listen arid mark,' placing a cross or check after each in- 
cwrreci nmswer or in place of an omiUed orte. The pupU then eiti> 
mated the /><'/- ient. of the paper he had just examined, and a list of 
there sul' s wa- m ule. Papers were then- returned to the 6wnerV and 
an opportunity was given for any pttpil wrongly marked to app«a] 
to the'leacher. By this means the 3500 questions were gone over 
and judged in k'H minutes. 

The marking of examination papers is the teacher's ttvadnnili. 
It is drudgery, ll is slavery, Teachers everywhere feel that, 
while it must be done, it^s mere machine work. Because it is mere 
routine, it is exhausting wd trying on the nerves; It is w&oll^ de- 
void of benefits to the tea^iiher, and, i« often a matter of no great in- 
terest to the pupil. - A cla.ss of iJiirt/can produce enough manu- 
script in one hour to make ali the ispare moro«diu^ of a teacher iw\ 
of mii»€ry for a week. . Teachers *re not machinte to torn KVkk per 
cems; and it would seem to be their duty to protect' themselves 
from the petty tyrannies of their profession. ' * 

■ The aboTCTiicthodTs TOorrery aprptrcableTo dfilhmefic, aTge'bra,' 
rhetoric, grammar, or Latiii. In thc^se studies it may be «ra5Jy uni' 
ted with the old-fa^hfoned an^-.slanilard^ivetjiod* /Thi' method is 

• not <»ne dictated by tTie lancy. tt stands the sch'ool-room'iest. We' 
think we get good results, since it tests the Icnowledge of the pu- 
pil even more thoroughly than the old method. It also emancipates 
the teacher from the slavery of plodtjrng, routine work, and sets ■ 
the pupil free from a limbo which he dreads. 

The above method Was first used in thesfc schools during llie effi- 
cient superiniir.dency of Prof. T. J. Charlto^), the present Sup't, of 

' the Slate Reform School. '*IIonor to whom honor," etc. 



Easy Mental Work. . 

I have only two hints to give about intellectual work in school 
or college. The human memory is capabje of two distinct ac- 
tions. It is possible to commit the subject-matter of a recitation 
so as to make a perfect recitation ; to do this without reflection, and 
to do it in a very short lime. This is the art of a waiter in a res- 
taurant, who will ial<e an order without a card for as many as thirty 
articles ordered by a party of six gentlemen, and not only bring all 
Oie articltis, but assign to each guest his part of the order. But no 
permanent impression is made upon the brain-cells by this propess. 
There is another method involving repetition, reflection,, and. re- 
view by which the subject-matter of recitations becomes incor- 
porated with the very structure of the brain, so that It would" be im- 
possible to eradicate it while life lasts. Many young people have a 
fatal facltity of committing for he reciiation. It is said of them, 
that their recitntions are good, but their quarterly examinations are 
poor, f discovered many years ago that only those things are in- 
delibly recorded upon the tablets of memory— that is, those thkfigs 
that are studied — which are repeate<l, reflected upon, and fairly im- 
bedbed in the structure of the b.-ain, and, while I.caneoran^it with 
greatest ease for a temporary purpose large amounts of matter, I 
cannot be sure of retaining for a period of years the resuj.tsof study 
without soniany repetitions and reviews as will stamp.the image of 
(he thought upon the mind. If, then, you cannot learn to recite 
easily, but are comjjclled to study very hard, know that what you 
thus laboriously learn will, in form or substance, or both, be yours 
forever; and if you h ive the faculity of acquisition for immediate 
use without difficulty, be glad that you have this- power, but do not 
' let it seduce you from that more laborious and protracted operation 
oftlie mind which alone can enable y-tu in future years lo bring 
forth the results of your early studies. 

The other suggestion relates to the practice of composition and 
debate. Let me advise you to do your utmost to. perfect your style 
as a writer. There is no good writing wiihout clear thinking. Th^ 
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work of compotitioii is the work of the whole intellect. Be Bot 
conteal with writinc what it required, but practice writing your 
thoughts (valuftble or otherwise as they may seem to you) upon ev- 
ery subject that interests you, and participate i^ debate whenever 
yod have the opportunity. Do not argue in season and out of sea- 
son. Do not become that greatest of bores in society, the argu- 
mentative bore. Kut in the literary society to which you belong, 
in coaversation with your intimate friends, pn^ctice debate. You 
may take a side you do not believe, without injury, if you do not 
advance any argument that you do not believf. If you advance 
arguments that you do not believe to be sound you injure your own 
mind and impair your perceptions of truth. Hut in your debates 
for practice, if assigned to a side which, upon the whole, you do 
not believe, it is necessary only that you do not advance any argu- 
ments that you do not believe to be sound. If you intend to be a 
minister, a teacher, or a lawyer, or a newspaper man, the benefits 
of this attention to composition and debate a^e incalculable; but if 
yoii intend to be a physician, a business m&n, or a mechanic, you 
will often be placed in positions where you would pay almost any 
price to be able to express your opinions convincingly, and in a 
proper manner. No American citizen is sure that he will not be 
placed many times where it will be a calamity to him not to be 

able to express himself with force and precision.--/* ^' ^' ^ Ckn's- 
Ham Advocate, 
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Gondvctod by Auci CHArar, PriDeip«l of IndlanapolU Training School. 



Exeroite of the ImaginatioiL 

( This paper, read at <me of my mother's- meetinf^, by the mother of 
four children, is so suggestive I offer it to other mothers :) 

Hariet Martineau says of the faculty of imagination : **It \im 
produced the greatest benefit to the human race that it has ever 
enjoyed. The highest order of men who have lived are thotte in 
whom the power of imagination hat been the strongest, the most 
disciplined, and the most elevated. The noblest gifts that have 
been given to man are the ideas which have proceeded from such 
men." 

It is this order of mind alone that creates. Others may discover 
aiid adapt, improve and establish, but it is the imaginative order of 
mankind that creates, whether it he the majestic steam engine, the 
immortal picture or the divine poem. If it is true, then, that 
this is the faculty which moves the world, that is, leads in ihe 
world, then surely a study of the proper means for strengthening 
and directing it is our worthy ^rvice. ' 

The first thought that cumes to me in the study of this subject 
is this : That our children have little chance for the exercise of 
the ima^^ination. Their plays are all played lor them. Every- 
thing in the way of children's toys seems almost perfect; the 
dishes are just like mamma's, only smaller; they dont have \o play 
the dollins go the sleep, for look, don't they really shut their eyes ! 
And this is not all, by pulling the proper string they address fond 
mothers in the most winning tone. Whtn I see the children sur- 
rounded with such playthings as these, and sti]I restles> and ris. 
satisfied, calling for more and finer ones, I close my eyes and go 
back to the little room up in the loft of the wagon house, where 
my childish imaginatiun had plenty of opportunity for exercise. 
Bits of broken dishes tn be wrought by this faculty into different 
articles for the table. Numberless dolls, but every one made with 
our own hands; material furnished for the clothing of them all 
but the garments to be planneH and executed by ourselves. 

The room was warmed for us in the winter, and so winter and 
summer, it was ours to possess when we wou|d. There we lived 
long after we were thought to be too old. and the announcement 
of the fact that we still played with dolls, would bring the blush to 
our checks. 

Could 1 lead my »wo little gii Is up to that room, furnished just 
as it was. base indeed would it seem to them. They would say, 
«'Oh mamma! this surely cannot be the play-house you tellusof, 
whe^t youjused to have such good times. Take us to the other." 



We had some troubles there, but we were never at a loss to know 
what to do, time never hung heavy on our hands, and when my 
girl of eight years comes to me with a languid, discontented, **ma. 
ma what shall I do?" I am surprised, and refer her at^once to the 
many ways she has for amusement, and I efore I have finished, she 
replies almost impatiently, **I want something newP* Thus it is new 
things, better and finer are demanded, a restless dissatisfied feeling 
has taken posession of our children for this reason, that the play- 
things are given into their hands finished here is no play it is all 
real. 

The remedy is evident; throw the children on their own resources, 
provide them with material, but let the execution be their own. 

As in our earth life, the ideal life is always above, and beyond 
us, after which we strive and toil, so must it be in the'child's life, 
we must not work out and give them the ideal, but give the 
material and let the work be- theirs. The ways of children are 
made too smooth, they are frightened by any little obstacle that 
presents itself and instead of taking hold, tugging away at it them- 
selves, they look around confident!) expecting some one to come to 
remove it and grow impatient at any delay. 

Miss Chapin asked me to give a list ef books' I would give a 
child. While thinking of this a friend called, a clergyman, who 
has given a great deal of time and thought to Sunday School work, 
and I asked him about it. This was his reply. **I think children 
have too many books. I would like tobring my children up through 
their childhood and never let them see a book in our home." This 
sounds strange to us at first, when we have thought so long that 
the best present for a child was a good entertaining book; enteitain- 
ing it must be, and good it way be; for first of all our children de- 
mand to be entertained. 'J'he more thought I gave to the reply of 
my friend the more true it seemed. This great fault comes in here 
again; the work is all done. Information which they ought to get 
by actual contact with the sources of such knowledge, is made un- 
necessary because their books tell them all, and so they appropriate 
the result of some one else's labor, and are persuaded to take 
knowledge second hand. Our grandmothers knew comparatively 
little of natural sciences but what they knew they could tell, be- 
cause it was theirs, not learned from books, but from the fields and 
woods. The plays then which are to strengthen the imaginative 
faculty, must give an opportunity for its exercise, and strength will 
come with use. Its direction will partake of the spirit of our lives. 
Let us look well to them. The book I would recommend is the 
great illustrated book of nature, given it, and the imagination, and 
every child will have **real" and "fairy" stories of his own. The 
flowers will talk, winds whisper and the brooklet sing. 
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Votes from Indiana Vniyersity. 
The city schools of Bloomingtoii are magnificently 
captained by Miss Margaret McCalla. Bloom ington 
will build her a monument in the school grounds when 
she dies. 

The University Lecture Association began their 
course Nov. 1st, with Joseph Cook on the "Seven Mod- 
ern Wonders of the World," It was a success financial- 
ly and otherwise. 

The Board of Trustees held their annual session in 
Bioomington, Nov. 1-5 In the present state of affairs, 
their action will be awaited with the greatest interest 
by all the friends of the University. 

The site selected for the new buildings is alovelj' one 
and in every way suitable. The jn-esent intention 
seems to be to erect a number of buildings of conven- 
ient size, rather than a single large one. The departments 
of Physics, Chemistry and Natui-al Science are to be 
served first. 
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In the reports from various qniirters of the State in 
the Educational Weekly, we arc glad to notice so 
many old students and alumni of the Indiana Univers- 
ity. Wherever we hear of them they are ddng well. 
We have learned to rely upon them. 

Miss Adela M. Field lectured Sabbath afternoon, 
Nov. 4th on "What Christianity has done for the Wom- 
en of China," and on Tuesday evening Nov. 6th, on 
"Chinese Literature." Miss Field is a lady of fine 
scholarship and perfectly acquainted with the topics on 
which she speaks. She is the author of a Chinese-Eng- 
lish Dictionary. 

Prof Jordan intends to spend a part of the coming 
winter in Florida, not for the benefit of his health 
which fortunately nieeds no improvement, but for the 
purpose of making scientific collections, — especially 
fishes and birds. By the kindness of his scientific 
friends in America and Europe, he will be able to make 
up the loss of his splendid Ichthyological collection in 
a few years. He was lately presented with two large 
Golden eagles killed in this vicinity. 

There was no County Institute here last fall. It is 
the intention to hold one during the Holidays. There 
are those who would favor the plan recently adopted in 
Illinois, i. e, charging a small fee for examination, and 
thus creating a free Institute fund. Indiana school 
men should watch the development of this system in 
Illinois. It may be that herein lies the solution of that 
most important problem, how shall the standard of 
teachers be raised. 

PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The new buildings that it is proposed shall be erect- 
ed for the State University are said to be as follows, the 
first two of which will be put up at once, and the others 
as the necessary funds may be provided : 

1st. A building for Chemistry and Physics, two sto- 
ries; the lower floor for Physics, the upper for Chemis- 
try, to be supplied with lecture rooms, laboratories, 
work shops, store rooms and apparatus. 

2d. A building for the Natural Sciences; the lower 
floor for a museum, the upper for lecture rooms, labor- 
atories, &c. ^ I 

3rd. A building for Language and Literature; two 
stories. 

4th. A fire-proof library. 

5th. A chapel; two stories; the lower containing a 
chapel for daily use, offices for University officers, re- 
ception parlors, &c., the upper a large chapel, with a 
seating capacity of twenty -five hundred. 

6th. An Observatory with, all its appliances. 

7th. A building for Music and the Fine Arts, to 
be followed by buildings for the Mechanical Sciences, 
&c., as they are demanded by the University's gi'owth. 

DeKalb County. 

The DeKalb County Institute convened at Buller, 
Monday, November 5th, at 10 a. m. The organization 
of the Institute occupied just 15 minutes including the 
address of C. M, Merica, the County Superintendent 
The programme was admirably arranged, and from 
the be^nnning to the close, the Institute was spirited 
and enthusiastic. T. J. Sanders, Sup't. Butler Schools, 



conducted the exercises in Geography; W. M. Harrison 
of Auburn, handled Physiology; C. A. Bangan of 
Garrett, the subject of Grammar; J. M. Olcott, of Ind- 
ianapolis, the. subject of American Literature. Tbese 
subjects were taught each day consecutively by the 
same persons, which added very much to the value of 
the instruction given. W. A. Bell, of Indianapolis, 
Will J. Houck, of Portland; Alexander Forbes, of Chi- 
cago; H. B. Brown, of Valparaiso; W. P. Yocum, of 
Fort Wayne and Miss Lititia Coats, of Auburn, did 
valuable work on special subjects. The attendance 
was very large, 189 being enrolled. 

The evening lectures were attended with crowded 
houses every night in the week. In this respect But- 
ler as an educational town stands pre-eminent. State 
Sup't. Holcombe was on hands Thursday evening and 
Friday, with a helping hand and cheery words. No 
one is more welcome at an Institute than State Sup*t. 
John W. Holcombe. All the leachers connected with 
the town schools, did good work at the Institute. 

Benton County. ^ 

Sup't. Johnson reports that the schools are, as far as 
he has examined, doing good work. 

This county has three Purdue Graduates teach- 
ing in it, with good success. 

Prof. E. E. Smith, of Purdue University, lectured on 
the evening of the 10th at Boswell before the Boswell 
Literary Society and friends. 

The school at Atkinson is prospering finely under 
the management of W. E. White, Jr. 

The Boswell public schools are moving ofP finely and 
and with the best of satisfaction under the management 
of Hon. E. E. White's nephew. Prof. E. C. White, 
There are several non-resident students from different 
parts of the county attending school there. 

County Superintendent Johnson is stirring up the 
institute work and many of them will meet Nov. 10th, 
for the purpose of organizing. 

Mr. Walter Baily and Miss Flora Murphy, who 
teach near Boswell are having splendid success and 
in fact we can say generally that our schools are mov- 
ing off finely throughout the county. 

Parke County. 

The Joint Institute of Howard and Washington 
Townships, Parke county, was held in the graded 
school building of Washington Township, at Marshall, 
Nov. 3d. The trustee from Howard Township was 
present and Mr. Cummings, of Washington Township, 
with his ready and well qualified teachers, had things 
in "apple pie order" for a pleasant and profitable time, 
the noon refreshments not excluded. The programme 
heretofore outlinjed ip the Parke County Institute Man- 
ual WBS carefully followed out. The papers submitted 
were far above the leverage, evincing considerable re- 
search. Sup't. Elson was. present, and with his point- 
ed suggestions added interest to the occasion. Kev. 
John L. Boyd was present as a visitor and took some 
part in the discussions. 

Miss Woodard, — a valuable parcel done up in a 
small package, — Principal of the Marshall graded 
school, made November as pleasant as May in welcom- 
ing teachers and school officers and visitors. 

Here, as at other points in Parke county, we found 
the Educational Weekly growing in popularity. 
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and make money orders payable to, J. M. Olcott & Co., 
not to the indimdual editors. This is important^ and will 
avoid much confusion. 



FEOM NOW UNTIL JANUAET, 1885, 

We will send the 1^'ducational Weekly to all new 
subscribers for 

TWO DOLLARS. 

In other words, we will .send the p.iper /rce for 
two months to all subscribers for next year. 

FOR THIRTY CENTS 

We will send the Educationai. Weekly on trial 
to any addre.ss fram now until January 5. inclu- 
sive. This will include full reports and proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers* As.socia- 
tion. We promise something of more than ordinary 
interest to teachers in our holiday numbers. They 
will be prepared with special care and each one will 
be worth the price asked for a two month's trial. 
Teachers are a^ked to read what some of the best ed- 
ucators in the State say of the Weekly. This low 
price is designed to give them a chance to see for 
themselves what we arc oflTering before sending a 
year's subscription. 



WHAT THE SOUTH NEEDS. • 

The development of ihe South is one of the pro- 
blems of greatest interest just now in the advancement 
ofournation;. Dr. A. D. Mayo states that ofthe 4,000,- 
000 whites in the South under 21 years of age, nearly 
half have never attended school; that in many States 
the schools are open only from three to six months 
in the year; that the school system in. Louisiana is 
almost entirely broken down, through the hostility of 
Roman Catholic priests; and that not more than one- 
tenth of the colored voters, can do more than read 
their ballots. If these are the facts the question of 
what do is plain. What these people who are unen- 
lightened need is education. They need the com- 
mon schoool with its ur.iversnl benefaction, so sus- 
tained and administered, that all clas>es, Hhite as well 
ijLS black, shall receive the elements of [;enend instruc- 
" tion. They wq:^\\ the most practical forms of common 
school teaching. Tliey need to be taught how to 
live, how to practice the arts of indu.stry and thrift, 
how to appreciate the rights and priveleges of an en 
lightened republican government. It is il)e natural 
right of the.se people as a part of our nation to receive 
the benefits of intelligent citizenf^hip. It is to the in- 
terest ofthe nation to raise up this portion of its peo- 
ple. 

LET H££ DO WHAT SHE CAN. 

The visit of Miss Emily Faithful to America, to find 
what worthy work women may find to do gives em- 
phasi.to .Amjrican industry for women. Somehow 
it appears that in the West there is something women 
can do, by which their almost exhaustle.ss store of 
energy, ad.iptablility, fathfuhiess, diligence, and 
other fine qualities may prove of value to t'lem.seKes 
and to the race, more than cm be ilone within the 
narrow realm of occupatiu:i herelofoie opened to 
them. There is an imi)ression that Cvery OLCupation 
is full and overflowing, and th it the occupations in 
which women are employed are exceptionally crowd- 
ed, riiere is one such occupation in which there ii; 
plenty of room. Trained .nurses are not very, 
abundant. Various hospitals turn out a respectable 
number each year, but the suj)ply is very far below 
the demand. It does not require a long time nor a 
large investment to become a trained nurse, and after 
receiving a diplom i, ' the candidate is sure of 
profitable occupation for life. Woman's service in 
the hospital is worth the attention of the philanthro- 
pists and unemployed women who are still young. It 
is not only a good bu.siness, but it is a calling of a 
humane and humanit;irian character. \\\ cUvoiinn to 
this line of occuf)ation women may make for them- 
selves, a service heretofore undevelopeil in its value 
to its laborers, and of estimable value to humanity. 

THE FRIENDS AND THEIR S JH03LS. 

No other religious body has been more earnestly 
interestetl in the cause of popular education m u\xx 
country than- has the dencuninaiion ol J-riends or 
*'Quikers." Wherever these people settled as 
pioneers we now have centers of educational activity, 
and communities characterized by enlight' nnjcr.t. 
thrift and industry. h'ornieily thesr religious bodies 
maintiined most excellent .schools in connection witli 
their co:iivrei;ations. Withi': the pa^t few years these 
schools have become absorbed into the public school 
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system. The Friends now show their good sense by. 
their active interest in the advancement and elevation 
of the common schools. Their young men and wom- 
en •*fall into line" with alacrity and make most excel- 
lent students in the hightr education of the profes- 
sion, and do good service in the training classes of 
the Normal Schools. There is a native fitne.<«s about 
the yoiuig Friend for the rational management o( the 
school. 

The Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends which was 
recently held at Richmond presented through its ed- 
ucation il committee the following topics for consider- 
ation : 

I. . What can Friends do to increase the efficiency 
and improve the work of the Public Schools? 

2. Can further instrucli(;n in our duty as citizens 
be taught in Elemenary Schools. 

3. Observation of nature, and agricultural instruc- 
tion in Common Schools. 

4. Should special instruction in temperance be 
required in the Public Schools? 

5. How can the home atmosphere become per- 
meated with general intelligence and a taste for read- 
ing? 

6. The importance of general information for the 
success of the True Teacher. 

7. The educational aspect of Bible study. 
These .seven queries and suggestions point directly 

toward s^mc of the most functamental subjects that 
deserve the earnest study of all persons who would 
advance the interests of our people. 

Religious denominations will make their work for 
the advancement of mankind more and more forcible 
as they ally themselves with the interests of the 
common schools, iind .seek to put themselves in har- 
mony with the spirit of educators of the land. All 
educational bodies reli.i^ious and oilierwise need to 
get more close to the true means of preparation for 
citizenship, and of liberal and progressive culture. 



DO NOT DETAIN PUPILS. 

It is the practice with many teachers to detain pu- 
pils aftejr the regular scssi«'n closes in some cases as a 
means of punishment for a misdemeanor in time of 
school and in other cases as a means of bringing up 
deficiencies in study and recitation. We are positive 
in our opinions upon this practice, that as a general 
thing the practice is wrong, it fails in its purposes, and 
frequently cau.ses evils quite as great as those which 
it is designed to remedy. 

If pupils have failed to have the proper interest in 
their studies during the bright hours of the day, 
while the school was in its active and spirited condi- 
tion, it is scarcely to be expected that they will be 
led to feel an interest under the dispiriting conditions 
after school. The pupils are at that time tned, the 
teacher is tired, both are out of patience and neither has 
any energy to spare for an extra load. The condi- 
tions of kindly feeling, delightful interest, zeal and 
animatinn so necessary for the proper education of 
children can not be restored after the school closes. 

If the detention is practiced as a means of reforma- 
tion it fails for the same reasons. The teacher is pun- 
ished quite as much as the pupil, ft certainly does 
not reform the teacher, and it has about as little ef 
feet on the pupils that are kept in. 

The teacher may find much wiser plans for correc- 



tion, so that when the hour for ctosing co*nies the 
school ends, and the pupils and teacher, both tired 
and troubled, needing to relax the strain of the day. 
may depart in peace and promptness for the scene of 
labor. If the teacher will use the jstrergth spent in 
•'keeping in" in preparing more pleasing and attract- 
ive work for the next day, and study with greater 
care how to more fully enlist the interest of the indol 
lent and disobedient, she will put herself nnore ef- 
fectually upon the ground of natural and rational 
government. 

The pupils are not often indolent or disobedient if. 
they have something proper to do during the hours 
of the regular session and receive considerate atten- 
tion. If the teacher * 'keeps in" much, let her look 
carefully to the cause of the failures, for maybe they are 
not wholly of the pupils* making. 

There is another matter that occurs in this connec- 
tion. Parents are quite as particular about the 
prompt return of pupils to their homes after school, 
as the teacher is of their arrival in the morning. The 
pupils have a natural right to go home when school 
is out. Parents naturally expect them. Frequently 
work awaits them at home which has bceji arranged 
for them during the day. The teacher shd\ild be slow 
to do any thing which may interfere ^ith duties 
that lie outside of his alloted time and place. 

Good health, good feeling, good interest, good 
works are all opposed to the practice of keeping the 
children in. 

Let them go. If the day has not bei n all that it 
.should be, let it go with its own endingi and .strive 
rather to make to morrow a success wherein to clay 
has failed. 



STATE TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION- 

The following is the progminrao in full of tlio Stale 
Teacliors' Association, U8 furniHliod by Prof. John N. 
Study, chairman of the oxocutiye committee, We will 
furnibh ourrcaderu with the cf^ni pi ete details as soon as 

arranged: .: • • 

programme:. 

Address of retiring PrLsideiit— Sui T. .H. S. Tarbell. 

Inaugural address of President elect~DR. John S. Irwin, Supt. of 
"Ft. Wayne schools. 

Manual Labor in the Public Schools— <:. O. Thompson, Prcs. Rose 
Polylechical School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Discussion — Opened by W. F. M. Goss, of Purdue University. 

The Model Teacher— M iss Maky H. Kraut, Crawfordsvillr, Ind. 

The Common School of a Quarter Century Hence- -James Bald- 
win, Supt. Rushville, 1., schools. 

Discussion— Opened by John P. NJathrr, Supt. Warsaw schools. 

Separate Schools; for whom shall they be established — Cyrus W, 
Hodgin, Pres. Richm ncl Normal School. 

Discussion — Opined by Sheridan Cox, Supf Kokomo schools. 

The study of English in the Public Schools— W. W. Parsons, of 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

What Moral Results should be txpected from Public School TiaU»- 
ing? What Results are Oblaintd?— W. N. Hailman, Supt, 
l.aporte schools. 

Discussion — Opened by Leonidas Smedley, County Supt. Putnam 
County. 

Annual Oration — By Wm. H. Paynk, subject, ♦•The Science of Ed- 
ucation; its methods and some of its Problemh.*' 
Address— By B. G. Northrop, Sec. of ConHccticut Bo«rd of EdU' 
cation. Subject, ••Incentives," 
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OhjiR„i(). M erica is i»i phAr«:t»'u! St. Joe. • 
Will. J. Franks i?^ Priiioi}>jil at (.'orVima." 
C A. Diingau is Principal of tl»o scliooKs at (larretJL 
F. A7 Build V f*< a IVvt* voung teai^lier in noKallTVoun- 
D. A. Holmes is Principal at Speneervillo. DoKalb 
countr. 

Mif« Au^i Abbott, of jrvin^rton is teacliini^ al Win- 
chester^ ***' 

' '\ *'"•■* "-^ '-'*" ' ■ " • 1 

F. W. NimmoHH w. aclivo in sa;!»oo1 w(>rk in Wil- 
mington Tr)wnshi]), DeKalUicfinnty. • • .. 
I Prof. Vi\,\r\ \'\ o! tlio K? vh-viivT* ^rh ) >!-? i*» planniVi'^ to 
secure a good library for hii^r^'booN.' '' 

Tii^ 10th of .this i«oi|tk wi.M :W eolehratod by the 
litorar}- societie;s at^ftl>iiry a.s (jarficid's birthday. 

Th^ Crown Poitit schools are j)i'ospering. The en- 
rollment is 420 pupils. , The Hi^h School enrolls .^J). 

MiK^. Maggie llustod. a lat<? gra<i»ate of Hutler l»ni- 
versitj^^'is serving-a^ principal of tho Tiiscola III. high 

schooL i'» .. '' . . . " 

W. S. Domer and Addib Turner, well-known Norninl 
school teachers were niaft'ied a few weeks .since. ' Mr. 
J)om"6r is engageci at Warsaw. 

Th;e Winchester High School is preparing to gfX'e an 
exhibition of the H( osit r Schoo^Ma^ t( r dramatized b}'^ 
J. N.. Moore, of Lebanon* Ohio! ' •'• 

W. B. Wilson lately superintendent of the Institu- 
tion for the Blinil in this city is .<5uperintending the 
sehojjls of Tuscola III. 

Peter V. Vofis afid-Kinmii Campbell were recently 
married. They have our best wishe-^. .Mr. Vrn-is is 
now sending as ])i'incipal ()f the Jamestown schools 

A. K. Mowrer has giveT^ up his work in the schools 
of North Manchesterand taken a ])ositiouat Shejbyville. 
M ra . Mow rer i s (1 o i n g • gt )o d . wo r k in t h e S hel by - 
ville schools. 

All the moihvi'n im])i'ovements are to be lound at II 
B. Bryant's Chicago Business College. The manner of 
conducting gietnal business in the 'Business Kxcliange" 
is original with this in.stitution. 

E. 11. Butler.' Su|)erintendent of the Winchester 
schools is ujoYJnjLj: on. (luietU' in his seventh 3-car. It 
is a good s^'KJiJ^>, Ijpd 'that reliable men ai*e fast Upcom- 
ing fixtures in the sujierin tendency of city schools. .• 

We hope to give our rea<leis 'Tii'ore ftrlicle!«» from llie 

pen of Mrs. Sammis. Uor article in last issue has called 

forth much creditable comment alrea ly. (lood words 

for the WKfe'KLS' continue to pour intci our office. 
• ... • • ' • • -' . 

Supt. Baldwin of I^ushville has recently been on the 
sick lj;?.t, and (or this reason his articles for the Weekly 
have been delayed, fie is now at his post, and the 
schools are i!a])j)y and jirosperous. The attendance is 
arger than ever before. 



A. B. Clark, of Wabash, a member of the Freshman 
cla8.s at Purdue University, died at that lostitution on 
Tuesday of last week. This is the first death that has 
occurred at t|ie school. Mr. Clark was a general favor- 
ite. 

(/. H, Wood, ot Harrison county has charge of the 
Winche8t»r High School. Mr. Wood is a strong man 
and has a future before him. The Winchester High 
School affords opportunity for him to display his best 
powers as a teacher. 

8. M. Keltner is Principal of the First District 
Schools at Anderson^ not Auburn as the type made it 
kst week. T). M. Berg, of the Second District School, 
has had ten years experience in this one school and 
25 years experience as a teacher. 

M. W. Harrison at the DeKalb County Institute, 
made many' friends,* on account of his easy style and 
comprehensive knowledge of his subject. Few men 
ijiave better command of language than Prof. Harrison. 
As an Institute worker ho is a success. 

Five Normal school teachers are now engaged as 
teachers in the Princoton schools — Misses Buth Gentry, 
Jessie Taylor, Ella LindJey, Hattie Cutler and Lizzie 
Campbell. The Prineeton schools under this excellent 
supei'vision, supplemented by such high schools and 
and graded school teachers as these are sate. 

As yet no arrangements have been made for the snp- 
pl}' of needed moneys for Purdue University. The 
State Auditor thinks there will be no trouble in ar- 
ranging for the payment of all dues from the State. It 
is a sliame for the State schools to be embarrassed from 
want of needed money to pay necessary expenses. 

Reports from the State Normal School say that El- 
mer Henry and Delia Hobson have left to take charge 
of schools at Bussiaville. Miss Hannah Jones accepts 
a position at Goshen. The Fall term closes on th# 28th 
of this month. Winter term begins Dec. 4tb. The at- 
tendance as lasgei and the work of the school is giving 
excellent satisfaction. 

The Winchester schools are prepared tot^elebratethe 
birthday of General Garfield, on Monday next. The 
exercises will consist of songs, declamations, and the 
following essay's: (1.) Garfield as a boy , (2) Garfield 
as a student, (3) Garfield as a statesman, (4) Garfield 
as a soldier, (5) Garfield as President, {6) Garfield at 
Home, (7) Garfield as a Teacher. 

The Indianapolis schools are arranged in twenty- 
four cJaisses. or grades. These <50ver a course of study 
extending through twelve years, eight of which are be- 
I'^w the high school and four in the high school. The 
first class fo graduate from this course in the middle of 
the school 3'ear, will complete its work next month. 
The graduation wMl occur in December instead of June. 
The giaduating class consists of eleven girls and one 
boy. They range in years from seventeen to twenty- 
one. 
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Why shouldn't the Natural Sciences be taught in our 
common schools? Nature is not too difficult a study 
for tbo sinalleHt sohool-child. Zoology is easier tbltn 
Grammar. Botany is not so difficult as Geography, be- 
cause it does not so tax the imagination. It is amazing, 
it is a matter for serious thought that the children of 
Indiana are growing up utterly ignorant of the things 
with which they have most to do. They know all 
about the conjnctive adverb and the sea of Okhotsk, 
but they cannot name the parts of a flower, or tell how 
many legs a fly has. 

Collegre Items. 
Ohio has thirty- three men in the classes at Yale. 
Matthew Arnold is to lecture to the students at Harv- 
ard College. 

John T. Short, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
State University, Ohio, and an author of some note, 
died recently in Columbus, from consumption. 

Prof Thomas McFadden, of the chair of Natural Sci- 
ences, in Otterbein University, died on the 9th instant. 
Wilmington College has one of the finest telescopes in 
the country. Prof. C. G.Wilbur, an alumnus of the 
Yale Divinity School, has been appointed to the chair 
of History and English Literature in Adrian College. 

The DePauw endowment continues to claim the at- 
tention of the people of the state as altogether the 
greatest benefaction that any one has yet made ii) this 
Stale to the cause of education. Some persons have 
feared that Mr. DePauw has not consented to give the 
large sum that he at first proposed to donate. These 
fears may be put at rest by the fact that when Mr. De- 
Pauw concluded to visit Europe he made his will be- 
queathing 45 per cent, of his estate to the erection and 
endowment of a University to bear his own nama 
Dr. Bidpath became aware of the fact and opened a 
.correspondence with him to adopt Asbury, provided 
that the trustees would consent to the adoption and 
change of name. The trustees had the matter laid be- 
fore them, and they at once took action. Mr. DePauw 
was urged to begin the work during his life time. By 
a contract signed and delivered, Asbury University 
has been adopted, and Mr. DePauw, in order to make 
it operative during his liio, agreed to furnish two dol- 
lars for every one that the state would give, in order 
that the present might enjoy this great benefit. In 
doing this the proposed munificent gift by will has not 
been revoked, but it stands just as it did, 45 per cent, 
of his estate for DoPauw University, which, by agree- 
ment, is located at Greencastle. 



Colonists and Land Explorers- 

TICKETS TO THE WEST. 

Persons desiring to obtain reliable information con- 
cerning the western country, rat«s of faro for both sin- 
gle and round trip tickets, time of trains, conneotions- 
etc, should not fail to call upon or write to H. R. Dor, 
ing, Assistant (General Passenger Agent Yandalia Line, 
No. 48 Went Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who represents the direct lines to all points. East, West, , 
North and South. 
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Lire Sighteonsly. 

"So lire that when thy rammons comes to Joia 
Th« inottmeimble cantTun that morm 
To that iiiyffterlouH roHlin where each shall take 
His chamber In the silent halls of death, 
Tbon go not, like the qnarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungetm ; but sostained and soothed 
By an no&Uering trust* approach thy graoe. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams^'* 

A Voioe in the SouL 

Theodore Parker, in his autobiography, tells a 
beautiful story of his childhood. It reveals a tender 
conscience in the boy, and a wise training in the 
mother. When he was four years old, he wks pass- 
ing a pond-hole in a field, and turned to look at a 
rare flower in the water. He saw a spotted tortoise 
sunning himself in the shallow water. Very natural- 
ly he lifted a stick he was carrying, to strike the rep- 
tile. But all at once a voice within him s^id, loud 
and clear, •'It is wrong." He was surprised, and the 
uplifted stick fell. He hurried home, and asked his 
mother what it was that told him it was wrong. 
Taking him in her arms, she said: ** Some men call 
it conscience but I prefer to call it the voice of God 
in the soul of man If you listen and obey it. then 
it will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide 
you right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then 
it will fade out little by little, and leave you all in the 
dark and without a guide. Your life depends on 
hearing this little voice." ** I am sure " be says. 
** no event in my life made so deep and lasting an 
impression as that." 



giiok^s au4 IfmHimU, 



The Bneyolopedia Pritannioa. 

(American Reprint.) 
Ill about 21 Imperial Octavo Volumes. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica edited by Prof. Baynos 
with the aid of the mo t distinguished writers throuHi- 
out the world, is acknowledirod to be the most tlmr- 
ough, complete and accurate encyclopedia now pub- 
lished. 

The "American reprint," containing exactly the 
same matter, pre»oiits it in a more desirable form. 
The "Encyclopedia A inoricana,"— a com;)<in?an work, 
the first volume of w jich is now readj-, renders the 
work more complete on Amcricau subjects. The uni- 
versal verdict proiiouncrs it 
The work of Maste" Minds, 
A Complele Portable Library, 
A Library on every subject. 
Always ready to answer any question. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciei.cc**, History and gen- 
eral literature. 

With Many xnotsAND Enij!:.\ving8 on Steel and 
Wood. 

Publishedby J. M. Soddait. Co. Limited, New 
York, Philadelphia, CIih jn^^o. 

G. F. Craven & Ca , Genernl Managers, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For terms addre.^^s sj)t( ial agent, 

Pro1\ li. C. b'ELLOW, 

Elwood, Indiana. 
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THE NEW EpUCATIGN ! 

The Greatest 'Teachers Work of the Age 

FREE I FREE! FREE! 

"We have made arrangements with the publisher3 cf 
COL. FRANCIS W. PAEKER'S Notes of 

TALKS^TEACHING 

to offer it to every subscriber who sends 2 new ^subscribers 
for the Educational Weekly, 



It 18 a lamentable fact that the world is f uU of ! These were eriven by CoL F. W. Pw-ker, (f ormcr- 
miaerab^e preteoaersor make-ahjfta called tewch- ly Superintendent of SchoolB of Quiucy, Mass.,) 
ers. Buttheae would-be teachers are ©0 more flt before the Martha's Vineyard Institut \ bum- 
forBuperintendhigtheconstructionof thehigh- 1 mer of 1882. Heported by Leila b. A\itridgo. 
est type of human character lu the eehoohroom j Thrae ^/RUks'* were delivered before a icrgo 
than they would bo for the ptjsltlon of mudter I aasombly of teachers coming from all parts of the 



mechanic in ti^e erection 
of a gwuid cathedral. Th6 
tnio teacher, as : well as 
the master mechaniOf the 
physician and the lawyer, 
needs to bo not only a 
person of good common 
sense and geu^srol Intel-: 
ligenoe, but ho'iBilflt be 
speoially qualified ;£or his 
profession. Hb must 
study the prindpU'S of 
his profession: Iwa must 
apply ihes3 princiiilcs to • 
his methods. Aud one of 
the indtepehsabl^ rrquis- 
Ites is a profession^ li- 
brary ; an 1 the true 
teacher will no ' more 
think of doing wlWiout 
his lll>Riry ox sl-dndard 
profesaionial books ,thim 
the lawyer, the architect ■ 
and th0 physiolatnjwiU do -, 
withbut' thehra. The d«3- 
mandf9rt&e b'-stmofest* v 
sional works fot* twichers J 
is rapidly In ;l\Jdsli« and ^ 
more t achLTS Vill wtint 
thesa books t-^lfl ynxr than 
ever before. Hence, for 
the accommodation o f 
our subscribers, we have 
arran:red to supply tln^m 
for all tie work on their 
part with the b'st book 
yet published tot teneh- 
ers. 'J'hus by workii>g 
for our journal you ciin 
secure a boot that will be 
Invaluable to you i.s a 
oreasi tlie rircr.l.itlnn iv _ 
Jpumol. Thid ^>ook ia Col.. Pabkbh'6 Talics ox 




COL. F. W. PARKEH, SUPT, 

t-^acher, and' also iti- 
l usefulness of our 



country, and were eogorlv 
listened t o. This book has 
been prepared to suppiy 
the demand on the part oi 
teachers to know "The 
New Methods'! of teach- 
ing. No book hns been 
published to explain tiiO 
methods of trnching that 
made th«> Qulncy Schoolfi. 
so famous wht n Col. Par- 
ker was Buperintendeni 
there. The little town be- 
came a Mecca for teach- 
ers, and for that niatter 
is so y.t. Tiio TTKthods 
witness (1 wrrj copied in 
many schools. The de- 
mand for tin "Now 
Methods" beoumo somo- 
tbing ttm^lble. School 
Boaids i:r» oITerinaf high 
wages to those that under- 
stand. CoL Parker at 
Martha's vineyard ex- 
plained tbcs) methods; 
after thoy wero wii.ten 
out by >'teB Piitridgo he 
thorougrUy revised them, 
and ttus volume contains 
them. Theri3 is more value 
to the praotic al truchcr in 
thim than in any o<?ier 
boo/c TjubLishcd, Tue Look 
is simply (/ vah'abh. It 
contuinsafinj purtntitof 
Col. Paikcr as a fwntis- 
piece. Ton thousand 
copies were sold thj first 
four months. The book 
is a square 16mo.. 5 by 6^ inches, 1?:3 pagvS, 
beautifully printed on good paper and tastefully 
bound in Jilnglish cloth. We send this book . to 
any subscriber who sjnds us 2 now subscribers. 



W> -.Yin S3n.d a copj of "Talks on Teaching" to any 
one w>- ) will send lis 6.1.00. Address, 

The Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 



THE 

CENTURY 



Programme for 1883-84. 



The progmmhie for the fourtevnth year of thia 
luagaxiiif, und the third under the new name, is 
if anything more interesting and popular than 
ever. With every iKMBon, Thm GaNTuav shows a 
decide<I gain in circulation. The ne v Tolunie be- 
gins with November, and, when posfeible, sub- 
criptionu Nhould begin with that lasue. The foU 
lowing are some of the features of the coming 
year: 

A New Novel by George W. Gable; "Life in the 
Thirteen Colontee," by Edward Emlwtov, 
Three Stories by Henry Janiee; "Tlie New As- 
tronomy" by Prof, S. P. liAKoLST; A Novelette 
by H. II. Boyesou; The New Era in American 
Arcbltecture; A Novelette by Robert Orant; The 
Bread-winners, one of the most remarkable nov- 
els of the day, to be completed in Janaary; Chris- 
tianity and Wealth; by the author of "The Chris- 
tian League uf i'oiinecticut;*' Coasting About 
the (luir of St. Lnwicnee; Scenes from the Nov- 
elists, liAUTii(»iiKK« Gr.oiiflK KiJOT , and Cable, 
with nutlKMitic drawing!* ; On the Track of Ulys- 
ses; "Gurtiuid in FiUgland;'* "The Silverado 
8quatt»M>'* by Ki.iik.rt Louis Stevenson. 

There will'lie papers on outdoor England by 
John BuitKoroHK and others, a l>eautinil illus- 
trated serieH on Dante, a uuniberof papers by the 
eminent French novehst Alphomse Daudet, ar- 
tick^s on art nrchieology by Cbarlm Dudley 
Warner and others, illustrated papers on sport 
and adventure, short stories by the leading writ- 
ers, essays on timely subjects, etc., etc. 

Snbecription price,^.00 a year; single nnm- 
bers sold every where at 35 cents each. All deal- 
ers receive subscriptions, or remittance may be 
niaae direct to the publishers by postal or ex- 
press order, registered letter, bank check, or 
draft. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. 

To enable new subscribers to begin 
with the first volume under The Cen- 
tury name, we make the following spe- 
cial offers : 

New subscribers beginning with 
November y 1883, may obtain the 
magazine for one year from date^ 
and the twenty-four previous num- 
bebSy unbound, for $8.00. Regular 
price for the three years, $12.00. 

Or if preferred, a subscription and the 
twenty-four numbers bound in four 
ELEGANT VOLUMES, Will be fumishcd for 
^lo. Regular price, $i6. 

THE CENTUM Y CO., 

New York, N. Y. 

We will fhrnish the Century and the Educa- 
tion .\i. Weekly for one year to all new subscri- 
bers at 9>'>.00 in advance — saving fl.OO. 

J. M. Olcott ACo. 



JUST HEADY, A CHARMING BOOK FOIl ltP]Ar)ING CLASSES OK HOME LIBRARIES. 



■^A Jf itlttrccl 




^ir.# 



Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of "A Geogra[)hical Reader," ••Principles and PracJ:ice of Teaching," Etc. 



The ininiediatP BuccePH of the "OeoKrapliicHi RoikIit," by tho .itna author, has proved that books of this kind, prepared by so capable and discriminating 
an instrucrtor as i'rofesHor Joboiniot, meet wiih preat fuvor nni\ arcf»m])HHh the bt>8t resultB. Stories of animals have an e8p"cial charm for young people, 
and the piiidrs interest will iwtver flii>r when lie is provided with reading-matter of the kind. Hjh mind is stored with useful and instruciive facts, aud his progress 
in acqtiiring the aliility to t-ead well Ih nrceh'rated by the preater stimulation given to his mental faculties. 

Tho natural HiRtory Reader is a rlassified oolleetion of anecdotes and interesting deHcriptions in the field of natural history of a very attractive and entertain- 
ing character, all from well-known writers and aiithois. It is iM'aiitifuIly illi^tnited with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the book. ■■■■■^^^i^^^^^ 

A Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

D; APPLETON & go,, Publistiers, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 



fiDttGATlONAt WKkKLV 



1^ 




AND ENGLISH ACADEMY, 
nrSIAHAPOLIS, DTD.. 

hlHX OLDEST, the LARGEST, the BEST, the MOST 
1 POPULAB BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE 'WEST. 
It is ttrongly endorsed by solid bnslneH men, distin- 
gnlBhed euncaiora, and by the press. Instmctioii 
iiTen indiTidnally. Competency gmaranteed. 
JtondforOatalogM. W. W. Gft4irau * Co. 



A. 



-UcShane Bell FounLvy 

Manufacture those cplebratod BeV$ 
And ChbaM lor Churches, ToMre^ 
Clocks, &C. Prices ttiul cutulugifi'h 
Bent free. .Addre^? .' . 

n. McShank a Qoi, Balfibnoro^ McK^ 




S-& CURIBTliB mriRTAiNiim 

^umceatloas for De«oratlonis Eatert* 
taimnento and Glfliu 

A oolt«ctl<<u or •- u4Ke«t!*u< ftom' Itfiidlng 
ubdaj-tchool workers in vartoud |>ari> of 
e coiintrr; PwitinHtiBtr sontOtMirv of Inter- 
s' ti> e\crv Sii<iiU\ -:m:Iiik)1 saj>erintrndeiit. 
'•aiiinx likf it ever Usued beiurt'. Price* 
25c. 1IN'ill»enl free to anj cue at^nling a« 
\ lilt of mU the SuodaT-sohiK}! SuporiiiMnd- 
iitM in ihp plaoe. >AVID.G. OOOK; 16 
.•tama arreei Chlcngo, in. ' 




jAtmv^jnjjcK, 



Corner of PonTl.^nd Market tHs.', Indiiinapoliii, by 
the; wjell-Kpomn, VA<c<^i]itant and Teacher, whose 
^ jlipl<iyui|<»..i;«ai#iiUod \ti every part of tho WeHt 
Most, thuro«j;h iiiul ))raoticaI rouTise i^ t}ie shortest 
ti/iic for It-SH tliiin in charged eUewtiere.' , 

THO^! J: BKYANT, Prest. 
Particular^ (VU(l-8}>ccinicit(< of Penmanship sent to 
jny iiddrcga: ','.,'"**' ' .' '. 



T^IKE THE 

C lNCINHATI, H AMILTON 

k d™ r. r. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tbrrb Hautb, Vandalia, Mattoon, 

so?. i-iO"cris, 

DANVILLE, BLpOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. . 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, cull 
on Station Agent, or addiess Oeuerul Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

GEO. S. GRISCCMI, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

GenM Snp*t, GenM Ticket Agt. 



OHiOAND 



4 Solid Daily Trninn (eaclt way) Between Cincfn- 
nHtiHUil St, Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (ejuli way) Uetweert Clnrfn 
nati and LoulHville. • " ' * ■.• 

2 Solid Daily Tniins (eacli wny') Between Si. LnWi ' 
A Louisville. • •• * 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME ««? WEEN 
CIXCJI^NATI ^^ ST. LOmS ■ • 

or S' . LOUISA Lotusyi/./.P'.: 

FOUR HOURS BETWEKN 

CINCINNA TI & LO UIS VILLE 
The Ohio & Mississippi 'ketihtmy 
is th^ (inly line betzvcen 

&T. Lams & CINCINNATI, 

Mr Ask for tickets via O. ft^f ..Railway. For 8ni' 
by agents of connecting Htioa J|h|Att. We«t> Nkiirth 
and South. W. W. PEA^ODY^JenM Sup't. 

W. B. SHATlUC.Oen'l Pass. Agt. 

59 West Fourth Street, Oins^HruOi! 



©UTHI 

J- M; .& I.. Kftil Koad. 

Sliort^trSest & Most 

Popular Line to 

Louisville. NashvUle»Memphi8, Chat 
'tan^6gi,,4tiaii^. JiaMle and', 

' It IS obHously to t\ie advantHfc&brpiiSitengiers go* 
inif South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route.. The facilities off er^d. are uqequu lied. 
Palace Sleeplau cars aiid elegant Parlor 
(.^fflrun betweoti Chl'cafiro'atid^ Louts vi lie dally 
without cbftBArei 

. Thioiurh Coaches abd Pullman Slecpinar 
cars between St. Loliis'and Louisville dally. 
' 'J'heso m;e rare auvantag^s.' Speed and safe- 
ty- 

^ Ask your pri^nda. 'if th^r have ever ridden 
• (»'er I he --Jeff"* luid thpy will answer "yea, 
. alwa^ take the old reliable." 

,£sMrUitoi(imsAion as to rate, route and tim<3 
ol leaviojr or^ rains, please apply to 
/ : .• .H, K.4>A;JU1K0. Asa't Pass. Agt., 
I » .<^. ^^ 'i.-, r,l4dIan^#Kjila,:ind. 
. ..Ollico Xi>rtli K«**it ( oaii^T t^VblMSTgloih and Illinois 
• St., oppositja l|^l««.JHoifro. vr * 



ET. A 



•V'JtftfENNiL 8^, LoAisviUe, Ky. 
\» FORDitSeii'l 1%«. Aj^:, Plttsbargt), Pa. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA for READY REFER KNCK. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA^ ^or the'use of rUPlLS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^^ encourage STUDY AT HOME. 



The People's- Cyclopedia 



-OF- 



Universal Knowledge, 

,. Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 



Anatomy, Physiology, and Modi<in<v 
Natural History and Botany, 



Arcliit<>eturo, AKricullure. aird Hoftjciilture, , « 



Btory. 



The History of all Nations and Countries, 

Biography of every Distinguished Person, x«aiiirai iJi«i,ory hii«i m^uiiiji, i«iuv«un<Hi, ^^vir hub- i^nvvt iwMoiHii Mmifr,- - ^ ; 

Geography, Exploration, and Travels, Chomistry, PliiloHophy, nml Afttiononiy, * Engineerings, 5l<ichuoi!ffll,«ud Me<*nhic«, k * 

Governments, Education, and Religion, Ge<ilogy, Zo«»logy, and MineraJ«.Ky, IIU. Ileal Liter»tur^and Bccli'Hiastical HlBtor 

Literature of all Ages, The Cities aud Towns of the WoMd, ^tr. 

The whole brought down to the year 1883, illustrated with Maps and Diagrams, and r»,m>0 Engravings, and containing.!68,<)0() Topics ; oqmplete In Jhree Su- 
per Royal Octavo Volumes of over 700 pages each. ^ . ' * ' • ^i:.. . -' , ' 
•*■ The most Popular Cyclopedia for the Home, the Library, th-^ School, th > O'fliJ. Ti ' m Mt Prtvctlral In Iiitornitttio*. Thi» mnai Conv^Mii^it for USE. The 
meet Recent in Publication, fl^" It will not cost you anythinfl: to examin" into tlnj MKRfT.? of this, th« Rrwitert vfork o^ th^ age. Wo are supplying 
schools all over the country. They cannot afford to be without It. Every Teacher Hhould Lave it oji his detjk, for it furnishes an immense fund of information 
not obtainable in any other orm. Send for sample pages and particulars : Address 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind 
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tDtrCATIONAL WBEKLt. 



HUNTERS' 




For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

K/ST Something to keep little folks busy. Profitable employment 
for little fingers during school hours. 



EVE&T CHILD CAN STTJDT ITS LESSON. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Lebanun, Ind., June 21, 1883. 
Frteiid Hunter : — Tbe Alphabet Cards enable the yuungeat pupils to studj. No 
■chool material is moreu.cAil. D. D. BL.\KEMAN, Snp't. 

Dakvillk, Ind., June 21, 1883. 
Prof. D. E. Hunter, Washington, Ind. :— I have introduced jour Alphabet 
Cards to hundreds of teacheas, and do not know of a single case of dissatisfaction. 
I consider some such cftrds inTaluable to the primary teacher. 
Very Truly, 

A. KATE HURON, 
Teacher of Training Class, Central Normal College. 
Wabuinqtoh, Ind., June 26, 1883. 
1 have used Hunter's Alphabet Cards, or '^Spelling for Fun,*' in the School 
Room for three years, and find them Invaluable in keeping the little ones quiet 
and aiding them in preparing their lessons. My pupils take unbounded interest 
in tbe exercises and are able to make promotion to tbe first reader much sooner 
vrlth than without tbe cards. ALICE C. EYANB. 

Teacher Primary Schools. 
A box coniains 200 large lower case letters (lo A font), printed 
on heavy six ply .card board, four colors, suitable for children to 
use at their desks or at the recitation. 

9t9" Price 25 cents per box sent by mail. Schools 
supplied at g|2.oo per dozen.*^* 

D. E. HUNTER. 
-WASHUVGTOJV, 

Daviess Co., Ind. 






82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

Every instrument we sell must prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

<*4ill and see as, whether yon wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS^ IND. 



Fine Book 

AND 

Job Printing. 



.-^^3-^ 







TEACHERS 

it>fto bcdize to^ltave^ fiite ^06 £titttiita bdtie at Kfxc fbivcdt 
tatc» aH^ i*i ^\t>l cfa^d ^tiifc tviff ixwh it to 6e 

:ecohqmy .. 

to deti6 tfteir '^t>o^f^ to tfte oyp"cc o^ tfie 

Educational Weekly 

22 South Pennsylvania St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND- 



a?"Pa! E 



Iridianapolis ^ennnapy, 



3 Scfiool oj hi<jh ot^«t|^o^ uouvi<i!%viymQf%, 




It offers a full course of study for graduation. 
It is prepared with the best of instructors and appliances for the 
pursuit of special courses in 

PAIHTINO, SKETCHIHOt ft WOOD GAEVIVG, — 

Vocal Music, Instrumental Music, 
— ELOCXTTION,— ; — LITEEATXrES,- 
French,^ German, Latin, Greek,; and Natural Sciences. 

Send for Catalogue. Address, 

Eli F. Brown, or 

Junius B. Roberts, Principals. 

343 & 345 N. Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, Ini 



'±'xi.e JMe-s?v ±<,estq.ex^. 



BUTLEFTS SCRIES 
BOUND IN OLO'^^ 
CTNSTTRP A SSfTD — In all the fissea; 



C-. t^^. 



itials of Good Readers, 
In Meohaiiieal jueimtic 

In Gradation, ^^ 

In ClieapneM* 

original drawings and oii paiiuings. luade cspeci- 
UCEBARBER.S.J^ FERRIS^ THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 



rradatioi 



ISO m«1TSTRA.TIOVS« (i8 of which are full-page) engraved, from 
ally lor this series by PETER MORAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOM. 
SELL, SHEPIARD, SOOY, BEARD, FA AS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 



Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 
The proTince of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. )t seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education' known as ^'learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, bnt not material, and which, like the modern ''variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration •r completely, disguise its iden,tity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may bf in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the Beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illnstrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expf-ession, and. the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Nfapy '^eldbtiops, not-to/).s}li>^nced in 
sentiment, were cither modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of agtadualinaeaseof the vQcdhulary>Mhich 
aUawedoiUy a Umited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the 'Corr<rb't'psdonncia- 
tioB, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. ^ ^ • ' 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of th^ir merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful; well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if sucn were not the case ; and on these points they have np hesitatioi^in allowing |.hc;^ooks to sp^ak. for t^em^ves. 
Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this tteW series. - Special discount tdtlic/^ade 
and dealers generally . Freight paid on all supplies for introduction^ and an allQyk^fu:e m^e^tp Mr^^YVjf ^^^ 
thorized to handle supplies, „.«...« « il 'V%':i'i! 

SAjBKPIiXi SEXS* ' ^ • it I? • > ' > *' * u. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on rpcejpt^f. jt^v5o.^ ,This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. . \ ." >;^ ' 

E- H. BUTIaZSR A GO.^ Publishers, 

miAXi. Mwi, J. u,TowxKa._ . . j iQ South Sixtli Sti-ect. Philadelphia. 



t ! 



TOWXna, 

ha/autlU Jnd. 




F O IS S IS X S'E XS ■ S 

—IPate^nt— 

RAWING 

TABLET 



The fact that thia Is the only Sjft«in of Drswfiuc ^hlsK hii«.giTeii entire satin- 
fiaction in the Public Schools, has gained for It not only a national but a world -^ 
wide reputation. It it already in general use in all parts of the country, tn a 
number of the States its use Is practlcallir uniform. IV rapidity wtfh which It 
is being fntrodttoed, as Its merits come -to be iinderst()od, fttdlcatcs that itH une 
will soon become almost universal. The Forbriger systeui owes ita great HucceM!» 
to the following 

Important Points of Superioriit 

over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a* long and succeeefiil experience if\ 
teaching and superrising this branch of study, especially for use in Pub] it) 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, hut la taught with uniform success by th« 
I* regular teachers. 

8. The exercises are practical and useful, rather than ornamental. They are 
calculated to stimulate the mrentive and constrnetlTe rather than tli^ mere- 
ly imitative faculties of the pupils. 

4. The system embraces a AiH elementary coune in Stigmugrnphiq, Fre^tf 
hand. Geometrical and PerapectiTe drawing. 

6. The Dictation Kxercises give pupils practical training in Interpreting. th^ 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce verbal description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, each Tablet representing a year's work, and 
containing more Daawing paper than, the corresponding boolc of any othef 
Series- 

7. They are conTenlent in sice and form. The different sleetH of the Tnblets 
are fastened together in a manner which makes it impoMible Tor tlie pupif 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thus secured and the 
pupil's interest constantly maintained. 

A series of Manuals which are not only complete and exhaustive gutdea to 
the exercises of each Tablet, but are also very convenient Hand Bcwkq uii 
the subject of Drawing, are furnished to teachers free of charge. 

No. I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz - $2.00 
No. 5, 6, 7, 8, " '* " ** - 3 00 

Address J. M. Olcott, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 



Wanted. — TSiree educa tod ladies to .travel. I'are 
paid. Salarf to (Jet^end^oljt^abjHt/to do the work. 
References 



number 



ices required. ^Sdliome address, stcec£ ajid 
, as our riepL-esenfcitiv^niayrxjilLr •; J. j( .* 



/,.!,/ 22 South. Penn. St., 

""'"*' Indianapolis^- In 



Fij ■ • ! « . *. . A t>opialarHrcoufttof'tli^Il<Toe«i»Bd Advent 

r\TWa T\C*f^ "^'"^ ^*i ^'"'''' ^*'pr a"d«WAr-cran bs«t bs' 
W V/ ill Ci I J W V. S.tvu^i'H Tmu^tliH boctlfrHOf rmli/ntion.andf 
. ii^Aniericlin fOT(>HtH to the pl»w and tb6 shdcle 

witbftnintrt.dii^on' js^r 1 VCkCT^CV^ U F ' 

iK-Viit & J ^-^^ 



by Dr. J. ('. Uiijpat! 
1,(M)0 pp.KK) ma|rn4flf>iit 
illii8tru'tipu9. Hpecimtui pp. . . 
sent free. AhknT^ Wantku. 

Indiana pedis, -, 
. ludiaiiii. 



J. V. pieatt, 



Pioneer 



XW& UCPEEIAi; BIOHWAT. 

The bert sulmcriiiiron booit piibIljiiit«J. •*H concaiui mor 
s^tnare iiu:h tiiKU nn^ utb(>c booi< publhilteil."- If. pan wout U 
fK\\ to tuke an aKPiicy for this Umlt. Addrtun 

; * . . / ■ .... '• j,;M. Olcott, ' 



AC; EN TS VV ANTii U . for the Ciranc' 



w 



0111 tj II 



T 



efii 



■\Ar. 



8V ^FRANCES-K. WILI.AUP J 



G'l 



And the leading tenipcDiuce uCHtur of Ain^ri 
CHUM' and in ttic nol>le t^ork done L; thewani 
mund for IbiB ImkiK unprecciU'iitid. Kvpry r 
one wlio has the welfHre of tlie teniixrniir 
copy. Expensively l>ound, 3:t fnll-pagp illi^ 



J. M-OLCC 



u 



teDtrCATTONAt Wi^Mht. 



ECLKCTIC Knif!.VTM>NAl. SkUIKS. ..' . 

nixoixnc e ixie n t s- 

The liATBST and BEST. 

\Eir ECLhCr/C GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New TeJct, New Illustratioxis, . New and 
Unequak-d Maps, and many dcvv features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETfCS—Two Book Senes. 

o -o 
NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and rc-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new^matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUPFEY'S REVISED READERS k SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
KCLECTIC HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OP MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Em, Etc. 



VAK ANTWERP, BRAOO ic CO., Pnbliiben, 

CINCINNATI and NiE^ YOiRK. 




THE SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Buy of tiie MannfMinren ThemMlves all Ton Need 
fo r an Outfi t! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

Jl««— Aim ^M to make the be«t Beek 
wUr mitl in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

**0*ie ffMUovi. of t^ede ^ftolk> in 
*©en ^ecuid," proved 

^m m -«.^-. --,— - of our own make, with the beat Edinburgh imprint ; nn- 
IgrAO DGS eaualed In beauty and strength. We make them 2, 6, 6, 8, 
22,18, and 30 Inchea In diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 
.A. J>rlDI&B'T77"e' IDTJQTIiEJeS BIRASE'R.a 

The Beet Eraser Brer Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
BLACKBOARDS ! (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID SLA- 
TING, best quality. SCHOOL INKS. REWARDS OF MERIT 
— 500 in set, price ;^ 1. 50. Very pretty, with mottoes. A great 
call for these. Andrews* New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY 
HOLDER takes ihe place of all others. Adjustable, for sitting or 
standing. The best ERASER ever made. The ALPHA Dust- 
less Crayon outlasts six chalk crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All manufactured by 

A. H. AHDREWS &, CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, U S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLi 

— :FOia — 

KIKDEROARTirERS, 

Under Miss Alice Ghapin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 15, 1883, at the In 
dlanapolis Seminary, Indianapolis. Thoso thinking of Joining the class should 
see Miss Ghapin before that time. She will be at 345 N. Penn. St., on and after 
September I. 



ESTABLISHED 1826. 



Perry & Co. 



Steel Pens. 



49* Samples and prices of School Pens sent on application ."^V 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Sole agonU fbr the United Stotee. }• ITEi'%^ ITOI^JC 
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Queen Victoria i» now in conparatively good health. 
She is again able to work. 

Arlberg tunnel throughJthe^Alps was opened on 
Monday last with much ceremony. 

George L. Kuffin, a colored lawyer has been nomin- 
ated as justice of the Charlestown, Massachusetts, dis- 
trict court. 

The German Crown Prince is now visiting in Spain. 
He was received with an enthusiastic welcome by the 
populace of Genoa. 

Bancroft, the historian, celebrated his 83d birthday 
Oct. 3. at his home in Newport, R. I. and received nu- 
merous letters and telegrams of congratulation. 

Temperance agitation has recently been renewed in 
Kansas with such effect that it is probable the saloons 
of Atchison, Leavenworth and Topeka will be closed. 

The Prussian Diet was opened on Tuesday last. The 
speech from the throne set forth that the financial sit- 
uation of the country had improved, and that the 
workings of railways by the State had resulted in the 
accumulation of a considerable surplus. 

It is proposed to utilize the water-power at the head 
of the Potomac, a few miles above Washington for the 
purpose of lighting that city by electricity. The plan 
is to put a cluster of powerful lights upon the top of 
the Washington monument, which is four hundred feet 
high. 

On Tuesday last, at Pittsburg, the "Irish giant" and 
the "German giantess" were married. Their com- 
bined height is fifteen feet three inches, and they average 
649 pounds in weight. The wedding ring weighed 
sixteen penney weights, and was five inches in circum- 
ference. 

Near Kingwood, Preston County, West Virginia, 
recently, men working on a road unearthed a human 
skull which measured forty inches in circumference 
around the forehead. No other bones could be found 
in its vicinity. The skeleton to which the skull be- 
longed is supposed to have been fourteen feet high. 



The war between China and France in the country 
of Tonquin continues to engage the earnest attention 
of both countries. While actual armies are engaged 
in the pursuit of one another, there is still a show of 
disposition to settle the troubles in a more amicable 
manner. The indications are that greater scenes of 
blood shed will soon be enacted. 



Purdue XTniversity Provided For. 

President Smart made the gratifying announcement 
in Chapel Friday morning last that the financial diffi* 
culties had been bridged over. Colonel Williams and 
the trustees met with Governor Porter and the State 
officers yesterday, and after a full and frank discussion 
tho suggestion made by Colonel Holloway, of the Indi- 
anapolis TimeSj was adopted — to draw in advance the 
interest on the State's debt to the university, which 
annually amounts to $17,000. This will run the insti- 
tution for six months, when the next year's interest on 
the debt, which will fall due on January 1, 1885, will 
be drawn. The Auditor and Treasurer of State will 
take the receipts to offset the two payments when they 
fall due. It is thought by reducing the expenses to 
the lowest possible point that the institution can be 
maintained until the meeting of the next General As- 
sembly. 



The War in Egypt 

The latest official accounts of the fighting at Toka 
state that the Egyptians lost eleven officers and 142 
men, besides six Turks and several Greeks. They also 
lost one gun and 300 rifles. About 340 regained their 
ship. Although the Bedouins were numerically inferi- 
or to the Egyptian troops, the latter attempted no 
stand, but divested themselves of arms and clothes and 
rushed naked into the sea, forsaking the Turkish offi- 
cers commanding them, who were killed. The govern- 
or urgently demands reinforcements but says it is use- 
less to send Egyptian soldiers, because they will not 
fight. The orders for refitting three transports for the 
purpose of conveying British troops home from Egypt 
have been countermanded, owing to the recent Egyp- 
tian defeat and alleged critical position of Hicks Pasha. 
The London Times in a leading article, concludes that 
the continued presence of a substantial English garri- 
son in Egypt is essential to the interests of civilization. 
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A proclamation has been issued announcing the 
World's Industrial Cotton Centennial Exhibition to be 
opened the first Monday in December, 1884. 

Prof. Huxley holds that an acre of good fishing 
ground will yield more food in a week than an acre of 
the best laud will produce in a year. 

Sod Houses. 

In Dakota, a large number of the houses are made 
entirely of sods, in many portions Irame houses being 
entirely unknown. These sods are cut almost a foot or 
eighteen inches wide and when soft and wet are piled 
one upon another until the height of one story has been 
reached. The walls thus made soon harden until they 
are almost like stone. The roofs are made by building 
a frame of wood scantling and slats, upon which the 
sod is laid and the whole covered with prairie grass. 
None of the houses are higher than one story on ac- 
of the high winds that prevail. 

Indiana Fisheries. 

The shore line of the waters of Indiana is estimated 
at 30,000 miles. Although the State lacks extensive 
lakes, mountain streams and very broad and long 
rivers, it enjoys peculiar advantages in the multitude 
of small lakes in the northern portion, and in the count- 
less lakes and small streams and moderate-sized quiet- 
flowing rivers everywhere. To these may be added 
the right of the State to a portion of Lake Michigan. 
Every foot of this distance was at no distant period 
stocked with native fishes. No hatching has been 
done, but 10,000 German carp from the United States 
Commission have been received and distributed. More 
attention ought to be paid to the growth of fish. They 
form an important and cheap and healthy part of our 
food. 



Chinese Telegpraphy. 

Since a Chinese character represents a word instead 
of an elementary sound as does the Edglish letter, it 
becomes necessary to devise special means for tele- 
graphing in the Chinese language. The English Jour- 
nal of Engineering gives the following description of the 
plan: ''The Danish telegraph company (the Great 
Northern) working the new Chinese lines has adopted 
the following device: There are from five to six thous- 
and characters or words in ordinary Chinese language 
and the company has provided a wooden block or type 
for each of these. On One end of this block the char- 
acter is cut or stamped out, and on the other end is 
the number representing the character. The clerk re- 
ceives a message in numbers, and takes the block of 
ouch number transmitted and stamps with the opposite 
end the proper (./hinese characters on the message 
tot-ni. Thus a Chinese message sent in figures is trans- 
liitod into ('hincHC characters again and forwarded to 
its (lestinatioii. The sending clerk, of course, requires 
to know the numerical equivalent of the characters or 
have them found for him. 



Collision of Worlds. 

People want to know what danger is ahead, what is 
on the track, to wreck the ball on which they ride 
through space at the rate of 60,000,000 of miles per an- 
num. To this impressive question. Prof C. A. Young 
of Princeton, gives a most interesting article in the 
North American Review on "Astronomical Collisions." 
He tells his readers that the stars are on an average. 
9,000,000,000,000, miles apart, and that the chance for 
a collision between two of them is far less than that of 
the collision of two bullets in mid-air over a battle- 
field. There is so much elbow room in the universe 
that if the earth were to "break loose from gravitation 
it could probably travel for millions, not of years, but 
of ages, without hitting any thing of a serious nature. 
We do not know, he tells us, that there have ever been 
any collisions; but some disputed phenomena way be 
explained in that way. When people ask what would 
happen if two worlds like our earth were to collide, he 
answers, that tljc shock would make heat enough to 
transform them both into a huge ball of vapor. The 
mass of us have a certain apprehension that a comet 
may sometime or other do us great mischief. Prof 
Young tells us \\\^t probably th^ encounter with a com- 
et would simply give us a brilliant show of shooting 
stars, though it is possible that a comet may have sorae 
big stones in its so-called nucleus, and these stones 
might make a big fire where they fell. The strong 
probability is, however, that a collision with a comet 
is to be desired (rather than feared) — for the sake of 
the display. 



Engineering on Kars. 



Prof. Hichard A. Proctor recently discussed the ap- 
pearance of Mars in which he says: 

1 possess thirty or forty views of Mars presented to 
me sixteen years ago by the fiev. Mr. Dawes, in which 
though he used but an eight inch telescope, some of 
the long narrow passages, mentioned by Mr. Webb are 
shown. I mention this because it may serve to corrob- 
orate what otherwise might seem improbable — the 
circumstance that Signer Schiaparelli should have seen 
with his comparatively small telescope what has es- 
caped the attention of observers using such instru- 
ments as the Herschelian reflectors, the three-foot re- 
flector made by Mr. Common and the magnificent 
twenty-six-inch refractor of Washington. Albeit until 
observers with such instruments as these have seen 
what Signer Schiaparelli has mapped we must not too 
hastilv assume that these are real features of Mars. 
Mr. ^Nathaniel Green, whose fine lithographs of Mars 
adorn a recent volume of the "Memoirs of the Astro- 
nomical Society," considers that these narrow passages 
are due to an optical illusion (which he has himself ex- 
perienced.) 

Should it be proved that the network of dark streaks 

has a real existence, we should by no means be forced 

to believe that Mars is a planet unlike our earth, but wc 

might perhaps infer that engineering works on a much 

greater scale than any which exist on our globe have 

j been carried on upon the surface of Mars. The small- 

I er force of Martial gravity would suggest that such 

' works could be much more easily conducted on Mars 

I than on the earth, as I have else whore shown. It 

would bo vash, however, at present, to speculate in this 

way. 
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In my study 1 am sure to converse with none but 
wise men; but abroad it is impossible for me to avoid 
the society of tools. — Sir William Waller. 

Give a man this taste (for good books) and the 
moans of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of mak- 
ing a happy man. You place him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history — with the wibost, 
the wittiest, the tenderost, the bravest and the purest 
characters who have adorned humanity. You make 
him a denizen of all nations, a contemporary of all ages. 
— iSir J. HerscheL 



Slavery Below, Liberty Above. 

Our individual rights are all on a line with the rights 
and welfare of others, and in accord with the harmony 
of the world. All our freedom looks upward. At the 
bottom we are slaves. In the realm of physics, we are 
bound and held in the closest subjugation. But the 
higher up wo go the more elastic and loose the bonds be- 
come, and the larger the liberty; on the ground two feet, 
but all heaven overhead. And the rights encompass 
the liberties; the rights at the bottom are few, at the 
top countless. And all the rights are summed up in 
the one focal statement of the perfect self -development 
and fidelity as members of the vast social organism. 
For rights are the reverse side of right, and no one has 
any right which interferes with any^ right of another 
person but the right and the responsibility go together, 
and only by the fulfilling the duty do we ever realize 
the full fruition of our freedom. — Theodore Tilton, 



The Kernel of it AIL 

Not new theories and new methods ; not in many 
instances plans more in accordance with mind de- 
velopment, but more teachers who understand the 
value of metaphysical knowledge in the school-room; 
teachers who understand the nature of plans already 
extant is what we are most in need of Any method 
or no method may succeed in the hands of that teacher 
who is master of the relations existing between the 
mind and the subject-matter to be learned. To be able 
to do this he must be a practical metaphysician. That 
is, be must understand human nature. No difference 
how much he may be able to do from imitation, I 
doubt whether he should undertake to teach until he 
knows why his plans are good ones. There is nothing 
more trite than that the fact in the thing and the law 
in the mind determine the method; yet, wherever the 
machinery of education is constantly at work in the 
class-room, cither for pupils or teacher, the recitation 
will necessarily bo a failure. — Matfie C. Dennis. 



The Teacher Needs Enthusiasm. 

To say nothing of knowledge and methods of teach- 
ing, no teacher with a well trained intellect, a good 
heart and a strong will, can fail of success. But the 
highest success, however, requires that he add to health, 



to knowledge, and to training, an irresistible enthus- 
iasm : not that mere animal feeling which expresses 
itself in bluster, without any rational causo for its 
existence, but that deep, stirring emotion which arises 
from an over-mastering perception and love of the 
truth, — such a feeling as led Socrates to forget his sleep 
and his food whenever he found opportunity to teach 
to others the nature of virtue, the definition of temper- 
ance, or the reasons for belief in the immortalitj- of 
the soul ; such as led Pestalozssi to reject all thoughts 
of wealth and fame, and to spend his life in contriving 
a system of instruction that would make prosperous 
and happy the beggar children collected into his 
schools ; or such as made Agassiz say that he had no 
time to waste in making money. Enthusiasm com- 
municates itself to all who happen to be in its presence. 
It throws a charm over the driest subjects of thought 
and the severest labor. It produces convictions before 
one knows the reasons for his belief ; and it leads one 
to an intense exercise of his powers, from the pleasure 
that attends the exercises. — John W. Dickinson. 

Eeverence for '*Bad Boys". 

For some time professed humorous writers for the 
newspapers have endeavored to built up an agreeable 
and profitable reputation for themselves at the expense 
of the good name of American boys. Each little 
eccentricity and frailty has been enlarged upon, each 
bad trait has been exaggerated and all the good ones 
ignored, and no occasion has been spared to attack 
the reputation of our boys for the sake of construct- 
ing a remarkable story or turning a joke to attract 
the attention of newspapers readers. This sort of sen- 
sationalism is not only to be deeply deplored, but to be 
severely censured, and, so far as opportunity offers to 
be sharply chastised, for we cannot afford to permit 
our boys to be vilified. Much of our pride and affect 
tions centers in them. Much is expected of them. 
The hope of the Nation rests upon them. Let them 
have their fun while they may. Let them go it while 
they are young. They will have to bend to life's bur- 
dens and suffer galling sores of labor's harness soon 
enough. Why should we take notice of each boyish 
reak and let it vex us, if not to anger, then to sorrow 
and thence to doleful predictions concerning the future 
careers and woeful fate of these bad boys, forgetting 
that ourselves were boys; or, if not, what was ever bet- 
tor — girls. Let the young fellows romp and play and 
indulge in their mischievous pranks, for the more they 
will work out of their systems the inherited spirit oi 
Old Adam, and the less of that sort of capital they wilf 
have to go on when they become men. It is an old 
remark tnat the b'^st preachers have the worst boys. 
We are not so sure of that, but of equal truth at least 
it is that the worst boys make the best preachers. Bad 
or good, wo must accept the situation as it is, remem- 
bering that upon these fellows screaming through the 
streets and dancing around the bonfires of stolen garbage 
boxes; or tj'ing tin pans to the tails of village cows and 
dogs; or cutting high jinks around the farm houses — 
upon such as these, we say we shall have to depend for 
the settlement of the Mormon question, the Indian ques- 
tion, and the payment of a large share of public the debt. 
— Exchange. , 
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Brief History of Thanksgiving. 

The Annual Thanksgiving is peculiarly an American affair, al- 
though thanksgiving dates back to the beginning of history itself. 
In this country it took origin with the puritans, the first thanks- 
giving day in America being observed in the autumn after the 
landing of the Pilgrims. The autumn crop, after the first ten 
months, resulted in a fair yield of Indian corn, some barley and a 
few peas. True to the impulses of the religious soul, seeking the 
blessings of liberty, the few members of the colony set aside a day 
for the offering of thanks. It is said that four men were sent out 
fowling the day previous, and their hunt being successful, our first 
fathers sat down on the day of thanks to a dinner of crisp fowl and 
wild game in addition to the plain products from the farm and 
garden. "They thanked God and took courage.*' 

The next year the thanksgiving followed in July, because of r^in, 
after a dry and sultry spring, that threatened to destroy the crops. 
A day of prayer was observed, following which great rains fell. 
The crops were restored, and thanksgiving was offered. 

The observance of thanksgiving is particularly a New England 
festival, but it has slowly made its way through the nation, and 
for the last twenty years it has become a national feast. An almost 
continuous record is made of.the thanksgiving days in the history 
of the colonies. During the Revolution, a national thanksgiving 
was recognized by Congress. A general thanksgiving was observed 
in 1784 because of peace. Another was kept for the adoption of 
the Constitution, in 1789. President Madison proclaimed thanks- 
giving because of ihe second peace with England, in 181 5. Presi- 
dent Lincoln proclaimed it because of victories in 1862 and 1863. 
A national proclamation of annual thanksgiving was made in 1863 
and 1864, since which time it has been regularly observed. 

The custom has come to us as a religious festival, like unto those 
of the ancient Jews. Three thousand years ago, the Jewish Feast 
of the Tabernacle was rendered, the most magnificent of the feasts, 
celebrated with great ceremony, mebdious choir, and elaborate 
feasting. Through all ancient nations there extends the custom in 
some form or other. 

The day, by modern custom, has been fixed for the last Thurs^ 
day in November. 

It is a Harvest Festival 

It is a season that should bow the spirit in reverence and adora- 
tion to the giver of all good and perfect gifts. It should raise the 
soul in praise and thanksgiving. It should open the heart to every 
kind of deed of goodness and mercy. It should awaken the hu- 
manity of man, and kindle the inmost impulses of goodness into an 
unfailing fire of love, reverence, good deeds, aspiration and wor- 
ship. It should remind us of toil, sacrifice and heroism, as well as 
of reward, prosperity and plenty. Keep it! Keep it in the home ! 
Keep it in business! Teach it in the school! Live it in the life! 



Thanksgiving Seleotions. 

He prayeth beet who loveth best, 
All things both great and small; 

For the Great God who loveth us, 
He made and loreth all. 



Wottldst thou live well in the land, 
Take two wallets in thy hand; 
This to gather what yoU find, 
That to give with willing mind; 
Just as Princes when they travel, 

With heavy hand lay on the charges; 
And then fVom overflowing founts, 
Of Boyal bounty make a largess. 
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fetch it. When thou beatest thine olive tree thoushaltnotgo over 
the boughs again. When thou gatherelh the grapes of thy 
vineyard thou shalt not glean afterwards; they shall all be for the 
stranger, the fatherless and the widow. Moses. 

When thou makest a dinner or a suppei call not thy friends nor 
thy kinsmen, nor thy rich" neighbors, less they also bid thee again, 
and recompense be made thee. But call the poor, the lame and 
the blind, for they can not recompense ihee. New Testamkn t. 

No man has come to true greatness who has not felt in seme de- 
gree that his life belongs to his race, and that what God givis him 
Hegiveshim for mankind- Phillip Brooks. 

A man's true wealth is the good he does in this world. When he 
dies men wilt ask what property he left behind, but angels will ask 
him what good deeds hast thou sent before thee. Mohammed. 

Few, save the poor, feel for the poor, 

The rich know not bow hard 
It is to be of needful rest 

And needful food debarred; 
They know not of the scanty meal 

With small pale faces ronnd 
No Are upon the cold damp hearth 
When snow is on the ground. 

Miss Laxdok. 
Imitate God in his goodness. Be toward thy fellow creatures, 
as He is toward the whole creation. Clothe the naked, heal the 
sick, comfort the afflicted. Be a brother to the children of thy 
Father. Talmud. 

Have pity on them for their life 

If fUll of grief and care 
You do not know one half the woes 

The very poor mast bear ; 
Yon do not see the silent tears 

By many a mother Bhe<l 
As childhood offers np the prayer 

Give lis our daily bread. 

WOKTHIKOTOW. 

One will confer the greatest benefits on his town not by raising 
its roofs, but by exalting its souls ; For it is better that great souls 
should dwell in small habitations, than that abject slaves should 
burrow in great houses. Epictetus. 

Pity and need make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 
which runneth of one head, nor caste in tears, which trickle sail 
with all. Edwin Arnold. 

Nothing is so wholesome, nothing does so much for people's 
looks as a little interchange of the small coin of benevolence. 

The best portion of a good man's life — his little nameless unre« 
membered acts of kindness and love. Wordsworth. 

He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty 
But he who gives a slender mite 

And gives to that which is out of sight 
That thread of the all sustaining beauty 

Which runs through all and doth all unite 
I'ho hand ran not clasp the whole of his alms 

Th^ heart uutfltrctches its eager palms 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starring in darkness before. 

LowcLL, 
Where'er a noblo deed is wrought, 

Where'er is spukon a noble thought 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
To higher levels rise. 

Into our inmost being rolls 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 



ThoU shalt open thy hand wide to thy brother, to the poor and 
to the needy in thy land. When thou cutest down thine harvest, 
j.nd hast forgolton a shief in the field, thou shalt not go again to 



If men were wise in little things 

Affecting less in all their dealings; 
If hearts had fewer rested strings 
To isolate their kindly feelings 
If men when wrong beats down the right 
Would strike together and restore it 
If right made might 
In every fight 
The world would be the bettor for it. 
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Suggestions. 

The only way to grow in any christian grace is to exercise it. 
One only becomes generous by giving — never by receiving, and 
thanksgiving to God for our many blessings is not complete without 
thank offerings to the less favored, We talk much of moral train 
ing in school. Do not let thanksgiving go by without helping your 
children to do some kind act. This harvest home of the year is 
the time of all times to unite all in brotherly love. 

If there is a poor family your school can provide them a dinner. 
Worn clothing can be saved and mended and given. Orphan 
Asylums, free Kindergartens, benevolent societies of all kinds are 
getting ready for cold weather. And the effect on over-worked and 
worried managers of an unsolicited donation would greatly surprise 
those giving it. Everywhere there is a chance to do and a blessed- 
edness in doing. that puts thanksgiving into Ihe heart and makes it 
warm and bright there. 

In New England when you sit down to the thanksgiving dinner 
the tab'e is bare and on each plate is placed three grains of parched 
Indian corn, to be eaten slowly in silence while thinking of the 
time when the Governor of Massachusetts in dividing his store 
among his people at last had only a little grain left, which when 
divided gave each person only three grains of corn and the day of 
fasting was turned to a day of feasting by the arrival of a ship from 
England. 

We as a nation can not afford not to tell over and over again the 
story of the early heroism of our country, and to take a day in 
thanksgiving week for recitations and talk on it gives a day well 
spent. 

Bryant's History of U. S., Higgenson's History of U. S., Whit- 
tier's Snow Bound, Holland's Bitter Sweet and a good cyclopedia 
will all help to facts and fancies. 

Oyer the river and through the wood 

To grandfather's houBO we go, 
The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 

Through the white and drifting snow. 
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The Teacher's Mission. 



J. W. F. Smith, Catlik, Imd, 

Not many years ago the school teacher was considered as a very 
conspicuous but unimportant personage in public society: con- 
spicuous, because he was a factor in many affairs of general inter- 
est and was more often the subject of conversation than any other 
person and the target for as many jokes and sneers as could be in- 
vented against him by both old and young; unimportant, because 
the average mind did not see that he had any very important thing 
to do, or that he did anything of particularly great importance. 
He was expected to teach, as they called it, only about one-fourth 
of the year; and the ordinary individual could not see very much 
importance attached to instructing the children in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic which was about all he was expected to do. The 
rest of the year he was to employ at anything which would afford 
the necessaries of life. It was very commonly thought that his 
duty as teacher had been perfectly performed if the long code of 
rules he had laid down had been strictly enforced an«l an extra 
large amount of the matter in the text books had been passed over 
during the term. No one thought this to be of any very great con- 
sequence, nor indeed do I think so. These few facts show that the 
more common idea of education wah not at ihat time, and I am 
sorry lo say in loo many instances is not yet, a very high one. The 
true elcmenis of education were not generally understood, conse- 
(juenily the results of the work were of a very inferior kind. Even 
to-day there are many who call themselves teachers and who have 
not placed their aim much above this. But I am glad to note that 
a better state of iiii..gs is being brought about; for this is an age 
fi( rapid advancement and the hand of Progress has been busily at 



work forming a standard which to-day excels that of the past. The 
professions of law, medicine, and theology are very commonly con 
sidered as the highest and most responsible callings in life, involv- 
ing the most fundamental interests of mankind ; but the teacher, I 
say, he who is truly a teacher, has a wider, more noble, *nd more 
responsible field before him than is included in the scope of all three 
of these professions. The physician is required to understand thor- 
oroughly the nature of the human body, the nature of its growth 
and the laws of its care ; but the teacher must understand both the 
body and the mind. The lawyer in his capacity must understand 
the principles and laws of government ; but the teacher must also 
have a fair knowledge of law and be able to govern in addition to 
his knowledge of body and mind. It is the duty of the minister to 
be thoroughly conversant with man's moral nature and its develop- 
ment; the teacher must understand not only man's moral but his 
entire nature, and must know how lo properly develop it. The 
teacher's field of labor includes man's entire nature, and is more 
difficult as well as more responsible than any other. 

In the hands of the teacher are pli.ced the youthful minds to be 
educated for their future career in life ; and education is not in any 
true sense accomplished by merely loading the memory with facts 
and the thoughts of others ; but it Is the natural and harmonious 
development of all the powers with which man is divinely en- 
dowed. • It is the formation of character, and by character I mean 
right habits of thinking, feeling and doing. 

It is the particular province of the teacher to train and develop 
the mind ; to stimulate it to a proper exertion of its powers ; to 
control and direct its activity until it is able to properly control 
itself. The mind is the joint action of the intellect, the sensibility, 
and the will. These activities, like all the other human powers, 
are interdependent in their development. There can be no high 
state of intellectual activity unless the work attempted be prompted 
by the proper emotions ; emotions that have the sanction of the 
moral nature. The highest development of the moral nature can- 
not be- reached without the aid of the clear, vivid perception of a 
well trained intellect and a keen sensibility. The prime require- 
ment for intellectual activity is the presence of proper objects 
of thought ; the knowledge of these objects awakens the sensi- 
bility; the feelings aroused by the knowledge of these ob- 
jects cause an activity of the will. It is the teacher's mission to 
furnish the infant mind with the proper material for thought ; in- 
spire the proper feelings ; and direct the power of the youthful 
will. A proper activity of the intellect will store the mind with 
useful knowledge and attain for it intellectual skill ; the products 
of the sensibility are motives to choice and a desire to put forth 
one's powers; of the will, a development of its power and the abil- 
ity to execute ii^ choices. These products combined form habits 
of thinking, feeling, and acting; result in the formation of charac- 
ter ; and this is the high, noble, and true end which the teacher 
should seek to gain. It is the teacher's mission to direct the 
thoughts and actions of the youthful mind toward the formation of 
such habits and the acquirement of such power as will enable the 
child in after years to direct his own capabilities in the attainment 
of the true end of his existence. For he who has the ability and is 
willing to direct all his energies toward the doing of that which he 
ought, that for which he was created, he I say, is the grandest and 
noblest work of God and man. 
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What Shall They Bead? 

James Baldwin, Ri'shvillk, Ind. 
II. 

The discussion of my subject will naturally lead me to speakof 
the formation of libraries, public and private : and if, in these pa 
pers, I should chance to digress to some other mailers of a profes 
sional nature which have hitherto been considered loo sacred to al- 
low of criticism, it will doubtless be understood as being purely an 
accident, uninlentional and hence. j^ardoiiable. ' 

My (le.ar teacher, have you a good library of your own ? I would 
I like to see the hands of g-U the Ipdiana teath<?rs >vho own ft hun- 
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died well-selected volumes. I wish that some one would whisper 
to our Slate Board — or to him who has the making of the questions 
for teachers' examinations — and suggest the addition of the follow- 
ing query to the usual monthly list of **General Questions," viz. : 
"How many volumes in your private library? Name them.'' The 
answers fD this question, if forwarded to the State Board and by 
t hem collated, would be as interesting as statistics generally are — 
and perhaps more so. I know of some men who hsive taught fif- 
teen years, who might report a hundred volumes— of school books 
donated by obliging book agents. And I know of others who have 
taught even longer and would not be able to report even that many. 

"Our wages are so small," say they, "that we cannot afford to 
buy books." 

But, my complaining friends, I know of dozens of teachers whose 
wages are no better than yours, and yet they have collected for 
themselves fine libraries. A will to do, and a tact which teaches 
you how to do — if you have these you need not com- 
plain of wages. A will and tact : that is the great secret. If 
you have them, you will succeed. If you have them 
not, it would be well for you to devote your energies to the culti- 
vation of something more material than the minds of children. Ten 
years ago I saw some of you at a so-called Normal Institute dili- 
gently reviewing the "Common School branches" and posting-up 
for examination. This summer, I found you at the same place, a 
trifle gray, somewhat wrinkled, but otherwise unchanged ; and you 
were conning over the same lessons, and discussing the same puz- 
zles in par^ing and analysis. I learned that you had attended that 
"Normal Institue" every summer since our first meeting, and that* 
most of you hold ten consecutive twelve-month's licenses. For 
shame ! If you have in you no elements of growth, you should 
cither change your vocation or be prosecuted for mal-practice — ig- 
norant mal-practice involving the mental health and life of those 
intrusted to your care. 

Let us suppose that you had pursued a different course. If, ten 
years ago, you felt yourselves called to the business of teaching 
and wished to fit yourself for that work by some kind of profession- 
al training, it was altogether proper that you should seek the in- 
struction of some competent educator. You should have done this, 
not to post-up for examination, but to prepare yourselves for the 
important positions which you aspired to fill. You should have 
sought an instructor known for his ability to teach teachers. Then, 
suppose that, after you had completed your brief course of train- 
ing, and had entered upon the active duties of your chosen profes- 
sion, you had devoted the midnight oil to self-improvement. Sup. 
pose that, the next summer, instead of helping your County Super- 
intendent piece out his insufficient salary by contributing your 
share to his "Normal," you had spent your money for some well- 
chosen books, — books, the study of which could not fail to broaden 
and deepen and strengthen the intellectual side of your nature. 
Suppose I hat every year, for these ten years, you had followed out 
this same method of intellectual culture and self-help. If you 
had done this, I should not have seen you reviewing decimal frac- 
tions at the County "Normal" this summer. Your Superintendent, 
instead of adding ten per cent, to your examination and granting 
you each a twelve month's license on account of having attended 
his "Normal," would have been obliged to have given you a thiee 
year's license because you deserved it. Still more each of you 
would have had in his possession at this time a library — a constant 
source of profit and enjoyment, — and your salaries as teachers would 
have been double that which they now are. Do not understand 
me as saying aught against "Normals" and normal instruc- 
tion. I would not harbor the smallest thought, nor breathe the 
slightest whisper, dcroga tory of those fountatians of pedagogical 
lore. The point which I desire to make is this : If you had studied 
for your profession, and not for "per cents;" for your own mental 
growth, and not for a teacher's license ; if you had depended large- 
ly upon self-kelps— that most important factor of success — you 
would have been better teachers than you now are, or ever can be. 
And you might have had libraries. 

*MJut why all this nonsense about a library?" 

Kind sir, you may go through the motions of teaching — and you 



doubtless do. But so far as the question of a libi ary is concerned. 
I submit the following facts which I call axioms: 

1. To teach successfully, your knowledge of the world must 
not be bounded by the eight common-school branches. 

2. The companionship of good books, next to the companion- 
ship of good men, elevates and refines our moral nature, and 
strengthens our intellectual faculties. 

3. If you have not access to a good library of your own, or 
are not yourself a walking library — you are poorly equipped for 
teaching. 

4. A library is as indispensible to the teacher as to the law}er 
or the physician. 

You think I am a longtime coming to the question. What shall 
they read ? No. I have already discussed one phase of the ques- 
tion with relation to what teachers should rea<l, and I think I have 
settled two points : 1st, that teachers should read something 
2nd, that they should read their own books — no matter how many 
they may borrow. Having disposed of these facts, we are ready 
now to discuss the subject of choosing books. 

What may my Little Ones do ? 

The teacher cannot have too clearly in mind what may profita 
bly be done for the beginners. The following brief outline is pre-' 
sented for study. 

1. A child is an active ^ ^«/5y being. 

2. It constantly needs a variety of employment presented in 
ho rt exeicises. 

3. Exercises suited lo its pleasure and development, 

a. Of mind, in observing, remembering, and imagining. 

b. Of body, in use of hands and eyes. 

c. Of language, in thinking and telling. 

4. Elementary lessons in form are well suited to its needs. 

5. The work may consist of exercises. 

a. With objects. 

(i.) In selecting and placing of letters and words. 

(2.) Counting and grouping. 

(3.) Reconstructing formulas. 

(4.) Copying figures from the board. 

(5.) Invention of figures. 

b. W^ith pencil. 

(I.) Synthesis of script letters. 
(2.) Synthesis of script words. 
(3.) Draw geometrical figures. 
The result of the work is scrii)t writing. The secret of success 
in teaching is to keep all pleasantly and profitably employed. 

Interest. 

To teaeh interest so that every member of the class may be able 
to get the correct result, in ordinary business problems involving 
interest, is certainly a very desirable thing to do. To have the pu- 
pils get this correct result promptly and understandingly adds two 
excellent features to the manner of procedure. ' 

First, teach abstract numbers by careful practice so that pupils 
can perform the operations readily and accurately. 

Sc condly, teach the application of the decimal point, and practice 
the pupils in its use until they can every time place it correctly in 
a required result. 

Thirdly, teach the application of decimals as required in the 
three casts of percentage, so that pupils can readily and intelli- 
gently dispose of problems involving percentage. 

Fourthly, introduce the element o{ time into the problems of per- 
centage and the questions of interest are before the class. The 
preparation above indicated is absolutely necessary for satisfactory 
work. In performing the operations in interest pupils ought nol 
to make mistakes in abstract operations, placing of the decimal 
point, and make blunders in the percentage involved in the opera- 
tion. 

Proceed to show the abstract character and relation of terms, 
and see that the pupils understand these relations clearly before 
going farther. 

I. Terms— B, R, T, I. 
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2. Relation of terms, B multiplied by R multiplied by T equals 
Interest. 

3. Modifications of formula. 

(I.) B multiplied by R multiplied by number of years 
equals I for years. 

(2.) B multiplied by R multiplied by number of months 
divided by 12 equals I lor months. 

(3.) B multiplied by R multiplied by number of days, di- 
vided by ^60 equals I for days. 

Practice the pupils upon plain, business-like, examples until 
they can get the correct result readily and correctly everytime. 
Teach one plain^ good methody and let the matter rest. It is folly to 
teach a secottd nutkod for doing the sofue work a;ter haviug taught we/i^ 
the Ifcet method of doing it. 

Wayne County Notes. 

The Eastern Indiana County Superintendents' 
Association met at Richmond, Nov. 20 and 21. The 
program indicates a number of interesting topics for 
discussion. 

The Richmond Normal School opened its second 
term on the 12th with an increased enrollment. 

Dr. Head ley delivered his lecture on Heroes and 
Heroism, Wednesday evening Nov. 14, at the Park 
Opera House, Richmond. This is the second of the 
Y. M. C. A. course. About six hundred course tickets 
have been sold. 

The students in the Normal School have organized a 
literary society. 

The new iron fence around the Normal School is 
now complete. 

The country schools of this county are now in ex- 
cellent working condition. A more zealous corps o 
teachers it would be difficult to find. f 

The Weekly is a welcome visitor. 

Mrs. R. A. Moffitt, Principal of the Rushville High 
School, is booked for an elocutionary entertainment in 
Richmond for Dec. 14. She is an excellent reader, and 
will give the people a treat. 

Dearborn County. 

On Saturday last we attended the November meeting 
of the Dearborn County Teachers' Association. 

This is the oldest county association in the state. 
Its membership now numbers one hundred and fifty 
teachers. The sessions of the association are held bi- 
monthly. The intervening Saturdays are employed 
by the meetings of the "division institutes." 

The plan of division institutes is, we think, to 
be preferred to the ordinary township institute. The 
fourteen townships of the county are grooped into six 
bodies called divisions. Each of these divisions holds 
an institute at the principal center of the division. 
This gives an institute with forty teachers in attend- 
ance instead of the township institute with one- 
fourth that number present. The institute is necessa 
rily more interesting with the larger number in at- 
tendance. 

The question of organizing a County Teacher's Li. 
brary in connection with the county association was. 
presented to the meeting on Saturday by Super- 
intendent Hill. The plan is for the teachers to 
contribute one dollar each, per vear, for the purchase 
of professional and other desirable books. These books 
arc to be kept in a proper place and to be used by the 
teachers according to some well arranged plan. The 
teachers responded unanimously to the proposition 
and a committee was appointed to take steps at once 
toward the organization of the movement. Within a few 
weeks the teachers will have 150 of the most desirable 
books at their command. Continued for ten years this 
will give the teachers a professional library of 1,500 or 
2,000 volumes. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE.— D. Appleton k Co., New York, N. Y. 

A small book in the new parchment style of bind- 
ing. It makes one laugh for hours to see in print the 
many contortions of the English language, although 
we hear many of them every day. It is well worth 
the trifling sum that it costs. 

The Beta Theta Pi 

A monthly fraternity magazine, published at Cin- 
cinnati, O., is one of our most welcome visitors. The 
element of secrecy so long maintained by these jour- 
nals has been abandoned, and as it now stands, the 
magazine is an exceedingly interesting one for all who 
care to read of the progress of our American colleges. 
We are indebted to it for many of our college items. 

The Century for December. 
The December number of this very excellent maga- 
zine is full of valuable matter. An excellent portrait 
of Peter Cooper, and a paper on the subject by Mrs. 
Susan N. Costee* "The Pretenders to the Throne of 
France" by Miss Anna Bicknell, '*The Frieze of the 
Parthenon" by Dr. Charles Waldstein and "The Orig- 
inal Documents of the New Testament" by Prof. J. 
ftendell Harris of John Hopkins University, are among 
the leading features. In fiction the number is unusu- 
ally good. 

St Hieholai for December. 
John G. Whittier opens the Christmas St. Nicholas 
with an Indian legend told in verse, entitled "How 
the Robin Came." Julian Hawthorne follows with the 
first half of "Almion, Auria, and Mona, ' a charmingly 
fanciful tale; and Louisa M. Alcott contributes the 
second half of her bright Christmas story, Sophie's 
Secret." Captain Mayne Eeid's new and exciting se- 
rial, "The Land of Fire," is also begun. It is the last 
work of the veteran story-teller, whose death followed 
so suddenly the completion of this manuscript. The 
number is rich with matter of the choicest kind and of 
every variety. There is no better magazine in Ameri- 
ca for young people than the St. Nicholas. 

Horth American Beview. 
No American reader can fail to be interested in the 
contents of the North American Review for December. 
The question of the telegraph has the place of honor in 
the number, Gardiner G. Hubbard pointing out the 
great advantages that would result from the proposed 
"Government control of the Telegraph," and showing 
from the experience of several of the European coun- 
ries the benefits to be derived from the incorporation 
of the telegraphic with the postal service. Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin, of Harvard University, shows the 
"Evils of the Sub-Treasury System," in its absorbing 
and withholding from circulation the specie that is 
constantly needed to insure stability in the world of 
finance. There are other articles of very great inter- 
est by Gail Hamilton, Henry George, Gen. W. B. 
Franklin, Prof. Waldo of Yale and others. Published 
at 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Address all Oommunications intended for the Weekly y 
and make money orders payable to, J. M. Olcott & Co., 
not to the individual editors. This is important, and will 
avoid much confusion, 

FBOM HOW XIHTIL JAHXIABT, 1886, 

We will send the Educational Weekly to all new 
subscribers for 

TWO DOLLARS. 

In other words, we will send the paper free for 
two months to all subscribers for next year. 

FOR TWENTT-FIVE CENTS 

We will send the Educational Weekly on trial 
to any address from now until January 5, inclu- 
sive. This will include full reports and proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers* Associa- 
tion. We promise something of more than ordinary 
interest to teachers in our holiday numbers. They 
will be prepared with special care and each one will 
be worth the price asked for a two month's trial. 
Teachers are asked to read what some of the best ed- 
ucators in the State say of the Weekly. This low 
price is designed to give them a chance to see for 
themselves what we are offering before sending a 
year's subscription. 



themobhizikg ikfluence of the school. 

The common school is the mobilizing force of the 
nation. Under its wonder-working influence the 
children of all nationalities entering America become 
American. Before its doors all tendency to caste 
disappears. By its rays of light all colors are white. 
Through its beneficence all poverty is enriched. In 
its blessings the downcast see new hopes. From ite 
better views of life vice hides her hideous form. 
The common school teachers are the hope of our 
country, for the teachers make the schools, the 
schools make the country. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee have selected Madison, 
the capital of Wisconsin, for the next meeting of the 
National Educational Association. The time fixed 
is from the 15 th to the 1 8th of July 1884. Madison 
has been chosen because of the local interest in edu- 
cational matters, and because of the general attrac- 
tions of the country. The selection is certainly an 
admirable one. The teachers throughout the west 
should flock to the meeting, and make it such a gath- 
ering as is worthy of the teachers of a nation, Beside 
the usual features of interest attending the meeting 
of this association, it is proposed to connect there- 
with excursions to points of great natural scenery 
about the lakes, and the mountains of the far west 
Information concerning the programme excursion 
rates and other matters of interest will be given by 
the Weekly from time to time until the meeting. In 
the meanwhile let every teacher of Indiana who can 
afford to do so prepare to attend the gathering at 
Madison. 



A POINTEB FBOX THE CENTEB. 

The school Board of Boston has decided to stock 
the basement of the LatinSchool with tools of various 
sorts, and give such pupils as wish it, the opportuni- 
ty and aid necessary for acquiring the rudiments of 
technical education. 

This is a significant movement. The hitherto use- 
less basement may become the scene of active 
brains and hands. The students need learn none the 
less of Latin but all the more of mechanic arts 
which point diirectly toward the entrance to the 
great industries which stand over against the profes- 
sions as profitable and desirable vocations in life. 
Are there not other basements in which the hum of 
the band-wheel, the keen buzz of the planer, the click 
of the vise, and the rasping cadence of the file may 
with profit be heard? 

Might not the Boston School Board with equal 
property clear out some room of the upper loft and 
therein invite its students to examine and reflect 
upon the wonders and beauties of natural objects, 
and by meaqs of well instituted science-instruction in- 
troduce the pupils to the world of nature? Why, 
pray tell, should there be a Latin school? Why not 
make it an English and American school. 

STATE TEACHER S ASSOCIATION. 

We published in last week's issue the full pro- 
gramme of the State Teacher's association. The 
meeting is to be held in this city during the week of 
the holidays. We wish to call the attention of the 
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teachers throughout the State to the excellent pro- 
gramme prepared for the occasion, and to urge upon 
them the necessity of attending. Begin now and 
make arrangements to attend the meeting. Come 
early and be present at all the meetings. We call 
special attention to the fact that papers and addresses 
will be presented by President Charles O. Thornpson 
of the Rose Polytechnic school; James Baldwin, Su- 
perintendent of Rushville schools; W. N. Hailman, 
Superintendent of Laporte schools; W. H. Payne, of 
Michigan University; and B. G. Northrop of Connec- 
ticut. These with other papers will form a valuable 
season of interest. No teacher can attend the State 
Association without receiving great benefit from the 
extension of acquaintance, and the renewal of enthu- 
siasm. Superintendent Study, and his committee de- 
serve much credit for the excellent preparation thus 
far made. 

Full particulars of railroad fare, and hotel accom- 
modations will be announced soon. 



THANK8GITIHG. 

We present elsewhere matter concerning thanks- 
giving, in which we give a brief history of this harvest 
festival, some selections appropriate to the occasion, 
suitable to be used in school and some suggestions 
connected therewith. We feel that the teachers 
ought to teach thanksgiving, and ought to make due 
use of the occasion m which a formal day is set aside 
for that purpose. Our people need to be taught how 
much there is to be thankful for in human life, and 
especially in life in a country such as ours and in 
times such as the present. We may safely exert our- 
selves in training our pupils to prize their blessings, 
and to reverence the sacrifices that our liberties and 
blessings have cost. Connected with thanksgiving 
the most important lesson is that of unselfishness. 
We need most earnestly to inculcate the spirit of 
generosity. Children need to be taught to give. Sel- 
fishness, the grasp for gain, the greed for more, and 
the effort to rise by foul as well as by fair means are 
the blasting influences of our civilization. Cherish a 
loving and generous heart as the richest gem of earth. 
Give freely of the good things life has given you. 
Teach the children to find out the needy and kindlt 
their hearts with generous impulses to lift up the fall- 
en, to strengthen. the weak, and to assist in every 
good and noble enterprise. 

Terre Hante Schools. 

There is nothing we enjoy more than a visit to the 
schools to see them in their every day clothes. Such 
a visit we have recently enjoyed in company with oth- 
ers at Terre Haute. The Terre Haute schools under 
their present organization are 19 years old. In 19 
years the High School Department has grown from 6 
pupils to 322 now in attendance. The first graduating 
class completed the course of study in 1867 and con- 
bisted of 4 pupils. Since then 295 have received Di- 
plomas. 01 this number 51 arc now leaching in the 
Public Schools of Torre Haute. In the 8th year's 
course of study there are at the present time 315 pu- 
pils who are candidates for promotion to the High 
School at the close of the present school year. 

The effect of this teaching on the 8th year grades is 



to enable the pupils to converse freely upon the sub- 
ject of United States History. What they do learn is 
assimilated. They can use their knowledge in conver- 
sational style. 

A MODEL TEACHER. 

Albert Wyeth of the 8th year grade, which is used 
as a model school in connection with the Normal 
School, is a natural teacher, born such, aad in no sense 
has he been turned aside from nature on account of 
the technic in education. Mr. Wyeth's school is a 
model schoolt in fact as well as in name. It is worth a 
visit to Terre Haute to talk with his pupils. 

A REMARKABLE TEACHER. 

Miss Jane Horsey, now teaching in the 7th grade, has 
been teaching 32 years in the city of Terre Haute. 
Miss Hersey keeps up with the times and shows splen- 
did work through all the changes that occur in method 
from one decade to another. She is a remarkable 
teacher of the New England type. 

Of the 91 teachers now connected with the Terre 
Haute schools, 51 of them are graduates of the Terre 
Haute High School, — 23 of the State Normal School. 
Prof. W. H. Wiley is a graduate of Butler University 
and a native of Marion County, Indiana. In all re- 
spects essential to success Mr. Wiley is one of the lead- 
ing city Superintendents of the State, and certainly 
has a brilliant future before him. 

The plain inference from the foregoing state- 
ment of facts, is, that in the city of Terre 
Haute there is a growing public school senti- 
ment almost unparalleled in the West. It seems as 
though all the children had determined upon the com- 
pletion of the High School course of study as the best 
medium of education to be thought of, and that in the 
future respectability as to citizenship must depend 
upon the ownership of a High School Diploma. To say 
the least of it there is certainly a very healthy moral 
sentiment prevailing in this direction. 19 years ago 
no one cared to complete a full course of study in the 
High School. How has this chang6 of sentiment been 
brought about ? The best part of education is to cre- 
ate a public sentiment in its favor. This is a 
growth that requires years of unrequited 
toil fo bring it about. It has been done, not only 
in Terre Haute but in hundreds of other towns and cit- 
ies in this State. In the Terre Haute schools there is 
life and activity in all the departments. While the 
course of study is lull and explicit in ail the grades, 
there is a commendable freedom of action everywhere 
visible among the teachers which puts the pupils at 
ease and secures a large degree of individuality of de- 
velopment. 

In the primary grades the usual outline 
of elementary work is given, such as learning to read, 
to spell by sound, to write, count, object lessons, etc. 
But the teachers here have great latitude. They teach 
children to make diacritical marks when they need to 
I use them; to measure numbers according to the 
Grube method ; to sing by note ; to use capital letters ; 
to punctuate ; to draw straight lines, etc. 

All through the grades the teachers do (i v^st 
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amount of oral work, preparatory to taking up the 
text book in any special branch of study: To better 
illustrate this preparatory work we quote from the 
Manual the introductory work on History. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. This division of the subject includes the consider- 
ation of topics preparatorj^ to the use of the text book; 
and, among other things, it should be kept prominently 
before the minds of the pupils that the ruling spirit of 
the 15th century was that of maratime enterprise, and 
the predominant idea the discovery of a new route to 
India. 

Europe. — 1. Leading nations of Europe during the 
15th century. 2. Their condition in regard to relig- 
ion and maratime enterprise. 3. The mariner's com- 
pass. 4. The invention of printing. 5. The great 
center of trade during the 15th century. 6. The 
great routes to this, center of trade. 7. The 
effects of the Crusades upon these routes. 8. 
The nation furnishing the leading navigators, and why. 

America. — 1. Comparison of North America and 
South America in regard to outline of surface, climate, 
and vegetation. 2. Minerals of America and their 
location. 3. Mexico. 4. Peru. 5. Aboriginal in- 
habitants. 6. Northmen in America, 7. The lead- 
ing idea of each European nation in colonizing 
America. 
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p]x-County Sup't Daniel Lesley is about to open a 
law office. 

The schools of Lawrenceburg are in good shape un- 
der the hand of Sup't. J. R. Trisler. 

W. P. Shannon is reported as succeeding well in the 
Huperin tendency of the Greensburg schools. 

Prof K. Van der Maaten has left the profession of 
teaching and entered the practice of law. 

There are over 32,000 students in the Colleges of the 
United States, and there are 7,000 American students 
in the German Universities. 

Dearborn county, employs 148 teachers, Decatur 
county employs 128. Each of these counties will aver- 
age about seven months school term for the year. 

Sup't. Fertich, of the Shelby villo schools, says that 
A. G. Mowrer as principal of the High School, and Mrs. 
Mowrer, his assistant, are giving excellent satisfaction. 

Jay county employs 135 teachers. The course of 
study has been in use for two years. There were 60 
graduates last year. Great interest attaches to .the 
graduating exercises. 

Superintendent White of the Portland schools is or- 
ganizing the school well. He has not/only reduced the 
work to a perfect system on paper, \but the work is 
done in the grades fully and completelyv^ 



The unusual delay of the Weekly last week was 
caused by a painful accident in the pressroom by 
which the printer's right arm was badly injured. 
As it occurred shortlj' before the edition was completed 
a delay of several days was unavoidable. 

It is easy to say, "Know thyself," but who is to in- 
troduce you? Must people ^p through life without 
making the advantageous acquaintance in question 
Q,nd if a friend should take the liberty of introducing 
you to yourself you hate him forever. 

H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business College has a "Bus- 
iness Exchange Hall," in which are nine elegant busi- 
ness offices for the accommodation of that number of 
firms and corporations. Students do business with 
these houses in as actual a manner as any businesB is 
transacted. 

The freshman class at Harvard numbers 285; at Yale 
170; at Brown, 60; at Amherst, 62; at Cornell, 152; at 
Union, 50; at Syracuse, 100; at Ohio Wesleyan, 84; at 
Denison, 20; at Colby, 34; at Vassar, 54; at Wellesley, 
110; at Ohio State University, 55. — Ex. 

The Eastern Indiana Normal School at Portland is 
in its second term, with an enrollment of 240. This 
term there are 100 in attendance. This new school 
exceeds all expectation. It is not an easy matter to 
build a new school in a new place. In the coming 
spring Mr. Suman wnll build a large hall tor the socie- 
ties and for student's rooms. 

The herring fisheries ol Scotland employ nearly 
500,000 people, one-seventh of the population, ' The 
boats represent a money value of $3,000,000. The an- 
nual yield of cured fish has risen from 90,000 barrels 
early in the century to 1,290,000, and has trebled in 
fifty years, while in fhe same period the value of the 
nets has increased 75 per cent. 

The Delaware County Teachers' Association held its 
annual meeting at Muncie Nov. 10th, sixty or seven- 
ty teachers being present. The principal discussion 
was made upon the course of study as adopted for the 
schools and the possibility of completing it within the 
time prescribed. County Superintendent Lewellen 
devotes his whole time to the interest of the schools. 

On Saturday last we visited some of the regions on 
the Ohio that were flooded last spring. One would 
not suppose from the present scenes of thrift and ele- 
gance existing in some of the towns that were then 
inundated that the flood ever occurred. One needs 
to look closely to see any of the water marks. La\«- 
renceburg which was one of the most completely sub- 
merged is now more prosperous then ever before. 

President Kobiuson, of Brown, in his annual report, 
strongly recommends the establishment of a professor- 
ship of rhetoric, and urges enlargement of the course of 
study in that department. The president also favors 
some action by the association of colleges in New Eng- 
land toward restricting the multiplication of students' 
societies and athletic sports, which interfere with tb 
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main college work, and he substantially endorses the 
position taken by I)r. McCosh,ol Princeton. — TheBtta 
Theta Fi. 

We owe more to poor children than wo think. Co- 
lumbus was a poor boy, often needing more food than 
he could get. Luther sang ballads in the street to get 
money for an education. Franklin used to buy a roll 
for a penny and eat it alone. Lincoln and Garfield 
were poorly clothed and worked very hard. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone learned Latin from a book on his loom while 
at work. Emily C. Juds'^n used to rise at 2 in the 
morning to do the washing for the family. Gambetta 
was poor and lived in an attic. Lucy Larcom was a 
factory girl. Dr. Holland was poor and a school teach 
er. Captain Eads was barefooted and penniless at 
nine years. 



Buchtel college, 
observatory. 



College Items. 

Akron Ohio, is soon to have an 



Michigan University has 1,324 students in atten- 
dance. 

The plans for the new buildings at the State Uni- 
versity are now ready. 

The invested funds of Yale college are $1,024,328 
and annual expenses are $382,827. 

President Welch of the Iowa agricultural college is 
about to visit Europe. 

Miss Alice Downey, lately a professor in Asbur^' Uni- 
versity and Rev. Fred K. Porter of Chicago were mar- 
ried on Wednesday last. 

Prof. John C. Ridpath will soon publish a two- 
volume "History of the World." We understand that 
Jones Bros., of Cincinnati, the publisliers of the work, 
will issue the first edition on Christmas. 

Winslow Upton, a graduate of Brown University in 
1875, and of the University of Cincinnati in 1877, is 
the newly-elected professor of astronomy at Brown 
University, to the place filled by the late Samuel S. 
Greene. 

Proi. John T. Short, late Professor of History and 
English in the University of Ohio died at his residence 
on Broad street* Columbus on Sunday morning, No- 
vember 11, at half-past 7 o'clock. The funeral took 
place on Tuesday, and was attended by all the stu 
dents. 

The future of Indiana University is full of promise 
The great loss sustained in the destruction of one 
building may prove a blessing, as new buildings will 
soon be erected upon the new campus in Dunn's (frove 
near Bloomington, and the college will bo in better 
condition than ever. 

George W. Burton, class of 72, now President of 
the Harlan County Bank, Orleans, Nebraska, is refit- 
ting Dr. Ridpath's room, at Asbury University at a 
cost of about $500. The floor is made of Encaustic 
Tiling and to call it beautiful only half expresses the 
appearance. 



State Normal Notes. 
Herbert Gil hams has gone to LaGrange to teach 
during the winter. Prof. Snider lectured on Friday 
last on what education should do for the individual. 
Miss Norton is conducting the Senior Reading Club 
in studing Homer's Iliad. Eva Harper has left tempor- 
arily on account of sickness at home. The two literary 
societies are to give an entertainment Nov. 30th. 
■Prof. Newhy's number science is to apper in second 
edition soon. Prof. Parsons is on the programme of 
the State Teachers' association. The President's 
health is good. 

Horning SfiMttion^. 

Hope On, Hope Ever- 

iltipe on, hope ever: tlioiiKb to-tlny be dark. 
The Hw«»«>t i»iinltiirHt niny ^niileon thtM» to-iiiorro\v; 
Though thou :irt lonely, IhiTc's iin oje will mark 

Thy lonclinetiN, itiid {iiuTiloii all thy sorrow. 
ThoUKh thou niunt toil 'nioUK ^'oUl unci Horrlitl nion, 

With none to colio hack thy thought or lo>© thet*, 
Cht^T up, poor lu'ui I, thou dost not heat in vain. 
For fJod is <»ver nil, an«l heaven above thee: 
Hope on, hopo ever. 

Hope on, hope ever: after darke^^t night, 

ComeK, full of lovint; life, the lauffhin^ iuornin|(. 
floiKi on, hoi>o fver: Spring-tide, flushed with light. 

Aye crowuH oM Winter with her rirh'adornlnK* 
Ho|M'on, h«»pp ever; yet the time rthall come 

When man to man shall be friend anil brnther. 
Anil thiN old world HhuU be a hapi>y home, 

And all Karth'N family love one another. 
Hope on, ho^ie ever. 



Thy Will Be Done. 

Father ««f all, in every age, 

In eMMV elime atlored, 
By saint, ))y e^iivuge, ami by sage, 

Jehovah, .love, or Lord I 
What ble.sxingM thy tree bounty gives. 

Let me not ratit away : 
For (»od in paid when man rereiveg ; 

To enjoy Ik to obej'. 
If 1 am right, thy grace imi)art, 

Still in thi- right to Mta\ : 
If I am wrong, l> tearli my heart 

To find that better way ! 
Teai li UH> to fe«'l anoth<>r'H wof. 

To hi<le the fault I Kee , 
TliHt mercy I t(j others show. 

That m.Mvy ^how to me. 

TIjIh day be l»read and pi'aci' my lot; 

All elne InMUMith the miui 
Thou know'Ht if best bt'Htowcfl or not, 

And let thy will bo don.-. 
To thee, whi>K«- temple in all Npare, 

WhoMc ultar, earth, nea. wklen, 
One choruH let all being«* raine. 

All natureV int-fUNe rim* ! 



Colonists and Land Explorers- 

TK'KKTS TO TFIE WKST. 

Persons desiring to obtain reliable information con- 
cerning the western country, rat^s of fare for both sin- 
gle and round trij) tickets, time of trains, connections- 
etc, should not fail to call uj)on or write to II. li. Der, 
ing, Assistant CTenbi:aLi'^SSS^nger Agent Vandalia Jjine, 
No. 48 West Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who represents the direct lines to all points, East, West 
North and South. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 1 

The Greatest Teachers Work of the Age: 

FREE! FREE! FREE! 

We have made arrangements with the pubUshers of 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER'S Notes of 

TALKSo:?TEACHING 

to offer it to every subscriber who sends 2 new ^subscribers 
for the Educational Weekly. 



THE l.KADI.NG MAGAZINE FOIi BOYS AND 



It ia a lamentable fact that tho world Is full of 
miserable pretenders or make-sbifts called teach- 
ers. Buttheeo would-be teachers are no more fit 
for super! ntendinip tho construction of the high- 
est typo of human character In the school-room 
than they would be for tho position of master 
mechanic in the erection — 

ofaffrandcathcdrul. The 
true teacher, as well as 
the master mechanic, the 
physician and the lawyj-r, 
needs to be not only a 
person of grood common 
sense and er^neral intel- 
li^noe, but he must be 
specially qualified for hia 
profession. He must 
study the principles of 
his profeasion: ho must 
apply these prineipl' s to 
his methods. And one of 
the indispensable requlB- 
Ites is a professional li- 
brary; and the true 
teacaer will no more 
think of doinar without 
his llbrarv of standai-d 
professionml books than 
the lawyer, tho architect 
and the physician will da 
without thehps. Tin- de- 
mand for the best profes- 
sional works for teachers 
is rapidly increasing and 
more teachers will want 
these books this yeiur than 
ever before. Honco, for 
the accommodation o f 
our subscribers, wo have 
arranged to supply thrm 
for a little work on tii ir 
part with the b at book 
yet published for teach- 
ers. Thus by working 
for our lournyl you ciin 
secure a dooIc thnfc will b3 
Invaluable to you us a . 

crease the cimilatiou r.:i 1 usefulneeis of our 
journal. This Look is Col. I'ARitEa's Talks on 
!dcaghlng. 




COL- F. W. PARKEB, 8UPT. 

toacher, and also in- 



These werei^iven by Col. F. W. Parker, (former- 
ly Superintendent of Schools of Qulucy, Mass.,) 
l>efore the Martha's Vineyard Institute, Sum- 
mer of 1882. Reported by Lelia B. Patridgre. 
These *' Talks" were delivered before a larve 
assembly of teachers cominsr from all parts of the 
country, and were eagerly 
listened to. This book baa 
been prepared to suppiy 
the demand on the part of 
teachers to know "The 
New Methods" of teach- 
ing. No book has been 
published to explain the 
methods of teaching that 
mado the Quinoy Schools 
BO famous when CoL Par- 
ker was Superintendent 
there. The little town be- 
came a Mecca for teach- 
ers, and for that matter 
is so yet. The methods 
witnessed were copied in 
many schools. The de- 
mand for tho "New 
Methods" became some- 
thing tangible. School 
Boards ai*e ofTering high 
wages to those that undei^ 
stand. Col. Parker at 
Martha's Vineyard ex- 
plained these methods ; 
after they were written 
out by Miss Patridge he 
thoroughly revised them, 
^ and this volume contains 
^ them. There is more value 
Jj to the practical teacher in 
-'' them than in any ot}ier 
booh published. The book 
is simply iuvafuable. It 
contains a flue portrait of 
Col. Parker as a frontis- 
piece. Ten thousand 
copies were sold the first 
four months. The book 
is a square IBmo., 5 by 69| inches, 192 pages, 
beautifully printed on good paper and tastefully 
bound in English cloth. We send this book to 
any subscriber who sends us 2 new subscribers. 



We will send a copy of "Talks on Teaching" to any 
one who will send us $1.00. Address, 

The Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 



KIHTKI) BY MRS. MAKY MAPE8 l>Ol>OE. 

i'he AVw y'prk /vy/ww^ once said: **In 
ihc av-ilanchc of immoral literature ibal 
tin calf MS the children, some strong, 
viially whiilesonie, and really attractive 
niii;n7iiic is ri()uircd for them, and St. 
Xlciioi.AS has reached a higher plat- 
funn, ajitl commands for this service 
vviilt-r resources in art and letters, than 
any of it predecessors or contempora- 
ries." The reference to the wide re- 
S'iurces in art and letters commanded by 
M-. Nicholas was never more fully 
illiisiratid then by the extraor^iinary list 
«.f aiiraclion^ which that magazine an- 
no-.iMCis'or 1884. The following will 
I. ■ sonu- (*f ihe leading contributors: 
Louisa M. Alcott, J. T. Trtwbrldge, 

Captain ii^ayne Red, Hjf Inner Hjorth BoyMcn, 
Mjurice Thompson, Frank R, Stockton, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Joaquin Miller 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. A. D. T. Whttney. 
Julian Hawthorne, Cells Thaxter, 
Mary Mapes Dodge Lieut. Frederick Scawatka, 

Rose Hawthorne Uthrop, E. S. Brooks, 
George W. Cable, Cha«. E. Leland, 

Susan Fenlmore Cooper. John Q.WhIttler, 

"H.H." W.O.Soddard, C.P.Crancb. 

an:' scores of other distinguished writers, 
ihe best artists and engravers illustrate 
the magazine. It has been truly said 
thai ihe reading of St. NICHOLAS is 

''A Liberal Education" 

f.»r tlie l)i»ys and giils who arc fortunate 
en 'u^h m have it. In no other book 
or peiiodical is instruction so happily 
bit-niied with recreation and amusement. 
I' he price is $3.00 a year or 25 cents 
a number. Book sellers and postmaf- 
lers receive subscriptions, or remittance 
may be niade direct to the publishers, 
by money or express order, bank check, 
draft, or in registered letter. 
Thu CF.N'I URY CO. New York. N. Y. 

We will furnish the St. Nicholas 
and the Educational Wefkly for one 
years to all new subscribers at ^4.00 in 
advance, saving $1.00 

J. M. Olcoit&Co. 



JUST KEADY, A CHARMING BOOK FOE BEADING CLASSES OK HOME LIBEAIHES. 
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Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of "A Geographical Reader," ''Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 

The immediate 8iirc«*HM (»f tiie "G«'<)fxraphical ReaJtT," by tho hama author, han proved that tiooks of this kind, prepared by bo capable and dii«c-rlinitiatinR 
an instructor hh Profc^Ksor Johonnot, uiwt with preat favor and accomplish the best reHults. Stories of animaN liave an especial (Imrin r..r .\..iinjr i»o.)pJr, 
and the pupil's intorent will never fla^ wlien tie Ia provided with reading-matter of the kind. His mind is stored with UKefuI and inntruclixe laelB, and his pro^reM 
in acquiring the ability to n-ad well in ac<'el«>rat«'d by the gn-ater stimulation piven to his mental faculties. 

The natural History Ueadt-r is a clashifuMl ••olb-ction of anecdotes and interest in >f descriptions in tho field of natural history of a very atlractiv.- and i-nicruin- 
injr <*haract<'r, all from well-known writers and autlu»rs. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have be<ii preparnl (fi|)^iiillr 
for the btM»k. 

A Sample copy, for ezamination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

D. APPLETON k go,, Publishers, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
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AND ENGLISH ACADEMY, 
DTDIAVAPOLIS* DTD.* 

WHl OLDIST, the LABOBST, the BEST, the MOST 
1 POPULAR BimiNESS GOLLBOE IN THE WEST. 
It is ttronglj eodoned by solid bnsineas men, diatin* 
goiilied eduMtora, and by the preif. Instractioa 
ztren IndiTidnally. Oompetcsioy gnaranteed. 
AwdferOatalociM. W. W. QsAion * Oo. 




Manufactare tboso celebrated Bei's 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Cocks, &C. Prices and CRtalopjnes 
•ont free. Address 
H. McSiiANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 




S.-8. CflRlSTliS ENTIRTA11IIB1IT8L 

SiMCSeetloas for Deeomtloaa, £at«^ 
taiameato aad Giftib 

A •olleotlon of t-agKcstiont rrom leading 
Sandkj-Mhool workers In various paria of 
the eoantrj, eentaiDlng •omelhlnc of ioter> 
est to everj Suudaj-tcbool suueriDteDdaot. i 
Sothing like it erer iesued before. Priee, I 
S5«. will lend ttf to anj one aeudiag ua 



k^^^^^^- 
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TALBOT'S BLOCK, 



a >iat of all the Sandar'achool Supoi 
enta in the place. D4VID a COOK, 
Adama atreet. Ghieag«, 111. 



rlatand* 
4S 



('(•rncr of IVnn. and Market Sts., Indianapolis, by 
tbe wcH-knuvin, .Vcroiintttiit and Teacher, whoao 
diploiiiii iH ror.)Kiii/«'d in (ncry pirt of the Wewt 
.Most ihoroiixli and practical course in the shorteBt 
time for Ws«i than is charmvl elHewherr. 

THOS. J. BKYANT. Prest. 
ParlicnhuH and Specimens of IVnnianship sent to 
my address. 



T-A.ICB THE 

r. lNCINIlATI, H AMILTON 

I DM™ R. R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CIirCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE N0BTHWE8T. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Terrv Hautk, Vandalia, Mattook, 

ST. Loxns, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

GEO. S. GRISCOM, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

GsdM Sup't, 6en*l Ticket Agt. 
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^U Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 



nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cinrin 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between St. Loni 
& Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI ^ ST. LOUI"^ 

or Sl\ LOUISA LOUJSVll I,E, 



FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI cf; LOUISVILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Raihvay i 
is the only line between 

ST LOUIS & CINCINNATI, I 

tfW Ask for tickets via 0. it M. Railway. For Hnl« j 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North | 
and South. W. W. PEAB0DY,0cn'l Snp't. 

W.B. SnATTUC,Geu'l Pass. Agt. 

59 West Fourth Street, CindnncUi. 



I J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & Most 

Popular Line to 

Louisville. Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

No-w Orlc^ans. 

It IB ob\iouf«ly to tin* advantage of passengprs go* 
ingr South to purcbuse tickets by the direct 
route. Th(3 faciiities offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegant Parlor 
Cars run between Chicago and Louisville daily 
without change. 

Through (}oach(>s and Pullman Sleeping 
CHTS between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare auvantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the -Jeff" and they will answer *'yes, 
always take the old reliable." 



For information ns to rate, route and tim? 
•of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DEKINO, AA»«'t Vahh. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oflicc North KaNt <-orner Washington and llMnoi 
St., oi»ponite BatoH I louse. 

E. W. McKBNNA, Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
E. A. FORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Pitt«»burgh, Pa. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a QQOD CYCLOPEDIA <or READY REFERLNCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA for the use of I'UPILS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^^ encourage STUDY at HOME. 



The People's Cyclopedia 



-OF- 



Universal Knowle"dge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The History of all Nations and Conntries, Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine, Architecture, Agrirulture. and Horticulture, 

Biography of every Distinguished Person, Natural History and Botany, Municipal, Civil and Iritoriiatioiial l<aw, 

Geography, Exploration, and Travels. Chemistry, Philosojdiy, and Antronomy, EngliH>«riiiir. Mcrlianinui, and M.»c hanics, 

Governmenta, Education, and Religion, Geology, Zo<dogy, and Mineralogy, Hibliral Literatun* and Erclegiastical Historv. 

Literature of all Ages, The Cities and Towns of the World, Ac. 

The whole brought down to the year 1883, illustrated with Maps and Diagrams, and 5,(HK> Engravings, and containing MjCXX) Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
per Royal Octavo Volumes of over 700 pages each. 

■fitr* The most Popular Cyclopedia for the Home, the Library, the School, th j OlTl.- •. Tli » ni )<t Pn-ti-al i;i Iuf(»rmation. The mom Convenient for USE. The 
moet Recent in Publication, •ar It will not cost you anything to eKuninc into th ? MKltlTS of tliin, the Krt'ate-«r work of the age. We are supplying 
tchoolaall orer the country. They cannot afford to be without it. Every Teacher should have it on hiH de^^k, for it furnishes an immense fund of information 
bot obtainable in any other orm. Send for sample page* and particulars : Address ^^^ 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind 
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HUNTERS' 




For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

" Somcihiiig to keep lillle folks busy. Profitable employment 
for little lingers during school hours. 



ii EVERY CHILD CAN STUDY ITS LESSON. 
TEbTIMONIALS. 



Lkuanon. lud., Junt' 21, 188.3. 
Friend Jluntf^r :— '1 !;«• .Mphabet t'urdH t-nabk' the youi)p'«t pupils to ntudy. No 
eohool material is mun .: cful. 1>. 1>. lU.AKEMAN, Sup't. 

D.NViLi.K, Lnd., Juno 21, 1 88.3, 
Trof. D. E. IIiinttT, WaHliingtoii, liid.:— I liave iiitriKhiced your Alphalwt 
CardatohundredHof toatheiiB, and do nuiknuw ot a hiiikU' oast-uf diMButi»*fa<;tion. 
1 coiiBidor Koine eiurli.tardw invalualdr to iIkj jjiiniary toailier. 
Vorv Truly, 

A. KATE III' RON, 
Tcarlier of Tniiiiiiij^ ('laxri, Central Normal College. 
WASHiN(iTit\, Ind., June 20, 188.3. 
I have UHed llunfer'w Alpbahet ('nnls, ui "Spelling for Fun," in the School 
Room for three years, and tind them invaluahle in ke«pin}? the little ones quiet 
and aiding them' in preparing their lenhons. My pupils take unbounded intercBt 
in the exerciseu and ure able to make pioniuiiun n. the first reader much Hooner 
with than without the rnrds. ALICE C. EVANS. 

Teaclu'r Primary Schools. 

A box contains 200 large lower case letters (10 A font), printed 
on heavy six ply card board, four colors, suitable for children to 
use at their desks or at the recitation. 

t^* Price 25 cents per box sent by mail. S.chools 
supplied at ^2.00 per dozen. **^ 

D. E. HUNTER. 



Daviess Co., Ind. 



THEO. 




& CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Penison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Organs. 

m 

Every inHtrument we sell nniHt prove as reprenented, or it may l>e returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

Call and see us, whether you y/'xAx to buy or not, 

THEO. PFAFFLIN CO., 

82 Hi 84 H. Penn. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



Fine Book 

AND 

Job Printing. 



3'^-'' 



TEACHERS 

iufio bc:.irc to fvaw fine go^ |ti»it^"^ ^^^<^ «^ ^^ ^^^^"^^ 
zatc:> <x\\h in \\t:>i cfa^d *ti^^e \m\U f vib it to ^e 

ECONOMY. 

to AC lib tficii ivotfi to tfie office of tfic 

Educational Weekly 

22 South Pennsylvania St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Iildiaiiapolis ^eminapy, 

fit School of h\<^h Ozh^X, fot I^Oii^H^ tlKHtlCK. 




It offers a full course of study for graduation. 
It is prepared with the best of instructors and appliances for the 
pursuit of special courses in 

PAINTING, SKETCHING. & WOOD CABVING, — 

Vocal Knsic, Instrumental Knsic, 

-ELOCUTION- -LITEEATXTRE,— 

French, German, Latin, Greek,' and Natural Sciences. 

Send for Catalogue. Address, 

Eli F. Brown, or 

Junius B. Roberts, Principals. 

343 & 345 N, Pennsylvania St., 

IndianapoUi, Ind. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 



(TNSUaPASSJSD 



BOUND 
In all the JSssen; 



IN CLOTH. 

itialflof Good Readers* . 
In Mechanical Ezecntion, 
In Grade 



atioi 



in* 
. mjl Clieapness* 

180 IliliUSTR^TIOlTS* ('^ ^^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil painlings.^ade especi- 
ally for this series by PETEK MORAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPPARD, SOOY, BEARD, FA AS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as "learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern '^variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration •r completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of agfadualmaeaseof the zwcakulary, which 
aUowedonfy a HnuUd number of new words to each iessan. These words, being diacrltically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLJS SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of $1.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

|oi» Sm'^iism i«fl^» '^irpitur^ and f afoj^tc^. 
ES- H. BUTIiZSR A GO.^ Publishers, 

18 South Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 

Wanted. — Three educated ladies to travel. 1 are 
paid. Salary to depend on ability to do the work. 
References required. Send home address, street and 
number, as our representative may call. 

J. M. Olcott, 
22 South Penn. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



tUDIAlTA AOSNT, jr. M. 



TOWERS, 



^Patent— 

RAWING 

TABLET 




The fact that this is the only System of DrnwinR which lias given entire satis- 
faction in the Public Schools, has gained for it nut only a national but a world- 
wide reputation. Tt is already In general use in all parts of the country. Tn a 
number of the States its use is practically nniform. The rapidity with which it 
is being introduced, as its merits come to be understood, indicates that its use 
will soon become almost universal.- Tlie Furbrigpr system owes its great success 
to the following 

Important Points of Superiority 

over all other systems : 

1. It was prepared by the author after a*' long and successftil experience in 
teaching and supervising this branch of study, especially for use in Public 
Schools. 

2. It requires no special teachers, but is taught with nniform success by the 
regular teachers. 

3. The exercises are prRCticnl and useful, rather than ornnmcntal. They are 
calculated to stimulate the inventive and constructive rather than the mere- 
ly imitative fHcuItics of llie pupils. 

4. The system embraces a full elementary course in Stigniugraphic, Free- 
hand, Geometrical and Perspective drawing. 

6. The Dictation KxercispB give pupils practical training In interpreting the 
language of Drawing, and enable them to reproduce vorlial description in 
the form of Drawings. 

6. The expense is a mere trifle, ohcIi Tabh't representing a year's worlt, and 
containing more Daawing pafior than tlio corresponding book nf any other 
Series- 

They are convenient in si/.e and form. The iliflemit slioets of the Tablets 
are fastened together in a manner wliicli makes it impoHttihle for tlic pnpil 
to see the lesson in advance. The charm of novelty is thiif secureil and the 
pupil's interest constantly niaintuiue<l. 

A series of Manuals which are not only c«iiii|i!ote and *'\b:tnstive p;niden to 
the exercises of each Tablet, hut are also very ronvenicnl Hand n<H>kB on 
the subject of Drawing, are furnishcnl to tcnchVn* free of eliarge. 

I, 2, 3, 4, for first introduction or examination, per doz • $2.00 



7. 



Wo. 



A popnlar account of the Heroes and Adventurers, 
M'ho by their Valor and War-craft l)eat hack th« 
Savages ft-oin the bordern uf civilizntlon.and gave the 
American forests to the plow and the sickle. 

By A. L. MASON, 

with an introduction 

by Dr. J. C. KinrATir," _ 

1,000 pp. 100 magnificent 

illustrntions. Specimen pp. 

sent free. Aobnts Wantbd. 

Indianapolis, 

Indiana. 



Romance 

it^Tragedy 

Iflcent C^ J 

Pioneer Life. 



J. ■. Oloatt, 



THE IMPERIAL HIGHWAT. 

The best subscription book published. **ii contains more solid sense to tne 
square inch than any other book published.'' If you »ani to make money, don't 
fiiil to^tske an agency for this book. Addrtsi* 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 



No. 5,6,7,8, 



Address J, Jf . OlCOtt, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New IJook 

Wottiati ^""^ T'eiii|jerciiicet 

B^ \ FRANCES E. WILLAI.'P ^ prf.st or tmk 

"W^ O. T TJ. 

and tlie leading temperance orator of .Amerini. The great itl?e^e^l telt in tlse 
cause and in the nolile work done by tli^wonien of our country will nuikr Iheric. 
mand for this b<K>k unprecedented. Every meiubcr of a temperance order, rvery 
one who has the welfare of the temperance roforniHlion at heart, will ilenireat 
copy. Expensively bound, \VS full-puge illncl rations, price S'i.oO 

J. M. OLCOTT,: Indianapolis. '^ 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 

zizio'u.ixcexxiezits. 

The LATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series, New Text, New lUustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o~o 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMEES GENERAL lElSTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new'matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction 
furnished on application, 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS k SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY QF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 

BRAOO ft CO., PnblUhen, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 



THE SCHOOL 

KIN DER GART EN- 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves aU You Heed 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ARY and Folding Top. 

glisH Aim v(ui to make the bwt Desk 
lltlr niin in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"Otte m^KiUoxx of tfiede ^Cdfv* i^ 
*^e n ^|e a t^/ ' proved 




&OVHCCfViM 



t^ii 



't 



If 




^i m ^^TU^^^ of our own make, with the beet Edinburgh imprint ; nn- 
WrJIO DwS equaled in beauty and strenfirth. We make them '\ 5, 6, 8, 
12,18, and 'M) inchce in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

Andrews' Dustless Erasers. 
The Best Eraser Ever^Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! k^ (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID 
SLATING, best |H|| quality. SCHOOL INKS. RE- 
W A R D S O F fT|\ MERIT— 500 in set, price 1^1.50. Very 
pretty, with mot- ^ Jf -^ toes. A great call for these. An- 
drews' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY HOLDER takes 
the place of all others Adjustable, for sitting or standing. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS ic CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



ISoo^s CPttd Stcitiofier^t 

©narai^iHay i^intina, cTtuUHa, o^indma. 



•V^iLIil^^I&AISO. TXSllD. 



TRAimiffGlSGHOOIi 

— :foi& — 
KINDER GARTNERS, 

Under Miss Alice Chapin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 15, 1883, at tlM In 
dianapolis Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of Joining the class alioiild 
see Miss Chapin hefore that time. She will be at 346 N. Penn. St., on and nlUr 
September 1. 



ESTABLISHED 1826. 



Perry & Co. 



i:iOiT3D03:T 



Steel Pens. 



itV" Samples and prices of School Pnui sent on'appUcatloiu^* 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor ft Co., 

••ole agents for the United Ststei. }> Tq* HI \A/ 70IE&K 



J 



dtoational WitM%. 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A 


PAPER 


FOR 


EVERY TEACHER AND 


SCHOOL 


OFFICER. 


PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUT^T.TC IXSTKUCTION. 


Vol. I. 




Indianapolis, Indiana, December 1, 1883. 


No. 


22 



<8/ttmttt %xt^X'^, 



Rei\£ccttiit Mason has been pardoned by the Preeident. 

Albert F. Bellows, a well known Boston artist is 
dead. 

It is proposed to establish a large cotton mill in 
Cincinnati. 

There were twenty deaths at Havana last week from 
ycHow fever. 

The rocoiit oleciion in Ireland has resulted in favor 
of the Parnollites. 

Di tJharlos William Siemens, the distinguished 
scfentist and inventor, is dead. 

The Panama Canal is in rapid progress of construc- 
tion. I)e Lcsseps says it will pro ve^a greater success 
than the canal aeross the Isthmus of Suez. 

It is roporleJ that Postmaster General Gresham 
will rocommond that one ounce instead of one-half 
ounce be made the limit of weight for two cent letters. 

The Mayor of Indianapolis is making war on the 
exposure and sale of the Police Gazette and kindred 
publicaiions in the city. His reason for so doing is 
the demoralizing inilueuce of such papers upon young 
mc:i. 

T)urii»^ the year ending November 1, $105,322,450 of 
the public debt has been paid, and all the remainder 
oMhrce and-a-half-per-cent. bonds ($91,59(>,250) have 
been called for payment, and ceased to bear interest on 
October 31. 

According to the Anglo Brazilian Times, the slaves 
In Brazil are being freed at a rapid rate. Since June 
last nearly one half the slaves of the country have been 
liberated, the greater number receiving their liberty by 
voluntary emancipation from the masters. 

The Crown Prince of Germany is being entertained 
by King Alfonso in true Spanish style. Beside the 
reviews and military banquets, the Prince was enter 
taiiicd last week with a Hj)ecial royal bull -fight. It is 
said that ovim' KJ.HOO persons assembled to see the beast 
tortui'ed, iinl that the miirador received 32,000 for 
killing the aiiijiuil in the presence of the Prince. To 
dd the higliBst o;jjoymont to the occasion the bull 



chosen was the most ferocious and powerful to be 
. found in the kingdom. Spain is some distance yet 
from being an enlightened and refined country. 

The threatening war between China and France still 
lowers over both countries. Despatches state that 
even if Chinese regulars oppose the French in Ton- 
quin France will not consider it sufficient cause for 
proclaiming war. She will not blockade the Chinese 
coast nor bombard maritime towns, especially from 
fear of complications with England. If in case of a 
blockade France should capture Flnglish vessels it is 
feared England would be compelled to interfere seri- 
ously. It is rumored that twelve thousand men wuU 
be mobilized immediately for China and Gen. Campe- 
non, Minister of War, is negotiating for the services of 
ten great transports by which to forward troops to 
their destination. It stated that England has offered 
to mediate between France and China, and France has 
accepted the offer 

On Monday last the statue of George Washington 
was unveiled on the steps of the United States Sub- 
Treasury building at New York City. The occasion 
was attended with much ceremony. Among those 
present -were the President of the United States 
members of his Cabinet, the Mayors of New 
York and Brooklyn, Bishop Potter, Hev. Dr. 
Storrs, Collector Robertson and William M. Evarts. 
George W. Lane, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, opened the ceremonies with a brief address, 
speaking of the associations connected with the spot. 
Governor Cleveland unveiled the^statue. President 
Lane then turned to President Arthur and said that, 
as President of the Chamber of Commerce, the pleas- 
ant duty devolved on him of tendering through Presi- 
dent Arthur to the Government of the United States 
the custody of this statue of Washington, erected by 
the citizens of New York, pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress, to commemorate his taking the oath of office on 
this spot as first President. President Arthur said: 
" I have come to this historic spot, where the first 
President of the Republic took the oath to preserve, 
protect and defend its constitution, simply to accept, 
in behalf of the Govornment, this tribute to his mem- 
ory. Long may the noble statue you havo set up stand 
where you have placed it, a monument alike to your 
own generosity and public spirit and to the wisdom 
and virtue and genius of the immortal Washington." 
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)iu Ijeard fflueiiiiona for ]|o»«inber. 



Theory of Teacliing. 



1. What are the characteristics of a question? 20. 

2. Define attention, and state the conditions necessary to secure 

it. 2, lo cacl). 

3. State the proper and the improper uses of fear in school dis- 

cipline. 2, 10 each* 

4. Should there be a general recess at least once each halfday? 

Why? «. «>• 

5. btate briefly the ends sought by the school. - 10. 



Orthography. 

1. What are the subvocals? Name them. 2 pts. 5 each. 

2. When are w and y to be considered vowels ; and when conso- 

nants? 2 pts. 5 each. 

3. What is the rule for the punctuation of abbreviations? Punct- 

uate the abbreviations of superintendent, attorney, baro- 
net, administrator, volumes. 

4. Is the sound of a in can the same as the sound of a in canU? 

Mark the letter in both words diacrilically. 

5. Write words in which the tilde is used over the following 

letters : e, i, and n. 



XT, S. History. 

1. « Which is the more important, the political history of a 

penple, or their industrial history? b Why? a 3; by. 

2. WHiat is the best method of teaching History? 10. 

3. Give a brief biography of Daniel Webster. 10, 

4. Give an outline history of Kansas. 10. 

5. Give an account of the colonial Indian wars. 10. 

6. , Give an account of ih^ earliest settlen^nts in this country 

made by the Frerch. 10. 

7. Tell the story of the invention of the sewing machine. 10. 

8. Name the kinds of literature in which United States writers 

are eminent. 3 pis. 31^ ea. 

9. Describe the manufactuies of Indiana. 10. 
10. What was the stamp act, 1765? lo. 

No answer to exceed ten lines. 



Grammar. 

1. Form as many words as you can from the word health. Define 

each derivation. c r. 

2. Give, five rules for the use of capitals. 

3. What is the difference between the active and passive voice 

of verbs ? 

4. Write a sentence containing a verb in the active voice, followed 

by an object. W'rite a sentence containing a verb in the 
passive voice, followed by an object. 

5. Define a relative pronoun and give its two offices in language. 

5, 5- 

6. .Correct and give reason for correction : Of what gender arc 

each of the following nouns? c r. 

7. Analyse tke following sentence: 

"The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones." 

8. Parse the italicised words in the foregoing sentence. 

9. Punctuate the following: 

petulant she spoke and at hers<»lf she laughed 
a rose bud set with little wilful thorns 
and sweet as english air could make her. 
10. Write iioi less ihaii ten lines on county examinations. 

Geography. 

1. Dchncmalhematical geography ; the reason why the earth is 

flattened at the poles. e - 

2. Suppose the inclination of the earth to be 30°, bow .would we 

P scertain the width of the several zones ? log 



3. Haw many degrees west of Greenwich is Wathingtoii ? Reck- 

oning from the Meridian of WashUigton, what is the lati- 
tude and longitude of Qnito? 

4. In what State is Mobile Bay ? Tampa Bay ? 

5. By what two great commercial routes can we travel aronnd 

the world, starting at New York ? 

6. What State is called the Granite State ? Where are the Green 

Mountains? 

7. Describe the surface of the New England States. 

8. Bound, as a group, the North Central States east of the Mis- 

sissippi. 

9. Italy — Its capital? Form of government ? Principal rivers? 

Largest city? Volcanoes? 
10. Name and describe the two most important rivers of Africa. 

Penmaiuhip. 

1. What is meant by movement ? 

2. How many kinds of lines are used in writing? Define them. 

3. What letters are but one space in height ? 

4. In what way may the teacher assist the mind of the pupil in ob- 

taining a true idea of the forms of letters ? What is 
meant by analysisx>f letters? 

5. Analyze C and e. 

Note. — Your writing, in answering the questions to Penman- 
ship, will be taken as a specimen of your writing and will be mark- 
ed 50 or below according to merit. 

Arithmetic. 

1. What will be the cost in U. S. Currency of 20 books at 7s 6d 

each, a shilling being worth 22 cents ? 5, 5. 

2. What is the smallest number of acres from which lots of two, 

four, or six acres each could be laid off? 5, 5. 

3. }i acre=how many 6ths of 180 sq. rods ? 5, 5. 
4. Multiply 45 by .2 and divide the product by .03; and give 

the reason for pointing off the decimals? 3, 3, 4. 

5. What is the weight in grammes of a body of water iro. long, 

d. m. wide, and i c. ro. deep. 5, 5. 

6. Express properly the ratio of ^ to 5-12, and give it also 

fractionally. 3, 3, 4. 

7. If I sell 7 per cent, stocks at 132, and invest in 6*s at no, 

what per cent, gain on the par value of the stocks do I 
make ? 10. 

8. A invested in a firm $700 for 5 mos., B $600 for 6 mos., and C 

$500 for 7 mos.; their gains were ^1,060, what \ias the 
gam of each ? 4, 2, 2, 2. 

9. The centiers.of two towers are 120 ft. apart, one tower is 200 

ft. high, the other 290 ft., what is the distance between 
the centers of their tops? 5, 5. 

10. Two parallel sides of a'piece of land are 150, and 180 ft. long 
respectively, the shortest distance between the two sides 
is 120 ft.; what part of an acre is in the piece ? 5, 5. 

Physiologpy. 

1. What are the chief constituents of food? 10. 

2. What is a ligament ? 10. 

3. Name the different kinds of joints. Give an example of 
each? 2 pts., 5 each. 

4. What is the effect of exercise upon the tissue of a muscle ? 10. 
5" What are the excretory organs ? Nama the two most import- 
ant. 2 pts., 5 each. 

6. How does respiration aid in maintaining the heat of the 

body? 10. 

6. What is the influence of alcohol upon the tissues ? 10. 

8. What is the chief function of the red corpuscles of the 

blood ? 10. 

9. What is reflex action? Give an example? a pts., 5 each. 
10. What are the different kinds of nerve centers ? 01. 



Reading. 

Name four objects in teaching primary reading. Four differ- 
ent ones in advanced reading? 2 off for each omission. 
What is a good method of conducting the recitation of a 
Fourth Reader class? 10, 
What is the distinction between emphasis and inflexion ? Il- 
lustrate. 5, 5. 
4. Can errors in emphasis be best corrected by criticism by the 
pupils, or the teacher ? Why ? 3i 7» 
6. Write the sentence, *'Wi!l you ride with me lo town to-mor- 
row ?" four times, each time underlining such a word as 
will give the sentence a different meaning. 3 off each 
omission. 
For the Slato BoanI of Kdncation : 

JOHN W. HOLCOMBE, 

__ Supt. Public InstrnctioD, Prestdent. 

G^O. P. BROWN. 

PrfBt. Statt* Normal Schcol, Secretary. 
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Leftrning by ftnMtion and Answer. 

My first study of Grammar was from a text-book 
that presented the subject by a series of questions and 
andwers, after the form of the catechism. I remember 
that I was able to repeat the answer to nearly every 
question in the book long before I had any knowledge 
of Grammar. 

The method now seems to me to be a bad one for the 
reason that I isolated each question and answer from 
every other and learned each fact as something inde- 
pendent and unrelated. I thus fijled my memory with 
a great number of separate ideas that had no connec- 
tion with each other, such that would suggest another 
to the mind. Each was not seen to be a part of a 
whole made up of the entire group of ideas logically 
arranged. It was a whole by itself, and being discon- 
nected from everything else, except in a very mechani- 
cal wiay,- it was soon forgotten. I remembered ques- 
tion or answer by its place on the page, or by some 
word or phrase in one that served as the cue to the 
other. Only an omnivorous memory could receive 
and retain such a mass of unrelated facts. 

I rejnember too that later in life I purchased a book 
called >^The Science of Common Things" and set to 
work eagerly to learn the answers to a thousand and 
one questions about the experiences of common life. 
It was a conglomerate of Chemistry, Physics, Physiol- 
ogy, Meteorology and Botany. But I have long since 
forgotten every question and answer that I then learn- 
ed with so much care. They were merely so many iso- 
lated facts that I was not able to tie to any larger ormore 
comprehensive fact in such a way that by remember- 
ing this larger fact this multitude of lesser facts would 
come into mind. My "Science of Common Things" 
was more faulty in the method than was the text-book 
in Grammar. In the latter there was some method in 
the arrangement of the ideas. A little intelligent in- 
troduction would have enabled me to see this relation 
and thus to have helped ine to a better understanding 
of what it all meant. But there was no such thread in 
my '^Scienceof Common Things." 

This reminiscence has led me to make this effort to 
^uard the young and inexperienced student who may 
chance to read this article against a similar waste of 
time. Life is too short to spend it in such futile at- 
tempts at knowledge. 

I have recently seen a question and answer book 
which I learn has had a large sale among persons pre- 
paring to teach, — or rather, I should say, preparing to 
get a license ; for with a majority of young persons, to 
be able to get a license is to be able to teach a school, — 
which ought to be true, but it is not. This question 
and answer book is a hodge-podge of facts. It can 
serve the purpose of preparation for an examination 
only by the accident of its having within it the ques- 
tion asked by the examiner, and by the more improba- 
ble accident that the applicant remembers the answer. 



There is no pretense of presenting principles 
which make it easy to answer an entire group of 
questions. There is no attempt to teach any subject. 

A very few of the millions of questions that might be 
asked are answered, but the student is made no better 
able to answer any other questions by learning the 
answers of those printed in this book. Time spent in 
the study of such a book does not bring one on toward 
the end for which he studies it, but works a positive 
evil to him in the wrong notions it engenders and the 
misapplication of energy it stimulates. 

The error has been encouraged for several years by 
the educational journals of this State that have pub- 
lished answers to the monthly examination questions. 
These questions are tests of the applicant's knowledge 
of the subjects. If he knows the subjects he can an- 
swer all the questions. But he may learn the answers 
of any one set of questions without thereby acquiring 
any power to answer the next set. A study of the 
questions without the answers will be of some service, 
because in determining for himself what the answers 
are he will necessarily acquire much additional knowl- 
edge, some of which may be of service to him at a fn* 
ture examination. But to read the question and turn 
directly to the answer gives neither information that 
will be of any future service nor power that will enable 
him better to answer any other question. 

This whole business is a species of deception. 
Young persons are encouraged to believe, by such pub- 
lications that there is something of value in them. 
And when the leading school journals and the members 
of the State Boai*d of Education give countenance to 
such publications this belief is intensified. 

I am glad to announce that the State Board has de- 
cided that it will not longer give any encouragement 
to the publication of answers to State Board questions. 
When the Board took action on this subject two or 
three years ago, it was decided that the different mem- 
bers of the Board would publicly discuss topics sug 
gested by the questions for the benefit of thQ teachers. 
But it was not contemplated at that time that each 
question should be answered. The demand for com- 
plete answers to all the questions continuing, some of 
the Board yielded to it while others ceased to write 
anything. Thus the matter has been drifting, the 
hope being entertained that the teachers would of 
themselves come to a consciousness of the small worth 
of such publication. The managers of our educational 
journals have agreed with the State Board in the be- 
lief that their pages could be filled with matter much 
more valuable to the teachers. They have simply 
yielded to what appeared to be a general demand. 

The State Board are willing to return to the original 
idea and discuss such topics suggested by the questions 
as shall be of value to the teachers of the state. This 
they will probably do. The worthlessness of this 
method of gaining knowledge, should be exposed and 
the demand for it resisted by every educational paper 
in the State. This demand cannot come, I feel sure, 
from the more intelligent and better class of teachers. 
And if those who make it could know that the study 
they put on these isolated questions and answers is 
wasted energy the demand would cease. 

Gbo. p. Brown. 
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The Art of Teaching. 

[«y y\- yfie 8. EaHly, Principal of (Antral SchoolB, Ligoiiier, Ind.] 

It has ever been, thnt a certain predominant idea held sway over 
the thinking rainds of the world which left ils impress for a time 
on the whole field of action and thought, covering the world with 
its irresisiil) e influence, but then waned and died to give place to 
a newly evolved idea no less destined to as manifold creations and 
a like domination of thought. 

Thus the human race has passed through successive ages, differ- 
ing in a marked degree often times in their leading notions, but 
not the less was each succeeding age dependent on the peculiar 
mould of the preceding one, until we find ourselves living in an 
age of free thought and scientific investigation. 

A new epoch is reached where the most potent force at work is 
that of science, which, although as old as human curiosity itself, 
seems strikingly new in many of ils results. 

The effect of the great advance of scientific thought is not only 
to reject everything new that is offered unless it has its origin in 
truth, but to examine all existing opinions, theories and creeds un- 
der the illuminating rays of science, that the indisputable facts and 
principle 5 may be distinguished from mere dogmas and popular 
conventionalities. It is worthy of note that in the very morning of 
this age of progressive thought much of the energy and skill of 
the investigators is centered upon educational sources, as one of 
the most vital and comprehensive subjects over which the mind of 
man can have dominion. Nor has the original fervor of scientific 
investigation and' study of the possibilities of the devefopment and 
culture of the human mind, ever diminished in amount or become 
less intense in degree. On the contrary while it has matured some- 
what in year.s it has not only made acquisitions of sterling worth 
and no inconsiderable quantity, but it has so far extended ils area 
over the intellectual world as to engage the attention of a large 
number of the profoundest thinkers and most capacious minds that 
have ever adorned society. While it is true that some of the con- 
clusions reached by the searchers of truth contain errors and dis- 
crepancies, it isequallyjtrue, that however erroneous and incomplete 
a part of their theories may be proved to be, their names will be 
remembered with veneration and gratitude for the zeal, energy and 
persistency with which they have made, and are still making, their 
investigations-- searching for facts and principles for truth's sake 
only, and ignoring every semblance of error until a revolution was 
set on foot, that has penetrated every institution, for the purpose of 
having it established on primary principles, and having those prin- 
ciples applied with accuracy and precision. 

To what extent education may be considered a science, and the 
comprehension of the fundamental principles that underlie the de- 
velopment of the human mind, are some of the things that merit 
the careful consideration of all who may aspire to be classed as ed- 
ucators. 

It is almost universally conceded by scientists that the human 
mini is a systematized organism composed of distinct elements or 
faculties, each having its special function, but tlosely allied and 
relatively dependent on the others. 

Although some diversity of opinion, as to the classification of the 
mind ,still exists, the division into Emotions, Intellect, and Will is 
sanctioned I»y the weight of good authority. 

While it is not possible to cultivate one of these powers in abso- 
lute separation, it is with the intellect that the teacher has chiefly 
lo do. 

To understand the emoiional nature of pupils, and to be able to 
intliUMice them to cultivate proper emotions and to subdue those 
tli.u are -.uinous to their morals would add a dignity to teaching 
tlial ii rarely if ever possesses. If we, as teachers, could realize 
t'> wlint a dt'i^ne tlie working of the intellect is assisted by the 
iNciicmeiii nC si»nie eniuiinns. and how much it is retarded by the 
i.ilhience ofoiheis it would be an incalculable aid to us in the ac- 



complishment of our work. What is true of the significance of the 
emotions in education is equally true of the will. 

Since the work of the teacher is the mor« closely connected uiih 
the intellect, or the capacity for knowing, and the ability to know 
depends more upon the strength cf the faculties of the intellect, than 
upon the amount of information that has been stored in the minrl, 
It is essential for any one who assames the responsibilities of a ti ach- 
erto understand the nature of the intellect and the order of the 
development of its faculties. 

However, by way of illustration, since there is a close parallelism 
between physical growth and mental growth, between the diges»- 
tion and assimilation of food, and the elaboration and tran.> forma 
tion of knowledge, by following the analogy, does it not seem as 
necessary for persons having the care of children to hav^r some 
knowledge of the physiology and hygiene of the mind, as that of 
the body ? And that parents as well ;.s teachers should understand 
the elementary principles of human physiology and the. laws of 
health, that in the absence of this knowledge on the part of parents 
and teachers physiological, laws are often violated by children to 
such an extent that they are the victims of disease for years or else 
they pay the price of the transgression with their lives is no longer 
called in question. 

What is true of enfeebling and dwarfing the body through igno- 
rance is no less true of the mind. It is important for teachers to 
have some knowledge of psychology that they may furnish proper 
exercise and aliment for the mental powers, that a healthy and 
symmetrical growth of the mind as a whole may be promoted. 

There is no less difference in the mental conditions of chil- 
dren, than in their physical conditions. There are children lo be 
found in all communities with morbid minds, and as the anxious 
parent places his suffering child in the care of a family physician 
trusting to his skill to restore it to health, so do parents submit 
their children with sluggish and feeble minds or otherwise peculiar 
temperaments, to the direction of the teacher, confiding in his 
ability to dispel the drowsiness, cultivate ment^. vigor, direct the 
energies in proper directions^ and thus bring about a normal state 
in the minds of their children. 

Therefore, after carefully considering the nature of the teachers* 
work, we can only reiterate the statement with which we began, 
that the study of mental science is the absolute duty of every 
teacher. 

T-he public schools being an institution in which all are interested 
and to the support of which all contribute a greater or less amount, 
it becomes the privilege of the public generally to express approval, 
or to offer objections to the methods of instruction used, or to the 
results of the teaching. 

One of the most popular criticisms passed upon the present system 
of teaching is the want of practicalness — the failure to fit pupils for 
the every-day duties of life. 

Just what is meant by this favorite criticism is difllicult to deltr- 
termine. To give instruction in the special trades and professions, 
would be a requirement wholly impracticable, and'far too unreason- 
able to be demanded by any one. It can certainly mean nothing 
more than the development and disciplining of mental strength, 
that may be used for practical purposes. 

The chief aim of the teacKer who has studied the nature and de- 
velopment of the human mind, is to train pupils to think — to use 
their intellectual faculties vigorously and systematically. 

Since to educate is to develop harmoniously, and in their natural 
order the faculties of the intellect, it follows that any mind that 
has generated considerable power, and is prepared to skillfully 
apply that power in the accomplishment of certain ends, — in short, 
a mind that is educated — is better prepared to direct the hands in 
the performance of any kind of labor, than is a mind whose facul- 
ties are feeble and undisciplined. Whether criticisms made upon 
the average pupil who has pas ed through ihe diffenni grades of 
our schools are just or not, they should at least inciie every 
teacher to carefully ana'yze and closely study his meiho<ls of 
teaching, that he may at least be able to give a •'reason fur the 
faith that is in him." 

Prominent among studies that have been subjected to severe cut- 
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icism is that of geography. To such an extent have objections ot 
the teaching of this branch been carried that geography is now 
standing on the very verge of dt«xni&»al from the curricojum of cer- 
tain schou s. but before discarding any study would it not be well 
to consider whether the difficulty is in the science or in the manner 
in which it is taught ? 

Since the development of power has been accepted as a primary 
principle in the educational process, it is plain that the maximum 
of lime, skill and stress of teaching should be devoted to the evolu- 
tion of the human powers, apart from imparting instruction. Like- 
wise, then, the rank that any study should hold in the education of 
children must depend upon its capability to subserve this important 
purpose. 

And it is but just that geography should have a fair consideration 
in order that it may be ascertained whether there is not something 
wiihin the province of the geographical realm in that may be util- 
ized in developing some of the powers of the mind in early childhood. 

We accept the theory of developing, the powers of the mind in 
their natural order. That perception is the first in the order of 
mental development requires no proof. Ideas start from discrimi- 
nation and grow only with the cultivation of it. Until pupils are able 
to :ake cognition of differences and resemblances they are incapa- 
ble of any intellectual exercise. And more, the quality and mag- 
nitude of their intellectual culture must be measured by the accii- 
racy and minuteness with which they perceive differences and 
agreements. Memory with all its power lo retain and recall repre- 
sentatives of what has once been in the consciousness, or imagina- 
tion with all its show of imagery, can never excel in quality nor 
exceed in quantity the development of the power of perception. 

While teachers should carefully guard against cultivating one 
power of the mind to the neglect of the others, it is evident that 
perception requires early and continued attention. May not geog- 
raphy bt* made a useful factor in the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose? Pupils can be easily interested in the things by which they 
are surrounded, and with which they are somewhat familiar. The 
science of geography includes the. st«dy of climate, surface, pro- 
du tionj, inhabitants, occupations, animals, etc. There is pre- 
sented a varied and extensive field for the cultivation of the per 
ceptive powers. 

Tupils will be interested in classifying the products of nature — in 
putting in orderly array the vast multitude of plants, minerals and 
animals. And Mr. Bain affirms that to learn to classify is in itself 
an education. If then the attention of pupils is directed to classify- 
ing the vegetable kingdom into its many subdivisions; if they are 
led to study closely the peculiarities of each order ; to notice 
differences and resemblances to those of the same or other classes, 
they will not only cultivate close observation and accurate discrim- 
inative power, but will have develo|>ed a related group of ideas 
concerning th? plants of their own vicinty ; which will have pre- 
pared iheir minds to study those that grow in parts of the country 
remote from themselves, as it is natural for the mind to leap from 
a known to a kindred unknown idea. 

In deicribing plants that are unknown to a class the imaginative 
powers of the mind are called into action and cultivated to as per- 
fect a degree as the descriptions are given in complete and intelligi- 
ble language to the pupils. The same is true of giving descriptions 
of mountains, lakes, rivers, or any landscape that the pupils have 
not visited* 

When certain conditions are fund to exist wherever some certain 
peculiarities are found, the minds of the pupils are led to make 
generalizations. While it is true that geography is frequently made 
only the means of storing the mind with isolated facts, it may be so 
taught as to arouse the-faculties to healthy and vigorous action. 

The once popular delusion that the school is a vast machine, or 
drill parade is fast giving place to more rational ideas. It is fast 
becoming recognized that "there is as much science in developing the 
more ordina.y faculties of the human mind, as there is in raising 
crops or extracting minerals from the earth ; and that the training 
of I he intellect will, in time, be by methods as'easy', natural and 
attractive as the training of the body." 



Reading and Books. 

PRESIDE V LEMUEI/ MOfM. 

1. The ability to read is the test and fruit of all culture. There 
are various degrees of this power — indeed an infinite Humber of 
them — from the ignorant stumbling that just takes one out of the 
census tables of the illiterate to the adequate comprehension of the 
perfect scholar. Reading is the interpretatiori of written (or 
printed) symbols. No symbols express all that they signify. 
There are in the best literature «ill sorts of hidden meaning^— half 
hints, subtle suggestions, latent allusions — that the competent and 
delighted reader exults in detecting, seizing upon and bringing into 
the light, completing for the invagination, filling with life and 
power. Not only along the lines, but between the lines, runs the 
story. The whole page is covered with a sympathetic ink, that the 
heat of the mind converts into intelligence. As a few lines here 
and there of the perfect artist, seemingly drawn at rkndom, but 
really fixed by the insight of genius, are enough to make ttie picture 
stand out distinct and stereoscopic to the trained btholder, so the 
few and fitly chosen words of tliinker or poet are all that the' adept 
reader needs to rebuild the author's world. * flence, different 
readers find different things in the same passage, ns the eye- sees in 
nature or art only what it brings the power to see. Montaigne 
says: **I read in Livy what another man doc^s not, and Plutarch 
read there what I do not.'* Bolingbroke quotes this saying of the 
inimitable essayist, and adds: "Just so the same man may read at 
fifty what he did not read in the same book at five and twenty." 
What a needful commentary the experience of the heart brings to 
the fifty-first Psalm or the fourteenth chapter of John's* Gospel ! 
Who reads Augustine's "Confessions" or Tennyson's "In Memo- 
riam" must read between -the lines. 

2, All student life, whether public or private, is thus a prepara- 
tion for reading. He who can read knows all things. It is the 
essence of a liberal education. For a liberal education does not 
consist in the abundance of knowledge, but in one's spirit and atti- 
tude toward high thoughts and generous sentiments. One may 
almost know libraries by heart, and yet lack that someihing which 
reveals a real love for good liieraiiire ; and one may so know only 
Longfellow's **Rain in Summer" as to show that he has it. Lib- 
eral culture is the culture that liberates the spirit from narro'wne. s, 
selfishness, meanness, sordid and gieedy | assions. It begins in 
the nursery, and the primary school, and the infant class. If it do 
not begin in these, it seldom comes at all. Colleges and universi- 
ties may be goftd to foster, and fan, and feed it, if ihey be ii<;htly 
used, but they rarely create the spirit that is its germ and life. 
The first response of the delighted childish mind to some simple 
and noble strain of poetry, the lifting of the heart as it receives 
some divine and inspiring sentiment — this' is t^e awakening of a 
power that good literature is intended to develop and bring to 
blessed and undecaying maturity. Why should this impulse ever 
be lost or forgotten? Why should this stream, that is designed to 
sweeten, irrigate, beautify, and make fruitful the entire life of man^ 
^ecome dry, and parched, and sterile, and have stretched upon it 

the line of confusion and the stones of ertiptiness? 

J, Blessed is the man that loves good books. He is occupied, 
and happy, and safe. He is eager, not for the confusion and glare 
and strife of the streets and the crowd, bift to escaipe from these 
into the quiet places of his own thought, and into communion with 
the immortals The harvest of the quiet eye makeslor him the 
bread of life. "As good almost kill a man," says Miircm, *»as kill 
a ^ood book ; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's 
image; but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself — kills 
the image of God, as it were, in the eye. A good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.'* And Wordsworth aptly sings: 
♦•Books, we kaow, 

Are a substantial world, both pure anil good ; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and bloiMl, 

Our pastime and oor happiness will grow."' 

"Reading maketh a full man," says Lord Bacon. Then why 
should any of us be empty, or feed on wind? When the accom- 
plished and wise mother of Sir William Jones was questioned on 
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any matter by her bright and inquisitive boy, she alway* answered, 
*'Kead and you will know." Thus was the great orientalist stimu- 
lated, guided and equipped, as he himself gladly confessed. 

4. Therefore, read the best bodks. It will be time enough to 
read the third and fourth rate books when you have mastered all 
the first rate. Read above you. We should choose our books as 
we choose our lovers — not so far above us as to be beyond reach, 
out far enough to inspire and elevate us. Why should I read the 
poetasters and neglect the poet§? Why fill my time with the shal- 
low compilers, and let go the great chroniclers of great events? 
Why be compelled to remain ignorant ojf the imihortal classics, 
bebause 1 have wasted iny precious ihoments on the silly story- 
teller of a day i . We need to know what De 'Qu^'^^^J finely calls 
thfe * literature of powfer"^— whose dynamic energy may pass into 
bur spiritual being like iron into the blood. Ephemeral things 
ihay be lightly touched or passed by. 

5. What the great books are, you will learn by observation and 
experiment, if your heart is really set on it. Vou will learn it as 
you learn what- id becoming in dress, as you learn fine manners. 
Suggestions will come from every quarter, if you cultivate the dis- 
position to heed themi Our best journals, political, religious, 
literary, tell us much about the best books, if we are on the lookout 
for it. Good conversation will often name and define and give 
helpful hints about good books. Boaks that are worth reading 
are themselves the partial products of other books, and they will 
lead ns to these^ The handling of books is a good help to know- 
ing themi In running through the preface, the table of contents, 
the index, dipping into the text here and these — as a wine-taster 
estimates his vintage — we learn the aroma and all apeptizing quali- 
ties of good books. These hasty but interpreting glances, beside 
a bookseller's counter or in a friend's library, by frequent and 
skillful repetition, become invaluable guides to what we want. 
Our lists of vital and essential books will thus always be in advance 
of our ability to read or to purchase. 

6. We can not buy all the books we wish to read, nor need we. 
Many good books will be read for us by others. The great re- 
views will give us, by comf^etent hands, the spirit and substance 
of many books. We shall thus learn whether this vicirious reading 
is sufiicient, or whether we must go through the books for our. 
selves. Still we must buy books. The jo}' of ownership in books 
is exquisite and unique. A lover of books said : **I got my great 
lexicon last night, and I just hugged it." My chief teacher in 
theology. President Robinson, began his lecture one day thus: 
<*Ydung gentlemen, shirts are necessary, but books are indispensa- 
ble." Y*u can tell, by the way one takes a book from the shelf, 
whether ^r B*t he loves it. The books you buy will be the efiior 
escence and materialisation of your real self, your inmost spirit. 
You can not order them by the gross or the cord. They will grbw 
out of your life ai leaves from a tree, manifesting and maintaining 
its vitality. Your library, large or small, ten volumes or ten 
thousand, will take on a distinct individuality, and that a repro- 
duction of your own — like your house or the room you live in. 
Your library will be your embodiment ; you will build it to fit 
your shape, and no other, as the lobster builds his shell. With fine 
suggestiveness, we call an author's books his works, and speak of 
his posthumous publications as his refnains. The intimacy of 
ownership in books is only second to that of authorship. With 
what knowing joy Mrs. Browning makes Aurora* Leigh revel and 
exult in her ownership of her father's books. She found them 
•*piled and packed" in the garret: 

"I nibbled here and there, 

At thli or thftt boi, polling through the gap, 

In heats of terror) haste, Tictorfonsjoy, 

The nrst book first. And bow I felt it beat 

Under my pillow, in the morning's dark, 

An hour before the sun would let me read 1 

My bookB/'* 
7. What books shall you read ? If you understand what I have 
written, it is needless to tell. If you do not understand, it is im> 
possible to tell. Read the best books. Read Thb Best Book. 
So you shall be not bad in morals, nor coarse in manners^ nor rude 
in speech* 
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My Trip to the Koon- 
It was a clear frosty night. The wind was WhiStlb^ 
ing a shrill tune. The sharp shadows of the tall naked 
tree fell blabk across the ground. I drew the window 
burtain alinost closed, just so 1 could see the bright face 
of the half full mobn. A strange spell came over me 
and I heard the moon say "little fellow come up here." 
1 listened and again the moon said "Come and take a 
walk over my hills and villages." I was glad to take 
such a trip. The country was new. Few persona I 
think have walked on the rough hills, or descended in- 
to the deep valleys. Mountains everywhere. Books 
everywhere. The whole surface as rug^ged as rugged 
can be. No soft soil, no green grass, no trees. In all 
my hurried walk I saw no living thing. No noise 
broke the stillness. No water, no clouds, no air. Noth- 
ing but rocks piled into mountains of fearful height, 
with steep sides. Here and there are immense craters 
of old volcanoes. The poor moon must have been torn 
at some time by awful earthquakes, and violent erup- 
tions of volcanoes. Now all is cold and as quiet as 
death itself. I felt as though I was walking over the 
burial regions of all living things. The world iteeli 
had died, and these bare rooks were its sepulcher. I 
was growing faint with my wonder when a voice said 
"Come to your own green earth again, see how full of 
beauty it is, all things bursting into life." The spell 
was gone and the moon passed under a cloud. I was 
glad to feel the fresh air, to see the white clouds float- 
ing in the sky, to hear the rumble of a passing train, to 
see the shadow of the tree move and to press warm lips 
in sweet good night. 



Precedence of Signs. 

In performing the indicated operations in which 
terms are connected by the signs +, — , X, -*-, it is nec- 
essary to establish the precedence of signs. 

For instance, what is the correct result in the follow- 
ing? 

6+4X2—2X3—4^2=? 

1. In such an example the signs -\- and — ^are equal 
in power and are the signs that separate the terms of 
the expression. In the example above, the first term 
is 6, the second is 4X2, the third is 2X3, the fourth is 
4-2. 

The operations indicated by X and -+- need to be per* 
formed before the expression is simplified as regards 
the signs -f and — . The result in the example above 
becomes €+8—6—2=^8. 

It is generally ' agreed among mathematicians that 
two or more numbers connected by X are factors and 
are bound together as a product in any operation. In 
like manner two quantities united by the sign, -^, are 
to be taken as a quotient in any operation. 

2, If terms are inclosed in parenthesis, they are to 
be taken as one term, the value of which must be de- 
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termined and used in the combination. ThuB: (6+4) 
X2— ( X4--4)-*-2 =18. 

Some authors employ commas in place of parenthe- 
sis as follows; 4+3X2,-f 2X4— 2,— ^-^2=12. 

3. The relative power of x ^^^ "*" ^^ ^ot been set- 
tled, and unless parentheses are employed, the opera- 
tions may be ambiguous. Thus: 36^4X3=27, or 3. If 
the expression is written, (36-^-4)X3, the result 27, if 36 
-*"(4X3), the result is 12. 

• Stjiubn Couaty* 

The Stkubsn Coumtt Institute h^ld last week, 
was one of the most successful Institutes ever held in 
the county. 223 teachers enroljed. The work done 
was consecutive work almost entirely. W. J. Houck 
of Portland handled the subject of English Grammar, 
W. A. Bell, of Indianapolis, the subject of Beading, 
J. M. Olcott of Indianapolis, the subject of American 
Literature, Eugene Davis of Fremont, the subiect of 
Arithmetic, Miss Sharp of Fort Wayne, the Prima- 
ry Work etc. The evening lectures were well at- 
tended. Indeed the appreciative citizens pf Angola 
kept the audience room well filled with visitors all 
through the Institute. . The County Superintendent 
Mr. B. y. Garlin knows how to manage an Institute. 
With him it means a week of hard work. 

Prof Garlin is devoting his entire time and energy to 
the County Superintendency. 

The Steuben County Schools are thoroughly graded, 
and this year will inaugurate the first graduating exer- 
cises. 

Ex. County Superintendent Cyrus Cline, who has 
done a great work for the schools ot this county, now 
very gracefully retires to enter his chosen profession, 
the practice oi law. 

Angola has a new school building just completed at 
a cost of 113,000 which will be opened January 1st, with 
a full corps of teachers headed by A. B. Stevens, Super* 
intendent. 

Angola also enters upon a new Normal School enter- 
prise. A corporation has been formed with a capital 
stock of 19.000 all paid in, for the purpose of establishing 
a Normal School. They have purchased six acres of 
ground, the handsomest site Angola affords, ' and have 
commenced building. This lot contains an elegant 
private residence, which is to be occupied by the prin- 
cipal of the school. It is the purpose of the Board of 
Trustees to complete the buildings and then offer them 
free of rent to a competent party who will bufld up a 
good school. Here i^an opportunity soon to open, for 
a good man to make for himself not only a reputation 
for ability to manage a school, but also a good salary 
and an elegant home. 

PSBSONAL. 

A. B. Stevens is superintendent of the schools at 
Angola. 

H. H. Keep is in charge of the schools at Pleasant 
Lake. 

E. A. Davis is superintendent at Fremont. Mr. 
Davis is a graduate of Hillsboro College, Michigan. 

H. A. Han is principal of the Arland schools. 

W. J. Houck lectured to a crowded house at Angola. 
Subject — "Lights and Shadows of the First Scene." 
Superintendent Houck is making for himself av envi- 



able reputation both as an institute worker and popu- 
lar lecturer. 

Hon. John Cowan, former County Superintendent of 
Steuben County, is now in charge of the schools at Far- 
go, Dakota, at a salary of $1,800 per annum. 

Mrs. Adda Work is teaching music to great advantage 
in Angola. Few teachers of music in small towns ex- 
hibit so much good taste as Mrs. Work. 



)hot^t Selimlion^. 



Across the River. 

MiM Laey tvewm, thts Ne«r EogUnd ftkctory girl, the IlUnoiii school teAcher 
bat writtoQ mncU that we think will eadnre. Her school Ib henceforth the rac^ 
of'BDglith-spMmog people The foIIowiuK exquisite geui Is one of her best pro- 
ductions. 



When for me the silent oar 

Parts the Silent River,' 
And I stand npon the shore 

Of the strange Foreyei*, 
Shall I miia the loTod and known 
Shall I Talnly seek mine own? 

Hid the crowd that come to meet 

Spirits sin -forgiven, — 
Listening to their echoing feot 

Down the streetn of heaven, — 
Shall I know a footstep near 
That I listen, wait for, here? 

Then will one approach the brink 
With a hand extended?— 

One whose thoughts I loved to think 
Ere the veil was rended, 

Saying, "Welcome! we have died. 

And again are side by side." 

Saying, "I will go with thee, 

That thou be not lonely, 
To yop hilts of piyst«ry; 

I have waited only 
Until now to climb with thee 
Tonder hills of mystery. *' 

Can the bonds that make ns here 

Know oaraelves immortal. 
Drop away the foliage sear, 



At life's inner portal? 
What Is holiest below 
Must forever live and grow. 

I shall love the augeirt well, 
After 1 have found them. 

In the mansions where they dwell, 
With the glory round them; 

But at flrst without surprise, 

Let me look for human eyes. 

Step by stop our feet must go 

Up the holy mountain; 
Drop by xlrop within us flow 

Life's uufailing fountain. 
Angels sing with crownn that burn; 
Shall we liave a song to learn? 

He who on our earthly path 
Bids us help each othor, — 

Who his W01 1 -beloved hath 
Made our £lder Brother, — 

Will liuf clasp the chain of love 

C^ser, when we niept above. 

Therefore dread I not to go 

O'er the Silent River; 
Death, thy hastening oar I know; 

Bear me. thou lifo-giver. 
Through the waters to tha shore 
Where mine own have gone befon'. 



<|ffii[idt 



County Superintendent's Power as to Coune of Study and 
Rules. 

The management and control ol the schools is con- 
ferred bv law upon the trustees, and this i)ower in- 
volves the right to prescribe a course of study and 
make rules and regulations. But the trustees also ap- 
point a county superintendent, who, in a large depart- 
ment of school government, is the representative and 
agent of the trustees, and to him their powers are dele- 
gated so far as is necessary to successful administration. 
I think therefore that, if neither the county board of 
education nor the trustees individually have taken the 
necessary action, the superintendent may arrange a 
course of study and direct its enforcement in the schools 
and may make reasonable rules and regulations, and 
the refusal of a teacher to obey the superintendent in 
these particulars, would be such ^negiect of the busi- 
ness of the school' (§4426) as would warrant a revoca- 
tion of his license, or would indicate such inco'inpetence 
Ho successfully teach' (4425) as would warrant a refusal 
to grant him another license. 

Selected from my i^ecent'decisions. 

John W. Hol<h)mbe. 
Sup't. Public Inst. 
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THE SCHOOL SXTPEEIHTEHSEHT. 

The school superintendent or school principal is 
an important personage — important certainly because 
of the position he holds if from no other. reason.. The 
position is one opening to the most important and 
effective lines of excellent work. Great usefulness 
and great good wait upon his doing. 

Just what order of person should this superintend- 
ent or principal be ? 

1. He should be capable of planning the work of 
the school. He should he competent to arrange a 
proper course of study, with a clear insight of the 
principles of pedagogics,. and to mature the methods 
by which the whole may be organized into an effect* 
ive institution. 

2. He needs to be a conipetent and skillful teach- 
er, capable of handling a class as a master, and ready 
to illustrate to his assistants the art of teaching, and 
to direct their work effectively. He needs to. under- 
stand by actual experience the difficulties of teaching 
and through such knowledge to effectually direct the 
efforts of his inexperienced subordinates. 

3. He needs to be a person of thorough enthusi- 
asm, whose presence and spirit are an inspiration to 
every teacher and pupil under his charge. 



4. He needs to bj a disciplinari »n. ivhose control 
is unque.stioned. and to whose -wishes th#^ will of tlie 
whole readily yields, not because of fear, butii^^rausc 
of confidence that what is asked tx> be done, is the 
«!]f///. thing to do. . .. ? .j- :- t , » 

5. He needs to be.a person of such rich resources 
.that he is competent so to advise the voyrfg^^people 

who seek his counsel, that they mnyHa.K^j ight views 
of life and find' suitable Vocation.*; and worthy' .iims. 

6. He needs to be a person of a 'bijj heart" as 
well -as of a * 'clear brain" — one who loves,. wlio lab- 
ors far the love of the labor, who give*-' for the .*^ake 
of the giving. He needs to reverence his work, to 
be earnest in the elevation of his ra.ce, and devoted 
to his- convictions of duty. 

This is a high mode 1. ' There are*those who real- 
ize it. To such the times and the world owe much. 

How sharp the contrast; and how wide the differ- 
ence between this ideal ficr.son, and the pretender 
,who serves as ^ petty tyrant,' whose chief service is 
that of task master, whose vanity blusters, who dotes 
on pet theQri/3s. ;Who tremble.s lest he lose hj>J place 
at the aextekctiQ^ by t:ij\eltrv^:»tec.s who is jealous of 
his popular assistai\{s, ^{^^j^sjaflxjous for pjerer»^^'«»t, 
who toadies to eitr«er>s. i5if^)ip;is.tlic.,Tidei;^Qf h«>bbics, 
and who should rest uTteasy^oft his pillovv^ecaiL«=e of 
injustice to subordinates-^^a peVsoi> whonu; nobody 
•loves, and whose services aH*cdear.to'tiic C0mi;¥ij.inity 
at any price. '• ' vd; \ 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSikllATIofe': \^ 

We publish elsewhere the complete prograitvWie of 
the State "Association to be'held in this city -during 
the holid lys, and also give the' details oft^id corriplete 
arrangements for accommodations. Superintendent 
J. I*!r''5fifdy, wHo is chairman"of rlie e^eciuive com- 
mittee, has given a great deal of lime and j^tudy to 
the wor-k of gettmg up « desirabre programme. His 
labors have certainly been very successful. It will he 
noticed that some changes aiid additions have been 
inade since our, former public itjon. Prof. Goss can 
not take p.irt in the discussion of president Thomp- 
son'-s paper upon manual laWi: in the public schnols. 
His place will be filled by W. W. Grant, pf the Indi- 
anapolis High School. Prof Grant lias had recent 
experiences that fit him well for such discus^ion. Su- 
perintendent J. H. Martin 6f Madison has been S'.-- 
lected to disciiss the paper bh the study of English in 
tlie public schools by W. VV. Parsons Mr. Martins 
long and successful experience 'qualifies him to edify 
.the convention. Superintendent Wm. W. Croan, of 
Madison xounty, is to speak upon the ornamentation 
of school iiouses' and grounds. * Mr. Croan is a stir- 
ring supfl^ri^ndent. 

We wish to call special attention to the fact that 
Hon. B. G. Northro|» is up»ii the programme. Mr. 
Northrop is the secretary of the Connecticut Board 
of Education. This isn position corresponding to 
that of Superintendent 'of. Public instruction in this 
state. Mr. Northrop has been in office for many 
years. He is an eminent scholar, a strong writer and 
thinker, and an excellent speaker. President Charles 
O. Thompson, Prof W. H. Payne, and Sup't. W. N. 
Hailman add great strength to the programme. We 
wish to impress upon the teachers throughout the 
State the necessity of being present. Make your ar- 
rangements to attend, and aid in causing this to be 
the best meeting ever held by the association. 
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CITT SCHOOLS. 

In many respects the city schools are organized and 
conducted somewhat on the same general plan, slill 
there are distinctive features in each quite well defined. 
Some do one thing better than others. It is the pur- 
pose of the Weekly to describe as well as possible 
the strong points of each from time to time so all may 
profit by the best experience of others. 

We have already called attention in our columns 
to the Drawing in the Fort Wayne schools. This 
branch of common school work is no " where better 
taught than in the Fort Wayne Schools. Here the 
pupils begin to draiv the first day they enter school 
and keep it up until they graduate at the High School, 
when the drawing becomes artistic. But Fort 
Wayne excels in more than one branch of common 
school education. Vocal music is taught equally 
well. It is wonderful how very young pupils, grasp 
the elements of vocal music Two part exercises 
and song? are learned in the second year. Music is 
no where else so well taught as in the Fort Wayne 
public schools. 

But in music, drawing and penmanship, Fort 
Wayne employs special teachers, which of course ma- 
terially strengthens the work in these branches. There 
is another feature to the great advantage of these 
schools. The rooms are .not overcrowded. No one 
teacher has more than 40 pupils. To the great cred- 
it of an intelligent school-board, be it said, that the 
very important matter of school room ventilation here 
receives merited attention. The ventilation is perfect 
and noticable. 

No COLOR LINE. — A democratic city with a demo- 
cratic schooKboard, and a democratic superintendent 
is so managed that colored children commingle freely 
in the schools with white children and no complaints 
are made. There are no separate colored schools in 
Fort Wayne. The plan works well here. 

• The Fort Wayne public school library feature men- 
tioned in the Weekly, is an attractive and instructive 
element in school work. We wish more of the larger 
cities might avail themselves of the provision in the 
school law enabling them to establish libraries. In 
Fort Wayne 25000 volumes were read last year. The 
education that comes from reading good books is 
not to be discounted by any other kind. 

THE HAKOHALASSOCIATIOH. 

The following wholesome regulations have been 
adopted by the Kxecutive Committee for the govern- 
ment of the next annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation : 

Rule i. The National Educational Association^ 
which is to meet at Madison, Wis., will commence 
its sessions Tuesday evening, July 15, and close Fri- 
day evening, July 18, 1884. 

Rule 2. There will be three sessions daily, ex- 
cept on Tuesday, commencing at 9:30 a. m., 2:30 p. 
m., and 7:30 p. m. 

Rule 3. The general Association will hold morn- i 
ing and evening mettings, with the exception of j 
Tuesday, when it will hold only an evening session. 

Rule 4. The Departments will have two after- 
noon sessions as follows : The Departments of Su- 
. perintendence, Normal School, and Art Education 
on Wednesday; the Higher, Elementary, and In- 
dustrial Departments on Thursday; and all of the 
Departments on Friday afternoon. 



Rule 5. Writers of papers will be limited to 
thirty minutes, and no person's natae will appear on the 
program who does not pledge his attendance, — ^sickness, 
or other unforeseen or unavoidable i-easons alone inter 
fering. .' ' ^ 

Rule 6. Discu.ssions of an hour may foHow the 
reading of each paper. * * , 

Rule 7. Each wTiter is expected to present to 
the Executive Boarcl a copy of his paper read before 
the Association, at the time of the reading.' 

By-Law No. 4. No paper, le'cture, or address 
shall be read before the Association, or any of its 
Departments, in the absence of its author ; nor. shall 
any such paper, lecture, or address be published in 
the volume of proceedings without the consent of the 
Association in each case. 



THE ANSWEBS TO THE STATE BOAI^S aiJESIIOHS. 

The Weekly was the first educational journal to 
question the propriety of publishing the ansvYcrs tO the 
questions prepared by the State Board of Education for 
examinations. So long as the test of an applicant's fit- 
ness to teach is based almost wholly on His ability to an- 
swer questions, and his license the result of,his success 
in reaching certain per cents, in such answers, persons 
who wish to enter the business of teaching will very 
naturally and very properly have a great interest in 
the answers to the questions employed. Thisscb'eme 
of examination aiid test by questions is extremely 
faulty, and not the least of its evils is found' in its ten- 
dency to incite teachers to study that they may an- 
swer the questions of the examination rather than to 
exert themselves to master the principles and meth- 
ods essential to successful teaching. It is safe to af 
firm that an applicant's ability to answer . the State 
Board's questions is no adequate test of his fitness to 
teach, nor a proper assurance of his future success. 
Many who are naturally adapted to teach fail to pass 
creditable examinations, and others who hold li- 
censes of high grade are extremely poor teachers. 
The time must come when some other method of test 
less pregnant with error, and more rational and ade- 
quate, shall be employed. 

The answers that are published by the Weekly 
are not prepared by -the members of the State Board, 
but by one who is specially interested withus in 
making the answers so Complete that they are as 
worthy of study by the teachers as is the ♦ subject 
matter of the texts. Our questions are not fragmen- 
tary, and they contain much that illustrates* the ' un- 
derlying principles of the subjects of study,; and 
methods of instruction. ^ The answers we publish are 
worthy of study. We are in favor of some plan for 
the preparation of teachers by which they may gain 
the necessary knowledge of the subjects of study 
employed in the 'course of instraction^ and at the 
same time le^rn the principles that obtain. in the ap- 
plication of these subjects to the" development of the 
mind, and in which preparation they niay observe 
and practice the actual operation of the school, until 
they are competent to assume the independent charge 
of the school. The teacher needs the preparation 
that comes from a thoroughly organized Normal 
school, or from mature study aiid reflection com- 
bined with natural fitness. Of such teachers the 
State Board questions are no- te^t, arndito them the 
answers are of little interest. For all. others the 
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questions appear to be a necessary evil, and the an- 
swers an important sequence. Very many of the 
school officers of the State hold that so long as the 
teachers are held rigidly to the questions prepared, 
they have the right to know what the full and com- 
plete answers are. Teachers will study answers as 
long as questions are used as the chief means of test 
for license. The evil is not so much in the publica- 
tion of complete and logical s^nswers as in the means 
employed in teaching for license. 

THB N«!W BSADER3. K. h. butlsaA go. puilapklhpia. ; 

Beautifully illustrated, beautiiuUy printed, beautiful- 
ly bound. These books are very attractive. The First 
Reader is adapted to the word method and the 
phonic method of teaching reading. These two meth- 
ods combined is our idea of the correct method. For- 
tunately in the first lesson in the first reader of this 
series we are relieved of the monotonuos cat and rat. 
"A boy and a bat" comes first. With the 25th lesson, 
the script letters are introduced. In this reader dia- 
critical marks are used, which the teacher is expected 
to point out and explain. 

The plan of the Second Eeader is similar to that of 
the First. New words are placed at the end of each 
lesson, with the appropriate diacritical marks. An 
easy gradation connects the series. 

The Third Reader provides for the more formal con- 
sideration of* Emphasis," " Inflection," and *' Pauses," 
in the introduction of a phonic cbart^ phonic exercises 
and 'nstructions with regard to pronunciation, etc. 
Great uniforinity of gradation seems to characterize 
this series throughout. Much of the matter contained 
in the selections is not only worth reading, but also 
worth remembering. This is a good feature. While 
pupils are learning to read, they ought to get some 
ideas of value to them. The New Readers are not 
more expensive than others and we see no good reason 
why they may not come into general use. 

J. M. Towers, of Lafayette, is the obliging agent for 
Indiana. 

Hew Eclectic Series- 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, have just pub- 
lished a new series of Geographies complete in two 
books called the "New Eclectic Series," which for me- 
chanical beauty, attractive illustration and instructive 
maps are superior to any we have ever before seen. In 
a geography these are not minor considerations. Ge- 
ography presents the best possible field for illustrative 
teaching. The natural divisions of the earth's surface, 
natural scenery, agriculture, commerce and the ad- 
vancement of civilization are all, in general, subjects 
best taught by iilustration. In this respect the !New 
Geographies do all that can be desired. The maps are 
new, and by omitting minor details ffreat clearness and 
distinotneee have been attained. The Elementacy Ge- 
ography is wonderfully adapted to the comprehension 
ot young children, touching upon and explaining the 
salient points in each branch of the subject. The com- 
plete geography is a perfect gem of a book. All that 
is neiD, in political and physical geography, and in 
method of instruction, appears in this book. It con- 
tains a vast amount of matter without being crowded. 
The arrangement for topical study is complete. The 
maps are carefully engraved showing the connection 
and interdependence of all the facts of Geography, 
physical and political. 

' The same house has just published a new series of 
Arithmetic, complete in two books, which wjU be no- 
tioed next week. 



fHcis, iwt§ and fimonals 

Michigan University has just paid nearly $100,000 
for the new library building. 

Prince Edward, theson of the Prince of Wales haa en- 
tered as a student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Parke County Teacher's Association began its 
annual meeting atRockville, yesterday and will contin- 
ue in session to-day. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance TTnion at Rich- 
mond is sending committees of ladies to visit the vari- 
ety theat^, and saloons of that city. 

Joseph G. Haynes, afterfilling the position of prrnei- 

pal ofthe Norton Street School, Newark, New Jersey, 
for thirty-two years, has been elected mayor of the city. 

The last observations indicate that we are distant 
from the sun about 92,700,000 miles. These are the fig- 
ures obtained from the observations of the last Yenns 
transit. 

The Minnesota State Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in Minneapolis, beginning Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 26, 1883, and continuing during the fol- 
lowing Thursday and Friday. 

Prof. J. Fraise Richard has recently moved from 
Mansfield, Ohio, to make Irvington, a beautiful suburb 
of Indianapolis, his home. His son enters Bulger Uni- 
versity as a student. 

Hundreds of young men get their first introduction 
to business through the medium of H. B. Bryant's Chi- 
cago Business College. Taking this course is the turn- 
ing-stone in life to many a young man. 

The recent celebration of Garfield's birthday by the 
schools of Winchester was agreat success in point of in- 
terest and good influence upon the schools. The city 
hall did not accommodate the immense number that 
wished to be present at the exercises. 

Miss Carrie B. Sharp and Mrs. Wells so long con- 
nected with the Public Schools of Fort Wayne have 
this year opened an independent school, known as the 
Westminister Home-School. The Home-School idea 
prevails in the organization. The Music Department 
is managed by the Port Wayne Conservatory of Music. 
A number of strong assistant teachers are employed. 
The school seems to be popular and successful. 

Rev. Alexander Blackburn, of Lafayette, leclured at 
Angola last week, to a magnificent audience, on the sub- 
ject Gumption. Angola never appeared to a better ad- 
vantage. The fiudience was a compliment to the Lect- 
urer, while the unique handling of the subject by Mr. 
Blackburn, endeared everybody to him as a public speak- 
re. Mrs. Ada Work managed a musical introduction 
to the lecturer of surprising merit. Few county towns 
in Indiana can boast of better musical taste and talent 
than Angola. 
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The Eastern Indiana Association of County Superin- 
tendents was held at Eichmond on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of last week. The meetings were held in the 
building of the Richmond Normal school. The attend- 
ance was not large but the meeting was one of interest 
and profit to those who attended. Among the superin- 
tendents present, were Messrs. McPherson, Wilson, 
Bowers, Osborn, Hacker, Ernst, and Mess. 

The Bichmond Normal has an enrollment of 55 in 
the Normal department. 



State Teachers' Assoeiation. 

We publish below the complete programme for the meeting of 

the Indiana State Teachers' Association, to be held at the Masonic 

t 
Hall, Indianapolis, beginning Wednesday evening, December 26, 

and closing Friday, December 28. Masonic Hall has recently 
been remodeled, so that, in its acoustic properties, it compares 
favorably with any of the best public halls. It is well lighted, and, 
in heating arrangements, all that could be desired. Besides these 
advantages, it has elegantly furnished reception rooms for commit- 
tee purposes, etc. , Every effort has been made by the committee to 
secure the very best programme possible, and, in every way, to 
make the convention a succe s. In addition to the regular pro- 
gramme, recitations will be given by Miss Miunie Knight, of 
Greencastle, and Miss Minnie Gage, of Indianapo'is.-' 
PROGRAMME. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 26—7:30 O'CLOCK. 

1. Opening Exercises and Organization. 

2. Address of Retiring President, H. S. Tarbell, Superintendent 

Public Schools, Indianapolis. 

3. Inaugural Address of President^Elect, Dr. John S'. Irwin, Su- 

perintendent Public Schools, Fort Wayne. 

4. Appointment of Committees. 

5. Miscellaneous Uusiness and Adjournment. 

THURSDAY MORNING, DEC. 27, 9 O'CLOCK. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Paper— "Separate Schools— For Whom Shall They Be Estab- 

lished?" C. W. Hodgin, Principal Richmond Normal 
School. Discussion opened by Sheridan Coxj Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, Kokomo. 
Recess 10:30. 

3. Paper — ''The Common Schools of a Quarter CentuVy Hence." 

James Baldwin, Superintendent Public Schools, Rushville. 
Discussion opened by John P. Mather, Superintendent 
Public Schools, Warsaw. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— a O'CLOCK. 

t. Paper— ''What Moral Results Should Public School Training 
Give?— What Results does it Give?" W. N. Hailman, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Laporte. Discussion opened 
by Leonidas Smedley, County Superintendent of ^Putnam 
County. 
Recess, 3 o'clock. 

a. ««The Model Teacher." Miss Mary H. Krout, Crawfordsville. 
Discussion General. 

3^ Miscellaneous Business. 

4. Adjournment. 

EVENING SESSION— 7:30 O'CLOCK. 

1. Appointment of Committees. 

2. Annual Address — **The Science of Education; Its Nature, 

Its Methods, and Some of its Problems." William H. 
Payne, Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching, 
University of Michigan. 



M. Croan, County Superintendent, Madison County. Dis- 
cussion General. 

3, Paper- "The Study of English in the Public Schools. W. W. Par- 

sons, State Normal School, Terre Haute. Discussion open- 
ed by J. K. Martin, Superintendent Public Schools, Mad- 
ison. 
Recess, 10:30. 

4. Paper — ''Manual Labor Training ia the Public Schools." 

Charles O. Thompson, President Rose Polytechnic, Terre 
Haute. Discussion opened by W. W. Grant, Principal 
High School, Indianapolis. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— 2 P. M. 

1. Address— * 'School Incentives." Hon. B. G. Northrop, LL. 

D., Secretary State Board of Education of Connecticut. 
' Recess, 3 o'clock. 

2. Report of Committee on Officers. 
3.* Miscellaneous Reports. 

4, Adjournment. 

Papers will be limited to 30 minutes, and the opening of discus- 
sion to 10 minutes. 



HIGH SCHOOL SECTION OF THE INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

[Second Annual Meeting.] 

PROGRAMME. 

1. "Practical Value of Latin in the High School." Pap«er by C. 

P. Doney, Logansport, Discussion opened by T. G. Al- 
ford, Vevay. 

2. "What and How in English Literature?" Paper by Mrs. R. 

A. Moffitt, Rushville. Discussion opened by Miss L. D. 
Hadley, Richmond. 

3. "Requirements for Admission to High Schools." Paper by 

R. G. Boone, Frankfort. Discussion opened by C. W 
McClure, Crawfordsville. 
NoTKS. — Papers must not excied fifteen minntes. General discus* 
sion is open to all. Pithy, pointed statements are desired, 
f SAMUEL E. HARWOOD, Spencer. ' 
Ex. Com. i ROi^ERT A. OGG, New Albany, 
(j. F. WARFEL, Frankfort. 



HOTELS. 

To those who present certificates of membership, the following 
hotel rates will be made : 

The Brunswick and the Occidental f i 50 per day 

The Bates and the Grand . . 2 00 «• 

The headquarters of the association will be at the Giand Hotel. 



RAILROADS. 
Arrangements have been made with all the railroads centering 
at Indianapolis by which reduced rates of two cents per mile each 
way can be obtained by all wishing to attend the Association, 
rickets good coming Dec. 25 and 26th, and returning up to Dec. 
3 1 St, inclusive. For full information and railroad certificates, ad- 
dress the railroad secretary, George F. Bass, No. 3 School Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. All desiring to secure reduced rates should 
write for certificates immediately. J. N. Study, 

Greencastle, lad. Chairman Ex. Committee. 



FRIDAY MORNING, DEC. 28— 9 O'CLOCK. 

!• Opening Exercises. 

2* Paper — "The School Hou<;e and its Surroundings." W. 



Ooloniats and Land Explorers. 

TICKETS TO THE WEST 

Persons desiring to obtain reliable information con- 
cerning the western country, rates of fare for both sin- 
gle and round trip tickets, time of trains, connections, 
etc., should not fkil to call upon or write to H. R. Ber- 
ing, Assistant General Passenger Agent Vandalia Line, 
No. 48 West Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who represents the direct lines to all points. East, West 
North and South. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION ! . | 

The Greatest Teachers Work of the Age : ' 

FREE! FREE! FREE! 

We have made arrangements with the pubUsherd c)i j 
COL. FRANCIS W. PAEKER'S Notes of 

TALKSoj TEACHING 

to offer it to every- subscriber who sends 2 new ^subscribers 
fbr'tlie Educational Weekly. 



THE LEADING MAGAZINE FOR HOYS AND 
GIRLH. 



It is a lamentable fact that the world is full of 
miserable iMretendersor make-shifts oalled teaoh^- 
ere. But these would-be teachers are no more fit 
for superintendingr the construction of the high- 
est type of human character in the school-room 
than they would be for the position of master 
iDt'chimk ill til, r7Ci:t1.-n -- 

ofa^fniotl CLit.br* tnil. Tiii^ 
tniK': ts'tich. r, iis woU a* 
th^ iiiasti T merhiuiiCi the 
phy«lciiia aiui tiiu liiwji r, 
nr!Od» tfi bo nut only a 
perartn Of fi-aod com in pit 
8eu8' iiiirl *ifi'ii^-'nU inUU 
ItBvntv*, biTt hi' Hjuet bo 
apcf lolly <iuulill''d for bM 
profi'sflion. He must 
study t\w principle's oP 
his prnr<^Psiiirt| lie? must 
Hijply the fl J pilm tph-(j to 
hvA til '^thf (fTe. A i>a ooo t *f 
the iudi;*i>on«il>l^ r^ qiiiu- 
It-es lis a piotVjr*mnal IJ- 
-brary; an I thu, true 
t^fJifr viil uo iimr^ 
think of d.>lng wftJinut 
hiB liliriiry ut shiudatrl 
profL'Btflunlal hoiika ih m 
th*i lawyer. The: urohitcjct 
aiul the physlL'uin wllJ jlo 
witb<)iit tht'irs. TUi? d- - 
ifi and fort ho ^j'st probs- 
aioiml -w oi;.-fl fur t uC'h<TB 
Is Tftptdly In-ivtiPliitf and 
laoro t'-ncbt-i-s wiU want 
th€'S3 books this > "ar Uum 
ever IteftaN?. Hi'm:'.,-* for 
the RfMrninniodation o f 
our sulifitTtiM'rB, wii have 
antuiM^d to Siij>i>ly ttejn 
for ali tie W{>tk: nn thnlr 
|tart wi'h tliie t> at b+aik 
ytjt putjliB^Kd for tcatih- 
ers. Thus by workiiitf 
for our ioumal you can 

aecure a DoOk that will be ^ i i . _. -lo^^ 

InvaluAble to you is a teacher, and also in- i is a souare l«mo. 
crease the circulation and usefubicss of our 
dpuEDaL This book is Col. Parkek's I'alks on 
TIlaghino. 




COL. F. W. PARKER, 8TJPT. 



These were given by Col. F. W. Parker, (former- 
ly Supedntendent of Schools of Qu|"cy, Mass.,) 
lifore the Martha's Vineywrd- Institute, Sum- 
mer of 1882. Reported by Lelia E. Patrldge. 
These *' Talks" were delivered before a largo | 
assembly of teachers coming tiom all parts or the i 
^^ country, and wore cagoiily 

llsttinedto. Tliis book has 
been prei)arrd to slippiV 
the demand on tho yart of 
teachers to know *'The 
New Methods" of teach-, 
ing. No book has been 
published td explain tho 
methods of t' aching that, 
made tho Quincy Schools 
so famous whch Coh Par-.' 
ker was Superintfiident 
there. The little t6wnl)e-' 
came a Me(^oa for tcachr. 
ers, and lor that matter 
is so yi t^ TiiJ methods 
witn^ \\ • w^dT cppiOd itt 
many schools. The de- 
mand 1 or tho "New 
Methods" Jtwoamo some-; 
thinjf tiingible. Behoof 
Boards luv; oiTerinur high 
wages to those that under- 
stand. Coli Parker . a* 
Martha's Vineyard, ex- 
plained thcB3 ' nitthocfs; 
after they wore wrl.ten 
out by Miss Patridge he 
thoroughly revised them, ■ 
.^ and this volume contains 
I' them. There is more value 
: to the praetiral ti'noher in 
: them thim in any olh^r 
hook jniUishid. Tlio book 
is simply iin'<]Lhtabk. It 
contains a fine p6Krait6f 
, Col. Puikcr as a frcntis- 
piece. Ten thousand 
copies were sold tao lirsb 
four months. The book 
x^J., ». by 694 inches, 192 pagc^,' 
beautifully printed on goo«l paper and tist^fully 
bound in English cloth. We send this book to 
any subscriber who sends us 2 now sul>»cribi'«k 



• We will send a copy of "Talks on Teaching" to any 
one wh( > will send us $1.00. Address, 

^ The Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 



EDITED BY MRS. MARY MAPE.«? I OOGE. 

The A^'civ Yo^-k '/>7'<*//;7t' once said: **In 
the avalanche of immoral literature that 
thieatens the children, some strong, 
vitally whol<?some, and really allractive 
magazine .is required for them, and St. 
NpcMolas has reached a higher plat- 
form, and commands for this service 
wider resources in art and 'letters, than 
any of it predecessors or contempora- 
ries." The ref^rei ce to the wide re- 
sources in art aid letters commanded by 
St. Nicholas was never more fully 
illustrated then by ihe extraordinary list 
of attractions vvhich that magazine an- 
nounces for '1S84. The following will 
I be some of the leading contributors: 
I Louisa M.AIcott, i.T. Trowbridge,' 
I Captain Maiyiie^fie'd. tijarlmer Mjorth Boyesen. 
I Maufide Thompton, Frank II. Stockton. 
I jCharieH)udley Warner, Joaquin Mi'ler 
I .. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. A. D. T.Whitney. 
I Julian Hawthorne, Celia Thaxter, ' 

i^ry Mapes Dodge Lieut. Frederick Seawatka, 
I ft<»se Hawthorne Lathrop, £.-6- Brooks« 
. /. ;Geprj}e.W. Cable, Chas. E. Leiand, 

f Susan^Fenimore Cooper. John G.Whittler, 
i ' . ••« Jirv ♦ ■ W. X>. Soddird, • C. P. Cranch. 
i, anr scores of other distiui;uished writers. 
i rhe te^t artists and engravers illustrate 
I the magazine. It has been truly said 
I thai the reading of St. NICHOLAS is 

''A Liberal Edncation'' 

fur the boys aii(F g?rls who arc "^ormnale 
, enough to haVe it. In no other book 
or p<iiO!tlical is instruction so happily 
blended with recreation and amusement. 
The price is $3.00 a year or 25 cents 
ii number. Book sellers and post.nas- 
lers receive subscriptions, or remittance 
may be made direct to the publishers, 
by money or express order, bank check, 
draft, or in registered letter. 
The century CO. New York. N. Y. 

We will furnish the St. Nicholas 
and the Educational Weekly for one 
years to all new subscribers at $4.00 in 
advance, saving $1.00. 

J. M. Olcott&Co. 




JUST HEADY, A CHARMmG BOOK FOli HEADING CLASSE8 OK HOME LIBRARIES. 

Compiled and Edited by JAMES JO HTON^NOT; 

' Author of "A Geographical Reader," ^'Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 

Tho immediate iiuccesa of the ••Geopraphical lU'ader," by tlie t*aina author, has proved that books of i\nt^ kind, prepared by bo capable and discriminating 
an inBtructor as Profogsor .Johonnot, mcx't^wUli gipat favor and arfompli^h tlio l>e«t resnltp. StoricH of aniiuulH have an especial charm for ^ounjf people, 
and the pupil'fl interest will hever flajrwliwi hV iw provideti witli reading-niattor of tJie kind. Hin uiind i^stored with useful aud inatruciive fact«, and his proffr« 
In acnuirini!the iddlitv to road well in accelerated by tbe fzreater Mtininlation ^nven to his nifntaffacultieft. • . 

^ The rfrftural HlHt'ory Reader is a claRHirte<l cMK-ction of aifocdotee and interehtinj« descriptionM in the Held of natural history of a very attractive and entertwu' 
\i\\l, ciuir^cter^ all from well-known writers and antborH. It is Ijeauiifully illuf.trated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the 'book'.'-' ' ' 1^ ^- ^^^m^mi^L^^^. ■ ■ 

^ A Sttint>le copy, for examination, will be mailed, poBt-i)aid on receipt of $1.00. 

D, IPPLETON & m, PiiWisbrs, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco* 
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McShaa3 Bell Foundry 



:r.l 



M:^llufH^•tur»^ lli'»>*f <i-l»I'rMtod 

and Chimes f-/r CSurchvs, - Tower 

Cocks, Ac. rHccn iiuU cutalnffi 
t^ciit free, AUilroP!* 
II. .McShank »* Co., Baltimore, Md 
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TALBOT'S BLOC K, 



AND ENGLISH ACADEMY, 

nrsiAVAPOLis, dtd.! 

fCK OLDEST, the LARGEST, the BKST, the HOST I 
POPULAB BUSINESS GOLLBGE IN THE WEST. 
It ie strongly endorsed by solid business men, diitin* I 
^nished educators, and by the press. Instruction | 
^Ten JndiTidually. Competency guaranteed. 



¥ 



§iind fof Gatalogoft* 



QftaMouiAGow 









Susff«*tlon* for Oecorationis Enter* 
t-Mtnmciit* and Ctlftik. 



Cornor of IVnn. n^rl Mkrkff 1t*t8.-. Iii«HniinpnIif<, liy* 

t'.u' wfW-kuowii, Accoiiutaiit and Teanhor, mIiobw 

Kploiiui in r«H*i)Kiiized in <ivi«ry p irt of thf Weht 

iloHl ili()i(iu«h «iid practiciil cetirM* iu tl4> (*Ji0rtt>t 

cr>SJu..daN -school .xn>erinuxnUuU | f^"*** <"♦*•• '«*'<'' t»«aft •« ^'I'HIlje.l elaev* here. 

:'•'"'"« 'In".*' 7r '""'-'** *'''^"'"*- {yfSii - . THUS. J, BRYANT. Prest.' 

i5e, will %ouil free U)* II V Olio ■* nil u/ at > ->..,,' 

\.\*rrj "ho^^pU,"?'^'{)'v^'h*a"EoiyK^^ Pariieular» and SpwinieiiV of PonumnBhip sent Iu 

v.laniBtirccl Chloago, III." •** ' irfy adtifOSS. 



^^1 X-8. CURI8T9il8 KNTERUlKltm. 

m 



AeollcoWvii or ^u^'finioim tram ]ca4(BC I 

in N^noui pari w < 

r couniry, (jDutaiititi;; ■unttdiidy «< idteJk ^ 



^»' to 






a?^K:E THE . • 

C iNCiNHATi, H amilton 

k DM™ B. a 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

IlTDiANAPOLIS, 

Tkkbk Haute, Vandalia, 3Iattoon, 

ST. LOXTTS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and otlier informution, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

GEO. S. 6R1SC0M, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

Gen'l Sup't, Gen'l Ticket A^t. 



OHiO ANlfMISS'SiPfiWo' XJ T H I 



r 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Bet^VH'Il Tiycin- 
nati and St. Louis. " " *•" 

3 Solid Daily Trainn feaf U wayrnetweou Cln< in 
nati and Loui8ville. 

2 Solid Daily TrainH (oacli way) 13e .>'- n St. liuni 
A LoiiisviTle. 



ONLY TEN HOURS TIBIK n::TWi:EN 

.1 
CINCINNATI ^ ST. lOL'IS ' 

or Sl\ LOUISA LO y SI II,LJi. 
FN>6R HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNA TI if' LOUIS VILLE.. 

Tlu OJiio & Mississippi .RqUivoji 
is tJie only line between ... 

ST. LOUIS k- CINGIN^AT1, 

Vf Ask for tickets via O, St 31. RailMuy. For sal« 
by agentB of connfctins linos EnHt, Went, North 
and South. W. W. PEAB0DY,nen'l Sup't. 

. W. B. SIUVrTUCrten'l Pass. ARt. 

59 West Fourth Street, Oindiwati. 



^ >5.M. & I. Rail Roiid. 



Shortest, Best & Most 
\ 'Popular tiine to 

Louisville, Nashville, Mempli^r Chat^"" 
' " tanboga, Atlanta, Hobila and 

Ne"w Orlesans. 

It. IS obviously to tlie advantage of paiiMngers go-' 
Itig Sojut^ to pjurpbHBe tickets by tbe- direct 
route. The facilities 6ffered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping cars and elegant Parlor 
Cars run between Chicago and Louisville daily 
wifliout 'chaDfTB. '•• 

Thfongrh Coachos and Pullman 8i£epi91^ 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friepda ifthof have- «Yer ridden 
over the "Jefl[*',and they w|U answer, Vyes, 
ali^ays take the old relit^^le.*' 

For information as to rate, route and tim? 
of leaving of trains.^ please apply, to 

U. R. DEKINO, Ass't Pass. Agt., « 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Of^co North East corner Washrugton and lUinoi 
St.", oJ^poHito BaloH Houw. 

• B. Wi McRBNNA. Supt., Loujstilie,Ky. 
E, A. FO^D, GuiiU Pass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA^or READY .REFEBiPNC,E. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOtPEDIA fo^ t^^e use oY;i'UPILS, 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA to encourage STUDY at HOME. 



The 




es 



-OF- 




la 



Universal ,Kn©\^ledg-e, 

Is specially adapted to. all .these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The History of all Nations and CountrioH, Anatomy, Phywiology, and Medicine. .\rchili«ctun', Aj^rirulture. and Horticnltun', 

Biography of every DiHtitif^uiHlicd PiFKon, Natural Histtiry and Botany. • • Municipal, CiTil and International Law. 

(Jeography, Exploration, and Travelf^, riieniiKtry. Plii1(irt(ipli\ , and AMiroiioniy, EngintHTinR, Mochanittni, and Me<-hanic8. 

(JovernnieiiiH, Education, and Kelipiou, (Jeology, Zf»olof;y. and Mineralogy, Biblical Literature and Eccl6«ia«tical Historv 

Uteratiire of all A.;re^, The Citicfi and Towns of the World, Ac. 

The wliide hrouKht down to the yi'jir is.v'., illnf«trated with Maps' unel nia;cranif«, and ."),«Km F^npravin*?^, and containinj; 'iS.rMK) Topic!« : eomplete in Three Su- 
p4'r Royal Octavo VohunoH of over 7<X» pa^en each, ' 

•ap^ho moHt Popular ('ycl(>pH,li:i ffir the II, rii#». the Libriry, till' S-h'.o!. t!i • ■>'n ,.. Th- in .st Pni-Hril in liif.irmatloii. Tlie uio-^t Convenient for USE. The 
most Recent in Pnhlicat ion. rt«J' It will not coMt yon aiw- Inu-^ to e\-iiniii<* into tlie .MKlilTS of thi<. tli- trr-.ite-it vv..rk ..f tlio :i<e. Wo are Hupplying 
schools all over the country. They ouiuot affonl to be without it. K>ery TenciMi- nliDiibl havi- it on his th'-iU, for it furni-heg an inuneu^*- fund of information 
n«'t obtainable in anv other orm. Send for luiuiplu pageii and particularH : .\ddreFs 

J. M. OLOOTT, Imill»&a]i^is, lail 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH SESSION 

OF THE 

]Sfoftl\ei'i\ In(iiki\k Koi'inkl ^dl\ool 

AND 

BUSINESS INSTITUTE. 

* 

CTTJST OIE^ElSrHlID 

It U by far the MoSt PrOSperOllS SeSSion thcschool has ever seen. 

More of the Old Students have returned ^i^^n at any previous time. 

The school was n^Ver in better condition, ^^ *" ^«"<^' ^hape to do good work. 
Everybody is happy and full of enthusiasm. 

The prospects for the future were never so flattering. 

More than 500 ^^a^*-' already registered for the rCgular ClaSSCS ^f next year— oUC-third U&Ore ^^^ 

at Any previous time. 

SducAton and patron* of ■rboolu'Wav^' loTwligatad (br theniaeWce, and are filly convinced, that by our plan of Motioning the clamoe, a large atUndaaeejia 
not a detrimeirt, but one of tb« beet eviiioni-os of a schools worth. 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 

Have been made during th« past summer. 

Valuable additlt>n« have been made to the Laboratory. 

New books ftre continually arriving, so that by the winter term the ULbrary UriU bC greatly CnlargCde 

INSTRUCTION 

With referenot to the character of the inetrnction given, iu thoronghnoes, etc. no criticisme are ever offered. From the beginning of the echool, none but 
•zperienced instructott have been employed. Now Specialiste are placed in charg of eachdepartment. 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF ROOMS. 

The greatett difflcttliy baa been to provide suiteblo accommodations to the rapid growth of the school. We aro now PBEPABED TO MBBT THI8 
LAST DIFFICULTY. So many buildings have been erected that the Obiginal idka of arramoimo the booms in scitbs Is being carried out. The rooms in Ease 
Hall, and many in 0tile*s Hall have been thus arranged fnr some time. We have already commenced In other buildings. Heritage Hall (Flint's Hall) has been re- 
modeled and elegantly furnished. The rooms are carpeted with Brussels carpet, and supplied with everything that goee to make them home-like. Before the open 
ing of the Fait tertn Jthe rooms for students in the Commercial Hall wore similarly constructed and ftirnished, whtle in the minority of the other buildings the 
rooms were already so arranged. Two students will occupy a suite. 

LADIES' DEPAR MENT, 

Since Mrs. Klnsey has takeu charge of the Ladies* Department the number of ladies in attendance has constantly increissed. Notwithstanding the two 
large buildingir and a number of smaller i)uildings which are occupied exclusively by ladies, daring the present term we have had some diAcalty in providing 
rooms for all. In the future this will not be so. All of the rooms in Hebitage Hall will be used for ladies, and the rooms in two additional buildings will be 
wholly reserved for them. 

There is nothing that gives us greater pleasure than to be able to provide these comforts for the students, and yet not increase the expense. 

DEPABTMEHTS*— Preparatory, Teachers', Business, Collegiate, Engineering, Special Science, Knsioal, 
Fine Art, Phonographic, Telegraphic, Penmanship, Elocntionary, Law« Kedical, Phrenological and Beyiew. 
Each Department is -complete in itself. See Oatalogne. 

With the exception of Law, iDBtrumcnfnl Music, Telegraphy, Phonography and advanced work in Art, students will have the advantage of all these with- 
out extra charge. The attendance being large enables us to have bkoinniko, advanced, bbgulab and beview olabseb every term. To accommodate in this way 
is impossible whore the attendance is aniall. 

POSITIONS SECURED. 

The demand for teachers and business men trained here is greater than we can supply. All who qualify themselves thoroughly are certain of good paying 
positions. 

The School having representatives from all parts of the United States and the Canadas, has unusual facilities in this line. 

THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

In connection with the Normal Is the most complete Business poUege fn the West.* It is conducted on the actual business plan. The attendance being 
large enables us to sustain two sets of ofHces ; this affords advantages found at no other Commercial School. 

EXPENSES- — Tuition |8 per term. Board, with well-fur nished room, I1.70 to I1.90 per v/eek — never exceeding the latter. 

REASON WHY WE CAN AFFORD THE BEST ACCOMMODATION AT THE LOW RATES NAMED 

The boarding department is now under our immediate supervision. 

We own the college buildings and boarding houses, and have expended more than 9200,000 in improvements. We pay no rents, nor are taxes allowed on 
chool property, ao thatlt ia evident that we are able to give better accommodations, and at lower rates than where the buildings are owned by outside parties who 
are obliged to pay high rents and taxes. 

Plans and specifications have beenreceivcd f^om our architect, Mr. Boss, of South Bend, for amagniflcent additional 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. 

This will be the finest building un C'Ollege Hill. Work will be commenced as soon as at all practicable. No effort or expense has been spared in order that 
the school might be placed in such a condition as would give to students every adv antage found at older and endowed institutions, and at an expense not one-third 
so great. 

Test our stateVuents by giving the school a trial. If we do not do our part, the traveling expenses of the student t > and from the school will be paid by ns. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall term opened August 28 ; First Winter term will open November 6 ; Second Winter term will open January 15, 1884. 
Write u> us. We take pleasure in answering all questions. Catalogue mailed tree. 

Address H. B. Brown, Principal, or O. P. Kinsey, Associate Principal. 
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BUTLER'8 SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 
(THSITBP ASSED — In iJl the Esseal 



^t^M&of Good Readenu . 
In Meonanioal Eacooiitlon, . 
In Chradatio: 



1 oil pamtinesrinaae est 



especi- 



ISO TT J. M Itfl 'M- A TTf%Vfl^ ' fi8 of which aro fnll-page) engraved from original drawings and' 
ally foTthis scriesby PETER MORAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS'; POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPFARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE. LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautiftdly Printed on Tinted Paper. 
The proTince of a Reading Book is to famish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a chiTd*s education known as "learning to read," with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, t>ttt not material, and which, like the modem '^variations" to an old-time 



melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration er completely disguise its identity 
With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has 



been deemed essential for 



teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are -given in the best Style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, th 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 



In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
•entiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of agtadualinaeasecf the vocaimlary^ which 
^Uawid onfy a HmiUd number of new W9^ to each lesson. These words, being diacrltically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the aeries is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 
Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au< 
thorized to handle supplies, 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of I1.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

4^ yot^m^v^^ %fMm, ^ir§aUir§ and pUkiUgm^ 
E- H. BUTLER A GO.. Publishers^ 



INDIANA AOBNT, JT, M, 



TOWBR8, , -\ 
lAtfayetta Ind. I 



18 South Sixth Street* Philadelphia. 



THXSO. 



jPiP#jR«LiiNi: 



A GO.y 

82 and 84 H. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

I k AfID M 

Organs. 

-^ ' 

B^cry instrument we sell must prove as represented, or it may be returned at 
our expense. Our assortment is larger than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

f )all and see us, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFLIN & CO., 

Sz Si $4 AT. Penti. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



HUNTERS' 




^^m^ mm* 



For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

i^ Something to keep little folks busy. Profitable employment 
for little fingers during school hours. 



EVEET CHILD CAH STTTDT ITS LE880H. 



^1 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Lkranon, Ind., June 21, -1883. 
Friend Hunter :— The Alphabet Cards enable the youngest pupils to study. No 
school matarial is moreuvoful. D. D. BLAKEMAN, Sap't. 

Dkvillb, Ind., June 81, 1888. 
Prof. D. E. Hunter, Washington, Ind. :— I have introduced your Alphabet 
Cards to hundreds of teacheas, and 4p not know of a single case of dissatisfaction. 
I consider some such cards intaluable to the primary teacher. 
Very Truly, 

A. KATE HUBON, 
Teacher of Training Class, Central Normal College. 
Wabhikotom, Ind., Jane 86, 188d. 

I have need Hunter*s Alphabet Cards, or ''Spelling for Fun,** in the School 
Room for three years, and flqd them invaluable in keeping the little ones quiet 
and aiding them in preparing their lessons. My pupils take unbounded interest 
in the exercises and are able to make promotion to the first reader much sooner 
with ihan without the cards. ALICE C. EVANS. 

Teacher Primary Schools. 

A box contains 200 large lower case letters (10 A font), printed 
on heavy six ply card board, four colors, suitable for children to 
use at iheir desks or at the recitation. 

•i^ Price 25 cents per box sent by mail. Schools 
supplied at %2.QO per dozen. '^W 

D. E. HUNTER, 
WASHlJ^GTO^r, 

Daviess Co., Ind. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 

-A-ii-noTj-iioeixieiits. 

The LATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. Two Book Series. New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in aoy other series. 

o-o— — 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series. 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL' HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 

o-o 

Desici'iptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction 
furnished on application. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUPFEYS RRVISED READPmS k SPELLERS, 
RAY'S^ NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITES GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERLKS, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG 6c. CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 



TKE SCHOOL 



W - '■- 



KINDE R GART EN- 

Bny of the Manufacturer Themselves all Tou Need 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

il«0 Mlm ^'^ to moke the bent Desk 
irtir mill In the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

*'0»iG ^Kiffioiv of tficdc ^c^fi^ in 

So^viet^iita.!! 

dni T ^%T^ j>. ^^ of oar own make, with the bent Edinburgh imprint; un- 
^mAU DVSS e<]U»M in beivuty and strength. We make them :t, r>, (>, 8, 
1'2,IS, and :i() indies in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

Andrews' Dustless Erasers. 
The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

TheALTHA DnotleM Cmyon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! ^SSB^ (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID 
SLATING, best WKk quality. SCHOOL INKS. KE- 
W A R D S O F fVlX MERIT— 50 in set, price ^i. 50. Very 
pretty, with mot- ^ Jj ^» toes. . A great call for these. An- 
DKKWS' New BOOK REST and DICTIONARY HOLDER takes 
ihe place of all others A«ijustable, for sitting or standing. 
Si:nd for Dkscriftive Circui aks. All inanufactincd bv 

A. H. ANDREWS &. CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
f. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, zt S. Ptnn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



iSoo^s 9fid Stationerift 

©naravina, >Lrinlina, cnuuna, ofeindma. 



TRAIIffllffGa 

— FOR — 

KINDERGARTN^RS, 

Under Miss Alice Ghapin, will begin Its ninth year Sept. 15, 188S, at tbe Is 
dianapolis Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of Joining tbe class sboald 
see Miss Ghapin before that time. She will be at 345 N. Penn. St., on and after 
September 1. 




ESTABLISHED 1826. 



T^orry & Co. 



XjOa>TiDoa>T 



Steel Pens. 



I'l^'Sampli's and priceH of Scfioot /V/?.« pent on application ."IPn 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.» 

► ole ag^nta for the United States. }• TO" Vf\ '\M YORK 



Go 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPZR FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 



PUBLISIilCS THE OrFICIAL DECISIONS OK THE STATE Sri'EKINTENDENT OF rUlH-IC INSTRUCTION. 



Vol, I. 



Indianapolis, Indiana, December 8, 1883. 



No. 23 



Ciimnt itM\\\$. 



The Cancidian wheat crop has proved a failure this 
season. The bread question threatens the provinces. 

W. B. Tuell, President of the Terre Haute & 
Southeastern Railway Company, died at Terre Haute 
recently. 

Congress assembled on Monday last. Hon. John 
G. Carlisle of Kentucky vvas elected speaker of the 
House of Re])resentatives, 

The Gennrin Crown Prince havin<^ completed his 
visit to Spain is about to return home by rail through 
Frunce, to avoid sea sickness. 

The national debt was reduced $1,721,876, for the 
month of November. For the last five months the 
reduction has been $41,306, 146. 

The bones of a mastodon were unearthed by the 
Avorkmen in a well at the machine shops in Mount 
Carmel on last Saturday morning. The bones have 
partly decayed. They were found at a depih of eight 
feet. 

The annual io|)ort of Post Master General Gresham 
states that while it is doubtless true, that the present 
telegraph rates arc unreasonable, he does not regard 
the matter as sufficientlv serious to justify Congress 
ional intervention. 

The department of superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will meet in Washington 
during the winter. An interesting of class (juestions is 
to be discussed. The (juestion of Federal aid to the 
South will come up. 

Chinese emi.j^ralion continues, although the last 
^congress passed a bill to prohibit it. The bill excepted 
students and ni(,Mchants. The number of Chinese 
emigrants has recently increased seviTal hundred per 
cent. They are all students or merchants, so say the 
records. 

Recently some valuable experiments in photo- 
graphing the larynx and soft palate at the instant 
(^^ sniging have hi-en made. A powerfid electric 
light was thrown into the tliroat, the subject then 
sang a note, and the actual position of the vocal liga- 
ments uvula, etc., was photographed instantaneous- 
ly- 



The trustees of the State Normal School of Rhode 
Island have not delayed action in vain in their section 
of a principal to succeed Mr. Greenough, inasmuch 
as careful seeking and wise choosing have led them 
to invite Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, principal of the 
Potsdam Normal School, New York, to fill this im- 
portant position. 

Recent city elections in South Carolina have re- 
sulted in the election of the prohibition tickets. 
Prohibition is spreading rapidly and certainly 
throughout the state. Columbia, Charleston and 
GreenviPe are the only important towns in which 
licenses are given for the retail of spirituous liquors. 

Prof. S. K. Hoshour of this city died at his home 
last we'::k. He was at one time president of Butler 
University, when that institution was known as the 
North Western Christian University. He was for a 
short time Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
1862 He was a pioneer in education in this state, 
being one of the oldest, and one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the state. He was a life-long 
student, a great lover of books, and a most excellent 
Christian gentleman. 

The British troups will remain in Egypt to keep 
order and defend Egypt proper if attacked, but will 
take no part in reconquering the Soudan. Khartoum 
is in a perilous state, and no soldiers can be secured 
for the ex})edition against the Mussulman champion. 
Baker Pasha, ordered to Suakim with his two thous- 
and gendarmes, was deserted by nearly half of his 
men, and the new native force organized by Sir 
Evelyn Wood is expressly received for home service. 

Despatches state that it is semi-oflficially announced 
that England, Germany, America, Russia and France 
will participate in the joint protection of their sub- 
jects and interests in China in the event of war be- 
tween 1-Vance and China. The object is to protect 
the lives . and property of Europeans and Amer- 
icans, in the event of a recurrence of inci- 
dents similar to the Canton troubles last summer. 
In order to accomplish this, the five powers would 
form a flotilla of gun boats on th^ Canton river, the 
the command of which would be given to the power 
having the largest naval force in Chinese waters. At 
the present time France has the greatest number of 
vessels there. 
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J^nauiw^ to fflttcstions for jvorcmhr. 

Theory of Teaching- 

1. The chaiacteristic of a question shouhihe something that would 

awaken thought and put it to a keen test, and something 

that would give the answerer a chance lo u>c his available 

knowledge. 

A question is a proposition with an unknown quantity 

representing ivhaty how, when, where, or why. 

2. Attention is a special, earnest, voluntary application of the 

mind to an object, be it subjective or objective. 
The conditions necessary to secure it are quiet, a dtsire to 
know, a subject capable of being made interesiing and in- 
structive, freedom from everything not pertinent to the stib- 
ject, and freedom from physical or mental ailment. 

3. In school discipline, it is proper to use fear in dealing with 

open, wilful, or imprudent violrlion of the rules of good 
order. It is improper in dealing with those natures 
susceptible of moral suasion. 

4. To have recess or not to have recess is the question. It de- 

pends altogether on what is substituted for it. A quiet, 
orderly, mannerly indoor recess is far preferable to an out- 
door recess. If such an indoor recess, cannot be brought 
about, then give the out-door recess, for there must be one 
or more intermissions, for rest and recreation, during each 
half day, so that the body and mind may keep in a proper 
condition for doing good work. 

5. The ends of the school should be the greatest good to the 

greatest number, mentally, morally and physically. 

Orthog^raphy. 

1. Subvocals are sounds made by the passage of the voice inter- 

rupted by the articulating organs. 

They are, — b, v, w, m, 1, r, d, th, j, 7., zh, n, ng, g. y, — 

15 in all. 

2. W and Y not immediately followed by a vowel sound in the 

same syllable are vowels and usually occur at or near the 
end of a syllable; as, now, dew, flying. 
The letters w and y, when vowels, are respectively equiv- 
alent to u and i. Otherwise they are consonants. 

3. Use a period after every abbreviated word. The period 

need not be used when the last letters of the word are re- 
tained; as, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c. 
Sup't., Att., Bar't., Admrt., Vols. 

4 The sound oi a in c&n is not the same as the sound of <7 in 
cfin't. In can a has its regular short sound. In cfln't a 
has its Italian sound. 

5. The following illustrate the use of the tild: over e, i, and w: 
her, girl, canon. 

U. S. History. 

1. ''^Yi^ political history of a people i^ more important than their 

industrial history, because in their political history are em- 
bodied their ideas and struggles concerning liberty and equal- 
ity of man, and the kind of government under which they 
wish to live. 

2. * To beginners the best method of teaching history is to have 

them learn the events in the order of their oecurrence. 
The catechetical method must precede the topical method. 
Maps must be drawn frequently, showing where certain 
events of the lesson have occurred. Catch-words must be 
placed on the board consisting of dates, names of persons, 
names of places and other items, fiom which the pupil' 
must be required to stand and recite all he can tell con- 
cerning the point, — other pupils being permitlcd to give 
additional information, if necessary. Whenever a promi- ' 
nent man occurs, his biography must be studied. Many 
selections outside of the text-book should be read and I 
adapted to the lessons, and, if they are of the proper char- ; 
acter for that purpose, recited as declamationjj. Let gen- ' 
eral rrt'irws occur if ten, 

3. Daniel Web^^ter, statesman and jurist, was boan at Salisbu- 

ry, N. H., 1782. He entered Dartmouth College 1797, 
was admitted to the Ho>^ton bar 1805, was married 1S08, 
and soon after was elected to Congress a^ a Federalist. 
His famous speeches placed him in the first rank of 



American orators. He was Secretary of State in the cab- 
inet of Harri>on and that of Fillmore. He died in 1852. 

4. Kansas was part ofthe La. Purchase, and in 1854 was organ* 

ized as a territory. It at once become the baitle-ground 
of the anti-slavery and pro-slavery factions. But a con- 
siitution was adopted excluding slavery and the State 
was admitted to the Union Jan. 29, 1861. In regard to 
educational facilities it ranks well with the other States! 

5. In 1622, in Virginia there was a massacre of the setilers. 

In Connecticut in 1637, the Pequod War occur cd. The 
I'equods endeavored to exterminate the settlers and were 
themselves exterminated. A little later and a general ef- 
fort was made by the Indians to exterminate the colo- 
nies. Kieft in the northern settlements was especially 
severe with the Indians, even to cruelty, lu Virginia the 
Indians again succeeded in massacring the inhabitants of 
Jamestown and vicinity. King Philip's War was another 
attempt of the Indians to regain their lost domain.s. It 
was general, for in Maryland, the Susquehannahs massa- 
cred many of the inhabitants. In the Carolinas the Tus- 
carora War (I7ii-i'5) and the Vama.ssee War (1715) were 
. similar attempts in which the Indians as usual were worst- 
ed. The Natchez War (c729-'32) and the Chickasaw 
War (1735-40 in Mississippi and Louisiana were among 
the last attempts of the Indians to destroy colonies. In 
no case did they entirely succeed. 

6. RibauWs and Landonniere^ s enterprise with the Huguenots 

ended in failure. De Mouts in 1605 laid the foundations 
of the first French settlement in America. They named it 
i'ort Royal (Nova Scotia) and the country was called 
Acadia. 

In 1608, Champlain laid the foundations of Quebec. 
The English being in ])ossession of the Atlantic court, 
the French came west and took possession of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

7. A poor mechanic (Elias Howe) wishing to les.sen tKe la- 

bor which he saw was a great burden upon his wife and 
other woman, went to w( rk to devise a method by which 
hand sewing would in 'a great measure be superseded. 
In 1841, he received his patent, but it not meeting with 
immediate favor, he went lo England, patented it again 
but meeting with but little success, sold his patent there 
for $1250 and returned to America, where he found his 
invention appropriated by a wealthy company. He con- 
tended for his rights, and obtained them. Since then, 
others have been invented with modifications. 

8. A-merican writers are eminent in humorous, scientific, po- 

etical and historical literature, 

9. The manufactures of Indiana are plate glass, railroad cars 

and rails, machinery of various kinds, cotton and woolen 
goods. 
10, The Stamp Act of 1765 required that every legal docu- 
ment, after Nov. 1st, be executed upon stamped paper 
to be furnished by the British government. The sheets 
varied in prices from 3 pence to 6 pounds sterling, Pam- 
phlets and papers were required to be printed upon stamp- 
ed paper, and no contiact was binding unless made on 
this paper, 

Grammar. 

1, Health, the state of being hale or sound, 

Healthful, full of health. 

Healthfully, in health, 

Healthfulness, a state of being healthful, 

Healthily, in a healthy manner. 

Healthiness, the state of being healthy, 

Healthless, without health. 

Healthy, being in a state of health, 

2, (a) Begin with a capital letter all prpper nouns, proper adjec- 

tives, titles, appellations of the Deity, and names of 
things personified. The names of the months and days 
(but not of seasons), are proper nouns. Names and events 
prominent in history are proper nouns. 

(b) Begin with a capital letter the first word of a sentence: o{ 
a direct ([notation; of every line of poetry: of each item 
in an enumeration of particulars. 

(c) The pronoun I and the interjection C) should be capitals. 

(d) N^imes of the ]H)ints of the compass are proper nouns 

when used to designate particular portions of the coun- 
try. 

(e) In titles of books and in the subjects of essays, every noun, 

verb, and ailjctiive should begin with a capital letter. 

3. The active voice is that form of the verb which represents 

the subject as actini^' or existing. 

Tlie passive voice is that form of the verb which represent:* 

the subject as being acted upon. 

4. I offered him a situation. He was offered a situation. 
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A relative pronoun is one that joins its proposition to its 

antecedent. 

Its two offices in language are subftantive and connective. 
The sentence corrected is — "Of what gender /> each of the 
following nouns? — because ^'aM is singular, the z'^r^ should 
be singular. 
Evil the 



Lives 



after them 
men 



s Tmei 

tdo 

and 



that 



good I the 
is interred 



oft 

with bones I 



their 



"that" is a rel. pro., object of *'^/<?." 
"do" is an irreg, tran. verb, act., inde., pres. 3rd. sings 
"good" is an anj.,used substantively,and subj. of "w" etc. 
"oft" is an adv. modifying ^Hnterredy 
"their" is a possessive, limiting ^^dones,'^ 

Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laughed; 
A rose-bud set with little willful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her. 

County examinations are great incentives to exertion. They 
might be conducted carelessly and merely fill the letter of 
the law so that teachers would not consider that they had 
to prepare for them, or look upon them with respect. But 
where they have been conducted properly, the teachers have 
invariably become better qualified in every way. The 
first requisite of a teacher is knowledge^ and by examina- 
tions the incompetent in this line lare weeded out, and 
those who are qualified, at least as to knowledge, are 
brought to view. 

Geography. 

McUhemaiicai Geography treats of the shape^ size and motioTit of the 
earth, tho determinatlun of pofiitions and diatancM on its surface, and of 
it« representation bj globes and maps. 

The flattened shape of the earth at tljo poles was caused by its rotation 
while in a fluid condition, through the agency of centrifugal fmce. 

If ihe inclination of the earth were 'di)'^ we would find the width of tho sev- 
eral zones by using :«) ' as we now use 'iiAy.^ \ The Torrid Zone and each 
of the Frigid Jones would bo CO" wide, and each temperate zone 30*= wide. 

Washington City is 77*^ west of Greenwich. Beckoning from Washington, 
Quito is f 18' west; the latitude of Quito is 18' south. 

Mobile Bay is in Alabama; Tampa Bay is in Florida. 

Starting from New York we can go around the world by going west passing 
San Francisco, Hong Kong, Singapore, Suez Canal, Strait of Gibralter, 
and across the Atlantic to the starting point. 

Or, starting from New York, we can go by Capo Town, Melbourne, Isth- 
mus of Panama, and back to New York. Both these routes are commer- 
cial routes. 

New Hampshire ii tho Granite Stato. The Green Mountains are in Ver- 
mont. 

The surface of the Now England States is generally rugged, broken, or 
mountainous. The mountains and numerous hills of this suction make it 
very rough. 

The North C-entral States are bounded on the — 
east, by Conn., Pa., and W. Va.; 
Bouih, by W. Va., Ky., and Mo.; 
U'carf, by Mo,, Iowa, and Minn.; 
north, by L. Superior, Huron, and Erie, 
(or by Canada.) 

Italy:— (a) Capital Rome. 

(b) Government Constitutional Monarchy. 

(c) Chief river tho Po. 

(d) Largest (Mty Naples. 

(e) Volcanoes Vesuvius, Etna, StromboH. 

. (aj The Nile rises in Victoria Nyanza; its general direc^tiou is due north and 
it flows into the Mediterranean sea. It has no tributary for tlie last 1200 
miles of its course, 
(b) The Niger rises in tho Kong Mountains; its course is north-east and then 
south-east and south, flowing into the (tnlf of Guinea. 

Penmanship. 

By movenKMit, in writing, is meant a certain kind of motion of the arm or 
fingers, adapted to a certain kind of writing or to drill- work. 
I. Straight lines — those that do not change direction. 

C*M»Tefi Hues— those that do change direction ronstantly. 

Hair lines— those narrow or fine as a hair; made mostly by the upward 

stroke. 
iShaded lines— those heavy dark lines made by pressing on tho pen, during 
the downward stroke. 
1. The letters a, c, e, i, m, n, o, u, v, w, x, are one space in hight. 
[' The teacher may assist the pupil in obt*ii^|^ng a true idea of the form of a 
letter by making a large one on the slate or blackboard and calling atten- 
tion to the various peculiarities of form. 

By analysis of letters is meant the separating and naming of tho several 
parts constituting them. 
». C =. 2, M, -2, :j; or, right curve, left curve, right curve, loft curve. 
e=- 2, 3, 2; or, right turve, left curve, right curve. 

Arithmetic. 

(I.) 7s. 6d. - 7>^s. -- 7;^ times 22 cts. -■ 165 cents. Ans. 
(2.) L. C. M. of 2, 4 and 6 -- 12; hence, 12 acres. Ans. 

(3-) H ^* ^" ^^^^ " '^^ ^^' ''^^^•' 3° ^^- ''^^' ^^ *^^ °^ '^ *^* 
rds. 120 = 4 times 30; hence, 120 s(^. rds. is 4-6 of 180 

sq. rds. Ans., four-sixths. 



(H) 



(4.) ' 45 X .2 = 9.0; point off as many places in the product as 
there are in both multiplicand and multiplier. Or, tenths 
multiplied by units gives tenths. 90 tenths =_- 9 units. 9 
-f- .03 -^.300; add as many ciphers to the quotent as the 
number of decimal places in the divisor exceeds the num- 
ber of decimal places in the dividend. 

(5.) I m. =rr 100 cm. \ 100 X 10 X I = i»ooo,, hence 1,000 
I dm. =^ 10 cm. > cu. cm., each weighing I gram, 
I cm. = I cm. J hence, 1,000 grams. Ans. 

(6.) 3-4 : 5-12; or 3-4 - 5-12 ^ 9-5. 

(7.)(«)$ioo, par value, paying 7 cts. per $1, .sells for $132; |i20, 
par value, paying 6 cts. per $1, is bought for $132, for 132 
-f- i.io r: 120. He has gained stock to the amount of $20 
on every $100 invested, or 20 per cent. 
{d)\i the question required what per cent gain on income, we 
.should proceed as follows: 

Every too cents of the first stock produces 7 cts. income, 
or when invested in the second stock, 7 1-5 cts. income, a 
gain of 1-5 ct. on every 100 cts. invested, or 1-5 per cent. 
(f)If the question required the gain in the rate of interest, we 
would proceed as follows: 
(8.) 7-132 : 5 10-33 per cent. 6-1 10— 5 5-1 1 pr cent. 5 5-1 1 
—5 iO"33-^5-33 P^'' cent., gain. This solution is per- 
haps the one intended by the proposer. 

(9) 



AC.- 290; B D 1=^ 200; C D = 120; 
to find A B. Draw B E; then A E 
= 90 and B E = 120. 90 squared 
= 8100; 120 squared :^ 14400. 8100 
-f- 14400 --- 22500; square root of 
22500 =3 150. Ans. 

(10) Multiply the sum of the parallel sides by the perpendicular 
breadth, and take one half the product. (1504-180) X(I20 -h 2)= 
19800; 19800 H- 43560 r= 5-1 1; hence 5-1 1 acre. Ans. 




Physiology. 



The chief constituents of food are albuminoid, saccharine, and fatty mat- 
ters. 

A ligament is a tough, white, glistening cord, generally binding the end of 
one bone to that of another. 

There are three different kinds of joints: — 
1 Movable, those permitting much motion; as, 

(a) the ball-and-socket joint (hip, shoulder),— 

(b) the hinge-joint, (elbow, knee, Ac),— 

(c) the planiform joint, (bones of wrist),— 

(d) the ring or pivot joint (in the neck), — 
2. Mixed, those permitting but little motion; as, 

the joint between two vertebrae. 
?,. Immovable, those permitting no motion, as, 
the sutures, Ac. 

The effect of proper exercise upon the tissue of a muscle is to strengthen, 
harden, and enlarge it. 

The excretory orginsare the skin, the lungs, and the kidneys. 

Respiration aids in maintaining tho heat of the body by supplying oxygen 
to be consumed in the capillaries and tissues when it meets the carbon 
and hydrogen. 

.\lcohol effects chiefly tho nervous tissues, at first stimulating them; this 
lasts b\it a short time, and is followed by a feeling of depression. Its ha- 
bitual use impairs tho whole system. It is said to retard the waste of th« 

The chief function of tho red corpuscles of the blood is to carry oxygen to 

the ti«f*iu*6 to vivify them, and to develop heat. 
When a part of the'nervous system receives impressions and reflects them 

into movements by virtue of its own power, such reflecting is called reflex 

action. 

If tho foot of a sle(«piug person be lickleti, the leg will immediately be 

made to jerk away or kick", this movement is caused by the reflex action 

of tho spinal cord. 
The different kinds of ncrve-c«'ntres are the Ideational, Sinisationol, Centers 

of Reflex Action, and the Organic Centers. 

Beading. 

In primary reading, four objects -Me— 

(a) proper pronunciation; 

(b) proper infleetion; 

(c) proper emphasis; 

(d) natural tone of vflice. 

In advanced reading, four different object* are — 

(a) to note the authorship of tho selections; 

(b) to note their place in literature; 
(r) to note the author's style; 

(d) to note the differences in style. 
Also, 

(e) to note the figures of speech, 

(f) to analyxe the subject of discourse, as the author has treated it. 

After a pupil rea<l8 a paragraaph, call upon him or some other member of 
tho class to give as nearly as possible what is stated in that paragraph- 
After the usual reading, criticising, and questioning, then other work may 
bo done — such as naming the nouns in the lesHon, or the adjectives, Ac, — 
or the words of two syllables, or those of three syllables, Ac. Concert read- 
ing should be done, yet done but sparingly. 
Kmphasis is a stress of voice; inflection is a change of tone.. 
Krrors in emphasis should be corrected by the teacher, for it is presumed 
that he best known what should be the proper emphttsis, and the pupils of 
the cIhbs should uot become impressed with a wrong criticism. 
(a)\Vill you ride with nio to town to-morrow? 
(b)Will you ride with me to town to-morrow? 
(^c)Will you ride with tne to town to-morrow? 
(djWill you ride with mo to town to-morrow'i 
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jrartical I 



tUOM. 



Elementary Drawing- 

Tho pupils need clean slates and Ion <i: sharp i>ciicils, 
or tablets of unglazed paper ^Yith sharp lead pencils of 
medium hardness. Teachers who can have the classes 
provided with uniform drawing tablets containing the 
figures, and suitable paper, will succeed best. 

The entire class should be in readiness for the work- 
in drawing before any attempts are made to draw. It 
ought not to take long for the class to get ready. 

Tho first work to be done is to introduce the class to 
the elements of figures, both to make these elements on 
slate and paper, and to learn the names and descriptions 
of the various kinds of elements used. 

The teacher may locate a dot on the board, the chil- 
dren all do the same on slate or paper. This dot, small 
or light, is called a point. 



/ 




Another point is located near the first. 
These two i)oints are now connected by 
means of a very light mark. This mark 
wo call a lino. 

Straighi Unes 

If the line is drawn directly from one ]K)int to the 

other wo have the straight line. In drawing any 

straight line, first locate the points that mark its ends. 

place the pencil upon one point and draw to the other. 

keeping tho oyo upon the point toward which you are 

drawing. By much practice and encouragement in 

this simple exercise all the j)upils wnll find that they 

can draw lines that are quite straight. Xo rulers are to 

be used at this stage of i)rogress. Ijvi 

every thing be done with the free hand 

and eye. The teacher ma\' j)resent the 

curved line in contrast with the straight 

and pupils may draw a few curves, (hirves 

curved LineM a^o loss cjisy and may be left for later 

st«i<iy. 

By placing two points, one above the other, and con- 
necting them by drawing from the u])j)er 
to the lower, we get the vertical line. By 
placing a second point immediately to the 
right or left of a first j)oint, and drawing 
from the lefl toward the right wi* get the 
nuruontai Line horizontal line. Points connected in any 
other position will give obli<|ue lines. Pupils need to 
practice drawing lines in these various 
positions by the dictation of the teacher. 
Have them name lings on the board until all 
of them fully understand the use of the 
terras. Draw two vertical lines sirle by side. 
Oblique u nee these are parallel 
lilies — lines that are side by 
side, the same distance ajuirt 
throughout their length. Draw < 
horizontal, oblique and curved 
parallel lines. Practice the rarHiiei uloh 

pupils in dictation, in naming, and in drawing such 
until all of them know the use of terms and can do the 
work fairly as indicated by the teacher. 



Lines may now bo drawn that intersect 
each other and the pupils learn the angle. 
If the lines intersect so as to form a square 
corner the angle is a I'ight angle, and the 

lines are ])erpendicular to each other. It 

Angles the angle is sharp it is an acute angle. If 
it is a blunt angle it is obtuse. Teach these terms and 
practice the drawing of angles. 




Perpendicular Lines 



Acme or 
bharp Angle 



Obtuse or 
Bluot Angle 



Vertical Line 




Right Angle 

By combining observation, })ractice in drawing, 
I naming of elements, and oral descriptions ot the vari- 
ous lines and angles the les.sons become valuable be- 
cause of the exercise they give in the use of the eye 
I and hand, in the efforts to discriminate, and in the Ubn 
of language. What is given above may serve for sev- 
eral lessons with beginners. The following outline i> 
given for the teacher: 

Klkments of FnjiKKs. — Points, Lines. 
Form of Links. -^Straight. Curved. 
Position of Lines. — Vertical, Horizontal, Oblique, 
I U ELATION OF Links. — 
Parallel. 
Intersecting, forming angles. 

Perpendicular, forming right angles. 
Oblique, forming acute angles, obtuse angles. 

The Idea Voyage. 

I The child is a creator. AVhat he sees and learns be- 
comes the luel that feeds the fire of his mind that is 

; kei)t aglow by the imagination. What he sees, lie 
changes. His stick -horse prances, his imaginary com- 
panion talks to him, his pets share his joys and griet> 
In this creative stage of dcvelo])ment the child leariih 

, much from story. He is interested in the fanciful. 
He gains lessons from indirect methods of instruction. 
At this stage the child will follow with intense intereM 

f and much ])rotit through ideal voyages. He may be 
caused to form images of mountains and valleys. Ho 
may picture strange birds and plants. He may vi.sit 
the regions of the orange and fig, or the land of snow 
hut and sleds. He may sail on the broad sea, or linger 
on the banks of great lakes. The teacher may by ideal 
voyages lead him into much useful knowledge of tlio 

I geograi)hy of the world, may give him a ta«ie for study 
and reading, and develo]) his mental ])ower in a most 
excellent fashion. It is said that we need to be tauglil 
to sre. This seeing need not all be done with the out 
ward organ of sense, but much of it needs to be doiK' 
by the exercise of the creative faculty — the imagii>atioii. 
Take the children with you in an ideal jonniev 
South. We leave the school house this cohl winter 
morning. The ground is white with snow, the streams 
are frozen, the trees bare, the birds gone. We pass 
over the southern part of Indiana; see its hills, the 
bluffs of the Ohio River, and the caves. See the Ohio 

1 with its steamers. What do those stoamers carr}? 
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800 the immense coal barges. From where does the 
C!oal come? Where is it going? Pass across the river 
on the ierry boat, or over the long bridge at Louisville. 
Climb the hills and mountains of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. OroKS the Tennessee and (/umberland Rivers. 
How have the forests changed? Are the trees bare? 
What are the ])eople doing? What do the farmers cul- 
tivate in southern Tennessee and northern (Georgia and 
Alabama? Pass on to tlie (tuH coast. How does tlie 
climate differ from ours? Are the da3's longer or 
shorter than ours? Is the sun higher or lower in the 
Southern sky at noon(iay? Visit Mobile. See the 
shipping in the harbor. From what countries do these 
vessels come? With what are they being loaded? 
See the orange groves u])on the shore. Take passage 
upon a steamer. Cross the Gult to Mexico. What 
language do the Mexicans speak? What business do 
tliey follow? ('limb the high mountains. Describe 
the aspect of the high plateaus of the central region. 
Describe the southern slope of the mountains. Seethe 
active volcanoes at night. I^ook out across the vast 
Pacific. See the distant sails. 

At another time visit the iiocky Mountains and the 
Pacific coast at California. At another time pass east 
over the Alleghany Mountains to the Atlantic coast at 
New York or Washington. Visit the pine forests of 
the North, the great lakes, Niagara and the Thousand 
Islands. Make these journeys as real as possible. Ob- 
serve the peo])le, what they are doing, the kinds of 
fruits, the farm ])roducts. the commerce, and all the 
other features that give interest to the description of 
any country. 



Pedagogics* 



What Shall They Read ? 



.I.\MK»! HA 1,1) VV IX. 



Suppose, now, that you have resolved in good earnest to hegin 
ihe collection of a library for yourself. What is your motive? Is 
it merely that you may have an array of gilt-hacked books on 
your shelves to which you can proudly refer as "My library?" Is it 
for the purpose of remotely impressing some school-board or su- 
perintendent with an exalted idea of your scholarly habits ? Is it 
the desire merely to accumulate a number of books, with the not 
uncommon notion that the greater the number the more valuable 
the collection? Then, save your money, and apply to your friends 
the book-agents, for a few more Spelling Book.s, Arithmetics, and 
new French Methods — **for examination, with a view to adoption 
if approved." 

But I am glad to believe that you have more correct ideas of 
what constitutes a libr«iry, and that, in making your collection of 
books, you are influenced by the worthiest of motives. You wish 
to provide an ever convenient means of asssistance to you in your 
chosen profession. Vou desire, through the study and compan- 
ionship of your books, to become that well equipped man of 
knowledge whom Lord Bacon aptly styles * 'a full man." Your 
library is to be to you at once a teacher, a friend, a well of knowli 
edge, and a fountain of pure enjoyment. A serious question pre- 
sents itself at the very outset : ^"What books shall 1 buy?" You 
are beset on the one hand by an embarrassment of riches — so many 
good i)Ooks from which to choose, — ^and. on the other, by a greater 
embarrassment of p )verty ; for your scant teacher's salary will en- 



able you to buy only a very, very few of the great legion of really 
valuable works in the English language. Under such circum- 
stances ihe choice of books becomes one of grave importance. You 
will not buy every book brought to your door by the honey- 
mouthed canvasser; you will be little influenced by his persuasive 
assertion that the work which he "represents" is the "m plus ultra 
of book-making, the summum bonum of literary excellence, the one 
book which is a library in itself, so complete that you will never 
want another." You need not be told that, there are a few sub- 
scription books of incomparable excellence, yet the majority of 
works hawked about by canvassers are cheaply gotten-up, machine- 
made affairs, designed to catch the pennies of those who know 
nothing about books, and who never buy one without solicitation. 
If your library fund is a limited one, 'you cannot afford to buy a 
poor book; and what is still more, you cannot afford to buy even a 
«jood book unless it is one to be of direct value to you in your par 
ticular line of thought and investigation. 

What did you say? Do I understand you to mean that you 
have no "particular line'* of the kind to which I have referred? 
Then, as you value your standing as a scholar and a teacher, set 
about it, at once, and find such a "line." You cannot hope to 
spread yourself over the whole circle of human knowledge and at- 
tainments. To have a smattering of many thiugs, and a thorough 
insight into nothing, is of but little value to any one. (And yet, 
that is what our children get at school,^and the tendency in some 
quarters is to increase The smattering, or rather to make it "cover 
more ground"). Choose a specialty. Find out, if you can, what 
is yonvfortf. T know that you have a talent for teaching, but is 
that your only gift? To have no aspirations beyond and above 
the routine of instrucrion and discipline which you pursued to-day 
and yesterday and last week and last year, is merely the wrapping 
of your one talent in a napkin and laying it away in the earth. 

That is the way in which so many of our profession wear ruts for 
themselves. Make your talent draw interest. Are you enthusias- 
tically in love with Nature, and thoroughly interested in the solu- 
tion of her problems ? Then your *-line" is natural science, and 
your library should be composed of the very best and most helpful 
books on scientific subjects. Or perhaps history^and the science of 
government claim your uppermost thoughts ; or your chief inter- 
est may be centered upon some special department of literature, 
as poetry, the drama, fiction. Then, choose your books accord- 
ingly. Numerous are the ''particular lines of thought and inves- 
tigation" which claim the attention of earnest and successful 
thinkers. The particular bent af your own mind fits you for the 
pursuit of one of these. Find it and stick t(^it ; it may lead you 
into higher paths than you dream. 

There is one consolation for the man whose means will not per- 
mit him to buy a large library; a few books, well-read, are of far 
greater value than many gathered hap-hazard and perused care- 
lessly. You have heard the proverb, **Beware of the man of one 
book;" it has a meaning which is applicable to the thought 
which I wish ^o coavey. If you are able to buy but one book 
for your library, buy it— but know what you buy, why you buy it, 
and how best to utilize your purchase. If you are able^t'to buy 
many books, let the same rule guide you with reference to every 
one. You should know how to select your own books, and to se- 
lect them wisely. To do this, a general knowledge of English liter- 
ature, supplemented by a study of current literature through the 
aid of "reviews" and notices of new books, is positively necessary. 
Your library, whatever may be your specialty, should not have a 
single poorhook in it — not even to help fill up your gaping shelves. 

P. S. A friend reminds me that I set out, in my first paper, to 
write a few short chapters on the books and reading of children — 
particularly of the older children in our public schools. I have not 
forgotten my intention, nor do I think that I am deviating from 
my plan. For the teacher to be able to direct the reading of his 
pupils, he, himself, must first be a reader. You ask your pupils 
what books they have read; and you advise them to read this book 
and to shun that. But you would be ash^imed to tell them what 
you rend. Lotus in our solicitude for our pupils, not forget our- 
selves. 
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"Proceed from the Known to the Unknown." 



W. H. Payke, University of Michigan. 

I have selected for exaraiDation one of the most 
plausible of the so called 'Pestalozzian Principles." 
Many teachers have accepted this as a simple axiom. 
Such will think it absurd to attempt a critical exami- 
nation of it. If this were an axiom, it would certainly 
be absurd to discuss itff truth ; and so I will begin by 
asserting that this well worn "principle" is a bit of 
educational cant that passes current to save the labor 
of thinking. Axioms that are not axiomatic arrest 
thought. They foster the delusion that a method has 
received its final justification when it has been shown 
to be consistent with one of these assumed principles. 
The mischief lies in the fact that these maxims are, 
partly true and partly false. In some cases they lead 
us to the truth, and in others they betray us into error. 

This maxim is often employed to justify the con- 
structive or synthetic method of teaching geography 
according to which the pupil proceeds from school- 
yard to township, from townsj^ip to county, from 
county to state, from state to nation, from nation to 
continent, from continent to hemisphere, and finally to 
the globe. But if an undoubted psychological law can be 
trusted this specious method is false, is absolutely with- 
out scientific justification. My faith in a psychological 
law is much stronger than my faith in this educational 
axiom. Therefore I suspect that we have to do with 
an axiom that is not wholly axiomatic. From my 
point of view, then, this examination is not absurd. 

The " genesis of knowledge in the race " has been a 
favorite starting point with the educational philoso.- 
phers who maVe a liberal use of this axiom. Xow it 
must be apparent that wuth the race, the genesis of 
knowledge must have been from the unknown to the 
known ; for each individual of the race had nothing in 
the line of knowledge to begin with, and so must have 
proceeded from* the unknown to the known. This 
primal experience is typical of the experiences that fol- 
low in the life of the child ; for a considerable time 
passes before the old is implicated in the new to a de_ 
gree sufficient to fall within the compass of this rule. 
The child is ever encountering new sensations j but 
as these are simple, he derives no help from pre- 
vious sensations. In his knowledge of objects, the gen- 
eral process is still the same. Each new object is a 
new unknown. It may be composed of parts that 
are really contained in objects previously known ; but 
as first impressions are always confused, these parts 
are as yet not discriminated, and so cannot be used to 
analyze the new unknown. 

Again, in this course of unconscious tuition, the 
learning of elements or parts is always subsequent to 
the learning of aggregates or wholes. Definitude, as 
Hamilton has observed, is not the first, but the last 
term of our cognitions. It is only in a mature period 
of culture that the knowledge of elements is sufficient 
to permit a prompt resolution of the new into the old. 
Childhood is well over before the resolution of the con- 
fused into the definite is well begun. One half o. 



thinking is mental disintegration, — ^the reaction ot the 
mind in the way of analysis upon complex presenta- 
tions ; so that, if before the presentation is made, ita 
elements are already in the mind, the tenHion of 
thought is low. To think vigorously, there must be 
some resistance ; but resistance becomes less as analy- 
sis becomes easier ; and analysis grows easy in propor- 
tion as elements admit ot quick discernment. 

If, then, the dogma "proceed from the known to the I 
unknown " means that the pupil should master the •!«- \ 
ments of a complex notion before the notion itself has | 
been presented, it is unsound from two points of view : j 

1. It is in direct conflict with a normal law of meDtal 
growth — a law that is stated by Hamilton As follows: 
'* The first procedure of the mind in the elaboration of 
its knowledge is always analytical. It descends from 
the whole to its parts, from the vague to the definite." 

2. In consequence of a violation of this law, thii* 
dogma, interpreted as above, absolves from the neces- 
sity of thinking. Indeed, when I think on the possible 
consequences of such a doctrine, I feel glad that this 
dogma can neither be interpreted nor applied. How 
happily hopeless the case is. we may judge from Mr. 
Bain's fruitless struggle with this "favorite maxim ol 
the teaching art." (Education as a Science, p 128). 

[To be concluded next week.] 
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Something abont Oerman UniversitieB. 

CHAS. HARRIS, VINCENNES, IND. 

The German University^is a professional school. Although the field 
of its instruction is a vast one, it does not pretend to give what 
is known as a * 'general training." Its students g«t"o it to study law, 
theology, medicine or philosophy, or in short those things which 
are intended to prepare for professional life; for it may be said that, in 
general, no profession in Germany is open to a man until he has 
passed the state examination which follows upon the close of his 
university course. The typical American college, theiefore, corre- 
sponds more nearly to those German schools which prepare, their 
pupils for the university. These schools arc two, the Gymnasium 
and, under restrictions^ the Realschule. The former is the great 
feeder of the university. Its curriculum ranks about with that of 
the average American college, with the difference that vastly more 
attention is given to Latin and Greek and less to some other 
studies. It may be safely stated that its course is at least, equal, 
jn quantity and quality, to that which the best of our colleges pre- 
scribe for admission to the senior class. The Realschule is more 
particularly designed for those who do not 'desire to entire a pro. 
fession. It therefore teaches much more of the modern languages 
and sciences than does the Gymnasium and has less to do with 
those things which so especially characterize the other school, lu 
pupils are however, admitted to the university under certain limita- 
tions. Whenever the (German student is provided with testimo- 
ninls that he has completed the prescribed course of preparatory 
study, he is permitted to enter the university without examination. 
His age then varies from eighteen to twenty. He is therefore 
younger than the most of our college graduates, but is little, if at 
all, inferior to them in the quantity and solidity of his acquire- 
ments. Students from American and other countries seldom have 
difficulty in entering any German university. They are invariably 
admitted upon presentation of their diplomas, and sometimes with 
out so much preparation as is shown by the possession of that do- 
cument. 
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Each university has four faculties of theology, law, medicine 
and philosophy; that is to say, there ave four departments, each 
with its own faculty, and the union of the four is the university. 
At the head of the whole is the rector who is chosen annually an 
in rotation from one of the faculties. The real, executive body is 
the senate which is made up of a certain number of professors, 
with the rector as president. The departments of law, theology 
and medicine are self explanatory. All subjects, not included in 
these three faculties but which are taught at the university, belong 
to the philosophical faculty. One must not, therefore, be misled 
by the word philosohpical. In order to show more clearly what 
the philosophical faculty is and at the same time to prove to what 
extent these German institutions deserve the title of university, I 
give the sections into which this faculty is divided and mention 
some of the more prominent subjects taught in each section. My 
reference are all taken from the list of lectures read a Leii)/ig 
during the summer semester of this year. There are seven sec* 
tions, each taking its name from one or more of the subjects taught 
in it. In section A is taught philosophy, including as would be 
expected psychology, logic, metaphysics and kindred subjects: 
Section B treats of ancient classical oriental and modern philology 
Section C is entitled history but also has to do with geography; 
Section D treats of the fine arts, including music. Instruction in 
this section is of course, entirely theoretical. Section E includes 
political economy, science of grovernment an<l, strange to relate, 
agriculture. Section F has to do with mathematics and as- 
tronomy. Finally, Section G treats of the natural sciences. It 
can therefore be seen at glance that, in one or other of the four 
faculties, it is possible to hear lectures upon almost any subject 
Nor is this vast amount of instruction given by but few teachers. 
Last winter the University of Leipzig had 174 professors and teach' 
ers, and did not stand first on the list. 

As a rule instruction is given wholly by means of lectures. The 
professor does not have to concern himself with his students* prog- 
ress. His whole responsibility begins and ends with the subject 
matter of his discourse. If he does more, it is of his own inclina- 
tion. Most of the students take notes, for they are presumed to 
make themselves familiar with the contents of the lecture by means 
of private study. Occasionally a professor dictates his lecture 
sentence by sentence. Any system of instruction by lectures nec- 
essarily obliges the student to acquire everything by private study, 
and the advantages to be gained from the lectures therefore depend 
entirely upon circumstancei^. If the professor is uninteresting, it 
is perhaps better to remain in one's room and read some good book 
which covers the ground of the lecture. On the other hand, if the 
lecturer enlivens one and has the happy faculty of seeing the 
salient points and presenting them clearly, it is, of course, far 
belter to listen to him. Many of the professors have private 
classes which meet one or more times a week. In these classes 
instruction is rarely by lecture, but the work done in them is not 
officially taken into consideration when the student comes to exam- 
ination. One result of the German system is that the professor 
may scarcely know one of the young men who sit before him. He 
enters the room at the appointed time, opens his lecture almost 
invariably with " gentlemen " and, without further preface, com- 
mences where he left off the day before. When the bell taps at the 
end of the hour, he closes his lecture at the first convenient para- 
graph and leaves the room. Many of his hearers never come into 
closer contact with him. To the student who works without 
urging and who is mature enough to master the subjects as they 
are presented to him by the lecturer, the German system is very 
advantageous. For the indifferent and the idle, who make up the 
larger number of students, it does absolutely nothing. 

I have several times used the word course, but it is not to be 
understood in the sense which it has with reference to our colleges. 
The theory of the German university is that each student is 
entitled to select his own studies and that there is no such thing 
as a prescribed course. In practice this theory suffers some modi- 
fication. There are certain traditional and well defined lines of 
study which every student of law, medicine or theology follows 
and which may, therefore, be said to form a course. Each student 



is free to take additional lectures and many do so. In the philo- 
sophical faculty, however, the theory of perfect freedom is strictly 
carried into practice. While each student is required to pay for at 
least one lecture in order to retain a nominal connection with the 
university he is not compelled to attend a single terhi. Many avail 
themselves of this privilege and *'cut" lectures with a presistency 
worthy of a better cause. Every one is absolutely free in the 
choice of his studies. There is no succession •f examinations and 
no marking. The German system assumes that university students 
are men, and therefore capable of deciding what is best fol: them 
to do. 

A word about graduation. There are no intermediate examina- 
tions, because it is taken for granted that the student's knowledge 
will be well tested when he comes to the state examination or wish- 
es to get a degree. It may be said, tn passsing, that the state ex 
amination does not directly concern the university. The professors 
may or may not be the examiners. The examination, howevef, is 
a test which the state gives of all who wish to enter a profession. 
The number (»f years of attendance required before one can be grad- 
uated or pass the state examination, which usually takes place about 
the same time, varies with the faculty. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. Those who study law or medicine come to the university 
with no knowledge of the subjects, while students of the other fac- 
ulties have already gone over what may be considered the rudi- 
ments of their studies before they left the gymnasium. The theo- 
logical faculty usually gives its degree only to those who are al- 
ready in active life, and then only honories causa. Its students 
are however required to attend at least three years before being 
allowed to pass the state examination. For the degree of M. D. or 
L.I^. D. five years arc required. All sections of the philosophical 
faculty give the same degree. Ph. D. The meaning of the degree 
therefore varies with the section in which one takes it. It is award- 
ed only after three years attendance. The student is entitled to 
attempt the examination after he has spent the required number of 
years at one or more German or foreign universities. I may re- 
mark parenthetically that the diplomas of all but a few of our col- 
leges and universities are only considered equal to the Gymnasial cer- 
tificate and count for nothing when it comes to getting a degree. 
The process is much the same whether one be a candidate for the 
degree of Ph. D, M. D. or L.L. D., and consists substantially in 
the presentation of one or more acceptable dissertions and the pass- 
ing of an oral examination . To guard against a possible misunder- 
standing, I would say that students are not graduated unless they 
desire it, and many do, in fact, pass the State examination and 
leave the University without taking a degree. Being best acquaint- 
ed with the requirements of the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, I describe them more fully. After the candidate 
has completed his three years' attendance and has made known his 
desire to be examined, he is required to present in writing a disser- 
lion on some subject of his own choosing. The section of the fac- 
ultv to which the subject of the dissertion belongs decides wheth- 
er the candidate has presented an acceptable thesis. If he passes 
this first ordeal safely, he is then entitled to an examination in three 
branches which he himself chooses with certain limitations. The 
study from which his dissertation was taken invariably makes one 
of the three. He may therefore be examined in Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics and Botany, in Hebrew, English and History, or in almost 
any other three subjects taught by the philosophical faculty. The 
examination, which is private and oral, is conducted by the three 
regular professors of the subjects in which the candidate is to beex- 
nmined. If the examination is successfully passed, the candidate 
is required to print and present a certain number of copies of his 
dissertation and is then given his degree and diploma. 

It will doubtless not be inappropriate, in an article for the Edu- 
cational Weekly, to add a word or two about the preparation 
of teachers. In Germany every professor, every superintendent of 
town or city schools, and every teacher corresponding to those who 
teach in our high schools is required to pass a State examination 
fully as difficult as the one which I have described and having di- 
rect reference to the things which he purposes teaching. At a later 
])eriod he is compelled to pass a second examination. If he passes 
both successfully there are no subsequent examinations. Teaching 
is regarded as a profession, and when one has fully entered it one 
is usually in it lor life. The amount of preparation is so great and 
the examinations so difficult that there is little temptation for one 
to become a teacher in order to earn money enough to. become 
something else. This one fact is in itself sufficient to explain the 
high character of German teachiug. 
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FROM THE KNOWN TO THE UNKNOWN. 

Some of our readers who have been accu.stomed to 
stand with both feet on this unquestioned educational 
maxim, will be 'interested in following Piof Payne 
in hi? application of the professional scalpel to this 
"piece of educational cant." The vigor with which 
the disectlon is pressed is refreshing. 



Address all Communications intended for the Weekly, 
and make money orders payable to, J. M. Olcott k Co., 
not to the individual editors. This is important, and will 
avoid much confusion. 

MANUAl LABOR TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

It is pleasing to learn that the subject of Manual 
Labor in Public Schools is to receive discussion at the 
forthcoming State A.ssociation. President Charles O. 
Thompson's paper upon this subject is anticipated 
with interest. The discussions that are to follow by 
Pfof. Grant, Prof. Goss, and President Smart increase 
this interest, as it is understood that there is quite a 
diversity of opinion represented by them. Several 
city superintendents in the state are di.sposed to give 
the matter a trial soon. 

THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The complete programme for the State Association 
was printed in the last issue of the Weekly. Superin- 
tendent Study has also sent out a large number of 
programmes by mail. It is hoped that the principal 
teachers throughout the state will arrange to attend 
the meeting. Urge others to attend also. Remem- 
ber the time — Dec. 26, 27 and 28. Railroad rates 
are reduced on all roads entering this city to two 
cents per mile. Persons wishing to attend should 
address the railroad secretary, Gro. F. Bass, school 
No. 3, this city, for certificates immediately. 



COUNTY DELEGATIONS. 

Several county superintendents are actively en- 
gaged in forming large delegations from their coun- 
ties to attend the state association to be held in this 
city during the holidays. We hope many counties 
will be largely represented. Now is the time to ar- 
range for coming. See the full particulars published 
in the last week's issue. Send for railroad certificates 
early. 

THE DRAWING LESSON. 

We have been prevented from presenting the prac- 
tical lessons in elementary drawing for several weeks, 
because we were unprovided with the necessary cuts 
for illustrations. We are now supplied and we shall 
proceed to produce the articles. We are urged by 
many of the teachers to make these lessons as elemen 
tary as po.ssible, in order that they may use them- 
with their beginning classes. P'orthis rea.son we shall 
spend several lessons upon the simplest elements of 
the subject. Let no teacher fail to try to give these 
simple lessons. The children will be pleased and 
profited by the exercise. The teacher will be greatly 
benefited too by the efforts he makes in directing the 
pupils. The work may be done without the teacher's 
drawing any upon the blackboard. It will be far better 
however, if the teacher will work with the pupils, and 
draw upon the board, or the pupils are required to 
draw on slate or paper. Many teachers who have 
never taken any lessons in drawing succeed well in 
teaching it to pupils. 

THE OPEN GRATE AND EVAPORATING PAN. 

We observe that in the new school buildings of this 
and some other large cities each room is provided 
wath an open grate fire. This open fire is not so 
much for heating as for ventilating purposes. Build- 
ings that arc heated by furnaces and steam coils are 
usually but poorly ventilated. No better plan can 
be devised than that of the cheerful open grate fire, 
which, while it adds pleasure in other ways, insures 
a certain current from the room. Where large num- 
bers of children are packed into a room the constant 
removal of foul air is a problem of the first import- 

, ance and of the greatest difificulty for practical solu- 
tion. Wood and coal are abundant and easily sup- 
plied. Let a portion of them be used in the open fire. 

i Another element of distress in the stove-heated 
and furnace-heated room is the fact that the air is too 
dry. Proper moisture is almost as essential to com- 
fort as sufficient heat. Air that is too dry parches 
the mucous membrane of the air passages, thickens 
the blood, and produces cough and headache. With 
every furnace there should be proper evaporators, and 
such apparatus should be effectively used. Do not 
roast and parch the boys and girls. Pans and water 
are abundant, and a very little common sense proper- 
ly used will devise the ways and means of using 
them. 
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HATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 

The National Association is arranging for a nation- 
al educational exhibit at the forth commg meeting of 
the Association at Madison, Wisconsin, in July next 
President James Stuart, of Purdue UnivxTsity, has 
been selected as general director of the exhibition. 
He has accepted the appointment and will s^on an- 
nounce his associate superintendents of departments. 
The appointment of President Smart is an honor to 
himself, but is a far greater matter of congratulation 
in the assurance that is thus given that the enter- 
prise will be a success. His management of the In- 
diana exhibit at the centennial is still fresh in our 
memories as a work of great credit. He is just the 
man to put into the enterprise the necessary enthusi- 
asm and practical good sense that arc so neces-^ary to 
the success of the movement. We trust that our 
State will be very prompt in sustaining him in his cf 
forts. The time is very short fiM- organizing the 
scheme and for getting the necessary representative 
work done by the schools. 

WHY NOT! 

Why not organize at once among the teachers of 
Indiana a Tkachkks' REAOixn Cikclk for the system- 
atic and efficient study of literature ? There iscvery ad- 
vantage to be derived from organized and concerted 
action. A committee may be appointed to outline a 
course of study, and authorized to prepare questions 
and hold examinations at stated times. Rsjoecially 
does some such scheme as here indicated commend 
itself in the interests of the study of American litera- 
ture. Our teachers are cjuitc thoroughly aroused to 
this line of study, and since it is made one of the 
subjects for examination for state license, might not 
creditable work in the club be made to apply upon 
the records for State license ? What have the teach- 
ers throughout the state to say about the formation of 
a state reading circle? Let us work together. 
Well directed efforts, with definite courses of study, 
and tests of thoroughness are the best plans for ac- 
complishing something worthy of the teachers and 
the subjects they study. The meeting of the State 
Association will afford an admirable occasion for the 
discussion and pe^-fection of details. Come with 
your minds made up. 

TEACHING TEMPERANCE. 

In many parts of our country there is at this time 
an earnest effort being made to introduce such in- 
struction into the various grades of the common 
schools as shall enlighten the pupils upon the nature 
of alcohol, and its effects upon the body and mind. 
This is particularly true in Vermont, Connecticut a,nd 
Michigan, which states in their last legislatures pass- 
ed laNvs requiring that Physiology and Hygiene shall 
be taught in all grades, including specially the effects 
of stimulants and narcotics on the human system. In 
Michigan after the first of next January no teachers 
will be licensed who cannot pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination upon the nature and effects of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Just how this instruction may best be given is 
as yet a question not fully settled. The greatest sig- 
nificance attaching to the movement is found in the 
fact that these great states have become so aroused to 
the evils resulting from the general use of alcohol and 



' other narcotics that they should take legal measures 
j to educate the rising generations so that they may 
not suffer ignorantly from the use of such articles. 
The problem of the management of intemperance 
j herein becomes a question of education. 
I Thfs is beginning in the right way. The schools 
I are designed to prepare the children for life. There 
I are no greater evils to be avoided than those resulting 
I from the use of alcohol, tobacco and such sub- 
stances. The children need to be so taught that they 
I may not be lead astray by mistaken notions regarding 
these injurious articles. Safety is to be found only 
j in enlightenment. The educated do not so often suf- 
fer from these evils as do the ignorant. The schools 
j do not do their duty if they do not warn the boys 
against the use of alcohol and tobacco, and so in- 
I struct them that they shall be inclined to avoid rath- 
er than use them. 

; WHO GOVERNS BEST? 

! Margaret l'\iller held that for herself the true end 
of life was self culture. In her intercourse with oth- 
I ers she made it a principle to find out wl'iat was best 
in the nature of ih : one whom she would influence, and 
having found it she would bring it foremost in the 
mind of the person, fix his attention upon it, and 
cause him to re\crence and cultivate it. As an evi 
dencc of her achievements in this manner of dealing 
, with her friends, we are told by Mr, Kmerson, Mr. 
I Channing, and James Freeman Clark, that to the in- 
I fluer.ce of Margaret Fuller more than to any one else 
' do they owe the inspiration of their lives. Mr. Em- 
' erson says that he cilways came from an interview 
j with her having stronger ambition, greater zeal, re- 
I newed reverence, and an unfailing determination to 
exercise his best gifts to the utmost. It would seem 
I that in this method" of influence we as teachers may 
j learn a most wholesome lesson in the proper govern- 
I ment of those under our charge. There is no boy 
j but has his best trait. Somewhere there is an ave- 
j nue to his affections, an open door to his moral na- 
' ture. There is no boy but has something good 
I about him. No one has yet found the totally de- 
I praved. There are two lines of approach in the 
^'taking of the fort." We may combat the lad at 
'■ every advance of misbehavior, fight him on his owm 
I ground, and in his own way, or we may take him at 
j his best and gradually lead him away from his insub- 
ordinate attitude to that of en husiastic co-operation 
j with us in the rightful management of the school. 
The former plan emphasizes him as disobedient, 
leads to harsh words, and usually does little toward 
causing him to grow into a self-controlling person. 
He may obey but he does so not from the best mo- 
tive. The latter plan steals away his evil, develops 
his self-respect, emphasizes his small stock of good- 
ness, and cultivates his self control. There is not a 
boy in all the world but who really prefers to have 
you speak well of him than evil of him. There is 
not a bad boy but is made better by every kind 
word, honestly spoken to him, of his good deeds. If 
we would develop the unruly, uncouth, and wilful, 
into the obedient and the cultured we must learn to 
exercise the humanity of the being, rather than to 
exasperate the spirit by scolding, threatening, and 
beating. He who would manage and educate a boy 
must be on the same side with him. While the tw 

o 
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are at * 'swords points'* there can be but little growth 
of those virtues which require the sunshine of friend- 
ship, encouragement, approbation, and honest appre- 
ciation. If we would spend more time in finding the 
good in our boys, treasure more fully what they can 
do that is true and worthy, and let them know that 
we cherish their goodness, we would find more fruit- 
fulness attending our efforts. Where violence fails, 
kindness and sincerity may gain a signal conquest. 



facte, fifiurc^ and ||eraonafe. 



Asbury is flourishing in a degree never be- 
fore realized. 

W. H. Sims is happy in his new home at Browns- 
town and has his school in good shape. 

E. PI White writes to us that he is now pleasantly lo- 
cated at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. A.Bryan, Vincennes, Ind.. wants a first class pri- 
mary teacher. A first class salary will be paid. 

Cbas. R. McBride is showing commendable enter- 
prise in his supervision of the schools of Floyd county. 

D. M. Geeting, former county superintendent of Da- 
viess county is doing good service as principal of 
a ward schooMn New Albany. 

The General Assembly of Washington Territory has, 
by, a vote of three to one, stricken the word *'male" 
from the Territorial laws. 

New Jersey makes it a penal offense to sell ciga- 
rettes to boys. It is high time that every state should 
make it an equal crime to sell tobacco to minors. 

County Superintendent, W. E. Netherton, of Pulaski, 
is conducting educational columns in both the Repuh- 
Ucan and the Journal. The columns are welj filled. 

An intelligent class of young men attend H. B. Bry- 
ant's Chicago Business College Many of them are 
graduates of literary colleges and high schools. Well 
educated business men are in demand. 

The University of Mississippi, at Oxford, opens this 
year with flattering prospects. Last year it was open- 
ed to girls, but only a few entered. This year brings 
a greatly increased number. Thus co-education ad- 
vances southward. 

Our friend J. T. Smith is not in school Work this 
year. His j^ear's vacation is renewing hi.s personal 
vigor in an effective manner. He promises another 
article for the weekly soon. The articles he has here- 
tofore contributed have been very widely copied. 

One hundred and twenty -five thousand members of 
the W. C. T. U. have resolved to demand the ballot of 
the present Congress. Heretofore the W. (/. T. U. have 
held aloof from the demand for hu ft rage for women. 
They are beginning to realize that what promises to 
be their strongest ally in suppressing the vice of in- 
temperance, is the recognition of woman's voice in the 
enactment and enforcement of laws. 



Purdne Notes. 

Arrangements have been made with the state official 
by which $20,000 has been secured for Purdue. This 
loan relieves the university from all financial embar- 
rassments. 

The literary societies have arranged a course of lec- 
tures to be given hy eminent speakers. Pres. Smart 
opened the course, by a lecture on '^Michael Angelo," 
delivered in the Irving Hall the 23d of November. 

A course of Sabbath lectures, to be delivered in 
the college chapel, has also been arranged. 

The Purdue Scientific Association holds monthly 
meetings in which the students and members of the 
Faculty participate. The following programme was 
given Nov. 19: ''Practical Entomology," W. H. Ka- 
gan. Mr. Jiagan's paper contained the results of his 
long and practical experience as a horticulturist. 
The necessity of a state entomologist was emph'asized 
by Prof Barnes. O. F. Dragoo, of the Sophomore 
class, read a paper on the "Fresh Water Hydra," 
which showed thorough and intellectual class work. 
Lieut. A. W. vStahl, V. S. N. contributed a paper on the 
'-Bombardment of Alexandria." Lieut Stahl spoke 
from personal experience, and gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the bombardment, naval armament, incidenta 
etc. 

The present class in the calculus is composed of la- 
dies, the senior gentlemen having declined to pursue 
this difficult study. The success of this class furnishes 
additional proof of the ability of ladies to compete with 
their brothers in the class room, and should command 
the consideration of Wabash and kindred conservatives. 

The mechanical museum bids fair to be a complete 
success. A Blakely pump valued at SI 00. has been 
contributed, and similar contributions promised. The 
purpose is to exhibit the productions of class work in 
this department, and to secure a collection of improved 
machinery, to serve as models, illustrations etc., for 
the mechanical engineering dep't. All contribu- 
tions will be tested and report made to contributors, 
by the professors and students of these departments. 

The C'hemical Labratory is progressing rapidl}' and 
satisfactorily under the charge of Prof. Warder, — not 
alone in the routine work ordinarily done by the class- 
es, but also in original investigation and experiment. 
Prof W. believes that students should think as well 
as work, and that the results, of both thought and 
work should be expressed in a clear and forcible utan- 
ner. 

The Purdue University signal service station, under \ 
the charge of Mr. W. H. Ragan, receives weather re- 
ports from about forty observers in different parts ot j 
the state. From these a careful summary is made, sys- 
tematized, tabulated and then printed and sent 
throughout the state monthly. The thoroughly prac- 
tical manner in which this is done reflects credit on 
the new officer. li. W. Moss. 



The new building at Wabash College is being plaster- 
ed and painted and will soon be ready for use. It is 
one of the best of its kind in the country. 
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The statue of Gov. O. P. Morton has arrived at this 
city. It is now being erected in the center of Circle 
Park. The pedestal is now in place. The statue will 
be unveiled soon. Col. R. W. Thompson will make 
the address. 

J. L. Campbell, of Wabash College, at Crawfords- 
ville, has made a report showing the elevation above 
the level of the sea of one place in each county 
in this State except Benton. The highest point rcport- 
edis Winchester, in Randolph County, which is placed 
at 1,101 feet; and the lowest is Leavenworth, in Craw- 
ford County, at low water mark on the Ohio River, 
303 feet. 

Articles from President Moss, E. E. White, W. H 
Payne, James Baldwin and others are now on hand for 
.publication in the next few numbers of the Weekly. 
We have more choice articles for the remaining De- 
cember numbers than we have had at any time before. 

This week large numbers of choice articles have 
been unavoidably crowded out. 

A subscriber wishes to know if there is any motion 
to a person standing at the pole of the earth. We sup- 
pose that such a person would turn around once in 
twenty-four hours, as he would stand upon the earth 
which turns once in that time. The imaginary axis of 
the earth is a line. This line having no dimension oth- 
er than length does not turn. 

At the International Fisheries Exposition held at 
London during the past five months, the American 
fishing interests were fully represented, both from sci- 
entific and industrial stand-points. There were only 
three gold medals awarded to Americans for scientific 
work, and they were given to Prof. G. Brown Goode, 
Curator of the National Museum, Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz, curator of the ^^A|!;assiz Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, and David S. Jordan, Professor of Natural 
Science in Indiana University. 



Ensh County. 
The schools are in full blast, manned by a better class 
of teachers than ever before. Hitherto the citizens of 
Rush county have been too much engaged in clearing 
up, subduing and beatifying their farms and homes to 
give the best attention to school-matters, but now they 
are turning attention to their schools in earnest. The 
old school houses are giving away to elegant structures 
in keeping with the unsurpassed agricultural wealth 
of the county. The schools ot Rush county, under the 
supervision of J. L. Shauck are making rapid progress. 
The regular course of study made out by Mr. Shauck, 
two years ago, and unanimously adopted by the County 
Board of Education, is producing good results every- 
where. The schools are, in a good degree, graded 
throughout the county. The teachers are in full sym- 
pathy with the movement and heartily cooperate with 
the superintendent and trustees in the matter of grad- 
ing the schools. The first graduating exercises were 
held last spring with a class of about thirty graduates. 
This year it is expected the number will be increased 
to at least 50. 



The Township Institutes are enthusiastically attend- 
ed. The regular programme is given to the teachers 
in each township one month in advance. 

James Baldwin, superintendent of the Rushville 
schools is moving slowly, but surely, toward the more 
perfect grading of the schools and is in every way turn- 
ing to good account the facilities at hand to make a 
first class school. One thing at a time is Mr. Bald- 
win's motto. Rushville is to be congratulated in her 
choice of superintendents. The schools number 570 
pupils with 12 teachers. 

Mrs. R. A. Moffit, a rare specimen of what may be call- 
ed "the independent teacher" is still in charge of the 
High School. Again Rushville is fortunate in having 
an exceptionally good corps of teachers, and a Board 
of Trustees, who, not only have at heart the interests, 
of the schools, but who also have the good judgment 
not to interfere with the superintendent in regard to 
the internal working of the schools. 



Ladies as County Superintendents. 
In the State of Nebraska many ladies are serving 
with success as county superintendents. Miss Anna 
Gray is superintendent of Polk County, Mrs. T.M. Hop- 
good, of Phelps, and Mrs. E. T. Schick, of Nemaha. 
Ella Taggart Schick is credited with having the beet 
institute ever held in Nemaha County, which is a land 
of institutes and normal schools. Miss Rankin is 
superintendent of Furnas County ; Lucy McFadden, of 
Adams County ; and Mrs. M. R. Morgan, of Harlan. 
Miss Minnie McConnell has been nominated by the 
Polk County Republicans for the ensuing year. 



Precedence of Signs—i/orrection. 

In the last issue, in the article, "Precedence of 
signs," some faulty work with the type made us say 
some queer things. The illustration beginning at 2 
should read as follows: 

2. If terms are enclosed in parenthesis, they are to 
be taken as one term, the value of which must be de- 
termined and used in the combination. Thus; (6-}- 4) 
X2— (2^-4— 4)-^ 2=8. 

Some authors employ commas in place of parenthe- 
sis as follows; 4^ 3x2,^-2x4—2,— 8-f-2=12. 

3. The relative power of -i and -^ has not been 
settled, and unless parentheses are employed the op- 
erations may be ambiguous. Thus: 36-^4x3=27, or 
3. If the expression is written, (36-^4)x3, the result 
is 27, if 36 : (4x3), the result is 3. 



Colonists and Land Explorers. 

TICKETS TO THE WEST. 

Persons desiring to obtain reliable information con- 
cerning the western country, rates of fare for both sin- 
gle and round trip tickets, time of trains, connections, 
etc., should not fail to call upon or write to H. R. Ber- 
ing, Assistant General Passenger Agent Vandalia Line, 
No. 48 West Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who represents the direct lines to all points, East, West 
North and Soutlx. ^ 
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aXSURPASSED 



BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

In all the Essentials of Good Readers, 

In Mechanical Execution, 

In Gradation, ^^ 
_,^ ^ In Cheapness* 

f GQ IIjIjTTSTRATION'S* ('^ °^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paintings.'^ade especi- 
ally Tor this series by I'Kl hl< MOKAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEIM'ARI), SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Bcaiitijiilly Pnnted on Tmted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a cliiUl's education known as •'learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern ^'variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disjvuise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in iluse new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials aie given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there cin be no question as to the beauty of the typogra])hy, the artistic finish and appropi lateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secuicd by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadaiion, the three main points taken ir to consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gyaduaiinciease of the iwaku/ary, which 
allowed only a limited number of neio words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, Wf II graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching residing, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanc^ed for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of |!i.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

I^ttrf for 4m¥^m |«P^^ %irqul4ir§ and ^atal€gm. 
ES. H. BUTInEIR & CO.^ Publishers^ 

18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



INDIANA AGENT, J, Jl/. TOWERS. 

La/ay elle Ind, 



HUNTERS' 




S2 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite PeniHon Hotel.) 

Pianos 



For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

J8$:^ Something to keep little folks busy. Profitable employment 
for little lingers during; school hours. 



EVERY CHILD CAN STUDY ITS LESSON- 
TESTIMONIALS. 



Friend Hunter 
fifhool matt-rial i 



AND ? f 

Organs. 



Every Instniinont we Bell muet prove R« rppn*8entnfl, <tr it may be returned at 
our expense. Our RBBortniont is larger than that of all the otlier dealerp in the 
city combined. 

'Jail and see us, whether you wi»h to buy or not. 



THEO .PFAFFLIN & CO, 

Hz Si 84 AC. t»eMn. St., 



J ! su 



IXDlAA'ArOL/S, /AV). 



Lebanon, Ind., June 21, 18H3. 
The AlidialuM Cards enalde the vounjifeHt pupiiH to study. X«' 
lore u- etui. D. I). BLAKEMAN, Sup*t. 

I)xviLLK, Ind.. June 21, IKtsi. 
I'rof. I). K. Hunter, WaKliiiitrtoii. Ind.: — I have introduced your Alphaliet 
CardH to hundreds of teacheaK, and do not know of a single CAseof digHatinfHrtion. 
1 foiiMider some su<h card"* invaluable to the primary teacJier. 
Very Trulv. 

A. KATE Hl'RON, 
Teaeher of Training ClaHs, Central Xornial C+dlep<». 
Washinotox, Ijid., June 20, IKs:;, 

1 have used Hunter's .\lpliabet Canls. or "Spelling for Fun," in the School 
Kooni fi>r tlini* \ears. aii<i fiinl rheni imaluable in keeping the little ones quiet 
and aiding theiu in jireparinj: their le^*|.t)n^. 3Iy juipilp take unlxiunded interest 
in the exeieises and are able to make pr<»m<>tion to the first readei n neh WK>ner 
with ilian without the rani".. ALICE C. EVANS. 

Teacher Primary Schoolfc. 

A box conlains 200 large lower case letters (10 A font), printed 
on heavy six j^ly card board, four colors, suitable for children to 
Use at their dc'^ks or at the recitation. 

fi^^ IVice 25 cents per box sent by mail. Schools 
ppliccl at $?2.oo per dozen. """^^ 

D. E. HUNTER, 

WJSHIJ^GTOJ^/ 
Daviess Co. 
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McShan3 Bell Foundry 

.Miinufttrture tlioae fel«>l>i"atc<l Bel's 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &C. rrico-^ iiml ciitalojcuo 
sent fn'P. Address 
n. MoSiiANE it Co., Baltimore, Md. 






.^C7^ 




TALBOT'S BLOCK, 



AND lENGLISH ACADEMY, 
Df DIAHAPOLIS, Df D., 

MHB OLDEST, the LARGEST, the BEST, the MOST 

A POPULAR BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE WEST. p 

It is strongly eDdorsed by solid buniness meu, distin* i 1^. 

iniished oducfttore, and by the press. Instruction 1 

^▼en indlTidnally. Competency gnaranteed. Q 

Stud for CftttUof as. W. W. GaAHQXB ft Go. _: 






•ll'^■B^EIs 



S. -8, CHRISTMAS mERTAlSMEm ! ^''^""••' "♦^ '''"••• «"• >J="''^"' ^t« • in'nH.M.|...ii., i.y 

SuKj^estloiis for Decorations £Btera I 'ht; wiII-kmivMi, Act-ditiiiiint and Teat Iiit, wIiuko 
tttliimcnts and Olftn. 

A collecHon of -u:?KCMiou« from leadlnf , 
Sund»v-school workers in vtirioua paru of \ Jloht tl 
Mie ctiuutrj, rouLalniux comethliiK ol' Inter- 
t-m U) every SuudKy--icho«>l •ujierlntcndeot. 
Vothlni? like ii vver issued before. Prioe» 
5Joc. Will seu'i free xa aor ono sendiug as 
■t li^t of all the Sunduv-school Supcriutead- 
lufB in the pUfe. DAVID C. COOK, 46 
Adams flireel. Chicago, 111. 



lild..:na is r.«.-..uiii/..> I in oviv pirt of tin- W^-nt 
i;:Ii .i!id lu.irlirai ..mum' in llic hlunlot 
tinn lol K'-. than i.s t ':;u-;;<d olsrw ln'ii-. 

illUS. .1. UllVANT. rre«t. 
I'aiiii iilars aud Siu'cimvu.' uJ IVnniais.sl i^. wnl lo 
jny uddrt"-?. 



T^ICE THE 

C INCINPI, H AMILTON 

y™R.R. 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NUHTJlWEiST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushvillk, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tk&kk IIal'te, Yandalia, AIattoon, 

ST. XjO'CTIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL P<>INT>? IN THE WEST. 
For MapH, Time Tables and othiT infornnitiun, rail 
on Station Agorit, or addiet(8 GiMioral Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

GEO. S. GRISCOM. SAMX STEVENSON. 

Gen'I Sup't, Gen'I Ticket Agt. 



OHiOAiOiSSISSIPPl 

4Suliil Daily Train.> (*ach wa.v) Uetwceii Cincin- 
nati HUd St. liUUIH. 

3S<did Daily TraiiiH leatli way) Between Cimin 
nati and lioniriviII<>. 

2 Solid Daily TiaiiiH (each way) BerAc.n St. L(»ni 
Sl lionin\ille. 

ONLY TEN HOI lis TLME HKTWKKX 

CINCINNATI <^' ST. LOUIS 

or ST. LOriS^ LO'j,SllLI,E, 
K<»IK HOI KS DKTWKEN 

QlNCIl^SA Tl dLO f/JS VIL LK 
TJie Ohio & Mississ7f^pi Raihvay 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUTS <r CLXiUNAATJ, 

t^tT' A^k f4>r til kets-\iji O. A M. Kailwav. For wal« 
Ity a«:enTp« nf conjicefiu^ line;* Kttf*l, WeKi, North 
aiidSi.jitli. NV. W. PKABODY.den'lSni.'t. 

W. B. J^HATTUC. Gen'I Pas.s. Af;t. 

■»'.» Went Fourth Street, (SHnriiinati. 



©nTHi 

J. M. & I. Kail Ko[id. 

Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Louisville. Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanccga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

^e>v OrI*jiiiis. 

Tt iH obvi^mtily to the advMn(u<;e of patisengerh >:i.- 

iiisr South to purcbiisc tl<!kets by Ihc diroet 

route. The fjniJtie.s offered are unegutilled. 

I Palace Slocpinji cars and picjrjmt Parlor 

I (.'arsrun betwoi-ii Chicago and Loui!^villc dallv 

' without rhniipre. 

Throuirh •N):ieh«'S and I'ulliiuin Siecplujr 
earn between St Louis and Lnul.<>vill«; daily. 
These are rare u-vautaKes. Speed and safe- 
ty- 

Ask your friends if they have c ver ridden 
over the 'Jefr' and they will answer "yes, 
always take the old reliable." 

For informal ifm MS lo rate, route and tim«? 
j of leaving? (d trains. ]»lenfe apply to 

j 11. K. bi.llIM,, ArMs t i'HUS. A^t.. 

'iiid:anap<dii<. Ind. 

I nrtin- \orlli Kii.st r.irntr ^^a^lli^lL't•.n und lllinoi 
] St., .ipi»«i.-ite I>aJes Huuse. 

j E. W. McKENNA. .^n|.t., L..niB>iWe, Kv, 

E. A, FOKD, tieh I r:.N8. A;;t,. |•in^^nIplt. I'l, 



EVERY TEACHER needs a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^o' KEADV REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA for the use «d lUIMLS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^^' *-'"^''^^" •'-'-' -'^'•^•J^^' A i HOME- 



The People's Cyclopedia 



-OF- 



Universal Knowledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The Hi>«tur> «'f all Natinut* and ( uuiif i itn. Anatumy, IMi>>i.i|nu\ , an?! M .di' in<-. A re liit.i inif. Vuririiltnre, and llnun nl; iin-, 

Bioj;raidiy of .vri V Distin.miisii.'d r. i-.ii. Naliiutl Hihlni \ iind B.itanv, Mnni(i|>:ii. Civil and 1 litem. i lit. nal Law, 

(Je()j;ra|>liy. Kvidoiat ion. and 'I'rav.l. Cli.nii-! i \ ." I'liilohoidiy.' and \stn«noni>. Kii-lm-'-? inu'. Mecliani'M. an.l >!erliiMii.-K. 

Ctovei nnicnts. Kdinalion, and Hiliuion. (.t'olouv. 7.oolui:\ , and Miiui al.iu v. Bildiial Lilei .it mk- aii'l K. « lesiastn;:; llir'JoI^. 

Litt-ratun- oi all At••^, tin- <iti.-h and Tiw lis ..f ihc World. Av. 

The whole hn)n;rht ijown r(» the y«;ir iss.!. ilMi-.tiat''! with ^Inp- ajid .IHaiirani>. and .')."ii(» Knirra\ in,u«<. and <i,iirainin*r ■'>^.<i "• Toiiics ; coniidt'li' in Tlin- • Sn - 
p# r Royal Octavo Volnin.h of <.vi r T'Ht irj-,-,. r-.uh. 

«f»"riie most Topnlar <y(loi)r-diu f.r f!iM IIoiiic. th.' Lil)rir\-. fh ' S-li ))!. th • O n ■■•. 'rii • ni )>r I'lactiral in IiiTurMi ition. Th.- ino-.i (,'onveiiient for L'SK. Tie 
most Recent in rnldication. *^?V' 1 1 will not cost y.)u anyiliiii,' to evaniiii' into tli • MKIllTS of tlii>^. the Krt'''if''-'t work of tlie ai:e. Wo are #«tjpplying- 
Kchoolrtall oYer the country. Tliey i^mnot atVord to !»• without it. Kv.-ry Teai-her shonl I havi' it on his desk, for it fimiishos aii immense fund of information 
not obtainable in any other orm. Sen<l for naniple pa;.:;eN an<l partienlars : AdJreHH 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind 
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-AND DEALERS IN- 



SCIEaiOOIj STJDPDPLIES, 
143 S. Meridian Street, 



INDIAIUPOLIS/IND. 



E ARE THE LARGEST PrODUGERS OF REAPER 



^* We ARE THE L 



■>/ 



)> 



IN THISLOUNTRY. 




Afanvfacttfrers of 



|ajeul|vBFy|t§cn|tiQn. 



:^J £^a.s^ Maryland St , 



I.,Y1)IJXAP0LIS, WD. ; 

I 



The paper upon ivhicli this book is printcdis furnished 
by this company. 



PADS 
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\V YOU WANT 

QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER, 
Spelling Blanks, Exercise Booics, 

MANUSCRIPT PAPERS. 

KuiUt ot Vkit*. 

Scratch Pads, 

Blotter Tablets, 

Drawing Tablets, 

Perfect Pencil Tablets. 



These goods are so cfuap tluU they 
are used instead of slates. 



Ask your Stationer for the products 
of the 

ACME STATI0NEB7 & FAFEB CO., 
117 Pulton St.. N. Y. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION ! 

The Greatest Teachers Work of the Age : 

FREE! FREE! FREE! 

"We have made arrangements with the publishers cf 
COL. FRANCIS W. PABKER'S Notes of 

TALKS oj TEACHING 

to offer it to every subscriber who sends 2 new Subscribers 
for the Educational Weekly. 



It is a lamentable fact that the world is full of 
miserable pretenders or make-sbifts caUed teach- 
ers. But these would-be teachers are no more fit 
for superintending the construction of the high- 
est type of human character in the school-room 
than they would be for the position of master 
mechanic in the erection 
of a grand cathedral. T^y/ 
true teacher, as well w^ 
the master mechanic, thu 
physician and the lawyt^r» 
needs to be not only a 
person of good comnn-m 
sense and general inb 1- 
ligencc, but he must hr 
speciallT qualified for hi^ 
profession. He m u a t 
study the principles of 
his profession: ho must 
apply these princilples to 
his methods. And one> of 
the indispensable reaulfr 
ites Is a professional li- 
brary ; and the true 
teacher will no more 
think of doing withoiit 
his library of stand.ird 

Srofessionlal books than 
ae lawyer, the architet^ 
and the physician will do 
without thehrs. The fk- 
mandforthe best proft-B- 
sional works for toach^rs 
is rapidly increasing eiiri 
more teachers will win it 
these books this year thac 
ever before. Hence, fur 
the accommodation o f 
our subscribers, wo have 
arranged to supply thi^ra 
for aiiitle work on th' Ir 
part with the best bcpolt 
yet published for teac;h- 
ers. Thus by working 
for our Journal you «m 
secure a book that will ba 

invaluable to you as a tf»acher, and also in- 
crease the circulation and usefulness of our 
Ipumal. This book is Col. Parkeu's Talks on 

UACHINQ. 




These were given by Col. F. W. Parker, (former- 
ly Superintendent of Schools of Qttiucy, Mass.,) 
before the Martha's Vineyard Institute, Sum- 
mer of 1882. Reported by Leila E. Patrldge. 
These "Talks** were delivered beforo a Jarge 
assembly of teachers coming from all parts of the 
country, and were eagerly 
listened to. This book has 
been prepared to suppiy 
the demand on the part of 
teachers to know *'The 
New Methods" of t?ach- 
ing. No book hns l>een 
published to explain tho 
methods of teaching that 
made tho Quiney Schools 
so famous when Col, Par- 
ker was Superintendent 
there. The little town be- 
came a Mecca for teach- 
ers, and for that matter 
is so yi't. Tlio methods 
witness d wore coricd In 
many schools. The de- 
mand for the "Now 
Methods" became some- 
thing tangible. School 
Boaixis tre offering high 
wages to those that undti^ 
stand. Col. Parker at 
Martha's Vineyard ex- 
phiincd tht s 3 mi thode ; 
after thoy wero wri.ten 
out by Jliss Patildgo he 
thorougLly lYviscd them, 
and thiS volume contiiins 
'• thorn. ITieri^ is inor«? valuo 
to the pmcti( ol teacher in 
them tlian In any uih^r 
booh pvhliiilnd. Tiio Look 
is simply ii,vahiallc. It 
contains a lino pcilnait of 
Col. Pailf?r as a frrntis- 
pieee. Ten thousand 
copies were sold t!ie first 
four months. Tho book 
lo a miuni^ xwui.,.. .^ by (% lnch(?s, 192 pages, 
beautifully prUited on good paper and tastvf uliy 
bound in English cloth. Wo send this book to 
any subscriber who sends us 2 now subscribers 



COL. F. W. PARKER, SUPT. 

is a square Iflmo.. 



We will send a copy of ''Talks on Teaching" to any 
one who will send us $1.00. Address, 

The Educational Weekly, IndianapoUs, Ind. 



Until after the Holidays we 
will send by mail or express pre- 
paid, any of the following books 
on receipt of the special prices 
named below. 

Ridpatli''s 

Fopular W. 9» Bivtorjr 
CLOTH BINDING 

Regular Pnce, $3- 00 

Special, $2 00 

HALFMOROCO 

Regular Price, $3.50 

Special Price, $2.40 

17irood''s 

Regular Price, $6.00 

Special Price, $2.50 

OUsirles IDidsenej' 

Coaotplete Worko 

Regular Price, $22.50 

Special Price. $12.00 

Gems of Deportment, 
PLAIN CLOTH, 

Regular Price. $2.00 

Special Price, - ■ - $1.20 

aiLT EDGE, 

Regular Price, $2 50 

Special Price, $1,50 

We have other valuable books 
at equally low figures. 
Address, 

J M. Olcott, 

Indianapolis. 



JUST HEADY, A ('HARMING BOOK FOR READING CLASSES OR HOME LIBRARIES. 




Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of "A Geographical Reader," "nrinciples and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 

Tho iiimiediatc HurcosH of the "rJeo^rrRphical R^adfr," Uy the ftama autlior, has proved that hooks of thin kind. proparfHl by ho capable and discriininatmg 
ail instructor aw I'rofcsHor .Tohunnot, niet*t with ^reat favor and acconiplinh the bent rosiiltn. Htorifs of ahinnil^ havo an especial charm for .>oung people, 
and the pupil's int4M-eHt will never flafc when he ik [trovided with readingniatler of the kind. IMh mind xa stored with useful and inntruciive facta, and his progreM 
in acquiring the ability to rea«l well it* accelerated by the greater stimulation given to his mental faculties. • 

The natural Jli8t«)ry Keader Ik a chiKsified collectiim of anecdotes and interesting descriptions in the field of natural history of a very attractive and entertain- 
ing character, all from well-known writers and authors. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the book. ' 

A Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

D, APPLETON & go., Publisliers, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 

..A.iizioiJ.3:ice3:xients. 

The LATEST and BEST. 

NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Tiuo Book Series, New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 

o-o 

WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS— Tzuo Book Series, 

o-o 

NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-gradcd. 

o-o 

THALIf ELMERS G EyERAL HISTORY, Revised. 

Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new^matter. 

o-o 

Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies andsiij)plies for first introduction 
furnished on api)lication. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFKY'S KKVISKD HKAI)|01{S& SPKLLKRS, 
UAY'8 NKW AHITHMKTK^S.t'fe AL(iKBRAS, 
WHITE'S (IKADK!) SiMfOOL A lUTlLM iyri( S, 
HAKVEY'S HI^IVISEI) (i RAM MARS, 
IIOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS. 

kclkgtk; history of tuk rxiTKi) statfs, 

THALHKLMER'S HlSTOinCAL SKRIKS, 



KlDirS NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENCJLISH LITERATURE, 
(iRKGORY'S POLITICAL KOONOMY, 
ANDRF.WS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
S( IIUYLER S SKRIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
S( HUYLKR'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAX ANTWERP, BRAGG Sc CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 



A35riD Ti3 JE3 



KINDER GARTEN- 

Buy of the Manufacttirers Themselves all Ton Need 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
lailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TKIUMIMI." both Sr.vriuN- 
AKY and Foi.DiNc, Top. 

flllB Aim ^^'*'* ^'* "»'I^'^ the lirst I>(•^k 
Ulir H.ttll in the Murlil. NVi. think ««• 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

'•Cue Miffioii of tfic.^c 'J^c^fo ill 



CQuazarinq, /Ltinlina, cfttiiina, ci^iiKltna. 
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or (Mir own iiiiike, with till' W^X. K<linbnrirh ini]»riiit ; un- 
e(|UHle<l in beauty an«l utrenfrth. \V<* make thcin o, ri, n, s. 
12,18, tuhl .JO inchoH in (Uuiin'tcr, nioiifttfd for SchoolH or LiliniricK. 

Andrews* Dustless Erasers. 
The Best Eraser Ever Made. rr^"^"-'^ — ^ 

eAlil'IIA DuKth'HH C\n\iu «anh.«th cix. 1.1.11. \ Y^^^^^i!^''^''^;^ if 
onH, tin*l no .li'';i>:nMMMc tlu^t. \*T i t*i^;i ^ ^ mntm m\^ ^ m i m L \^ »^ JiJ 
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<ii.iii>i|iolix S4-niinary. In<ti:inii|)nli><. Thoh(> thinking; of Joining: tb« clan t>tioald 
ais- Moth rhui'iu iH'loro thni tiuie. Sho will bo at 'Md N. Peun. St., on and after 
SeptrnihiT 1.' 
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S LATINO, be^t 



(KoKiY Kinds and .^izks,) LI(^)UII) 
quality. SCHOOL 1NM<S. KK- 



\V A R 1) S O V j'\'j \ MLRIT- 500 in -^el, price >i.Sf>. \ery 
pretty, with mot- '^ i. ^ ;«'(.•>. A i;rfal call U>v tlf^c. An- 
DRKWs' Nkw BOOK RKS'I' AM) DICiiONAkV IIOLI)KR t.ikcs 
the jflace of all other-; Adjii^inMe, for sitliiiLj or ^.tandiii^;. 
Skm> FOR DiM.'Kirrivi; (.fKcri.Aiis. All m.'iiuifactnred jjv 

A. H. ANDREWS &. CO., 

195 \Val>a>h Avenue, Chic.i^o. 
J. S. Smith. Sup't Sales, 22 S.^'enn. St., ln<lianapc»lis, Ind. 



Perry & Co. 



LoasriDOiT 



Steel Pont 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
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Snow four feet deep is reported from the regions of 
Monterey in Mexico. 

Alfred Tennyson has been offered, and it is believed 
he will accept, a peerage in the government of England. 

• Ex-Governor Hendricks has started for an extended 
trip abroad. He will travel through Spain, Southern 
France and Italy. 

The immense torch which [is held aloft by the Bar- 
tholdi Statue of Liberty at New York Harbor is to re- 
ceive[^a powerful electric^light^which shall illumine a 
large area of the harbor. 

A dispatch from Victoria says there are three thous- 
and destitute Chinese in British Columbia who can 
only subsist by robbery and murder. Legislation is 
asked forbidding further Chinese immigration. 

Advicesfrom Cairo aretotheeffeot that another Egyp- 
tian force has been completely annihilated. It con- 
sisted of five companies, who were reconnoitering a 
little way out of Suakim, when a strong force of Hill 
tribes descended upou them. 

[ John McCarty, member of the Board of Education, 
favors dispensing with Public School Principals in Cin- 
cinnati and dividing the city into districts, each having 
a superintendent at a salary of $3,500. He says the 
adoption of this plan would save $50,000 a year to the 
city. , 

Engagements of considerable magnitude are of fre- 
'quvi.t occurrence between the French and Chinese troops 
The French Chamber of Deputies has voted the Ton- 
quin credits asked for by the Ministry, and the French 
Government bejijins to prepare for war with still more 
decision. It is said that the imperial family and the 
ministry of China are unanimously against entering 
upon a war with Franco. Despatches from England 
say that the French Government are chartering many 
vessels in England for the purpose of conveying large 
quantities of stores to the prospective seat of war. 
Xeilhcr has China been idle. She has been making 
overtures to Japan for an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, and has offered her quasi enemy such advantage- 
ous terms as w^re h^rd to reject. Japan, however. 



realizing the advantages which she has gained by the 
adoption of European methods., is not prepared to 
make an enemy of a great European power. Alto- 
gether is seems that the two countries are surely drift- 
ing into war. 

Deaths and fires caused by electric wires have be- 
come so numerous in New York City that the board 
of aldermen request the board of health to eomniuhi- 
cate to them the number of deaths from the use of elec- 
tric wires in the city the past three years, and have 
also called upon the fire department to report to the 
board the number of fires caused by electric wires in 
the same period, the estimated damages caused thereby, 
and also any damages to life or limb to any members 
of the fire department arising from the same cause. It 
is evident that the alarming increase in the number of 
wires throughout the large cities, and the powerful 
current that passes upon some of them must lead to 
serious consequences. 

A resolution of inquiry has been introduced into the 
House of KepresentatiVes con<jernibg the purchase of 
public lands by foreign nobles, so-called, and titled 
aliens, with their names and amount of purchases; also, 
for information to enable the House to formulate a}aw 
to prevent the establishing of land monopolies and 
landlord systems in our country and provide against 
having the public domain fall thus under the power of 
aliens; also, calling on the Secretary of State for infor- 
mation whether Minister Lowell has received any title 
of nobility, such as " Lord' Bector," from any foreign 
State, and whether such English '' Lord " is retained 
in the service of the United States. 

It is proposed to connect the Baltic with the Black 
Sea by means of a canal at Brussels. It is estimated 
that it will cost 120,000,000. marks as at present planped. 
It is expected, however, that Bismark will insist that 
the canal shall be made available for large var vessels, 
and in that case the cost of construQtion will be in- 
creased to 150,000,000 mar^. Three-fifths of the con- 
struction, whatever it may be, is to .be borne by Kussia 
and the remainder will be shared equally between the 
States of Hanover and Oldenburg and the cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg. The promoters of the new en- 
terprise believe that the number of vessels which will 
annually pass through the canal will. ^be IS^QOQ, or 
nearly three times the number accommodated by ttie 
Suez Canal in its most prosperous y6a^ 
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'We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, 
^hile others judge us by what we have already done. 
— Longfellow. 



- We might enjoy much peace if we would not busy 
ourselves with the words and deeds of other men, 
with things which appertain nothing to our charge. 
Blessed are the single hearted, for they shall enjoy 
much peace. — nomas a Kempis, 



Cliildreii Who Eead. 

Scholars who have access to the daily newspapers, 
outstrip those who do not see the papers, becoming 
better readers and spellers, better grammarians and 
write the best compositions, besides learning geogra- 
phy and history quicker. That is exactly the case. — 
Mu$h County Teacher. 



The Seryiee of Books. 

A book is good company. It comes to your longing 
-v^ith full instruction, but pursues you never. It is not 
offended at your absent-mindedness, nor jealous if you 
turn to other pleasures of leaf, or dress, or mineral, or 
even of books. It silently serves the soul without re- 
compense, not even for the hire of love. — Beecher. 



The Trained Kiirse. 

' Ko doctor, and especially no country doctor who has 
I)ijid to contend with the ilursing that usually falls to 
tj^Lelot of his patients will deny that there is a great 
need of trained, qualified women as nurses — women 
wiio ean fkithfulty, efficiently and intelligently carry 
oiit hid orders and assist him in what is the aim and 
object of all his efforts — the cure of the patient. For 
such women there is ample room and work in abun- 
dance. — Boston Olobe, 



Teach Temperance. 

i have no doubt that the State, in its public schools, 
ought to give instruction in respect to those duties 
ajid .moral relations which are generally acknowledged 
to be essential to the welfare of the commonwealth. 
A knowledge of the duty of temperance, and the sin 
and evil of intemperance, are both recognized as es- 
sential to this welfare. It follows that the State has 
tiie Tight, and is under the obligation, to give such in- 
s^uctibn as may thus promise to be useful and effect- 
ive ior gOo<J.--iVbaA Porter, 



Educate Woman. 

Tie Bpbrit of justice, of course, would rest woman's 
claim to tbe highest educational privileges on the 
kuman right to unrestricted growth, for soul is above 
sex. But here, as everywhere, the way of justice is the 
way of expediency. Enlightenment is not in propor- 



tion to the amount of knowledge on deposit, at any one 
time ; it is in proportion to its diffusion. Because of 
tthe devotion of the average American to business, the 
mother and the school-mistress* mold the early and sen- 
sitive years of the child's life to what shape they mnst. 
To the fitness of the average mother and school-mistx^ss 
for this high task, what wasted powers, what mean 
ideals, what mistaken views of life bear witness ! Kaise 
her schools, and the whole standard of woman's esds- 
tence is raised. For the higher the few can reach, the 
higher the many rise. — Century, 



Dead Languages. 



Prof Youmans says that the study of dead languages 
has been the one pre-eminent and historic failure of the 
so-called liberal education. There is more hatred of it 
than of any other kind of study — mathematics not ex- 
cepted. He regards its failure as so notorious that he 
cannot attribute it to any defect in the methods of 
teaching it. He denies that any possible reform in the 
modes of studying the dead languages can alter their 
relations to modern thought. We have to regard their 
educational failure as a result of the progress of the 
human mind and therefore as ^^ a normal and inevitable 
thing." They hold their position against the advan- 
cing knowledge of the age " through the power of tra- 
dition, through the blind veneration of things ancient, 
because they represent a conventional culture, and are 
conserved by old and wealthy institutions." There is, 
besides, the professor adds, a good deal of money in the 
classics, which is not to be overlooked when we wish 
to account for the tenacity with which they are main- 
tained. 



Federal Aid. 



The question of extending Federal Aid to the South 
^s attracting considerable attention in Teacher's Asso- 
ciations and Educational Conventions; but we are of 
the opinion that " The South is able and willing to 
maintain its own school system." 

It is plainly to be seen that the old slave holder is 
beginning to forget the charred remains of his remem- 
bered homes and those who died for naught. They 
are beginning to dig their sepulchers, and they are 
digging them wide atid deep and into them they are 
casting the auction blocks, the whips and the chains 
of slavery. The negi*o is wiping from the table of his 
memory the strikes and scars of over two eenturies, 
and is glad to blur, with happy tears, the records of his 
naaster's wrongs. They are increasing their foreign 
commerce, they are cultivating their wasted planta- 
tions, they are rebuilding their cities and towns, and 
above all, they are educating their sons and daugbtors. 
Now, if they are decently let alone, they will sooft 
learn that the ship of state which beixrs their libisrties 
sails smoothly only when wafted by winds from an in- 
tellectual sea. Then, and not until then, may we ex- 
pect to see the buds of learning, now being sown upon 
Southern soil, bloom and blossom over the broke* 
cannons of war. — Walter 8ayler, 
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Ifew Albany. 
.A few. days since we met the teachers of New Al- 
b«Dy, aseembled to receive their monthly salary, and 
engage in such exercises as usually claim their at- 
tention whenever they meet as a collective body. One 
noticeable feature with the New Albany corps of teach- 
ers is their maturity. A very large majority of the 
number are men and women of long years of succesH- 
ful experience.' The younger teachers are almost 
without exception young women who have passed 
creditably through the city high school and who have 
been chosen because of their personal merit and fitness 
for teaching. 

This is the second year of the administration of 
Charles F. Coffin as superintendent — the year in which 
theeffectivenessof an administration begins to mani- 
fest itself with some degree of decision. We are glad 
to remark that Mr. Coffin's success does not in the least 
disappoint his many friends both at New Albany and 
elsewhere throughout the state. A more thoroughly 
harmonious and energetic body of teachers we have 
not met. 

Many evidences of thrift and progress are showing 
themselves in the workings of the schools. Heretofore 
little has been done in language study in any of the 
grades. At this time language is being successfully 
pressed in all grades. The course heretofore has been 
limited to six years below the high school. The conse- 
quent "stuffing" and failure of such a course are being 
removed by lengthening the coiirse to include eight 
grades below the High School, with an addition of four 
years in the High School. 

The teachers of the city have quite recently taken up 
the regular study of Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Especially are the younger teachers interested in this 
study. They meet three times each week at the office 
of the Superintendent for recitation and discussion of 
regularly assigned lessons. They are studying to 
know the inside and underlying principles of their 
work. Teachers thus armed need but little of the 
"cut And dried," "work to order," supervision. They 
work from principle and self-knowledge. 

The teachers have recently entered into a scheme by 
which they are to come into possession of a good teach- 
ers' library. They have made voluntary contribu- 
tions to the amount of $75, and the Board of Trustees 
duplicate the sum. They will receive about 200 vol- 
umes of desirable books immediately following the 
holidays. This is certainly a most excellent enter- 
prise. The High School is also soon to come into pos- 
session of a good reference library by appropriation 
from the Trustees. 

The corps of teachers comprises Sup't. Chas. F. Cof- 
fin, now in his second year; R. A. Ogg, Principal of 
the High Schodl, now in his fifth year; D. K. Arm- 
strong' and two Iddies assisting in theHigh School; and 
Principals Wm. Bady, in his eleventh year, J. B. Starr, 
in Jxi 8 tenth year, D M, Geeting, in his first year, D. 
S. McClure in his eleventh year. The whole corps 
comprises fifly-four teachers. There are 3,200 pupils 
efif oiled. There are no special teachers. 
• The High School is growing rapidly. It now has 
140 enrolled, with a four-years course, graduating a bout 
twenty each year. 



V 



Jasper County. 

The Jasper County schools are all in good working order, except 
in a few cases where teachers are wanting. This is due to the 
many failnrts^to get licenses this year.'^ Of .the lio appjiciml? cin^ 
amined only 56 were successful."^ This\means progress, in Jasper 
County. A few teachers have been "imported",! to fill the vacan- 
cies but more are needed. The wages^^'range [from I1.30 to['|;2.4d 
per diem. . • - 

A graded course of study' is provided which^^most of the schools 
follow closely. Graduating exercises 'were^held for the^ first]jfiine 
last year. Being new in some townships' however it was>not> 
handled to the best advantage. ^This^'ycar teachers and trustees, 
are bending iheir best efforts toward a complete^^success in this dU 
rection. 

The County Superintendent, D. M. Nelson, does not*m^an to'be 
found wanting when the account of the present year's work is made 
up. The township institute work is outlined in the manual for each 
month in the year. In those conducted by the County Superin- 
tendent the underlying principles of education -afe" thorou|fhly 
brought out. The trustees give the institutes thebibearty Bup{^rt 
and attention. . . , 

P. H. kirsch, a graduate of the State Normal, is Sup^rintendcpit 
at Rensselaer, and is a splendid success. The new building, occji-. 
pied this year for the first time is filled to its utmost capacity. . .^ 

Chas. Fagan, Principal at Remington is a lively teacher and v^Vy 
popular. 

D. H. Nowels, ex-County Superintendent, says he is teaching the 
model school in Jasper County. If Nowels says he is. going to do 
this it will be done. 

C. P. Mitchell, late Superintendent at Rensselaer hais afcandbnfed 
the profession and taken up life insurance. ."':.': ^'■'? 

Aeimion at Aemington- 

The teacher's reunion at Remington, November 30, th and Decem- 
ber 1st was a splendid success. The convention met promptly 'on 
time, every seat in the house being occupied. Dr. Maxwell of 
Remington, made the opening address. After referring to the pro- 
gress made in the past thirty years the speaker thought the prog;jfess 
to be made in the next thirty years would be phenomenal/ Dr. 
Maxwell argu*s strongly in favor of more attention' to phySita! 'de- 
velopment, and is in favor of making physical ability's ^st-for 'ad- 
mission to colleges. , '. •. '.,*i 

B. F. Johnson, county superintendent of Benton coUmy, respond 
cd to the welcome address in strong terms, sho)ving..tbat th,e teach- 
er of to-day teaches principles^ that analytical processes have tak.^n 
the place of routine work. The teacher of to-day takes thc'<;hiid 
as he finds him and develops all his powers in accord witli tIbelaWs 
of pedagogics. •> ' '.'.-L- 

Mr. Johnson's address was foUowed^by a talk on American Liter- 
ature by J. M. Olcott of Indianapolis. In the afternoon, Miss- Car- 
rie Irwin read a very interesting paper on the Purposes of the Rec- 
itation. (This paper is published in another colunili.) Some of 
I the Elements of Governing Power were then "preSeff ted t)y Mh-^- 
cott, also a second talk on American Literature: 'In =tKe'-eVeiii*|| 
Mr. Olcott again spoke to a full house o;i the $uhj<(pt,*! WJi^U 
Practical Education?" •• ^ ••.,«' /: 

"Inductive and Deductive Reasoning" is. thfc subject, of. a very 
strong paper by J. B. Shaw, of Remington. Mr. ^aw is under 
twenty-one years of age, but in his knowledge of psychology appears 
very much older. This subject was further discuss^d'by^ W/ TF? *J'. 
Edwards of Wolcott. : "* »'i r. ; : •: . 

*' What a Teacher should do for 1 heCothm unity in- wliohiieiLivfifii^' 
by B. F. Johnson, is the subject of a discourse which we wish could 
have been heard by a thousand teachers.' 'The Superintendent of 
Benton county, is one oi the Jive men- in this State. Mr. Johnson 
lakes broad views. There is not a county in the State making inore 
substantial progress in education at the pre^ent.ttme thafi Benton. 
AH the schools are graded and the best of teaqhers are emploj^ed. .. 

"The Coming Curriculum" by Wm. Sinclair, of Monticello, wai 
a paper taking radical grounds with reference to the "New^BAwai 
tion." . . < ,, ; y,^„ 

These reunions are doing good everywhere and. we wisli more 
Gottld be held as auccessfully' as this one at Remiiigtoir.,. ' '• ''^ \ ^'-^ 
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How to Draw Maps in Geography. 

The pupils that are studying local geography may 
derive great benefit from making maps of the regions 
they study. If the drawing of maps is continued from 
the first, the pupils may attain much proficiency in 
drawing, and at the same time may gain a much clearer 
impression of the forms of countries and the location 
of important places, than can be done by verbal w^ork 
alone. 

Several reasonably good plans for drawing maps are 
practiced by successful teachers. One of the best for 
general use is to draw a few vertical and horizontal 
construction lines across the map that is to be repro- 
duced, so as t6 divide it into many equal squares. By 
attentive observation the relation of the coast line to 
these construction lines may be readily learned. The 
pupil may now draw these construction lines upon 
black-board or blank paper, making the map of any 
desired size. After completing the construction lines, 
the pupils may trace the coast lines upon these lines 
from memory. The work should be criticised at this 
stage and the errors be connected. Subsequent lessons 
may require the tracing of the principal mountain sys- 
tems, and rivers. Chief cities may be added, and polit- 
ical divisions be marked off. If the work in drawing 
accompanies the study of the text, each will aid in the 
mastery of the other. 

in drawing a map, as here indicated, let points be 
located first, then the construction lines be lightly 
drawn, then the coast be sketched lightly upon these 
until the whole is complete. After the whole is done in 
light line the pupil may retrace the coast and princi- 
pal physical features so as to bring them out in shrap 
line. 

Many tei^phers succeed in having the pupils draw 
well without construction lines. The pupils study the 
outline of the country to be represented, as to its 
length and breadth, its chief features, and their posi- 
tion. The pupils begin by drawing some main line of 
the country and then trace, one after another, the ad- 
jacent lines until the whole is complete. At first their 
efforts may not be very accurate, but by perseverance, 
many trials, and helpful suggestions thej^ may learn to 
trace at will and with ease any region they study. 
This plan will succeed best with teachers who will take 
the pains to draw for and with their classes. The 
teacher who prefers to fold his hands behind him, and 
bids his pupils do what he cannot do for himself, would 
succeed best with the former plan. Such a teacher, 
however, is not likely to succeed with any plan. 

The Drawing Lesson. 

The chief aim of the drawing lesson is to exercise the 
eye and hand. The children are to gain the power to 
see, and to discriminate. They are at the same time to 
learn to move and control the hand in the niak'in<^ of 
such forms as the mind may imago. They do best. 



therefore, who succeed in the ready production of rea- 
sonably accurate figures without the aid of rulers and 
measures. By a short lesson each day, the pupils will 
rapidly develop these powers. The greater skill they 
will thus gain in seeing and doing, will abmidantly re- 
pay them for the time spent. Children who have Hueh 
practice will read and write better. They will do al- 
most any kind of school work the better from having 
the drawing lessons. By their drawing lessons, they 
will be the better prepared for every kind of practical 
duty after they leave school. The farmer, the mechan- 
ic, the artist, the workman of every kind will find prof- 
it from his lessons in drawing. 
From the elements of figures presented in the last 



pils may pass to the mak- 
straight-lined geometrical fig- 
combination of parallel lines, 
horizontal, they obtain the rec- 
ure having square corners. 
are square and the 



Square 



lesson the pu- 
ing of simple 
ures. By the 
vertical and 
tangle — a ^g- 
If the corners B«<^»»n«'« 
four sides are of the same length, the figure 
is a square. To draw a square they may 
locate a point for one corner, a second im- 
mediately above the first, another to the 
right of the second, and one to the right of 
the first By care they may make these distancen the 
same, and have the four points stand in proper posi- 
tion for the corners of the square. It will be best for 
the teacher to develop the figure on the board as the 
pupils do their work on the slates or papers. Much 
interest and emulation may be aroused by sending 
several pupils to the black-board at the same time to 
draw the same figure. 

Having studied the square, the class may learn fo 
name and draw its diagonals and diameters. By locat- 
ing points on the 
diagonals at certai d 
distances from the 
corners, concentric 

Diameters Dlagoimlrt C'onc-ontricMquarea^ y DC 

of Square ofSouftrp drawn. The draw- 

ing of the diameters of the square requires the pupils 
to bisect (cut in two) the sides. The bisection of line* 
and distances needs to be practiced with much care- 
Have lines drawn on the black board, and have the 
pupils pass to the board and bisect them. Test their 
eft'orts by measurement. 

The triangle is more difficult to draw. Pupils will 
be pleased to draw it as a change from the 
square. Locate a corner of the figure. 
Place a second corner to the right of the 
first and a middle point between the two. 
Locate the third corner above the middle 
point and at such a distance as will make 
three sides equal in length. 

The three figures, octagon, hexagon, and pentagon. 

form more difficult 
studies, and may wiih 
very j'oung pupils K* 
omitted. With oldtr 
pupil.s they are iiiler- 
esling sstiidie?*. 
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Octagon 



Peiitii^on 
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Troceed from the Known to rhe Unknown." 



W. H. PAYXK, MICHIGAN UNIVER8TTV. 
II. 

So tar as i am able to interpret the facts of mental 
progression, the normal sequence is as follows: In in- 
fancy, from the unknown to the imperfectly known; 
in childhood, from the imperfectly known to the better 
known ; in maturity, from the better known to the well 
known. With respect to the resolution of presentations, 
the case seems to stand thus: in mere infancy, this 
resolution is impossible; in childhood, it is difficult; in 
maturity it is easy. In order to maintain a normal ten- 
sion of thiiikingjthcre should be this gradation inpresen- 
lations: In childhood, they should be of easy resolution; 
in maturity, of difficult resolution. With increase of 
power tliere should be increase of difficulty. Milo, the 
weakling,lifled the calf; Milo,the athlete, lifted the ox. If 
the maxim we are discussing means this,* it expresses 
a great truth that all can understand and apply. 

In further illustration of my subject, let me refer to 
what I think is the history of this maxim . In his at- 
tempt to decipher the hieroglyphic inscription on the 
Hosetta stone, Champollion had the aid of neither dic- 
tionary nor grammar. He was confronted with the 
absolutely unknown'; but such was his acuteness that 
he resolved this riddle, and so made it easy to read 
other inscriptions of this kind. Xow I submit that in 
a school of ChampoUions, work of this type is not only 
proper, but is the very best that can be devised ; on 
the hypothesis, of course, that the first essential in ed- 
ucation is discipline or training, rather than the gain- 
ing of knowledge that can be readily converted into 
money or bread. But as the pupils in our schools are 
not ChampoUions, I hasten to say that the tasks we 
prescribe should not be Kosetta stones. Still, I think 
this may very well be taken as the type of work that 
is best for the purposes of the highest discipline ; and 
by making successive additions of known elements, 
this may be the type of work best suited to the needs of 
pupils in a descending scale of ability. If we reflect 
on the two cases, we shall see that a page of the primer 
is to the child about what a face of the Rosotta stone 
was to Champollion. In both cases, the vague un- 
known must be resolved into the definite known; and in 
both cases, the elements that come from the disintegra- 
tion of a few aggregates, become the ke^s to the inter- 
pretation of other aggregates. Eelatively considered, 
the child's task is the greater; but, by supplementing 
his weaker ability, he succeeds in doing Champol- 
lion's work. 

Now let us imagine a case somewhat more difficult. 
Suppose Champollion had been set to learn the sacred 
language of Egypt from a grammar written in Demotic ; 
that is, suppose an unknown language must be learned 
by means of a book written in a language equally un- 
known. It is still conceivable that the acuteness of a 
CJhampollion might penetrate this double obscurity; 



but the difficulties of the case are too formidable to 
furnish us with a tyjpe for school work. 

In reality, this supposed case is very like the actual 
case of learning Latin from a gi*ammar written in 
Latin. IJp to the time of Comenius (1592-1671), this 
was the current practice ; and one of the reforms at- 
tempted by Comenius consisted in teaching Latin 
through the vernacular; that is, a known language 
should be the medium for learning an unknown lan- 
guage. And so we have this principle of teaching. 
^'Nature proceeds from the more easy to the more difficult. 
We find Latin rules taught in Latin — the unknown by 
the equally unknown, and many other faults which 
will be amended if, (1) the teacher speak the same 
vernacular as the boy; (2) if all explanations of 
things be given in a knotcn tongue; (3) if every 
grammar and lexicon be adapted to that tongue {%. e^ 
the vernacular), by means of which the new is to be 
learned." (Laurie, Life of Comenius^ p. 91.) 

I believe that the fact just related, that an unknown 
language was taught by means of a language equally 
unknown, rather than through the vernacular, gave 
rise to this famous maxim, *'From the known to the 
unknown." The maxim was made to govern special 
cases — the learning of new languages — and, when lim- 
ited to these cases, it was eminently wise and useful; 
but when it was made to cover the whole field of teach- 
ing, it became what we see it to be to-day, nonsense 
and cant. The history of this maxim is only one illus- 
tration of the vice of mere enthusiasts — catching up a 
method that is good in special cases, and then putting 
it on the market as a method of universal application. 
A specific becomes a panacea. Object teaching and 
the monitorial system are other illustrations of this 
vicious generalization. 

The danger of thoughtlessly accepting a specious 
generalization has been admirably pointed out by 
Pegerando as follows : " JS'othing comes nearer igno- 
ranee of a principle than its excessive generalization. 
The imagination receives it from th« hands of the 
genius that discovered it and carries it in triumph to 
the very summit of our knowledge, thus giving it a 
jurisdiction without limits. Then mental indolence 
and vanity conspire with the imagination to perpetu- 
ate this usurpation. It is so easy and so beautiful to 
explain everything by a common solution, and to need 
but one fact in order to know, or at least to seem to 
know, everything! There is a fashion in opinions as 
well as in dress." (Des Signes, I., p XX.) 

I do not believe this dogma can be employed with 
any certainty, save in cases where language is the 
medium ot instruction. Thought can not be conveyed, 
but only induced or provoked ; and so there can be no 
communication between one mind and another, unless 
the symbols employed as the medium of communica- 
tion are mutually understood. The common ground 
on which pupil and teacher stand is the vernacular, 
the known; and starting from this common ground, 
the pupil may compass successive portions of the un- 
known. 

The wide currency given to this dogma is, doubtless, 
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due to the- prevailing aissumption that the child's 
kftaw.ledge. should be built up synthetically, starting 
with k^own.eleznentS) and constructing them into 
Aggi*Qg<^tes. This assumption is baseless, the normal 
sequence being from aggregates to elements or parts. 
If this ma^im can be construed to mean that an aggre- 
gate, of easy resolution should be mastered as a means 
<rf resolving a higher aggregate, then it is true; but 
there is no reason to think that it is thus construed. 

In conclusion, my objections to this "favorite maxim 
of the teaching art" are as follows: 

. 1. It: was framed for special cases, but has been 
generalized to cover all cases. It should be restricted 
to'a little more than its original compass. 
•'2. In its present state, it is ambiguous, vague, in 
liiatty cases "of uncertain application, and in others, 
im^sslble to apply. (Bain, loc. cit.) 
"^3. It is a warrant for the constructive or synthetic 
method of instruction, as in geography. 

Other "educational principles" of the same character 
I may discuss in subsequent papers. 

What Shall They Bead? 

JAMXg BALDWIN. 

•■•■• •"'•■• IV. 

-•1 Wbtild ilothave you misconstrue or misunderstand the remarks 
in my last paper, concerning the choosing of a specialty — of a par- 
ticular line of thought and investigation. I do not mean that you 
s&duld read nothing, that yo^ should know nothing, outside of that 
chosen specialty. As a teacher, you should have a general and 
pfiaofiGal knowledge of very many things, and your reading should 
embfac'e alVthoRe subjects which may be of interest or utility to 
yotif 'pupils-.' Charles Lamb says: **The modern schoolmaster 
id exfifected'to know a little of everything, because his pupil is re- 
(fvtred itot"tebe'«ntirely ignorant of anything. He must be super- 
ihSiiliy, if -I may so say, omniscient. He is to know something of 
^weumatics; of chemistry: of whatever is curious, or proper to ex- 
citfe the atterition of tbe youthful mind; an insight into mechanics 
iy{'d«drable, wilh a touch of statistics, the quality of the soils, botany, 
tBe constitution 6f his country, cu»t tnultis aliisy The schoolmaster 
t)nis- 'described by the gentle Elia, lived more than sixty years ago. 
The teacher of the present day (the "modern schoolmaster" is ex- 
thicl) may think <hat he has not the time to become thus **superficial- 
ly omniscient." Improvements in educational methods require 
thtlt a large share of his attention be devoted to matters unknown 
to'the modem schoolmaster above-mentioned, lie must post up 
fo# th* . periodical examinations; he must keep abreast with the 
tim'e^asan andlyfctfr, dh amateur psychologist, a discoverer of meth- 
dii^', d classiffei* of -elements and principles, a reckoner of per cents, 
a-'intirfii>iikitop ' of the school-machine, a rider of the fashionable 
hobby; If,- 'iti addition to doing all this, he acquires and retains a 
j>relty through knowledge of the eight common school branches, 
he is too often prone to think that there is nothing else worthy of 
hiisf«*tention..:. >. ^ • 

, J^u^I ?xust^jelievj?'th.at the readers of this paper are not of those 
Vbpixnagine thaj the universe is bounded by the pedagog-cal horizon. 
OiUsi^e of .these nOTo^y liniits there are worlds which, if you have 
no.t ^expior^4« JfO" have read about. To be a successful teacher you 
ipHSt nptbe entirely ignorant of anything which it may be worth 
while for ^ny 9/ your pupils to know. Hence, to' return to our sub 
iect, your library sliould contain a choice collection of miscellaneous 
b(CK>ks, MUpte4 with rcterence, not to your specialty — if you have 
otte-i-'btft With regard to the demands of your profession. Choose 
aiwiiys what are regarded as standard works in history, biography, 
tction^ poetry, philosophy, etc. A small library of this sort, sup. 
plcmei^ted.by a goqd cyclopedia, a dictionary, and an atlas, may 
afford you the means of becoming ''superficially omniscient." And 



then, there is your professional library,— you want it to be a help- 
ful one. What books shall you buy? There are so many really.* 
good books that I hesitate to give even a pairtial list. There are 
many works which while expanding and strengthening your intel- 
lectual faculties will render you more hopeful and"better equipped for 
the life-work which lies before you. "Self-Help," by Samuel Smiles, 
is one of the most valuable of such works. The object of this book, 
to use the author's own words, **is to re-inculcate these old-fashion- 
ed but wholesome lessons,-which, perhaps, cannot be too often used, 
— that youth must work in order to enjoy; that nothing creditable can 
be accomplished without application and diligence; that the student 
must not be daunted by difficulties, but conquer them by patienceand 
perseverance; and that, above all, he must seek elevation of charac- 
ter, without which, capacity is worthless, and worldly success is 
naught." Two other works by the same author — "Character" 
(1871), and "Thrift" (1875), may also be recommended. Read, 
too, John S. Blackie on "Self-Culture," and Woolsey's "Helpful 
Thoughts for Young Men." You cannot afford to do withoai 
Emerson's Essays, especially that on "The Conduct of Life." 
One of the most helpful books for those who are inclined to help 
themselves is Hugh Miller's "My Schools and Schoolmasters; or 
the Story of My Education," To the above brief list, wc may 
add the following: Eggleston's "How to Educate Yourself;" E. 
P. Whipple's "Success and its Conditions;" Principal Shairp's 
"Culture and Religion;" Matthew Arnold's "Culture and Anar- 
chy;" Sir Arthur Helps' "Friends in Council;" and Noah Porter on 
"Books and Reading." 

You say that these books are not professional, — that they give 
you no practical in<itruction in the art of teaching and school-man- 
agement? True; but they will help to inculcate ideas and habits 
and principles, such as lie at the very foundation of professional 
success. As for teacher's Manuals, their name is legiop) and eveu 
a teacher's library might be complete with many of them absent. 
The works of Page, Northend, Northrop, Wickersham, Hart and 
others have long been regarded as among the most practical books 
of this class. They are too well known to require further mention. 
Several manuals recently issued — among which are Parker's **Talks 
on Teaching" —would doubtless be of permanent value to yon. 
But in selecting books, even for the professional side of your libra- 
ry, you cannot be too careful of the kind of company which you 
choose. Better not buy a hook until you know what kind of a rep- 
utation it has, — unless you are able to buy all the books that you 
want and a great many more besides. 

Having now determined, not only that the teacher ought to be a 
reader, but that he is a reader, we can assume that he is qualified 
to instruct his pupils as to what they shall read. Hence, I shall 
weary your patience no longer with digressions, but proceed at once 
to indicate certain courses of reading for the older pupils in the 
public schools. 

Purposes of the Eeoitation. 

BY CARRIK IRWIN. 

{Paper tead at the Teachers* Association at Remington.) 
Recitation is from the Latin word recitare, re-again, citare-to 
name or call, ion-the act of. Literal meaning, the act of calling or 
naming again. 

The recitation is that exercise of the school which largely deter. 
mines its character, and in order that the school prove a success, 
the recitation must be a success. In the recitation the teacher has 
the pupil directly under his supervision and can know hi^ eyact 
standing in the class; can determine what work he is doing and i& 
capable of doing; can ascertain his methods of preparing a tessuv 
and judge whether he is forming correct habits of studyr can dis- 
cover whether he is thoroughly awakened to the interests of edu- 
cation; will be enabled to select work suited to the capabilities 
of the pupil, and of such a character as will inspire him with » 
love for learning. 

We will assume that all teachers are thorough, honest, consqien- 
tious and earnest; that they love their profession and have the in- 
terest of all pupils at heart; that they will make use ofihe many 
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eppdrtnnities presented dxiriiig a recitation to give lessons, not 
found tn the text-book, that will have a direct tendency to in- 
ffuence tiie pnpQ for good and thus aid in moulding a noble char- 
ader. There are m a mf advantnges to be derived from a well 
conducted reeitution, chief araoog which may be mentioned, first, 
that of eatiactiDg the daily progress of the pupil. This can be 
done by review and by noting the advancement made by the pupil 
in the preparation of the present lesson and by the promptness 
and accuracy with which he recites showing that he has mastered 
the subject. Perhaps the best test of the daily progress of the pupil 
is to have him give in his own words a synopsis of the lesson or les- 
sons of the previous day, thus giving fixed habils of thought; stimu- 
lating the memory, teaching sdf possession and encouraging origin- 
ality. 

Second, testing the pupil's knowledge of the lesson and his pre- 
paration of it. The tests should be very thorough in order that 
the preparation be thorough, for pupils are very human and where 
little is required) little is given, where much is required, much 
will be given; therefore require much. 

To give the recitation that interest which it /fiMj/have in order 
to fix the pupil's attention, thus disciplining the mind in the 
power of concentration, the teacher must be thoroughly prepared 
to draw out the pupil's ideas by questions, by similes, and home- 
ly illustrations, thus leading them up, step by step, from the known 
to the unknown. 

There are several methods by which a pupil*s knowledge may 
be tested by questions, by topics and by practice. The question 
method is a good test on account of its thoroughness. It will reveai 
any erroneous idea the pupil may have formed in regard to the 
subject. The topic is a good drill and should be used in con- 
nection with the question method. Practice is the best test of a 
pupil's knowlege. Requiring the pupil to repeat the exact words 
in the text>>book is not a good test, for the pupil will memorize 
and repeat the words often without either comprehending the mean- 
ing to be conveyed by them or seeking to comprehend it. 

Third, training the pupil to tell what he knows. Every recita- 
tion should be a drill in the expression of thought thus cultivat- 
ing the power of expression. If the pupil can state clearly in his 
own words the meaning of what he has learned, it is evident 
tha the has mastered the thought and made it his own. Repeat- 
ing the language of the text-book is a poor language drill and 
should be discouraged except in definitions. The topic method is 
a good drill in the expression of thought and it forces the pupil 
to have some method in his study to be able to state in successive 
sentences the knowledge he has gained. 

Fourth, giving the teacher opportunity to explain and illustrate 
any difficult point that which may not be clear to the pupil; to 
make any suggestion which may aid in the preparation of a lesson; 
to present any outline or analysis that may be beneficial to him. 

Fifth, making practical use of the knowledge acquired. This is 
the best evidence that the pupil really possesses it. 

Practice not only makes perfect but reveals deficiencies, thus 
enabling the pupil to make every failure a step towards success 
by causing him to renew his efforts to improve. But teachers 
should not cultivate the intellectual to the neglect of the moral 
faculties. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that the teacher stands in rela- 
tion of sponsor to the pupil. That the influence which is cast 
about him in his plastic childhood will follow him to the gates of 
death and possibly beyond. 

I think especial attention should be given to those lessons which 
appeal most largely to the moral and spiritual susceptibilities of 
the pupil. It has been said that the more frequently the con- 
science is used in judging between actions, as to right and wrong, 
the more easily can this judgment be correct concerning them. 

The teacher who is thoroughly in earnest can accomplish much 
in the way of cultivating sentiments of gentleness, kindness, justice, 
truthfulness and forbearance by making use of the many incidents 
of the school recitation, also the many good lessons contained in 
the readers. 

Just how to use them the teacher must judge for himself when 
the opportunity presents itself. 

'■ With the small pupil he can talk and draw out the pupil's ideas 
in regard to the subject and correct any faulty judg-ment he mav 
have formed. These little talks will make a lasting impression 
upon the waxen tablets of the pupil's mind and their influence for 
good over the future life of the pupil will be great. All such op- 
poi'tuniiies should be improved, " 
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Harper's Christmas Number of their uniformly charming Aiag^ 
azine has reached us. It is the most handsome and in many re- 
spects the best number ever issued. Besides the usual variety of 
interesting matter its articles of special Christmas interest are ex- 
cellent. Some of the illustrations are very fine. Harper's Maga- 
zine is old and well established, but continues to grow in interest ' 
and popularity every year. In artistic finish it is unsurpassed. 

ANCIENT EGYPT IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DISOOYEBIBS. Br H. S. 
OsBORM, L.L. D. Antbof of "Pftleetine: Past and Preflent;** also, editor of 
the "Metallurgy of Iron and Steel in the United States,** and author of 
other Scientific Works. Illustrated. 12mo. With Map. |1.26. 

This work, just issued by Robert Clarke &Co., of Cincinnati,. 

is perhaps, the most comperhensive, accurate and recent epitome, 

of any work in the English Language, on the subject of which^ it 

treats. It richly deserves a much better review than we have space - 

to give. The subject is one of interest to all and in this .work i* 

in a very scholarly manner. 

Houghton, MifHin & Co. have just issued an excellent life size 
lithograph of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is said to be a ]>erfect like* 
ness, and in artistic finish certainly stands very • high. The same 
house has also Issued similar portraits of Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson, Holmes and Lowell. They are 25X30, and 
will be sent to any address by mail, carefully rolled, for $1.00 eioh. 
Address Houghton Mifilin & Co., Boston Mass. 

OLNEY'S ELEMENTABT GEOMETRY. Btfrlsed EdiUoo. Shbuwf ft, ^, 
New Yorlc and Ghicaco. 

The characteristics of Olney's old Geometry are: the divisiqA iq* 
to chapters and sections instead of books; the clear and Iqgical aniiK 
ysis ot the subject matter: the large use of superposition, by meims 
of revoluti >n, as a method of proof; the practical character of thor 
illustrations and exercises; and the simplicity, neatness, and eleganee 
of the demonstrations. All of these excellent features have beea 
retained. But the new book is not a mere reprint of the old one, 
with a few minor and unimportant changes. Every page bears ev-. 
idence of revision, thorough, conscientious and skillful. The new 
dress in which the book appears is beautiful and elegant. The fif ^ 
ures are made with white lines on a black ground and are repeatedi 
whenever the demonstration occupies opposite sides of a leaf. Xhc 
theorem, the application of the theorem to the figurCi and the demr 
onstration are all printed in different type. The demonstration i» 
broken up into paragraphs, each step in the proof making a parar 
graph by itself. No text-book in mathematics with which we jtre- 
familiar presents to the eye a clearer or more handsome page. Iir 
this geometry the antecedent principles on which th« steps of any 
given demonstration depend are referred to by the number of the 
paragraph but are fwt quotid. By this means ready reference i&.fe-. 
cured to the student if he must have help, while he is not deprived, 
of the inalienable right to furnish the reason from his own mind if 
he is able to do it. 

Among the minor but very valuable changes in the new Ijoofc* 
we notice the following: the introduction of several needed axioms, 
postulates and definitions not stated in the old book; the limited 
use of the infinitesimal method; the advancement of several 'cordl-' 
laries to the prominence of independent theoreiiis; the condensation 
in some cases of several theorems into one; the introduction of i 
dozen or more theorems for original demonstration and a considef- 
able number of new and excellent problems. We have not Spice io 
mention more of the numerous revisions, nearly eveiy one of wlkkte 
shows the skill of an experienced teacher and many of which ta-^ 
move needless difficulties. We do no more than the book cojq^pels 
us to do, when we say that Olney's Revised Elementary Geometry 
is one of the handsomest as it is among the very best pi the text 
books on Geometry that have been published in thii country. - 
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IHPIAHA COLLEGE ASSOCIATIOK. 

We print elsewhere in this issue the programme of 
the Sixth Annual Session of the Indiana College As- 
sociation to be held in this city December 26 and 27. 
The programme is a good one and the meeting one 
that oughl to be attended by college teachers and 
others interested in higher education. As it comes 
at the same time as the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers' Association, many superintendents and principals 
of High Schools may make it convenient to attend 
the meetings. The address by Dr. H. A. Gobin, of 
Asbury University, upon "The Place of Greek in a 
Modern Education" is a matter of much timely in- 
terest. We hope that all who can do so will arrange 
to hear Dr. Gobin. 



attend should write for certificates this week so that the 
secretary may know how many to secure. 

2. Those writing for certificates are requested to 
state definitely over what road they wish to come. 
In some cases there are as many as three roads over 
which they might come. 

If you are interested in securing a large attendance 
at the association or if you wish to do your fellow 
teachers a favor, remind them of these points. It is 
just as easy to secure a certificate now as later. If 
you put it off, it will cause both you and the secreta- 
ry unnecessary trouble dSidyou may fail to secure re- 
duced rates at all. 



ITEMS OF IHFORMATIOH. 

Prof. Geo, F. Bass, Railroad Secretary for the 
State Teachers' Association is busily engaged in i 
making all necessary arrangements. The attention 
of teachers is especially called to the following 
points. 

- I.' Certificates entitling the holders to reduced 
rates must be secured from each of the roads sepa- 
rately. It is necessary therefore that all wishing to 



MAKKS OF APFEECIATIOK. 

As the first half year of the Weekly's work among 
the teachers is drawing to a close we desire to express 
our gratitude for the many substantial marks of ap- 
preciation shown our efforts, not only by teachers of 
Indiana, but by prominent educators everywhere. 
Not only has our subscription list reached a number 
equal to our most sanguine expectations, bui every 
mail is bringing in letters of encouragement, and 
congratulation. Among those of interest lately 
received is the following from Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
LL.D., Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion, who is to address the State Teachers* Associa- 
tion during the holidays. 

Clinton, Conn., Dec, 6, 1883. 
/. M. Olcott & Co, : 

Dear Sirs: I am glad to see your crisp and 
vigorous EuucATiONAL Weekly and hope it will be 
liberally supported as it deserves to be. The teachers 
of your large State can well afford to support such a 
paper, or rather cannot afford to do without it. 
Cordially yours, 

B. G. Northrop. 

In the same connection is the following from the 
Normal Index, the leading educational journal of 
Virginia. 

The Educational Weekly, published by J. M. 
Olcott & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is one of our most 
valued exchanges. It is proving a success, and we 
are glad of it. The West needs a progressive weekly 
of that kind. 

Both the above come unsolicited and are but sam- 
ples of the many letters and press notices we are 
daily receiving. 



THE STATE ASSOCIATIOH. 

The time draws near for the annual meeting of the 
Association. A very large number of teachers have 
already ordered their railroad certificates — a much 
larger number than usual. Everything seems to 
point toward a very full and important meeting. As 
we have said before, one of the chief features of in- 
terest will be the address by Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Connecticut. Mr. Northrop has done a great work 
in developing the educational enterprises of the 
country. The press everywhere, and the most emi- 
nent educators East and West, bear ample testimony 
to his great merit. One of the most important labors 
Dr. Northrop has performed is his special work in 
the subject of Rural Improvement. He has aided in 
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organizing over 170 associations, which have done 
great good in improving the ^^;///a;7 and esthetic con- 
ditions of our rural towns. More has been done in 
thiS' direction during the las^ season than in any for- 
mer year. Dr, Northrop has also made a specialty 
of Didactics, having been ten years Agent of the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts and six- 
teen years Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Ed- 
ucation. During this period — longer than any other 
person was ever occupied in the State supervision of 
schools in this country — he has lectured in Normal 
Schools, Academies, Colleges or educational conven- 
tions in twenty-two States. These lectures have 
proved so interesting and instructive to both students 
and teachers that he has often been recalled to the 
same place. 

In addition to the interest which Mr. Northrop's 
presence will give to the Association, there will be 
the annual address by Prof. VV. H. Payne, of Michi- 
gan University. To many teachers of the State Mr. 
Payne needs no introduction. His work is well 
known to be of the highest order. 

We urge teachers to attend the meeting. Let the 
gathering be such as is worthy of our profession, and 
the educational interests of the State. 



FEDEEAL AID. 



The proposition to appropriate some of the 3ur- 
plus now in the United States' Treasury to the vari- 
ous States of the Union for educational purposes takes 
new interest by reason of the bill introduced in the 
Senate a few days since by Senator Logan. The aim 
of the bill appears to be to appropriate $50,000,000 
annually of the simi received from the internal reve- 
nue taxes and sales of public lands, for the education 
of all the children in the United States. The bill pro- 
vides that this amount shall be divided pro rata among 
the States, and that the instruction shall include such 
as is ordinarily provided in the public schools of the 
country, colleges, normal schools, institutes, etc. 
The bill provides that before receiving any portion of 
this sum each State and Territory shall be required to 
enact compulsory education laws, requiring the at- 
tendance at school of each child, between the ages of 
seven and twelve at least six months each year. The 
bill expressly provides that no part of the fund shall 
be u.sed for the erection "of school houses of any kind. 

Whatever may be the result of such a bill, the 
question is now fairly before the country. There can 
be no other purpose for which the surplus can be ex- 
pended that shall be so free from objections as that it 
shall be used for educational purposes. 

It is proper certainly that any surplus should revert 
to the various States, not upon a basis of illiteracy, 
but upon a pro rata division. It is proper that it 
•should be appropriated and employed without calling 
into existence any new machinery for its disbursement. 
It should undoubtedly pass under .the control of now 
existing educational organizations in the various 
States, to be used by each State as the necessities and 
best interests of the several States shall determine. 

The provisions of the bill requiring the compulsory 
attendance of children upon school as stated above, 
is certainly very questionable. Six months per an- 
num is too long a time to be required by any com- 
pulsory law. Compulsion is in itself questionable, 
and is a matter that ought to be left to the separate 
States to determine. What we want is such a use of 



the money now available as shall most greatly enhance 
the educational facilities of the nation. We want 
this sum used sacredly, for such a purpose and 'In 
such a manner as shall most surely benefit all classes 
of people, and promote the welfare of the entire 
nation. 



College Hotes. 
Asbury has 470 students. « 

Earlham is full to overflowing. 

The University of St. Petersburg, Russia, has 2,300 
students. 

The new library building at Michigan University 
will be dedicated next Wednesday. 

Dr. Eidpath's newly furnished hall, at Asbury Uni- 
versity, was dedicated Tuesday evening. 

Charles F. Wychoif, of Knox county, Illinois, will 
represent that State in the next In tor-State oratorical 
contest. 

Of the ^560,000 required of Greeneastle for the De 
Pauw; endowment, about one half is now paid in cash 
or negotiable notes. 

Prof. D. S. Jordon of tlie State University is now in 
Florida collecting fishes for the University and the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

Yale and Harvard Colleges seem to be more interest- 
ed in foot-ball than in learning, if one judges from the 
news of the day. 

Butler University has recently passed through a 
religious revival. Quite a large number of boys and 
girls have been baptized in Pleasant Run as the result. 

The fall term which has just closed at Moore's Hill 
College, has been the most successful one in the last ten 
years. Arrrngements are being made to tnake the 
winter and spring terms still more worthy of paeron- 
age. 

Dr. Kirkwood of State University is at present very 
busily engaged in preparing an article- entitlcwi "As- 
tronomical Progress and Phenomena," for the annual 
volume of Appleton's American Encyclopedia. This 
is the tenth year he has been called on to do this work. 

The annual public perlormance of the Junior Class 
at Asbury University began last Thursday evening, in 
Meharr}' Hall, to continue for four evenings. There 
are fifty-nine speakers this year, making fifteen an 
evening. The present Junior Class numbers seventy- 
eight, and is the largest in the history of the college. 

At the beginning '^f the present term, four young la- ^' 
dies passed the examinations which were opened to 
women at Columbia College for the first time. They 
arc studying at home preparatory for the next exami- 
nation. There is a great effort being made by the Al- 
umni to have the institution open wide its doors to 
women. '^^ 
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Th» attentidsnoe is the- largest in many years. The 
Finafteiat Secretary, Bev; N. Carr has been in the work 
fi year And a quarter an4 has raised about $25,000. 

The Cicero Club is an organization ol students for 
reading Latin at sight. It is under the care of the 
Latin Professor, A. B Chaffee. It takes Professor 
Shum way's Latine. The History Seminary is an or- 
ganization of advanced students for the study of Histo- 
ry and Political Economy. It is in charge of Professor 
J. W. Moncrief. 

The college sustains a daily prayer meeting. The 
working laboratory in Chemistiy is growing rapidly. 
The college provides but two courses with degrees — 
the classical and scientific — but these courses are «olid. 
Professor E. J. Thompson reads a paper at the coming 
College Association on Art. 
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Indiana College Association. 

'.The Sixth Annual Session of the Indiana College As- 
sociation will meet at Indianapolis, December 26 and 27, 
Folfowirig is the programme of exercises. 
Wednesday, December 26. 
Preliminary Business Meeting. 
.'" AI)DRE8s. — The Place of Greek in a Modern 
Education. — 

Dr. H. A. Gobin, Indiana Asbury Univer- 
sity. Discussion led by Professor Scot 
Butler, Butler University. 
I."* President's Address. — President W. T. 
J ^Stott, Franklin College. 

Appointment of committees and transac- 
tion' of irregular business. 

TftuRsDAY, December 27. 
Address. — Art Education in American Col- 
leges. — Professor L. S. Thompson. Discus- 
; ► sion led by Miss E. J. Thompson, Franklin 

v ' College, and Miss Catharine Merrill, Butler 

;' ; University. 

lOiSO'A M. Address. — Report on College Degrees, — Dr. 
/' ", ... W,.T Stott, Franklin College. Discussion 
/.:. -- '\q^ \yj Dp Lemuel Moss, State University, 

and Dr. H. W. Everest. Butler University. 
Address. — The Classification of Knotvledge. 
— ^President Geo. P. Brown, Indiana Sjate 
Normal School. Discussion led by Dr. J. 
C. Eidpiath, Indiana Asbury University. 
Eeports of committees and unfinished bus- 
iness. 
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Seymour. 

'Pbe^Sfeyimour schools, under the management of Su- 
periitfendent- Wood, are gradually rising to a hipher, 
standard of e^xeelleiicc.' One thing at a time is Mr 
Wood's idea. Finding the subject of Arithmetic in the 
back- geound', when Mr. Wood took charge of these 
schools, ^^^v^) years ago, he set himself at work vigorous- 
ly^ to. remedy this evil, so that Arithmetic or the Study 
of'.JTumbera. r^eives its full share of attention now. 
These ^j&boote UaindJe. numbers to perfection. They al- 
BO>l>eginito-teaph t^e i^se of diacritical m^rks in the first 



year grades. Writing comes in for its full share of at- 
tention. The whole school,of which there are 17 teach- 
ers and over 800 pupils, is subjected to a rigid -exami- 
nation once in six weeks by the superintendent. The 
higher grades indicate by the character of their exam- 
ination papers that good results come from these elese 
examinations. 



Prof Truedly conducts an educational column in the 
Union City Eagle. 

The Dakota lands set apart for educational purposea 
are valued at $82,000,000. 

J. M. Caress, from Bedford, is teaching in the 8Ui 
grade at Seymour. 

Miss Alice AJ.. Hayman, is one of the strong, teachers 
in the Seymour Schools. 

Abraham Halleck, of Newton County, is an earnest, 
quiet worker but makes a good school. 

Wm. Sinclair holds the fort at Monticello. Sinclair 
is a native hoosier and a rising teacher. 

W. F. J. Edwards, Principal of the Wolcott schools 
is becoming a veteran. He holds his position well. 

Dora Kempf, of the Frankfort schools was married 
to John Q. Bayless of that city on Thanksgiving Day. 

John W. Hanan is the superintendent of the Oriand 
schools. He writes us that the prospects for a full 
school were never better. 

E. H. Butler favors us with the Annual Announce- 
ment of the Winchester schools. The showing made 
for these schools is a good one. 

The pupils of the Warsaw High Schools are purchas- 
ing an organ for the school. They are raising neces- 
sary money by public entertainments. 

The Clay County Teachers' Association will meet at 
Brazil for a two days' session, December 21, 22. Supt. 
Holcomb will lecture Friday night Dec. 21. 

The New Castle schools are looking up under the 
efficient hand of Supt. Harvey. The New Castle High 
School has been commissioned to prepare students 
for the State University. 

Miss H. N. Morris, one of the principals of the gram- 
mar schools of Brooklyn N. Y. receives a salary of $2,- 
700 — the same that is paid to the gentlemen who oc- 
cupy the same position. 

The High School Section of the State Teachers' As- V 
sociation will meet in the parlors of the Grand Hotel 
at 2 p. M., Wednesday, December 26. This will give 
all who desire, opportunity to attend without interfer- 
ing with the meetings of the regular Association. 

John S. Irwin, Supt. of FoH Wayne Schools and 
President-elect of thclndiana, State Teachers' Associa- 
tion in speaking of the use of Alphabet cards, says. 
'*We have used them in our primary schools for fifteen 
years continuously. You may judge of our estimation 
of them from this fact," 
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Cbarles S. Hojpkins, of John Hopkins University ,ha8 
accepted the chair of physics in the Sheffield Scientific 
School. 

The museam and cabinet at Wabash College will 
probably be moved to the building just completed for 
it during the holidays. 

Wanted. — Agents who know how to sell books and 
are willing to work can find permanent employment 
by addressing J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis. 

The number of students connected with Harvard 
College proper is 972. The whole number in the Uni- 
versity is 1,522, a gain of nearly 100 over last year. 

We take pleasure in calling special attention to the 
advertisements in this number of the Weekly. The 
largest and mosi reliable publishing houses in the coun- 
try are represented. Bead what they say. 

President John Taylor the Official head of the Mor- 
mon Church, is preparing an elaborate statement of 
the political and social attitude of the Latter-day 
Saints, for the January number of the NoTth American 
Beview. 

The Headquarters of the State Teacher's Association 
will be at the Grand Hotel. Dr. Irwin the President, 
J. N. Study, Chairman of Executive committee, the 
State Bupt. and Prof. J. M. Bloss; have engaged 
rooms at the Grand. 

. H. B. Bryant's Chicago Business College affords 
facilities for improvement that young men and young 
women should avail themselves of by all means. The 
practical instruction there given will always come 
in play, and save much time and trouble. 

President James H. Smart, ot Purdue University, not 
James Stuart as the typo's made it last week, is to di- 
rect the National Educational Exhibit at Madison, Wis- 
consin, in July next. We make the correction gladly, 
injustice to this well-known and able educator. 



Indiana State Kormal School 

One of the largest graduating classes of the school 
will go out this year. 

The winter term opened Dec. 4th, with an atten- 
dance larger than that of any corresponding term in 
the history of the school. 

Dr. Alabaster of Indianapolis was advertised to lec- 
ture before the Y. M. C. A, of the Normal Dec. 14th but 
i» prevented from fullfilling his engagement by sick- 
ness. 

!>• Prof. Denton S. Snider, the Shakespearean critic has 
been instructing two large and enthusiastic classes in 
his method of interpreting Shakespeare. The classes' 
are composed of the faculty of the Normal and High 
School, some of the advanced students of the Normal, | 
some of the city teachers and a number of the citizens 
It has been a great literary treat which has been in 
tensely enjoyed. 



The seating capacity of the Aseembly fioom oi the 
Normal Building will be tes^d to its nttermost dwtig 
the present term. The time idiast approftohing when the; 
High School must have more ample accominodirtioii^-x 
and the Normal will need the entire building. 

The attendance at the literary societies of the Ndi*- 
mal is so great that they have been obliged to move 
out of the Society Hall and hold their meetings in the ' 
large hall. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees', Dec. 
7th, additions to our scientific apparatus to the viJbe'.af 
one thousand dollars were ordered. 

' [From the Letter-Book of the State Saperinteudent of Public Instruction.] \ 

Fay for Attending Township lattitiitet. 

[G. 431.] The pay of the teacher is.doubtle^a^jto 
be considered a remuneration for all the reqi^ired 
work which he performs. Attendance at township ^ 
institutes is one of the requirements of the ieacher's 
contract, all of which are to be considered by the,trus-^ 
tee in fixing the amount of wages per month^ i^h|gh.! 
should be as liberal as possible. 

Selected from my recent decisions, 

John W. Holcombb, 

Supt. Public .tnstruction. 

To Acoomniodate Tou. 

We will get your MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION for you, and 

save you the trouble of writing to the publishers. For the year 

1884 we offer the following : r . . . 

combination rates. ' » 

- IB 

« o^ 

The Ebui'ATiuNAL Weekly ^2 and The Century, ^w.f«. |4.0Q.-f6,00;-rfi.7^t 

" •' " " Harper's Magasine 4*0tf— 6,0(>>- 4.fc^ 

" " '* *• " Harper'8 Bawir / 4.00— 6.00— 4.76 

" " *• Harper'i Weekly...^,.., ^., 4.00^ 6.00~ 4.7fi 

" ♦• •• " *• Atlantic Monthly .' 4.00~ 6.00— 4.75 

'• " " " •• North American Review. ...4. 6.00— 7.00— 6.76 

" '* " " ** Lippincott*s Magazine.... ,«... 3.00— -6.00-^ *t76^ 

•• " '• " •' Christian Union ,,,... 3.00— 6.00— 3.76 

'• '• ♦♦ " •• St. Nicholas 3.00— 6.00— 3.76 

*' " " " " Youth's Companion ...^ ....1.76—8.76—2.76 

" " " " " Scientific American , 3.20— 6 20— 4.20 

Correspondingly low rates on all Magazines and pe- 
riodicals. Subscribe now. 
Address. 

The Educational Weekly. 

Indianapolis^ Ind: 

Colonists and Land Ezplorora. r . . ., , r;: 

TICKETS TO THE WEST.. , ;^..VA 

Persons desiring to obtain reliable informatioD oOfji^^ 
cerning the western country, rates of fare fpr both /^i^'j^ 
gle and round trip tickets, time of trains^ eonnectionei^ . 
etc., should not fail to call upon or write to H. E.'Der-' 
ing, Assistant General Passenger Agent Vandalia Lf-ne.^ 
Xo. 48 West Washington street, IndianapoliSy Ind'., 
who represents the direct linos to all pointe, Bast^ Wmttc 
North and South. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

itlals of Good Readers, 
In Mechanical Exeontion, . 

In Gradation, ^^ 
_ In vlieapness* 

JfiA TT^T^ TTS'l^ H. A TPTQTffS. (i8 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paintings, made especU 
ally for ihis sciicsJby PEl'KR MOKAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPiARl), SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as ''learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modem ''variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. .These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropiiateness of the 
illustrations, and tbe thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giad^lion, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of agtadtuilinaeaseof the vocakulaVy^ which 
allowed only a lismted number o/nevJ words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted gener^ly for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of 1^1.50. This 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

4^ Icr ^^«f iip^ti fag^i, %ir^Uir§ and f alal!ogic^. 
E- H. BUTIaER & CO.^ Publishers, 



fHDIAlJA AOBMT, J, M, TOWEHS, 

JjQ/aj/eUe Ind. 



18 Souti Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



THZSO. 




A O., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Denison Hotel.) 

Pianos 

Org ans. 

Eyerj Initrument we Bell must prove aa representoil, or it may be returned at 
our ozpeDse. Our aBSortment is larger than tliat of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. - 

'kll and BM U8, whether you wish to buy or not. 

THEO.PFAFFUN & CO, 

Hz Si 84 AC. Peww. St., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



HUNTERS' 




For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

Something to keep little folks busy. Profitable employment 
for little tingers during school hours. 



i^: 



EVEBT CHILD CAN STUDT ITS LESSON- >§?■ 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Lebanon, Ind., June 21, 1883. 
Friend Hunter :— The Alphabet Cards enable the youngewt pupils to study. No 
school material is nioreuveful. , D. D. BLAKEMAN, 8np*t. 

Dnville, Ind., Juno 21, 1883. 
Prof. D. E. Hunter, Washington, Ind. : — I have Introduced your Alphabet 
Cards to hundreds of tenclieas, and do not know of a single case of dissatisfaction. 
I consider some such cards invaluable to the primary teacher. 
Very Truly, 

A. KATE HURON, 
Teacher of Training Class, Central Normal College. 
Washington, Ind., June 26, 1883. 

I have used Hunter's Alphabet Cards, or "Spelling for Fun," in the Schoo 
Room for three years, and find them invaluable in keeping the little ones quiet 
and aiding them in preparing their Icsmuus. My pupils take unbounded interest 
in the exerclHOs and are able to make promotion to the first readei u.nch i 
with than without the cards. ALICE C, EVANS. 

Teacher Primary Schools. 

A box contains 20o large lower case letters (lo A font), pj 
on heavy six ply card board, four colors, suitable for childr 
use at their desks or at the recitation. 

4^* Price 25 cents per box sent by mail, 
supplied at <^2.oo per dozen. *^R 

D. E. HUNTER. 

WASHIJ^Gip, 

Daviess 
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McShane Bell Foundry 

3fnnufactare thoHn celebrated Bei's 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Cocks, &C. PricBH uud catalogued 
Bent free. Address 
H. McSiiANE & Co., Baltimore, Md 



AND ENGLISH ACADEMY, 

nrsiAVAPOLiSt dtd., 

>i<HB OJDEST. the LARGEST, the BEST, the MOST 
X POPULAR BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE WEST 
It li strongry endorsed by solid business men, distln- 
ylshed educators, and by the press. Instruction 
^I*™J^^*''^*'"*^^y* Competency guaranteed, 
fleod fiur Catalogud. W. W. Qbahqb& A Uk. 



S.-8. CflRlSTMAS EHTISTAlHHBAn 

^■CSeetlons for Decoratfonn, Enteri 
talnmenta and OlfU. 

A oollcctluo or rugffeatioQi from leadlnf 
SuDdaj*iohoot workers lu varioiu parte or 
I he couDtry, coouiiolnK •omelhiiiK of iotaiw 
eat to every Sunday -achool superintendaat. 
Xothinff like it erer issued bcfora. Prie«» 
Sftc Will send free to any oae aeDdiog ua 
1 list of all ihc Suoday-tchool Saperiatend' 
Qta lo ilie plib:e. DAVID 0. GOOK, 4S 
Adamajireet. Chicago, 111. 




Corner of Penn. and MarketJSts., ludiaoapoljs, by 
the well-known, Accountant and Teacher, whose 
diploma is recognized In every part of the Went 
5to8t thorough and practloi^l course In tho-i»hdrtef>t 
time for less than is charged elsewhere. 

THOS. J. BRYANT. Pre»t. 
Particulars and Specimens ot f Qnmanship font to 
ray address. 



T^KZE THE 

C INCINNATI, H AMILTON 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tebbc Hautk, Vawdalia, Mattoon, 

so?. XjOXTZS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

GEO. S. GRISCOM, SAM'L STEVENSON, 

Gen'l Sup't, Gen'l Ticket Agt. 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Beiweon St. Loui 
A Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 

CINCINNATI ^ ST. LOUIS 

or S'/\ LOUIS dr' LOu SPILLE. 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNA TI (& LO UIS VILLE. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is tlie only line between 

ST. LOUIS & CINCINISATI, 

tm^ Ask for tickets via O. A M. Railway. For sab 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North 
and South. W. W. PEABODY.Gen'l Sup't. 

W.B. SHATTUC, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

59 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 



© HTHI 

J. M. & I. Kail. Road. 

Shortest, Best & Most 

Popular Line to 

Lotdsville. Nashville. Memphis. Chat 
tanooga. Atlanta. Mobile and 

NoM'. Orl«;aii8. 

It IS obviously to the advantageof passengers go - 
Insr South to pureliase tickets by the direct 
route. The facilities oflfered are unequalled. 

Palnce Sleepinjt cars and elegant Parlor 
Cars run between Chlcafiro and Louisville daily 
without chaofire. 

Through (loaches and Puliuian Sleeplnsr 
CHrs between St. Louis and Lor.i.svllje dally. 

These are rare advautaifes. 8peed and safe- 
ty. 

A sic «our friends if they have ever ridden 
over the -Jeff" and they will answer "'yos. 
always taJce the oid reliable." 

For information as lo rate, route 'afnd rtlms 
of leaving of trains, please appiy to 

U. K. DERING, Ass't i'uss. Agt.. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office North East corner Washington and Illinoi 
St., opjWHite Bales Ilouit;. 

E. W. McKENNA, Snpt., Louiuville, Ky. 
E. A. FORD, Gen'l Thbh. Agt.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a GOOD CTCLOPFDIA ^^x READY REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CTCLOPEDIA ^^'^ ihe use of I'UPM.S. 

EVERY FAMII.Y should have a GOOD CTCLOPEDIA^'' encourage ^TUDYat rj^ME. 



The People's Cyclope(dia 



-OF- 



Universal Knowledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The History of all Nations and Countries, Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine, Architecture, Agriculture, and Horticulture, 

Biography of every Distinguished Person, Natural IFistory and Botany, Municipal, Civil and International Law. 

Geography, Exploration, and Traveln, ('honiiHtry, Pbilofuphy, and Astronomy, Engineering, Mechanism, and Mechanics 

Governments, Education, and Religion, Geology, Zoology, and Mineralogy, Biblical Literature and EccU^HiasliVal "Uistorv. 

Literature of all Ages, The Cities and Towns of the World, Ac. 

The w^iolebrought down to the year 1«83, illustrated with Maps and Diagrams, and 5,000 Engravings, and containing 58,000 Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
per Royal Octavo Volumes of over 700 pages each. 

I»-The uuwt P..iuil:ir Cyrlopodia for th- Ihnno. the LiSriry. tb- S-'io-)'. tbo O^flrv. Tbt* most Practical in Information." The most Convenient for USE The 
most Recent m PiiMicatioa. »^ It will not cost yt.u aiiytliiii- lo examine iiit i ili:- MKRIT.-^ of t'lis, tbo jfreatc^t work of the age. We are suDDlylnir 
schools all over the country. They cannot afford to 1k« without it. Every Toachor Hhould have it on his de.^k, for it furuishes an imnle^^e ^Itld of Infbrniation 
not obtainable in any other orra. Send for sample pages and particulars : Address 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind 
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t^iil^idft Linen Tablets, SeH Stationery in the market^ 

Manuscript Blanks, Best Examination Paper, 
'"•'' ^ ' ' BecordBookSi for Teachers and Township Trustees, 

Pupil'fl Term, Certijicates of Standing, A Set of Books for School Boards, 

' ' .Spelling Blanks, exercise books, Pupil's Monthly, ct weekly record of standing, 

'rz • ' . . SorMOh Pads Pencil Tablets, 

K Blank Books of every Description in stock or made to order, 

'Orajirons. Srasersi Standard Slating^ Ezamiie our new School Thermometer, 

*•- •'':• • la ppaiB, P1ATT8, '^LOJVNS and BANGES;' Suspended (Jlobes, cheapest, best, 

Izamlne Baker's Oraded District School Building, Perfect Heating, Seating 
v''<!.:'^ Diplomas, Wall Mottoes, Maps. [and VentilationS\ 



a'- ' 



LBVT, BAKSH <& Co., 

143 S. SAeridiaa Street, 



IIIDIAITAFOLIS,mD. 



:^ 



rf^il^^ OF ^APER 



.,. ... IN THIS{^OUfiTRY. 




Manufacturers of 



^3 East Maryland St. 
r ... IJ^DIJ.h'APOLIS, IKI). 



The paper upon which this book is printed is furnislied 
bythiscQpipany. 
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IF YOU WANT 

QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER, 
Spelling Blanks, Exercise Books, 

MANUSCRIPT PAPERS. 

HuUU or WhiU, 

Scratch Pads, 

Blotter Tablets, 

Drawing Tablets, 

Perfect Pencil Tablets. 



These goods are so cheap tJiat they 
are used instead of slates. 



Ask your Stationer for the products 
oft/ie ' .'.■ 

ACME STATI0NEB7 ^ FAPB& O^t 
117 Ptilton St.. N. Y. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION I 

TAe Greatest Teachers Work of the Age 



FREE! FREE! FREE! 

We have made arrangements with the publishers of 
COL. FRANCIS W. PAEKER'S Notes of 

TALKSojTEACHING 

to offer it to every subscriber who sends 2 new 'subscribers 
for the Educational Weekly. 



It is a lamentable &ot that the world is full of 
miserable pretenders or make-shifts called teach- 
ers. Buttbese would-be teachers are no more fit 
for superintending the construction of the high- 
est type of human character in the school-room 
than they would be for the position of master 
mechanic tn tho erection 
of a gran d ftitlirdriLl. Tho 
true tt'acbtr. fta well as 
the nnast**r mcr^hanjic, tho 
physlcidn atid thu htwyc r, 
needs to l>e not only a 
person of iroodi cotiitnon 
sect^ nnd k^^hptoI inti?l- 
ligt'Doe, but hf* must bts 
BpeciallT quidirU'd for hU 
profefi&fon. He tu u s t 
study the prldclpitrs of 
his profi^aslon; ho muat 
apply tlii^i'^ pritu Iple^ to 
tak mf^tlifule. And one of 
the lDdisi>ensablu remif8* 
Jtes la a profeBSlonal li- 
brary; and the true 
teticher will uo nittre 
think of dulng without 
hifl l[br«.ry of flljiodard 

SrofeflBl<mM tKnikH thio 
]e lawypft tho arctiitfct 
anil the uhyakrian wUl do 
without tin Lra. Th<^ de- 
mand for tho LH'St profoft- 
eional wotks for teachers 
Is Hlpidly liicrcfifiin»7 and 
more teachers will wwnt 
these biWks this year than 
ever beforo. Heno;*, for 
the acciJinrnodiitkjn o f 
our subflcrlborw, wo Ii^re 
arraiurod to atipplr thorn 
for ft IJltlo work on their 
part wiih the b^et Itnok 
yet putiHshwl for t^^ftrh- 
ets. *J'hus by workiiijf 
for our ioumai you con 
secure a book that will be 
Invaluable to you as a teacher, and also in- 
orease the circulation and usefulness of our 
ioumaL This book is Col. Pabksb's Talks oir 
TBAOHuro. 




OOL. F. W. PABEEB, STTPT. 



These were ffiven by Col. F. W. Parker, (former- 
ly Superintendent of Schools of Quiuoy, Mass.,) 
before the Martha's Vineyard Institute, Sum- 
mer of 1882. Beported by Lelia E. Patridge. 
These •'Talks" were delivered before a larpe 
assembly of teachers oomln^rfrom all ports of the 
e< i u ni r v , n r^ d w f^ rt ' f -atf erly 
li^^lvLn.ll Xv\. Tijjs boolv lias 
Ih^od pniJiXJ-i'd to Bupr^Jiy 
tho (If'mauti on thojmrt of 
t**a(:hi're to kuow *'The 
New iiothodfl" of t+'ftoh- 
inff- Ni> lM>ok has boen 
puNUhod to e.TpUUn iho 
mot hods of t^ntddDjf that 
made thf Quinty ftehools 
eo famous i^hf^n OiL }^ur- 
kor was Superlnt'-ndont 
there. The iittlo town be- 
cflijie a Mt^t-H for tf-ucb- 
cfSt and fur that matter 
la fl*» yet. Tt^c m» thods 
witnos&'ti weixj con led m 
many svhfHjlfl. Tbe do- 
mand lor tho "New 
Methods" beeiunc somtv 
thiniif titnarlble. Kebool 
Ikmitla tin? olferlnrf hi^h 
wa^^s to those thtit undt^r- 
stanti. Uol. pHrk^T ut 
Martha's Vineyard ei- 
ph I i ne d th t a^ i tu l t h o^l s ; 
flftor thoy were wriitcu 
out iij- Miss Pdtridjro ho 
tliopoujrl.ly jpo vised Ihom, 
and thiH vnluino ootituins 
tlum. U'here is moro\TiJuo 
to tho pniotii al triuher tn 
tbtrn than in any f*\hir 
tnnfk pnfiiiiihuL The book 
Is fliuipiy iuvnhuihk. It 
enntaina a fine pfjrtraii of 
Cnl. I^nrkrr rts ti frr.iU^s- 
pJL <^ . 'I'fii tholiaand 
copies were sold the first 
four months. The book 
is a square IBmo.. 6 by 69| inches, 102 padres, 
beautifully printed on g-ood paper and tastefully 
bound in English cloth. We send this book to 
any subscriber who sends us 2 new subscribers. 



We will send a copy of "Talks on Teaching" to any 
one who will send ns $1.00. Address, 

The Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 



S^mCtAJL ^FFM0f 



Until after the Holidays we 
will send by mall or express pr^ 
paid, any of the following books 
on receipt of the special prices 
named below. 

Ridpaih^s 

Fopular Xf. 9. Blvtory 

CLOTH BINDING 

Regular Pnoe, • -^^ -'•; -.-:#ft^fllO 
Special, ■ $2 00 

HALFMOROCO 

Regular Price, $3.50 

Special Price, $2.40 

VITood^s 

If AtiuTAl atotory 

Regular Price, $5.00 

Special Price, $8.50 

diaries IDlclszezio* 

0iiiple te Work* 

Regular Price. - .,: %%%Afi 
Special Price, $12.00 

Gems of Deportment, 

PL AIH CLOTH, 

Regular Price, - • • r - - \'l^.0& 

Special Price, - $1.20 

oilt edge, 

Regular Price, -7- ■ - • - $2 50 
Special Pricd $1,50 

We have other valuable books 
at equally low ti^tttesi; v * I * y 
Address, ... "' y t . t 

smxmm ^ 

Indianapolis. 



JUST eeady, a chaeming book for reading classes or home libraries. 




Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of **A Geographical Reader," "Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 

The immedUte socceu of the "Qeographical Reader/* by the sama author, has proved that bo(4c0 of this kiodi prtpired 1)J /io t^tM^)^ *nd diacrimlnatlng 
Mi tqatractor as Proferaor Johonnot, meet with great faror and accompliah the best results. Stories of animals hare an especial charm for >oting people, 
and the puptrs interest will nerer flag wiien be is pnrtided with reading- matter of the kind. His mind is stored with useftil and instrnciiTe fiicts, and bis progrees 
in acquiring the ability to read well Is acceleratecl by the greater stimulation given to his men ta* faculties. s 

"^i Tbe natural History Reader is a classified collection of anecdotes and interesting doscriptions in the field of natural history 6( a very attractire and entertain- 
ing character, all from well-known writers and authors. It is beautiAilIy illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which hare been prepared especially 
tor the book. . ^____^___^__^__ 

A Sainple copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

D, APPLETON k go,, PuUistiers;:;, :;:.::: V;^ 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San FxaawiBco. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



The ImATEST and BEST. 

NEIV ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series, New Text, New Illustrations, New and 
Unequaled Maps, and many new features not found in any other series. 



o-o— 

WHITES NEW ARITHMETICS— Two Book Series, 

o-o 

NEW EQLECTIC COPY-BOOKS, The Eclectic Copy-Books revised, re-arranged and re-graded. 

o-o 

THALHEIMER'S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new'matter. 



-o-o- 



• Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies foi- fiist introduction 
fiirnisli6|d on application, 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEY'S EEVISBD HEADERS k SPELLERS, 
RAYS NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
UAJIVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOL BROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THJS CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG 



iL CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




TMB SCHOOL 

JLISriD THE 

-KIN DER GART EN- 

Bay of the Manufactiirers Themselves all You Need 
fo r an Outfi t! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the ** TRIUMPH,*' both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

flnn Aim ^^*^b ^^ make the best Desk 
llttir KtUf in the world. We think wp 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"Ohc 9Kirfton of tPieoe ^c^fw in 

Somctftititg.!! 

^^ * rf^T^**^ ^^ ®"*" ^^^ make, with the best Edinburgh imprint; nn- 
%jrXODGS equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 3, 6, G, 8, 
l-i,i8, luid :M) inchen in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 

Andrews' Dustless Erasers. 
The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

TbeALPIIA Dustless Crayon outlasts six ( 
cniyons, and no disagreeable dust. 

HLACK BOARDS! 
Sr,ATJNG, best 
W A R D S O F 
pretty, with mot- 



(FoKTY Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID 
quality. SCHOOL INKS. KE- 
MERIT — $ooinset, price;? 1.50. Very 
loes. A great call for these. An- 
drews' New.HOOK REST and DICTIONARY HOLDER takes 
ihe place of all others Ailjusiable, for sitting or standing. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All manufactured by 

A. H. ANDREWS &. CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S, SMitH, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ifzinlinq, cJlimnq, ofemditi 



:)na:ai?ina, 



•V A. LFjA. 12,^ ISO- 






TRAIIffllffG SGHOQIm 

— IFOR- 
KINDER GARTNERS, 

Under Mit-s Alice Chapin, will begin its ninth year Sept. 15, 1883, at the la 
dtnimpulis Seminary, Indianapolis. Those thinking of joining the class shonld 
seeMisK Chapin before that time. She will be at 346 N. PeDQ. St., on and after 
Sepfemlwrl. 




ESTABLISHED 1826. 




Xj03SriD03>T 



Perry & Co. 

XjOISTIDC 

steel Pens 

«k*" Suniiiles and prices of School Pc7>m seni on applies tion.lK 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

Solo Rgents for the United States. }• ITjaj"\?V* ITOI&B^ 



C^dttattonal WiuU%, 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 

PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUHLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Vol. 1. 



Indianapolis, Indiana, December 22, 1883. 



No. 25 
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The National Educational Association will meet at 
Madison, Wis., July 15-18, 1884. 

O'Donnell, the murderer of informer Carey, was 
hanged at 8 o'clock Monday last. 

Recent reports from the region of Panama state that 
20,000 men are now engaged upon the work of con- 
structing the Panama Canal. The work is progress- 
ing rapidly. 

The Republican National Convention will meet at 
Chicatro, June 3, 1884. lion. D. M. Sabin, Senator 
from Minnesota, has been elected Chairman of the 
National Coraitteeo. 

Leading polititions, irrespective of party, are peti- 
tioning President Arthur to appoint Mrs. Dunway, the 
leader of the women's enfranchisement cause, governor 
of Washington Territory. 

Girard College will not hereafter lease any property 
to be used for bar-room purposes. The receipts of the 
college for eleven months of this year reached ^423,168.- 
50. The institution is educating 1,098 orphan boys. 

The Democratic Senators nominated for officers of 
the Senate the men nominated at the caucus two years 
ago, as follows: L. Q. Washington, Secretary ; R. J. 
Bright, Sergcant-at-arms; Col. Pay ton, Executive Clerk; 
F. E. Shaber, Principal Clerk; Dr. Bullock, Chaplain. 

The building that has just been projected at New 
Orleansfor the accommodation of the World's Industrial 
and Cotton Exposition, is the largest building of the 
kind ever built excepting the one in London in 1862. 
It will be 1500 feet long and 950 feet wide. 

Albert Jay Jones, of Providence, R. I., for many 
3'car8 :i icsidcnt of Rome, proposes to donate to the 
government of the United States his Monte Belarino 
estate o( fifteen acres, in the suburbs of Rome, for an 
acadeniv of fine arts. The property is valued at $40,- 
000. 

Three Milwaukee boys have been sent to the house 
of refuge for incendiarism. They had burned many 
buildings " for fun.*' It is now said that their inspira- 
tion came from tbat pernicious stuff dosed out as humor 
under the title of '- Pock's Bad Boy." More than likely. 
A movement to suppress it is talked of. 



A Board of Military and Naval Officers met in Wash- 
ington on the 20th inst. to recommend to the secreta- 
ries of war and navy jointly the steps to be taken for 
the equipment and transportation of the Greeley re- 
lief expedition, and to suggest such plans for its con- 
trol, conduct and organization of its personnel as seem- 
ed best adapted to accomplish the purpose. 

Miss Auretta Hoyt, for many years a teacher in the 
common schools and for the last ten years a prominent 
and effective worker in the temperance cause, died 
Tuesday from consumption. Miss Hoyt was well-known 
throughout the country and in her death the temper- 
ance cause loses one of its strongest champions. 



The Sew DePauw University. ^^ 

Friday, the 14th, was Greencastle's great day of re- 
joicing. The only condition remaining to secure the 
DePauw endowment beyond a doubt, was the raisitig 
of a $10,000 guarantee fund by the citizens of Greencas- 
tie. $6,400 had been raised and it was thought that ev- 
evy one had been taxed to the fullest extent. While 
matters were in this shape, Miss II. Eliza Hart unex- 
pectedly came forward with $3,000 guarantee fund, thus 
making the conditions complete. By the DePauw en- 
dowment, now secured, the University receives atonce 
$120,000 from the Methodist church of the State, $60,000 
from Greencastle and Putnam county and $240,000 
from Mr. DePauw, making in all $420,000. In addition 
to this it is an open secret that Mr. DePauw has execu- 
ted his will, giving 45 per cent, of his entire estate, ex- 
clusive of the glass works, which makes an additional 
donation of not less than $1,500,000. work on the new 
buildings will begin next spring. The college is now 
worth, in buildings, grounds, investments and outside 
bequests, $500,000. Robert McKim, of Madison, has 
given $10,000 for an observatory, to be built next 
spring. Anthony Swisher died recently in Tippecanoe 
county, leaving $25,000 to go to the university on the 
death of his wife. The citizens of Greencastle have 
acted nobly in this work. In view of the fact that in 
the past few years they have erected three large and 
well furnished church buildings, and have given liber- 
ally to the university and other causes, the prompt • 
subscription of the 8ti0.000 required of them is an hon- 
or not to be depreciated. 
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Alcohol is Not Food or Drink. 

The following contrast between alcohol and substan- 
ces that serve as food or drink, is taken from the recent 
scientific treatise upon "Alcohol — Its Effects on Body 
and Mind," by Eli F. Brown, M.D. The mistaken no- 
tions concerning the nutritive value of alcoholic pre- 
parations are clearly set forth in this contrast : 



1. A true beverage slakes thirst, ftar- 
nishes wat«r to the tissues, and aids iu 
dissolying apd digesting food. 

2* Food is nutritious substance; it 
enters the blood in a new guise ; it sat- 
isfies hanger ; it is -built into the tissues, 
and furnishes energy to them iu the form 
of matter or force. 

3. H6at and streugth producing arti- 
cles of food materially increase the tem- 
perature of the body, the amount of car- 
bonic acid exhaled, and the general vigor 
of ihe tissues. 

4. Truly nutritions food matter, of 
wbate\'er kind, does not generate for it- 
self a peculiar, abnormal and devastat- 
ing appetite. It gratifies hunger and 
thirst. ' It may be substituted by other 
food without inconvenience, and it docs 
not ultimate in physical and mental 
degeneracy. 



1. Alcohol produces thirst, takes 
takes water from the tissues, and hiu- 
dprs the solution and digestion of food. 

2. Alcohol is innutritioufi ; it outers 
the blood unchanged ; it fails to relieve 
hunger; it is not built into the tissues, 
and gives ni> nnpply of energy to 
them. 

3. Alcohol lowers the tcmporatnie, 
diminishes the amount of carbonic 
acid exhaled, and lessens tlie general 
vigor. 

4. Alcohol, in whatev«»r form it is 
taken, does generate for itself a pe- 
culiar, abnormal and devastating ap- 
petite. It does not eatii^fy hunger antl 
thirst. It will not submit to substitu- 
tion. It does ultiniHte in ;)hy8ical aud 
mental degeneracy. 



What Tobacco Does for the Boys. 
V \ The use of tobacco is pernicious. Especially Is this 
true of its effects on growing boys. That its use is 
permitted in many schools is a matter of extraordinary 
character. It ought to be prohibited in every school. 
It is the duty of every school master, and every pa- 
rent to set himself resolutely against the vice, both by 
precept and example. It has been prohibited in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Military Academy at 
West Point, Phillips Exeier Academy'', and many other 
enlightened educational institutions. Naval Sur- 
geons are free from the vice. The indictment laid 
against tobacco is as follows : 

1. That it leads to impaired nutrition of the nerve 
centers. 

2. That it is a fertile cause of neuralgia, vertigo 
and indigestion. 

3. That it irritates the mouth and throat, thus 
destroying the purity of the voice. 

4. That, by excitation of the optic nerve, it pro- 
duces amaurosis and other defects of vision. 

5. That it causes a tremulous hand and an intermit- 
tent pulse. 

6. That one of its conspicuous effects is to develop 
irritability of the heart. 

7. That it retards the cell changes on which devel- 
opment depends. 

These points are confirmed by the best modern au- 
thority, and substantiated by abundance of clinical evi- 
dence. The records of colleges show that tobacco 
causes deterioration of the menial faculties. The best 
scholars are not tobacco users; non-smokers take the 
highest rank in every grade. 
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Irregulai' attendance is, without doubt the greatest 
hindrance to the progress of the school. Punctuality 
and regularity in attendance are absolutely necessary 
to a school's prosperity. We ask you to remember, 
that when your children are absent, that they are not 
only doing themselves an injury, but the whole school 
is disturbed and retarded b}' such absence. — E. H. 
Butler, 

''There has been no time when I have not' felt sad 
that there should have been no chance for me at a 
good education and training. J miss it every day, but 
such chances as were left, lay in that everlasting hun- 
ger to still be reading. I was tough as leather, and 
could do the double stint, and so it was that, all un- 
known to myself, I was as one that soweth good seed 
in his field." — Bohcrt Colly er. 

It is the p^t of all good teaching to seize upon the 
event of the hour to enforce a lesson ; in fact the skill 
of a teacher consists largely in his ability to prepare 
the way, and to recognize the way when it opcna 
before him; all the real teacliing b}' which chililrcn 
can be benefitted can be done in a very small part ot 
the day ; the main work consists in getting ready. 
Preparing the ground is more work than sowing the 
seed ; but it has value only as the seed are safely sown. 
—Strpt. A. P. Marble. 

But the highest reward of the Naturalist i.s the 
being brought close to Him of whom that which we 
eall Nature is but an outer garment. To him wlio 
earnestly seeks shall much be shown and even a little 
lifting of the veil is enough for a life-time. No life is 
incomplete which is guided by high purposes, and no 
life is short which is spent in earnest search tor truth. 
— David S. Jordan. 

The lethargic youth whose physical development 
exceeds the mental, and whose mind acts so slowly 
requires all your goading. A brain fever or anaemia 
due to imperfect assimilation is hard ley possible to 
such an organization, but the child with a clear skin, 
intellectual forehead, and expressive eyes whose lessons 
are always perfect and whose answers anticipate your 
very thought is in danger. It docs not require urging. 
It is not study out of school that it needs to have 
forced upon it. It is the play ground, the rest of long 
vacations, with long nights of sleep undisturbed by 
dreams of lessons. To small children especially is out- 
door exercise essential, and 3'ou should let the number 
of hours cohfined in the school-room correspond with 
the age and vigor of the child — .4. B. Bradbury, Health 
Officer of Delaware County. 

Moralit}' without religion is only a kind of dead 
reckoning — an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy 
sea by measuring the distance we have run, but with- 
out an}' observation of the heavenly bodies. — DongfeUetc. 
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The General Lesson— The Teeth. 

All the younger children of the school have put aside 
their books and Lave taken the position best suited 
for giving attention. 

Tiie teacher will ask such questions as the following: 
What are the teeth for? Of what are they made? In 
anpwer to these questions the pupils need to see how 
fiseful the teeth are for chewing the food, and for aid- 
|ing in speech. They will see that they are hard like 
stone — the outer covering being as hard as glass. 

What causes the teeth to break? What causes them 
to decay? In answer to these questions the pupils will 
tell what not to do with the teeth — how^ it is that they 
are broken by rough usage, how hot or cold drinks 
crack them and how breathing through the mouth in- 
jures them. If the children do uo\ know these facts, 
the teacher may safely impart such information. They 
will tell how the teeth decay after they are broken, 
and how the ugly substance that coUects on them, if 
they are not often cleaned, will cause them to decay. 

How shall we keep the teeth clean? In answering 
this question, the children will learn the need of using 
a brush with warm water. They will learn that they 
ought to use the tooth brush daily. What causes the 
teeth to ache? What should be done with a tooth that 
has a decayed place in it? Here the pupils learn the 
inner structure ot the tooth, and that the decayed 
teeth ought to be filled. Too often is it true that par* 
ents are careless ot the teeth of their children until it 
is too late to pave the teeth by filling. The children 
may by proper lessons be taught to take better care of 
themselves than that bestowed on them by their par- 
ents. Endeavor to roach the children through their 
natural good sense, awaken their pride so that they 
will not permit their teeth to be unsightly, alarm them 
as to the probability of their losing their teeth b}^ de- 
cay if they do not take proper care of them. Some of 
the pupils will be reached best by one thought, others 
by a different view of the subject. It is the teacher's 
duty to see to it, that all of the children of the school 
are impressed with the value of the teeth, the necessity 
of taking proper care of them, and that they know how 
to keep them clean. The subject is notone of great po- 
etic interest, but of vital importance to the best health 
of the pupils for all their after lives. 



The Drawing Lesson. 



Some of the patrons of the common schools object to 
the teachers' taking the time for drawing lessons. They 
prefer to have their children study something more 
useful. They do not care to have their children learn "to 
make pictures." The teacher must see the subject of 
drawing in a very different light. He must see the real 
use there is in drawing. With him the object is potato j be preserved for further development 



make picttires," but to develop skill of hand, to train 
the eye to see accurately, to educate the mind in making 
conceptions of form, position, distance and size, to in- 
culcate habits of neatness and correctness, to develope 
a test for the true and the beautiful. The teacher who 
is thoughtfully impressed with the value of drawing in 
realizing these desirable results, will be ready to meet 
and overcome all objections that may arise from pat- 
rons and pupils. If the work is progressive, the pupils 
will see for themselves how rapidly they may learn. A 
short drawing lesson each day to such pupils as have 
done their other work creditably, will serve as a con- 
stant stimulus in the preparation of lessons, and will 
put such a premium upon the drawing lesson as will 
cause the dullest pupil to wish to draw. Pupils may 
draw in the latter portion of the day at which time 
they cannot so well study more diflScult subjects. 

Having spent several lessons on the elements of fig- 
ures, and in drawing simple geometrical outlines, the 
pupils mav attempt the construction of more complex 
figures. They will need to be constantly careful in the 
location of points, and the sketching of each line cor- 
rectly. One great value that comes from the drawing 
of complex figures is the practice of system in the devel- 
opment of such figures. Pupils learn that they must do 
certain things first, then certain other parts are con^ 
structed, then others, until the whole is done. This or- 
derly and systematic work, in which each step that is 
taken is based upon the preceeding, and each is required 
to be done accurately as a basis for the doing of the 
next, is an invaluable exercise. 

For convenience take, 
some such figure as is given 
in the accompanying dia- 
gram. (1) Have the pupils 
draw a vertical and a hori- 
zontal line, each bisecting 
the other. (2) Constuct a 
square upon these two lines 
as diameters. , Bisect the 
sides of the four small 
squares thus formed. Fro- 
long the diameters of the 
large square until they pro- 
^ject beyond the sides the 
same length as one-half the 
side of a small square. 
Draw the diagonals of the 
large square. (3) Draw! the 
oblique lines that form the 
sides of the oblique square. 
Four points in each of these 
oblique lines were already 
located. All the points of. 
the figure should be located 
carefully, and marked light- 
ly. By proper care, era- 
sure will bo unnecessary,. 
The figure when drawn may 
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What the Snow Crystal Said. 
I was full ot glee this morning, for upon tumbling 
out of bed, I ran to the window and saw the ground, 
all white with snow. The air was full of tiny snow 
flakes. They were blown here and there like so many 
feathers, some of them so light they were scarcely felt. I 
wasjust thinking, where does the snow come from, when 
a tiny flake struck the window-pane, as if in answer to 
my question. I put my face very near to the glass to 
see it closely. I was surprised at its beautiful form — 
six-sided, six-pointed, fringed withb^ads, covered with 
needles, all placed in the most charming order. I was 
looking closely when something said to me — "Did you 
ask, where the snow comes from?" I found my little 
flake was willing to tell me the answer, so 1 listened, 
while it continued. "I left the warm sea, far to the 
south of here, in the form of a vapor. I was borne up- 
ward far above the earth, and the strong wind carried 
me away toward the north. I grew colder as I came 
north until up in the air, far above your head, 1 turned 
, from vapor to a tiny bit of ice. Other little piece.«» held 
to me, until we grew so heavy that the air could not 
hold us up. So down we came, sailing gaily along with 
our fellows down to the hard, Arm earth. I struck this 
glass, and saw your bright eyes looking out so gleeful- 
ly at us from your warm, cozy home." Just then I 
blew my warm breath on the window pane, the flake 
melted and ran down the glass as a tiny drop of water. 



The Writing Lesson. 

Iti the teaching ot beginners no other exercises are 
more valuable than those in which all the members of 
the class are engaged in doing the same thing at the 
same time. There is little time for individual instruc- 
tion. -Great help comes from the emulation and in- 
terest that accompany concerted effbrts. The teach- 
er of writing may from the first, control, the whole pri- 
mary class as one moving working body. All pupils 
may take books at the same time, may take pens, open 
ink, and sit in proper position at signals given b}- the 
teacher. All may attend to the same letter made on 
the board by the teacher, may notice its form, may tell 
the lines that compose it, and may all attempt at thg 
same time to make it. They may repeat, and repeat, 
their efforts as the teacher may dictate. It is by such 
concerted movements that much is done in a short time. 
The teacher in the meantime passes freely among the 
pupils^ noticing the work of this and that pupil, seeing 
who succeeds and who fails, giving criticism here, and 
encouragement there. By observing the actual work 
of the pupils the teacher learns what are the difliculties 
and what the chief errors. These defects ho may illus- 
trate, on the board and call the attention ot the whole 
class to the mistake^*. Put wrong letters in clo.s(3 con- 
trast with correct ones. Have pupils pass to the board 
and make correct letters. Having noted the errors re- 
turn to more intelligent practice. 



The form of the letters is the great thing. The chief 
excellence of all script writing is legibility. Legibility 
depends almost wholly on the form of the letters. The 
pupils must notice the shape of each letter, and endeav- 
or to make the letters of the right shape. 
I After a few minutes of such practice as is here indica- 
I ted the members may be left to themselves, 'Ho write 
! their slates full," while the teacher proceeds with the 
I next class. In this way the primary class is kept pleas- 
I antly and profitably busy for fully twenty or thirty 
minutes. The teachers must be sure to see the slates 
afler they are filled with the writing. 
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The School Home. 



BSmA MONT. M*BAB. 

The ideal school must be the continuation of the ideal home. 
The schools are filled with children from all sorts of homes, from 
those in which the ten4lerest and truest sentiments are ever fos- 
tered, where all means possible — fragrant flowers, suggestive pic- 
tures, well-chosen books, and above all the sweet-spirited influence 
of loving lives, combine to make a true home. On the other hand 
there come many little waifs whose surroundings have served only 
to emphasize inherited evil tendencies, the manifestations of which 
have been met with cruel blows which have intensified rather than 
corrected. 

It is needful that for all these dear children, whatever their heri- 
tage, there should be a home in the school. Childhood should be 
happy. Amid the struggle of miture life we are prone to forget 
that life has its lights as well as its shadows. Now to bring into 
child-life all the suishine possible is the duty of every teacher. 
Life is not all one lon^ wailing, but on the other hand is one con- 
tinual joy only heightened by enough of life's discipline to make it 
of the higher, purer sort, scantified by a mingling of the bitter 
with the sweet. 

Have you not visited some schools wherein you saw many sad- 
faced little darlings, tip-toeing in and out, with their sweet child- 
ish life being crushed out of them, all because teacher had a 
niethoii^ in following which, she had ceased to be a living, loving, 
faithful helper of little feet and had become a /^j^>Lfr of teachers ? 

What our schools need most are strong, happy and, therefore, 
hopeful men and women whose very presence makes a home of the 
school to which every child will come gladly. In such a school, 
where the restraints necessary for the preservation of the rights of 
all are regarded, there may be such opportunity as will lead lo the 
highest development of the boys and girls. 

We may rest assured that if our school is not a happy one some- 
thing is radically wrong. The first requisite is a happy teacher. 
If life has dealt hardly with us, we can find the best recompense in 
brightening the lives of others. Our work may become truly beau- 
tiful if imbued with the spirit of " peace on earth, good will lo 
men." As the birth day of the loving Christ-child approaches 
j what more fitting off"ering can we bring to the feet of trusting 
I chillhood than the promise fulfilled of happier homes ? 



Some Facts About the Memory. 

I E. E. 8MITII. PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 

, There are three things necessary for the expression of an idea : 
I the mind, to conceive it; ilie idea, or concept; the word, the tvpe 
or representative. 

There are also three things necessary for an idea or thought to 

i induce an action of the mind to which it is addressed ; it miisi be 

understood by the intellect; it must be realized by the feelings, 

arousing a desire or antipathy ; this desire or antipathy brings into 
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play the will, or the determination of the mind toward the accom- 
plishment of some purpose. 

Now the memory aids in these mental processes in the following 
ways ; 

1. It retains the idea until a word or name for it is found. This 
is evident in the case of children who are told the name of a cer- 
tain object and then mention having seen the object upon sonrie 
previous occasion. 

2. Ii preserves the association between the idea and its symbol, 
l?etween the thing signified and that which signifies it. 

From ihis comes the difficulty in learning a foreign language — 
one cannot readily recollect th-; term or word for the idea. 

Without this preservation of the association between the type 
and the thing typified, there could be no language. For instance, 
if a child forgets to associate the idea "cat " with the tuord *'cat," 
then the word **cat" may bring up some other idea, as dog^ housf, 
darn. Especially will this be true if the child have also forgotten 
which of these words is associated with each ot the four ideas. 
Herein lies the great task for children in learning new conceptions 
and their symbols. We certainly ought to be as patient with them 
as with those who "remember faces, but cannot remember names." 

Again, language is only a fusion of ideas into thoughts. If each 
separate term were not rememliered, as also its particular relation 
to others, as shown by position, etc., ideas could never be grouped 
intelligently. Here is another and greater task for the young mind, 
showing how- patient the teacher should be with it in its first steps 
of growth. 

3. In order to convict the mind of the hearer, the different prop- 
ositions in a line of argument, the conclusion dr.iwn, and the rela- 
tion of the whole to the proposition to be established, must not be 
lost from the grasp of the retentive faculty. 

The same is irue of the different steps of a process in arithmetic 
and of the successive parts of an analysis in grammar. Thus, for 
the solution of so simple a problem as **If one apple cost 3 cents, 
what will five apples cost? '* A child must have twenty-eight ideas, 
an equal number of words, an equal number of associations of a 
idea with a particular word, a larger number of relations of words, 
five propositions, the relations of these propositions to each other 
and to the main proposition, and the realization of the work as a 
whole. We can now have some conception of the labor imposed 
upon a six-year old child who is required to propare five such. prob- 
lems. 

4. In order to the persuasion of a person through the feelings 
and thus the leading of him into action, the motives which are pre- 
sented for his consideration must be retained in the memory. 

Sometimes one motive may be sufficient, but two or more may 
produce more complete effect, as in soliciting missionary money. 
Or, again, several motives may be necessary, in combination, to in- 
fluence the sensibilities so as to lead to the putting forth of energy. 
If all are not retained, the desired eflect may not be produced. 
This is illustrated by the reformation of a drunkard. 

Altogether the more we study it, the more wonderful the mem- 
ory seems. 



Concerning Science. 

PRKBIDKNT LEMUEL MOSS. 

What is Physical Science? It is, in a word, the interpretation 
of the material universe, in itself considered, as an aggregation of 
phenomena, forces and laws. Whatever is physical belongs to 
physical science. It deals with matter and its energies — the atom, 
the molecule, the mass — gravity, heat, light, electricity, chemical 
action, crystallization. It is based, says Professor P. G.Tait, "en- 
tirely upon experiment, or mathematical deductions from experi- 
ment." ("Recent Advances in Physical Science," second edition, 
page 6.) In explication and vindication of this definition. Profess- 
or Tait adds: "There is nothing physical to be learned a priori. 
We have no right whatever to ascertain a single physical truth 
without seeking for it physically, unless it be a necessary conse- 
quence of other truths already acquired by experiment, in which 



case mathematical reasoning is alone requisite." {Op. at^ page 6.) 
And .0, with this simple principle, regarded by him as self-evident, 
Professor Tait at once sweeps away the old-time notions that the 
planets must move in circles, because circular motion is best; that 
the sun cannot possibly have spots; that nature abhors a vacuum; 
that the earth's rotation must be absolutely uniform, etc. These, 
he would say, and such as these, are questions of fact, to be deter- 
mined by experiment and mathematical deduction, and not by a 
priori speculation. 

We shall better appreciate the limitations here set by one of the 
masters of physic.il science, and thus more fairly and more worthily 
estimate its place and value, by seeing what is thereby excluded 
from its domain. 

Physical science is not the whole of science. That knowledge of 
fact and force and law which is secured and verified by observation 
and experiment and rigid reasoning, and therefore properly called 
science, is not wholly circumscribe«l by the sphere of physics. Psy- 
chology is as strictly a science as physiology, and for similar reasons. 
Professor Huxley can not be regarded as an unfair witness for me 
to call on such a point. In one of his latest utterances, his curious 
sketch of Hume's life and philosophy, he says: "Psychology is a 
part of the science of life or biology, which differs from the other 
branches of that science merely in so far as it deals with the psychi- 
cal instead of the physical phenomena of life." And he goes on to 
say: "As there is an anatomy of the body, so there is an anatomy 
of the mind. The psychologist dissects mental phenomena into el- 
ementary states of consciousness, as the anatomist resolves limbs in- 
to tissues and tissues into cells; the one traces the development of 
complex organs from simple rudiments, the other follows the build- 
ing up of complex conceptions out of simpler constituents of thought; 
as the physiologist inquires into the way in which the so-called 
•functions' of the body are performed, so the psychologist studies 
the so-called *faculties' of the mind." (Huxley's ' Hume," page 48 

Am. ed.) 

And be it observed that all the processes and products of physics 
nmst be sanctioned and guaranteed by psychology, as the essential 
condition of their validity and value. There is not a stone in the 
foundation of the majestic and magnificent temple of physical sci- 
ence which has not been quarried from the structure of the mind. 
For example: You examine the flaming vapor of terrestrial iron 
with the spectroscope; with the same instrument you examine the 
flaming \apo:softhe sun; you place the spectra side by side; the 
coincidences and similarities compel the inference that iron exists- 
in the sun; and the probabilities are millions to one that your infer- 
ence is correct. Rut it is correct only on condition that your sub- 
jective powers and standards of observation, of comparison, of rea- 
soning, of inference, are entirely trustworthy— in a word, that the 
faculties and forms and laws of your thought exactly tally with the 
objective facts and adequately report them. Your pljysics must 
look to your psychology for its credentials and assurance of truth. 
Moreover, in this brilliant experiment, the fundamental principles 
and canons t1>ai have prompted and guided and guaranteed the en- 
tire pro: ess— the axioms, that every event must have a cause, that 
similar events must have similar causes; that things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other; that logical inferences 
are as valid as the premises from which they spring— these, the ba- 
sis of physics, are not themselves physical, but metaphysical or psy- 
chological; the substructure and support of physical science is sci- 
ence of mind. Pure mathematics, the great and marvelous instru- 
ment of physical science, whose keen and accurate vision enables it 
to formulate and figure the forms and forces and movements of those 
molecules compared with which a dew-drop is an almost limitless 
universe, and of those stellar systems compared with which our so- 
lar system is an invisible point — pure mathematics is pare reasoning 
in its essential axioms and methods metaphysical and psychological. 
Every step it takes is by the dry light of the intellect, and not by 
the colored lights of the prism and the test-tube. Physical science 
is thu- in its root and life metaphysical; and when we sing its praise 
we must borrow the harp and the harper and the harmony from the 
human mind. As President Porter puts it, "An inductive science 
of nature presupposes a science of induction, and a science of indue 
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tion presupposes a science of man." ('*The Sciences of Nature 
versus the Science of Man." page 29.) 

We are not dep^rading nor dishonoring physical science. We are 
exalting it to its true place as a nobb part, but not the whole, of 
man's heritage. It aids in answering sonae of the great questions of 
mind and heart, but not all; it helps to satisfy some of the needs of 
our mortal and immortal nature, but not all; it is something, even 
something glorious, but is not everything. It is a golden key to 
one of man's many mansions, but he would wrong and defraud him- 
self if, exultant and fascinated by the greatness and grandeur of this, 
he should refuse to enter the larger, lofiier, richer mansions of which 
this is only the vestibule. Not all science is physical science. 



The Study Question. 



B. E. WHIT*. 



Most of the cases of over-study which have come to my 
knowledge within a few years have been by girl-;, and I believe that 
more girls than boys injure their health by excessive application. 
There are sufficient reasons for this result. The incentives, used in 
the schools to secure high scholarship, stimulate girls, as a class, 
more than boys, and as a consequence, giils are studying more 
hours than boys, a statement fully sustained by the testimcny of 
parents. The fact that the girls in the upper grades of the 
public schools are as a class, standing higher than the boys is 
unquestionably the result of greater application. 

These and i-thercircunistances, cause the >iudy requirements of the 
school to effect girls more than boys. Girls have less outdoor ex. 
ercise, and both society and fashion are permitted to lay extra bur- 
dens on them. Asa general rule, they are allowed to go into so- 
ciety much earlier than boys, and this fact alone is the source of 
much mischief. Few girls can go into society, attending one or 
two parties, concerts etc., a week, and also meet the study demands 
of most of our schools. As it is impossible for the schools to keep 
their pupils out of society, or otherwise regulaie their home life, 
but little study out of school hours can safely be required of girls. 
Between the schools and society, the health of too many girls is sac- 
rificed. 

I believe that comparatively few boys in our public schools 
suffer from excessive study. I am certainly safe in saying that a 
majority of high-school boys can, without injury, study daily one to 
two hours out of school for five days each week, especially when 
the daily school session is only five hours and they rarely exceed 
this. I am aware that most of these boys are growing rapidly, and 
that they have neither the physical nor the mental endurance of 
men. It would certainly be wrong to require of them as many 
hours of study as may be safely undertaken by adult students in 
colleges. They need more physical exercise, more recreation, and 
more sleep. If the evenings of the boys in our cities and towns 
were generally spent in home sports, free from corrupting influences 
and associations, it might be well to excuse them from evening 
study. But it is far better for a boy to spend his evenings over his 
books than to spend them in the streets. 

If, however, a boy's evenings are devoted to study, he .should 
not be required to study out of school in the day time. The health 
of pupils is quite as often injured by studying in a hurried and 
nervous manner during the noon and other recesses of the day as 
by studying at night, and the anxiety and mental strain arising 
from half prepared lessons, are doubtless more injurious, in many 
cases, than the effort put forth in study. The manner and condi- 
tions of study injure health more frequently then the aviount of 
study. 

If our schools were in session six days each week, the requiring of 
any home study would be too severe for the great majority of the pu- 
pils in bur public schools e.'-pecially below the high school. Six hours 
of mental effort, even when relieved by changes of work and brief 
intervals of rest, are a gDod day's work for the average man, and 
though in our schools nearly one half of each day's session is devot- 
ed to exercise and recesses which afford a degree of mental and 
bodily relief, these six hours of confinement and study sufficiently 



tax growing youth. The Saturday's holiday may be an offset to some 
home study the other five days of the week. 

Taking all things into consideration, and especially the necessity 
of protecting too ambitious girls from excessive application, I am 
inclined to the opinion that 110 study out 0/ school hours shouid be re- 
quired of pupils in public schools below the high school. This statement 
is also warranted by the undue pressure to which the pupils in our 
schools are often subjected to cause them to reach high i)erceitages 
in their examinations. This examination pressure usually affects 
those pupils most who have the least physical vigor to endure it. 

But we do not wish to give countenance to the idea that study 
is of itself injurious to health. We believe, on the contrary, that 
well-directed, vigorous study is conducive to health and longevity. 
The duration of life among scholars and literary men, notwith- 
standing their neglect of out-door exercise, is greater than among 
those who are not addicted to brain-work. Cheerful and earnest 
study gives tone to the nervous system and vigor to all the vital 
powers. Indeed, it stands to reason that as the body was made 
for the soul, the development of the latter by study and thought 
need not injuriously tax* the vital functions of the latter. There 
is, of course, a na'ural limit to the amount of mental effort which 
can be safely undertaken. 

This study reform must go farther than the limitation of the 
amount of study. Its character and conditions must also be con- 
sidered. The study required of children must be adapted to their 
mental capacity, as well as to their physical development. It 
must neither cram their memories with to them incomprehensible 
abstractions and generalizations, nor overtax their growing bodies 
by too long confinement. It must reduce the fret and worry of 
school life and increase its cheerfulness. Vigorous study and 
spirited recitations must alternate with physical exercise ami re- 
creations. In short, the reform needed must conform the J^chool 
life of children both to the laws of hygiene and the laws of mental 
development. When this is wisely done, the evils of over-study 
will largely disappear. 

We would also give no support to the charge that the schools are 
chiefly responsible for the physical degeneracy which is just now so 
much lamented — a result largely due to causes which lie outside 
of our schoolrooms. Society and fashion do more mischief, in this 
direction, than over-study, and no amount of sanitary discipline 
in the schools, can be made a panacea for a want of physical exer- 
cise out of school hours, unventilaled sleeping rooms, insufficient 
clothing, excessive reading of emotional novels, and unhealthy 
parents. But teachers should see to it that the schools do not 
aggravate the effects of these evils. 



The Country School Problem. 



II. B. UILL. 



There is no denying the fact that until a very recent period 
city and town schools received the lion's share of attention, while 
the country schools were left to grope in darkness, but scantily 
supplied aud almost friendless. Cities and towns have furn- 
■ished their schools fuel and commodious houses; they have sup- 
plied them with the most approved apparatus for teachinjjj; they 
have given them long terms of school ; they have employed only 
the experienced and the most skilled teaching element, because 
they can command it; they have placed their school under thor- 
ough organization, accompanied and directed by skillful supervis- 
ion. The result is that city schools have grown in popular favor to 
such an extent that they have drawn to them a great many children 
from the country districts, who, when not entitled to a transfer un- 
der our school law, are willing to pay the extra tuition charge in 
order that they may receive and enjoy the superior educational 
advantages afforded by said schools. 

On the other hand, the country schools have been taught in very 
inferior houses, by an inferior class of teachers, and hut meagerly 
supplied with apparatus; the school terms have been short and ir- 
regular, and until a very recent period they have been without 
organization and supervision. In view of these embarrassments 
the country schoDls have been considered, by a large class of persons 
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failures, and compared with city and town schools, who of us can 
successfully deny the charge? This state of affairs in our State 
school system should not exist. 

The children of the country schools are entitled to, and have a 
right to demand equal educational advantages with their city neigh- 
bors. 

From statistics we learn that three-fourlhs of the school children 
of the State will receive all their scholastic training in the ungraded, 
or at least, imperfectly graded country schools. The future of the 
State, then, depends in a great measure on the character of the 
schools in which fully three-fourths of her citizens are to be trained 
to think and to act . The country school problem, then, becomes the 
great education question of the day and should command the 
earnest and thoughtful consideration of every friend of education. 
How can we make these schools, the district schools, \\\t peopte^s 
schools, where so large a per cent, of the children of the Slate are to 
receive their final education, more popular with the people? 

How can these schools be best systematized and graded, and 
every school district in the country made to feel the value of skill- 
ful teaching and thorough organization ? These are the questions 
that are crying out aloud for an immediate answer. 

County Superintendents throughout the State of Indiana have 
long felt the importance of organization and gradation in the county 
schools, and eagerly have they taken steps to collect the scattered 
fragments of the country schools, and to unite them under a uni- 
form system whereby each school in the county may be invigorated 
ahd encouraged and made to feel the strength of a complete organ- 
ization. In this work of grading the schools cf the 92 counties of 
the State, County Superintendents have been more or less success- 
ful, their success depending largely on the uniformity of the length 
of school term throughout the county. 

The obstacle that rises up like a mountain and overshadows eveiy 
other obstacle in the way of classifyinp and grading the schools of a 
county, is the non-unijormity in the length of the school term of the 
several townships of the same county. State Superintendent Bloss's 
report for *82 shows a wide gap between the average duration of 
school days in the county that sustained the longest term and the 
county ihat comes in for the credit of sustaining the shortest. In 
the former the average number of days is given at 136, in the latter 
at 94. This is indeed a bad showing for the counties of our own 
Ihdi^ina that boasts of such a magnificent school system. But go 
down into the townships of a county if you will, and you will find 
the disparity in the length of the school term greater among the 
tovtrnships of a county than among the counties of the State. In 
one county in the State we learn that the township term varies 
from 82 days to 180 days, and indeed few, if any counties in the 
State, can boast of a uniform term. Until a uniform term of school 
is established throughout the townships of a county, it will be 
quite impossible to grade and to classify the schools of such a 
county, and to bring them uudeithat uniformity that is so desirable 
in accomplishing the greatest good to the greatest number. 

To surmount this obstacle and to secure, if possible, a uniform 
. length of term in all the townships of all the counties of the State 
is in my judgment one of the most important needs of our country 
schools, and one that demands the earliest atte'ition of the school 
officers. The course of study adapted to a school whose term is 
180 days, is too comprehensive for the school whose term is but 82 
days. Indeed is such a disparity in the length of the school term 
of a county in harmony with the spirit of the school law of our 
State? The law seems to comprehend that the State's children are 
entitled to, and shall have put before them equal educational ad- 
vantages, and so far as the schools of a township are concerned, the 
law expressly declares that they shall be taught an equal length of 
time, as nearly as the same can be done, without regard to the cost 
of the school. If this be true of the schools of a township, why 
should not the same be true of the schools of a county? Can it be 
the spirit of the law, that because of my residence in township A, 
my child shall have 180 days of school each year, and by reaion of 
your residence in township B your child must be satisfied with but 
82 days of school ench year? Is it a misfortune to be a resident of 
^ownship B? It would appear so if township A affords twice the 



educational advantages of township B. It may be that such a con- 
struction of the law as will give the children of one township 180 
days, and the children of an adjoining township but 82 days* 
does not violate the express terms of the law, but it certainly en- 
croaches upon the spirit of it, and does injustice to the sacred rights 
of children. 

One of the evils attending short term schools^is inferior teaching. 
The best teachers invariably find their way into the long term 
schools, where they receive the best money consideration also, 
while the inexperijcnced teachers are forced into the short 'term 
schools. It is just as natural for the trained and experienced 
teacher«i to find their way into the long term schools of a county 
as it is for water to find its level. As a natural result the short 
term schools are taught by very ordinary ability, and the children 
of those unfortunate districts must be the losers. Thus it would 
seem that the blessings of Indiana's great educational school sys- 
tem are unequally bestowed upon her citizens. This ought not to 
be so. The law is not exactly at fault, as ways and means are pro- 
vided under the school law for a term sufficiently long to satisfy 
the most ardent supporter of long term schools, but this will neces- 
sitate a local tax, and until there is a strong public sentiment in 
favor of such a local tax, the trustees will not make the levy. . 

Teachers of county schools, and school officers generally, have a 
duty to perform in securing this uniformity in the length of the 
school term. The question must be brought to the attention of 
the people and they must be educated to the point of seeing the 
necessity of longer term schools, and seeing it, to demand it of the 
school authorities. It is already within the power of township 
trustees to make the school term of a county sufficiently long and " 
uniform, if they would but take the question in hand and meet it as 
is manifestly their duty to do. By taking this step they would con- 
fer a priceless benefit upon the people of their respective counties, 
besides greatly assisting the county superintendents in bringing the 
schools under »ystem. 

It seems to me that were I charged with the educational affairs of 
my township I should not feel that I had fully discharged my duty 
as its chief educational officer until I could place before the chil- 
dren of my township equal school privileges with those of any 
other township ot my county. I should take as my motto: ** Good 
schools, ^ood society and good citizens J*"* 

(To be continued.) 
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Onr State Snperintendents. 

State Superintendent Larrabee was a graduate of 
Bowdoin. 

State Superintendent Mills completed his education 
at Amherst. 

State Superintendent Fletcher was graduated at 
Brown. 

State Superintendent Holcombe belongs to the 
alumni of Harvard. 

State Superintendent Hoss was an Asbury boy. 

State Superintendent Kugg never completed a course, 
and never taught 8chool. 

State Super! ntendentBloss was graduated at Hanover. 

State Superintendent Hoshour was educated at the 
l^cw-Market (Va.) Theological Institute. 

State Superintendent Fletcher and the Elder Hop- 
kins died in office. 

State Superintendents Hoshour, the younger Hop- 
! kins, and Ilobbs were appointed to fill vacancies. The 
last mentioned was afterwards elected. 

State Superintendent Hoss resigned to accept a chair 
in the State University. 

State Superintendent Smart served three terms. 

State Superintendents Larrabee, Mills,Eugg, Fletcher 
Hoshour, and the elder Hopkins are enrolled "among 
the stars." 
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EDUCAftONAL WEEKLY. 



J. M. Olcott & Co., Publishers, 

22 South Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Entered at the PoetofSce at Indianapolis, as fiecoud-cla«s matter. 

*tkm Edvcational Weekly is a paper devoted to the Educational Interests of 
indhma. It proposes to extend every possible aid to the teachers and school 
oiUcers, and to support every enterprise designed to advance the interests of 
education. 

Each weekly Issue will contain important matter arranged under the foUow- 
ittg headings : 

1. Carrent Events. 6. 

S. Public Sentiment. 6. 

8. Department of Pedagogics 7. 

4. Dep. of Official Meuiiuu. 8. 

OmciAL Matter.— The publishers are siithorfaed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to say that tliey shuii have ftueacccbs to the records and 
decisions of the Pepartment, and shall be furnished with facilities to inform 
their ktmders of everything of public intorcFt connected with his work. 

^Examination questions and aubwers will be publibheU promptly. 



Facts, Figures and PersonaU. 
Current Scientific Miscellany. 
Curreb-pondence and Local NeWd. 
Ex. Questions and Answers. 



Editorial Management: 

ELI F. BROWN, Editor-is-chiek. 
GUAllLES S. OLCOTT, Assist akt Editoo. 



COXTUIBtTTIKO EDITORS! 

W. H. Tayna, Ulchfgan TTniversity. 
Lemuel Mom, Pr^uiuut ludiuna State University. 
W. T. Stott, PresiUeut Franklin College. 
John 8. Irwin, Superintendent Schools, Fort Wayne. 
II. B. Brown, Pnncip.il Nurthern Indiana Normal SchooL 
John ClarlLRIdimth, Indiana Asbury University. 
^>. y\ ii.,.i.Vi,. i'i..|,.„.,„ I \ ..-„.,, .sciiu.iJ. 

John L. Campbell, Wnlmt»:i Cor.'fge. 
0. F. Coffin, Superintendent Schools, NewAlbany. 
John C. Macpherson, County Superintendent, Wayne ConntT 
II. B. Hill, County Snperintrndent, Dearborn County. 
Mrs. Emma Mont. McUoe. Principal Uigh School, Mkrloa. 
lion. B. W. Smith, Lafayette. 
J. T. Smit)i« New A!l»nny. 

Hn wii •!. ^kiiiiM-r. <Mii.l Clerk, Dep't Pub. Ins. 
fi. E. BmtlTi, ruiuuo C"iiivoih;iy. 
Jas. Baldwin, Superintendent Schools, Rnsbville. 



Bates of Subscription. 

(POSTAQB PREPAID BT '•"'.R PUBLISHED > 



Ona year, single subscription. 
Six months, " " 

In clubs of 10 subscribers, 
•• , M "25 " or i!io 



1200 
100 
175 
1 60 



Address all Communications intended for the Weekly, 
and make money orders payable to, J. M. Olcott & Co., 
not to the individual editors. This is important, and will 
avoid much confusion. 

We regret that we are unable to publish in this is- 
sue some very excellent articles received from Miss 
Carrie B. Sharp, of Ft. Wayne, Prof. C. W. Hodgin, 
of Richmond Normal, Prof Howard Sandison, of the 
State Normal, and Prof. J. T. Smith, of New Albany. 
These will appear in our January issues as will also 
the continuation of the articles by Prof s. Baldwin 
and Hill. 

OUR FIRST OPPORTUNITY. 

To the patrons of the Weekly, one and all, we 
wish a * 'Merry Christmas." This is our first oppor- 
tunity, but the greeting is none the less hearty on that 
account. Six months ago the Weekly began its 
career of educational Journalism. Within those six 
months it has received the substantial support of 
twenty-five hundred paying subscribers. Its assist- 
ance has reached thousands of teachers in Indiana, 
and found its way to large numbers in other States, 
from whom volumes of kind letters have come in re- 
turn. It has attracted to its professional columns the 
contributions of some of the most earnest and engag- 
ing writers and educators in the nation. Its editori- 
als have been approved and copied by many older 
journals. For these reasons the projectors of the 
Weekly feel that its labors have not been in vain. 



During these six months the Weekly has passed 
through the trying ordeal of personal criticism, and 
the cool scrutiny of those who inquire as to its suc- 
cess. 

It has satisfied those who wait for success to crown 
a new enterprise before taking hold of it. It has ad- 
hered strictly to the one purpose for which it came 
into existence, namely: to help forward the best in- 
terests of education in all its departments and to 
strengthen the hands of every earnest teacher. 

The W^EEKLY will continue to do its chosen work 
with renewed energy, hoping to grdw better as it 
grows older. 

In the future we shall adhere mainly to our present 
classification of matter in the several departments^ 

The departments of Current Events, Current Science 
and Public Sentiment have proved successful thvs far 
and will be continued. The department of Pedagog* 
ics, strong as it has been, will be strengthened and 
followed regularly by Practical and Primary Lessons. 
Hereafter Educational Miscellany will appear in a sep- 
arate department. Arrangements are being made for 
full and complete Educational news — including Notes, 
Personals and Correspondence. It will be our aim to 
give our readers, under the head of Correspondence, 
the full benefit of the strong points and special excel- 
lencies of the various schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. This method of disseminating that which is con- 
sidered best, we believe will prove to be a very valu- 
able department of the Weekly. 

The Weekly furnishes the most direct and frequent 
means of communication between the department of 
Public Instruction, the State Board of Education and 
all School Officers, School Trustees, Superintendents 
and Teachers. We shall delight to publish the an- 
nouncements and proceedings of Teachers' Associa- 
tions, Conventions and Institutes and aid local com- 
mittees to secure large attendance. All these things 
help to make the teachers' profession all the more in- 
teresting and useful. 

Finally, the Weekly proposes to favor that which 
is good, to oppose and expose the bad, to stand for 
truth, morality and temperance, and in every way 
possible help to further the interests alike of common 
school education, college education and technical 
education. 



THE ELECTIVE ETIL. 



Children enter High School in large cities at the 
age of fourteen years. It is safe to affirm that these 
children are not competent to decide for themselves 
what is the best course of study to pursue, ^nd to 
mark out that course by a wise selection of studies 
from among the various branches taught in a first 
class high school. Not one child in a hundred is ca- 
pable of exercising an intelligent ** election " of studies. 
These pupils of themselves know almost nothing of 
the nature of the studies, and much less do they 
know the function of the various subjects in a course 
of training and the relation of these subjects to one an 
other. 

In a vast majority of cases the parents of these chil- 
dren know little more of higher education than do 
the children themselves, and of the few parents who 
are capable of advising, their children, only a smal 
portion take the neces.sary thought and care to direc 
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their children in the proper selection and pursuit of a 
course of study, Not one child in ten of those who 
enter the high school receives efficient guidance in 
$uch matters from its parents. 

It is the undoubted business of those who are 
placed at the head of a system of schools to determine 
the course, or courses of study, It is in part their 
superior fitness for this important duty that justifies 
their appointment to such responsible places. It is 
the business of a high school to fulfil its purpose as a 
Hnk in a chain, — a link or stage that is based upon 
eight years of methodical preparation, and which 
looks forward to a higher stage in college or in indi- 
vidual study and growth. To make the studies of a 
high school elective is to violate its whole purpose as 
a part in any great whole. It endangers th*? best in- 
terests of ambitious pupils who would gladly achieve 
a high degree of culture, by affording abundant op 
portunity for mistakes through lack of wisdom on the 
part of the pupil. It places an inducement before 
the less siudious to find the " easy studies," to drop 
what they *'do not like," to escape "strict teachers," 
and in this way to lose that discipline they so much 
need, which comes from the mastery of a regular 
course. By the time pupils have floundered through 
a four year course of elective studies they are in 
most cases so crippled that they have no heart to go 
further, and no fitness for it if they would. ** Elec- 
tive" studies in high schools, as also in some degree 
in colleges, are among the chief agencies in letting 
down these schools in efficiency. It is beyond ques 
tion true that those pupils who pass through the 
regular courses in the high schools are best prepared 
for further work in college and for efficient business 
in the vocations of life. The same is true of college 
graduates. The college student who *' takes" this 
and that, may leave college with distinguished honors 
and a diploma but he is not a thorough graduate and 
is not educated in the highest sense. 

Just at this time when gradation and graduation are 
working so potently in elevating the country schools, 
when the commissioned high school is the pride and 
power of the smaller cities, this wholesale introduc- 
tion of elective studies into the high schools of 
larger cities comes with augmented distaste and dis- 
trust. There is no need of such a departure. There 
is no valid reason for it. The example is evil. The 
high school needs to adhere strictly to regular courses 
in which the various studies are placed in their best 
relation to one another and to the development of the 
minds of the children. It is the business of those in 
authority to perform this important work faithfully 
and conscientiously. Departures from regular courses 
should be made only by the advice of the principal. 
There are individual cases in which pupils may be best 
served by an irregular course. These cases are few, 
and are such as require the wisest guidance of the 
principal. As a rule the interests of all parties are 
best served by regularity and system — the chief ele- 
ments of discipline and culture. 



The Government of a school presents too aspects 
for consideration, — (i) the necessary control of the j 
school as a working body, (2) the growth of each in- 
dividual pupil toward the ideal citizen. Both of 
these needs of government are imperative in order that 



the school may accomplish its full purpose for the 
-community and the individual pupils. The children 
of Uie whole community assemble daily in the school. 
They are to work together. They are to be served by a. 
common teacher and by common exercise. In order, 
that concert of effort and unity of good may prevail; 
all the movements must be orderly. There must be 
a surrender of all personal differences and a hearty 
co-operation in the general effort of the school. At 
the same time each pupil needs to yield consciously 
an intelligent and a willing obedience. Each pupil 
must grow toward aselfcontrolling, self-directing be- 
ing. 

Among the external means by which effective gov- 
ernment prevails in the school the following are with- 
in the teachers control: 

1. Diligence — somcthirig suitable to do, with time 
and place for its accomplishment. Thechildren are nat- 
urally disposed to be bus}'. They are contented and 
easily directed when suitable tasks are before them, 
the proper accomplishment of which shall in.-.ure 
them the approbation of their teachers and the satis- 
faction of having done successfully what their fellows 
have done. Other things being equal, that teacher will 
surely govern beirt who is most skillful in arranging 
the successive tasks of the day so that each pupil may 
find his work to do. 

2. Gradation, and class-standing. Every pupil is 
incited by his standing in the progress of the school. 
Every pupil would rather succeed than fail. If on ev- 
ery hand, the pupil finds himself environed by grade 
he will consciously strive to maintain a creditable 
standing. He wishes to **make his grade," he wish- 
es to * 'stand well in his class." No more potent 
means is to be found by which to press the thoughtless, 
to compel the attendance of the irregular, and to in- 
sure orderly diligence, than the firm and reasonable 
pressure of grade and class standing. 

3. The goodivill and unceasifig vigilance of the 
teacher. There was never a bad boy, nor disobedient 
pupil, but was made better by every kir.d word hon- 
estly spoken to him, and no such person but was made 
worse by every word of abuse and violence. Children 
naturally wish to please their superiors, especially 
those whom they love, or who meet them with frank- 
ness and cheerful appreciation. The teacher who can 
see the good in a boy, and who has the sense to note 
it, sees a wide open door to the inmost dominion of 
the child, through which he may readily enter and 
reign. Coupled with this one secret of control, the 
teacher must know as nearly as possible all that goes 
on in his school. He need not take outward notice 
of it all, but he must know it, and regulate his conduct 
accordingly. **Eternal vigilance is the price of suc- 
cess." 

4. The spirit oi the school. Every pupil is pleased 
to be well spoken of, and every pupil in like manner 
is pleased to have the school to which he belongs 
bear a good name. The leader of a mob would rath- 
er be 'the captain of a company of regulars. The 
writer of this article never felt more hopeful in the 
government of a school than he did when one of the 
most unmanageable pupils came early to school one 
morning and immediately approached the teacher and 
said, *'Now Mr. — let us make this the ^^.^.f school. " 
It was 'Vr/ 7/^ make.'' The teacher and the hitherto 
unruly member were now on the same side of the great 
problem how to have a good school. **The honor f^" 
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"tKe Cofps" is one of the chief forces in moulding the 
army, and in leading men to face death at tne^om- 
mand of a leader, so **the spirit of the school" is po- 
tent. 

5. The conscious exercise of effort to do well. The 
teacher may just as easily keep this powerful incentive 
before his school as a whole, and in the minds of all 
his pupils, as to be constantly upbraiding the pupils 
for their failures. The mistakes of to day should be- 
come the causes for greater efforts for success to-mor- 
row, otherwise they are not worthy of mention. Ev- 
ery day begins with a clean page to every pupil. Let 
him try from the first to write thereon his best endeav- 
or. 



THE MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

It is probable from present indications that the 
meeting of the State Teachers' Association to be held 
in this city next week will be the largest, and one of 
the most important meetings ever heldby the Associ- 
ation. The subjects chosen for discussion cover the 
most leading topics of the profession and have a time- 
ly interest that makes them worthy of the attention 
of the chief teachers throughout the State. Those 
who are selected to present papers and lead in discus- 
sions have been well chosen. Superintendent Study 
has done his work well in organizing the programme. 
The accommodations and attractions afforded by Ind- 
ianapolis are such as. to justify any teacher in attend- 
ing the meeting. Word comes to us from many 
counties saying that large delegations are coming. 
The number of railroad certificates thus far sent out is 
unprecedented. We trust that Superintendents and 
principals will urge teachers to attend. Let the meet- 
ing be one that is altogether worthy of the state and 
the profession. 

lada, vw4 SJ^^ Ijeraonals. 

A. F. Knotts is in charge of the Normal School at 
Ladoga. 

H. B. Brown writes: "The Northern Indiana Nor- 
mal School is "booming." 

Allen Sbewmln, a student of the State Normal school, 
is Principal of the 4th Ward school at Kokomo. 

Booms are engaged at the Grand Hotel for Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, of Connecticut and Prof. W. H. Payne, 
of Michigan. 

The Kising Sun High School has organized a very 
successful Lecture course this year, which they sustain 
entirely by their own efforts. 

The Headquarters of the Indiana College Association 
has been fixed at the Grand Hotel. The meetings will 
be held in the parlors of the hotel. 

Send your sons and daughters to H. B. Bryant's Chi- 
cago Business College, where you are sure they will 
have all the advantages that a first-class business col- 
lege can furnish. The best is the cheapest. 

The Atlantic Monthlt is one of the best magazines 
ever published. It is edited with care and always has 
good reading matter. We suggest to our subscribers 
th»t it is ai^ excellent magazine for which to subscribe. 



Miss Maggie Hnsted, a graduate of the class of '83, 
Butler University, is principal of the High School at 
Tuscola, III. She hears eight recitations a day, and 
teaches Latin, German, English, Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry. 

Sup't. J. L. Eippetoe, of Connersville, Ind., in writ- 
ing to Prof. Hunter of Washington about bis Alphabet 
Cards says: "We have been using such helps in our 
work here, for nine years, and could not well get along 
without them. Yours are very complete." 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railway will sell round 
trip tickets at Excursion Bates, between all stations 
within one hundred miles of each other, on December 
22, 23, 24 and 25; also on Becember-29, 30 and 31, and 
January 1st, good for retnrn until January 3rd inclu- 
sive. 

The following is self-explanatory. 

Remington, Ind., Dec. 18, 1883. 
Honor to whom honor is due. To Clara Brown is 
due the honor of writing the paper on "Purposes of the 
Recitation" instead of. Yours Respectfully. 

"Carrie Irwin." 

S. S. Overholt is in charge of the schools at Rising 
Sun. E. E. Olcott is Principal of the High School. 

Miss Latham has charge of the Grammar school as 
Rising Sun. The influence of Miss Latham, as in all 
schools where a strong teacher ig found in the gram- 
mar grade, is felt clear through the High School. 

The Yandalia Line offers to its patrons special redaced 
rates for the holidays of a fare and a third for the 
round trip ; tickets good going Dec. 22, 23, 24, 25, 29 
30, 31, and Jan. 1, and returning at any time up to 
Jan. 3. This gives a limit of two weeks and can be 
taken advantage of by all who contemplate making 
Christmas visits. Teachers on this line wishing to 
reach the Association can come earlier and stay later 
than by the usual arrangement. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, wlio is to ad- 
dress the State Teacher's Association, is theauthor of a 
large number of the most valuable pamphlets, on ques- 
tions of the hour, ever published in this country or 
Europe. Among them are "Lessons from European 
Schools." "The New Departure.*' "Rural Improve- 
ment." "Prevention of Illiteracy, a National Obliga- 
tion." "Mentculture and Agriculture"etc. Mr. North- 
rop has perhaps had larger school experience than any 
other one living educator in this country. 

Sup't. Elson, of Parke county writes us, "We wiU 
storm the State Association with a good company of 
our teachers." Trustee Stone, of Carthage, Rush coun- 
ty, says, "All the teachers will be there." From all di- 
rections are coming letters "Will meet you at the Asso- 
ciation." Geo. F. Bass, the railroad* secretary has al- 
ready received over 500 applications for certificates. 
Besides this a large number will come over roads which 
require no certificate. From these few "stra^vs" we 
predict a grand success. 
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The LaGran^e County Teachers' Association held its 
first meeting of the season at Lima, Saturday, Dec. 8th. 
This Association has just entered uponthe third yearof 
itsexistenceand if the increased attendance and interest 
manifested last Saturda}' is indicative of its future use- 
fulness it will yet become a power in the county. An 
able paper was read on township institutes, by Prof. 
Mohler, who advocates the plan of holding them in 
connection with the school, different teachers conduct- 
ing the different classes, the Superintendent to have 
charge of all the institutes. Mr. Herbert Gilhams, a 
student of the State Normal, read an excellent paper 
on Mental Science and its place in the schools. 



Parke Gonnty. 

The third annual meeting of the Parke County 
Teachers' Association wa« held in the Opera House, 
Kockville, on P'riday and Saturday, Nov. 80th and Dec. 
Ist. The meeting was well attended, above 90 per cent. 
of the teaching force of the county being present, be- 
side a good number of parents, pupils and citizens. 
The programme was an interesting one, covering a 
wide range of topics and was ably carried out. The 
papers and addresses were of high order and elicited 
much interest and lively discussions. Eminent school 
men from different parts of the State were present. 
Prominent among the number we note, State Superin- 
tendent Holcombe. Pros. Geo. P. Brown, of State Nor- 
mal, Prof. E. E. Smith, of Purdue, B. C. Hobbs, Ex- 
State Superintendent, Wm. A. Boll, of Indianapolis 
J. \V. Stewart, Superintendent Chi}' County, T. N. 
James, of Brazil Schools and Messrs. Cyrus Smith 
Ira T. Eaton and Isaac Eoose, Indianapolis, each of 
whom contributed to the occasion by timely participa- 
tion in the general discussion of the excellent papers 
submitted to the Association. The evening entertain- 
ment consisted of an oratorical contest in which four 
orations, were pronounced by J. L. Wimmer, Era Camp- 
bell, B. D. Allen, and Madge D. Rice. They were all 
quite creditable to the speakers and won the applause 
of a large audience of literary people. The Judges, J. 
W. Holcombe, E. E. Smith,an(l J. W. Stewart, awarded 
the first prize to Miss Rice and the second to Mr. Allen. 
The prizes were American Poetry and Art, in red Rus- 
sia ana seal. The thanks of the Association are due J. 
M. Olcott, of the Weekly and Jno. L. Boyd, of Rockville, 
for their liberal donations in the prizes. 

The Association throughout abounded in so much of 
value and profit to the teachers that its enthusiastic in- 
fluence will bo felt in every school house in the county. 
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North American Review. 

The January number of this ever thoughtful magazine presents 
a table of contents possessing in the highest degree the character 
of contemporary human interest. The articles are, (i) '•Ecclesi- 
astical Control in U'.ah," a discussion by President John Taylor, 
official head of the Mormon church, and Eli H. Murray, Governor 
of Utah Territory, (2) ♦* IVibulations of the American Dollar" by 
Senator John J. Mitchell, (3) "Theological Re-adjustments," by 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance, (4) "Alcohol in Politic^," by Senator 
Henry W. Blair, (5) "The Day of Judgment," by Gail Hamilton, 
(6) "Evils Incident to Immigration" by Edward Self and (7) 
**Bribery by Railroad Passes," by Charles Aldrich and Judge N. 
M. Hubbard. 

"English Grammar. Revolutionized and Simplified," is 
the title of a little book, just written and published by J. F. 
Vaughn,. Superintendent Schools at Covington Indiana. At a 
glance it seems to be practical. 



MEXICAN HAND BOOK, By Leonidas LeConci Hftmilton. Published by • 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Mexico, with iis inexhaustible stores of wealth, is offering great 
inducements for the investment of foreig^n capital. Mr. Hamilton 
is thoroughly acquainted wiih his subject, and gives to all inter- 
ested in Mexico a complete description of the republic in all it« 
phases. The book also contains a directory ofthe principal business 
men of Mexico. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin &Co., are especially to be commend- 
ed by all people of literary tastes for their excellent series of At- 
lantic Portraits. We have just received portraits of Hryant and 
Longfellow, which are remarkable for their general excellence. 
They are life size portraits and very fine likenesses. The cost is 
only $1.00 each. They make an excellent addition to the library 
or study-room. 

GUENN, A WAVE ON THE BRETON COAST. By Blanche Willis Howard. J. 
U. Obgood «fe Co., Boston. 

Since the publication of *'One Summer," by Blanche Willis How- 
ard, the many admirers of that charming novelette have been anx- 
ious for something more from the same author. '*Guenn" is in 
many re-pects even better than its predecessor. The IndianaN>tis 
Journal says : "Details are. drawn with great care and the charac- 
ters stand out vividly, but they are pictured by an artist and not an 
anatomist, the result being a welcome change from the prevailing 
novel in which the personages are mentally dissected and move as 
puppets. The story, indeed, is a series of pictures of a few per- 
sons and places viewed in varied lights, and is evidently the result 
of close study. Altogether, it bears the impress of being a truer 
representation of life than any previous novel of the season." 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT, MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN PEOPLES. 

A. S. Baunks & Co., New York and Chicago. 

This is the latest contribution to Barnes's Historical Series, which 
have been so generally approved and extensively used as school 
Text-Books. 

It begins with the Political History of Egypt 2700 B. C. Egyp- 
lain civilization is followed by a chapter on Manners and Customs, 
which is not only very instructive but intensely interesting read- 
ing. 

Babylonia and .V^syria are next treated in the same way. Phoenicia, 
Media and Persia, Greece, Rome, etc. down to England and France. 
The illissiralions are good, the maps first rate. The blackboard 
Analysis, the Genealogical Tables and ihe choice Reading Refer- 
ences at the close of each general subject, are all commendable 
features. 

Send to A. S. Barnes & Co. for a copy of this valuable book. 

THE STORY OF ROLAND. By James Baldwin, Snpt. Public SchoolB, Rnsh- 
villo, Ind. Published by Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The Story of Roland is based upon the old legends and roman 
cespf the Middle Ages, which are arranged and connected in a 
charming way liy James Baldwin, author of the Story of Siegfried. 
! The Fore Word tells us that the story is taken from the song-writ- 
ers and poets of (\wq centuries and of as many languages. There 
is, in short, no country in Europe, and no language, in which the 
exploits of Charlemagne and Roland have not at some time b£en 
recorded and sang. The two most conspicuous figures in the 
story arc Rol 'ud and Charlemagne. The latter is represented as 
the patron of chivalry, and his warriors as possessing all the 
knightly virtues. Hut we know that in his time chivalry did not 
exist, and that there were no knights. In the tenth century, how- 
ever, when men first began to write down the tales of France, chiv- 
alry was in its prime, and it was but natural that the poet who 
wrote and sang for feudal chiefs and lords should invest his heroes 
with knighihooil, and represent Charlemagne as the founder ofthe 
order. Roland, the nephew of the Charlemagne of romance and 
his companion in all great enterprises, is unknown to history. 
Vet he is the typical Knight, the greatest hero of the middle ages. 
The familiar phrase "a Roland for an Oliver" has its origin in 
these legends. The story is told in a pleasing manner well adapt- 
ed to the entertainment of older as well as juvenile readers. 



Colonists and iand Explorers. 

TICKETS TO THE WEST. 

Person.s desiring to obtain reliable information con- 
cern insj the western country, rates of fare for both sin- 
gle and round trip tickets, time of trains, connections, 
etc., should not fail to call upon or write to H. E. per- 
ing, Assistant General Passenger Agent Vandalia Line, 
No. 48 West Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who represents the direct lines to all points, East, West, 
North and South. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 



GTNSnRPASSED 



BOUND 
In all the Essen; 



IN CLOTH. 

of Oood B 
echanical 




180 HXUSTRATZONS, (»8 of which are full.pa 
ally lor ihis series by PETKK MOKAN, ALICEBARBER, S. J. " 



seculion, 

Gradation, ^^ 

In Cneapness* 

ge) engraved from original drawings and oii paintings.'^ acie especi- 
ERRIS, THOMAS MORAN, FABER, STEVENS, POOR. BEN- 
SE'LL, SHEPi ARb, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY. LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

The provipce of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child's education known as ''learning to read." with a multi- 
plicity of what may be termed side-issues— kindred, perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern ' 'variations" to an old-time 
melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new readers, all that has been deemed essential for 
teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are -given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in 
regard to the£rst proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropi iateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadaiion, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradual inci ease of the vocabulary^ which 
allowed only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to the trade 
and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to hkndle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. . ^ ^ 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of ^1.50. This 

amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ ^f ^i^(^h%(m i«g#» %if^Jtki^ and f olal^ogtf^. 
ZS- H. BUTIaBR A CO.^ Publishers, 

.in>iANAAGE«T.j. jf. ro^A^^ I 18 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 



THEO. 




A CO., 

82 and 84 N. Penn., St. 

(Opposite Donison Hotel.) 

Pianos 



HUNTERS' 




For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

Sl^ Something to keep little folks busy. Profitable employment 
for little tingers during school hours. 



I 



S^ EVEKY CHILD CAN STUDY ITS LESSON. 



^ is ATlt) ^ 

Organs. 

m 

Brery iTiBtrnment wo sell mnit proTb as repreAented, or It may Iw iftnrned at 
our ezpen0e. Our auortment is larger, than that of all the other dealers in the 
city combined. 

<;all and see ub, whether you wiah to buy or not. 

THEO. PFAFFUN & CO., 

SS Si 84 X. f SHM. St., 

INDIANA POL/S, IND. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Lebanon, Ind., June 21, 1883. 
Friend Hunter :— The Alphabet Cards enable the youngest pupils to study. No 
school material is more uvelul. 1). D. BLAKEMAN, Sup*t. 

Dnville, Ind., June 21, 1883. 
Prof. D. K. Hunter, Washington, Ind. :— I have introduced your Alphabet 
Cards to hundreds of teacheas, and do not know of a single case of dissatisfaction. 
I consider some such cards invaluable to the primary teacher. 
Very Truly, 

A. KATE HURON, 
Teacher of Training Class, Central Normal College. 
Washington, Ind., June 26, 1883. 

I have used Hunter's Alphabet Cards, or ''Spelling for Fun," in the Scboo 
Room fur three years, and find them invaluable in keeping the little ones «|Qi«t 
and aiding them in preparing their lessons. My pupils take unbounded interest 
in the exercioes and are able to make promotion to the first readei auch sooner 
with than without the cards. ALICE C. EVAN>. 

Teacher Primary Schools. 

A box contains 200 large lower case letters (10 A font), printed 
on heavy six ply card board, four colors, suitable for children to 
use at their desks or at the recitation. 



I^* Price 25 centfi per box .sent by mail, 
supplied at gf2.oo per dozen. ~^~ 

D. E. 



Schools 



HUNTER, 
WASHmOTOJ^, 
Daviess Co. 



Ind. 
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AND ENGLISH ACADEMY, 
HTDIAHAPOLIS, HTD.* 

h<H1S OLDEST, the LARGEST, tho BEST, the HOST 
1 POPULAII BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE WEST. 
Ct ia Btrongly endorsed by solid business men, distin* 
niished educators, and by the press. Instmctioii 
4ven Indivldnftlly. Competency gnaranteed. 
Sand for Cataiogae. W. W. Qbamobb it Cow 



M 



McShane Bell Foundry 

Manafacture those celebrated Bel's 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Cocks. &C. Prices and catalogues 
sent free. Address 
H. McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 



PATENTS 

MUNN k CO., of the SriEXTrnc A mrricajt, con- 
tinue to net as Sollcltnrs-fiir J'atents, Caveats, Tnido 
Marks. Copyrljrhta, for the United Slates, Canada, 
BnKlund. FranctN Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
P;itents sent free. Tli lit y-sf>ven years' experience. 
Patent 8 obtained tTiniuuij MUNN & CO. are noticed 
IntheSciKN'TiFic Amkkica.v. the largest, lest, and 
most widely cli-culated scientific paper, f .ll^O a year. 
Weekly. Splonrtid enKravlnjfs and intpr'Ktin« In- 
formation. Specimen copy of the SciPuiific A mer- 
lon n sent fr«»e. Adrlre»8 MUNN A CO.. SriENTiFlc 
American Offlee. 2 I Broadway, Now York. 




TALBOT'S BLOCK, 
Corner of Ponn. and Market Sts., Indianapolis, by 
the well-known, Accountant and Teacher, whose 
diploma is recognized in every ]part of the West 
Most thorough and practical course in the shortest 
time for less than is charged elsewhere. 

TH08. J. BRYANT. Prest. 
Particulars and SpocimenB of Peuniansliip se it to 
mv a- dress. 



|RI5M 



S -&. CHEISTIA8 ENTBRTAUIEHni 

Snnrestlons for OoeonitloBis Catet^ 
talnmeaU aad GIfU. 

AeolloetiuD ol ^uuoscloD• iV«m IsadlBM 
'iundaj-iohool workers in varioua puuS 

lie country, cooialaloff KMiietblnK of lotar> 
tti to every Suudaj •ichoul •upcriBteodsat. 
Mottling like It erer iisued befure. PHkMi 
'i&e. Will send free to any ooo •cadlof oi 
k list or all the Sun<lay-ich<iol SupcrluMnd* 

nia In ih< place. DAVID 0. GUOIL, 48 
Ailanissiroet Chlengo, 111. 



T^KIE! THE 

C lNCINtjATI, H AMILTON 

k dm™ r. r. 

Which is the BFST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, . 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Tksse Hautk, Vakdalia, BIattoon, 

ST. LOXJIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Slaps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, 0. . 

GEO. S. GRISCOM, SAM*L STEVENSON, 

Gen'I Snp't, Gen'l Ticket Agt. 



OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 



4 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin 
nati and Louisville. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Be ^»e.u St. Loui 
& Louisville. 



ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 
CliWCINNATI b' ST. LOUIS 

or ST. LOUISA LOu.SVII.LE, 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNA TI & LO UIS VILLE. 
TJie Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only line between 

ST. LOUIS <Sc CINCINJSiATl, 

asr Ask for tickets via 0. <fe M. Railway. For sah 
by agents of connecting lines East, West, North 
and South. W. W. PEABODY.Gen'l Sup't. 

W. B. SHATTUC, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

59 West FouHh Street ^ Cincinnati. 



"CTTH I 

J. M. & I. Kail Road. 

Shortest* Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Lonisville. Nashville, Memphis, Chat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

Ne-w Orleaiifii. 

It IS obviously to the ndvautngeof passengers go. 
ingr South to purchase tickets by the diitect 
route. The facilities offered are unt'Quailed. 

Palace Sleepinji cars and elefrant Parlor 
Cars run between Cbicngro and Louisville dally 
without chancre. 

Tbrouerh Coaches and Pullnnan' Slecplnjr 
cars between St. Louis and Louisville daily. 

These are rare acivantutrcs. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the -Jeff** and they will answer **yos, 
always take the old reliable.'' 

For information as to rate, route and tting 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DEUING, Ass't J'ass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office North East corner Washington and Illinoi 
St., opposite Bales House. 

E. W. McKENNA. Supt.. Louisville, Ky. 
E. A. FORD, Gen'l J'ass. Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



EVERY TEACHER needs a QOOD CYCLOPEDIA for READY REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA for the use of FUPILS. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^o «"coura-e STUDY at HOME. 



The . People's Cyclopedia 



-OF- 



Universal Knowledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAINS 

The History of all Nntitms and Countries, .\nntoniy, Physiology, and Medicine, jVrchitecture, Agriculture, and Horticulture, 

Biography of every DiHtiiiguishoii PcrHon. Natural History and Botany, Municipal, Civil and International Law. 

Geography, Exploration, and TravclF, Chemistry* Philosophy, and Astronomy, Engineering, Mechanism, and Mechanics, 

GoverumrntR, Education, and Religion, Geology, ZtMjlogy, and Mineralogy, Biblical Literature and Ecclesiastical History. 

Literature of all Agog. The Cities and Towns of the World, Ac. 

The whole broujrlit down to the year 188.*}, illustrated with Maps and Diagrams, and 5,(XX) Engravings, and containing 58,CMH) Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
per Royal Octavo Volumes of over 7(H) pages each. 

<WThe most Popular (\vclopedia for the Home, the Library, the School, thn Offlce. The most Practical in Information. The most Convenient for USE. The 
most Recent in Publication. ftlT It will not cost you anything to eKamlno into the MERIT.S of this, the greatest work of the age. We are supplying 
schools all over the country. They cannot afford to be without it. Every Teacher should have it on his desk, for it furnishes an immense fund of information 
not obtainable in any other orm. Send for sample pages and particulars : Address 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind 
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^^i^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^* 



Persian Linen Tablets, Best Stationery in the market, 

Manuscript Blanlcs, Best Examination Paper, 

. Eecord Books, for Teachers and Township Trustees, 
Pupira Term, Certificates of Standing, A Set of Books for School Boards, 

Spelling Bl^njLS. ^xerci^ books, Pupirs Monthly, a weekly record of standing, 

Sopawh Pads, Pencil Tablets, 

Blank Books of every Description in stock or made to order, 
Orayons. Erasers, Standard Slating* Examiie our new School Thermometer, 

InPrass, PIATTS,''LOXNS and RAXGES," Suspended Globss, cheapest, best. 

Examine Baker's Graded Listriot School Building, Perfect Heating, Seating 

Diplomas, Wall Mottoes, Maps. [and Ventilation.'\ 

', Ba.HEH & Go., 

143 €• Meridian Street, 

IKDIAHAPOLIS, IND. 



^^WWBML PMIL&S0PMY, 



About to start classes will find it to their interest to examine Gage's Elements of Physics. 

Experimental in Method. Scientifically Accurate. 

Though it has been issued but nine months, Gage's Physics has already been made the basis for entry examinations in the State 

Universities ot Michigan, Wisconsin. Minnesota, and Missouri, and been adopted in 70 of the best 

Preparatory and High schools in the West. Send to us for the list. 



Will find it to their interest to examine THE ALLEN & GREENOUGH SERIES before starting new classes. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH GRAMMAR. GlNN & HEATH'S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 

ALLEN'S NEW^ LATIN METHOD. GREENOUGH'S VIRGIL, ILLUSTRATED NOTES AND VOCABULARY 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH Ci*:SAR, CICERO, AND OVID, WITH VOCABULARY. 

LEIGHTON'S LATIN LESSONS ALLEN'S LATIN COMPOSITION. HASLEY'S ETYMOLOGY. 

This series is used in five Colleges and thirty-four High Schools and Acadamies in Indiana. 



1^ A\ 



il 



About to start classes, will find it to their interest to examine 

W^ENTWORTH'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. WENTWORTH'S TRIGONOMETRY- 

W^ENTWORTH'S ALGEBRA. WENTWORTH'S GEOMETRY. WENTWORTH'S SURVEYING. 

Some, or all, of these books are used in the State Universities of Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and in the Illinois Industrial 

University and Illinois State Normal School. 

TlAeHlKS OF Eholish Litebatubk 



BURKE. 



Should examine Hudson':* School Edition of 
WEBSTER. SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. PACON. WORDSW'ORTH. 

COLERIDGE .AND PURNS. ADDl.SON AND GOLDSMITH. 



CZITXT, HEATH <& Co., Pub's, . 
HAROLD SMITH, Agent. ISOWabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION ! 



Spscmjl Off be f 



The Greatest Teachers Work of the Age : 

FREE! FREE! FREE! 

We have made arrangements with the publishers of 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER'S Notes of 

TALKS oSTEACHma 

to offer it to every subscriber who sends 2 new Subscribers 
for the Educational Weekly, 



It 10 a lamentable fact that the world is full of 
miaerable pretenders or make-shifts called teach- 
ers. But these would-be teachers are no more fit 
for superintending' the construction of the high- 
est type of human character in the school-room 
than they would be for the position of master 
mechanic In the erection 
of a Q-Tttn tl oat b pdnal, Tb n 
till, t' jh;!ii.r, uh wt'll u9 
thij! miist^T iiif('hank\ the 
phyiEiiuMu mid tiic Jawytr, 
ticM«[fl to be not only a 
pet&on of gooU eommon 
sep^C! Qnd g^^^iRTul tntel- 
lUftnots but hv must bo 
specially qualified for his 
prafcsafon. He must 
study the princlpks of 
his profcfifii<Mij h*^ JiiUBt 
appljr \Xwm ijrmeJpk\^ to 
hb jntthfulB. And ono of 
the ladisijensild-^ r,.-qul*- 
It^es Is a pLYifigdionul li- 
bnirv ; and tho true 
teacfier witl no more 
think of doJii^r without 
hid libnir^ ot giundanl 

f^rof f bbLou loj bonkg thin 
ho lawyer, \)^^y lox'hilt'Ct 
audthe uhyaiiliui wiU do 
Without th< Ir?. Th».' d^'- 
nmndforthe ln-at prof^'fl- 
clonal works for t auhcrs 
1b raijldly ioeixi^isinif and 
inoi-ti t^'iuht ni wiU wnnt 
tht'Be lnnjks tiiis yniu* Uian 
ever bcturt?. Uonci>» for 
the aeconiinoflutioii o t 
our sutiflcritKi's, we have 
arronjfpd to supply them 
for aJiitlo work no thHr 
\^\x\* \\\\\\ the li: fit tfook 
yet pQlilia'iLd fur tt-'acb- 
ert. Thus by worJdug 
for <mr journal you can 
secure a book that will be 
invaluable to you as a toacher, and also In- 
oreas9«the circulation and usefulness of cur 
Journal. This book is Col. Pabkbe's Talks ox 
Tbaghino. 




These were given by Col. F. W. Parker, (former- 
ly Superintendent of Schools of Quiucy, Mass.,) 
before the Martha's Vineyard Institute, Sum- 
mer of 1882. Beported by Lelia E, Patridgc. 
These *' Talks" were delivered before a largo 
assembly of teachers coming from all parts of the 
country, and were eagerly 
listened to. This book has 
been prepared to supply 
the demand on tho part of 
teachers to know "The 
New Methods" of teach- 
ing. No book hcs been 
published to explain tlio 
methods of tf^aching that 
made tho Quincy Schools 
so famous when Col. Par- 
ker was Superintendent 
there. The little town be- 
came a Mecca for teach- 
ers, and for that matter 
is so y* t. Tlie methods 
witness d wero cooled in 
many schools. Tho de- 
mand for tho "New 
Metiiods" brc-ame some- 
thing tanglblo. School 
Boai-ds are offering high 
wages to those that under- 
stand. Col. barker at 
Martha's Vineyni-d ex- 
plained the 83 mithods; 
after they wcro wil ten 
out by >!iS8 Putridfi-.i ho 
thoroughly revised them, 
and this volume contains 
them. There is moro value 
to the practical t«*acher in 
them than in any ot/itr 
boo/c puhtUhcd. The Look 
is simply inimJvahk. It 
contains a fiua portrait of 
Col. Paikcr as a frontis- 
piece. Ton thousand 
copies were sold tiio first 
four months. Tho book 
lo » DM«tt«x» jLwu^vf., .# by 69i inches, 103 pagrs, 
beautifully printed on good paper and tastefully 
bound in English cloth. We send this book to 
any subscriber who sends us 2 new subscribers. 



COL. F. W. PARKER, 8UPT, 

is a square IBmo. 



Until after tho Holidays we 
will send by mail or express pre- 
paid, any of the following books 
on receipt of the special prices 
named below. 

Riflpath^s 

Fiipieilar 17. S. Biatory 
CLOTH BINDING 

Eegular Price, $300 

Special $2 00 

HALFMOROCO 

Eegular Price, t3.50 

Special Price, $2.40 

VITood^s 

Regular Price, $5.00 

Special Price, $2.50 

OUsirles IDiclseiiG' 

Eegular Price, $22.50 

Special Price, $12.00 

Gems of Deportment, 

PLAIN CLOTH, 

Eegular Price, $2.00 

Special Price, .- - $1.20 

GILT EDGE, 

Eegular Price. $2 60 

Special Price* $1,80 

We have other valuable books 
at equally low figures. 
Address, 

J. M. Olcott, 

Indianapolis. 



We will send a copy of "Talks on Teaching" to any 
one who will send us $1.00. Address, 

The Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 

JUST READY, A CHARMING BOOK FOR READING CLASSES OR HOME LIBRARIES. 

ft 




«t«r«l 




Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of **A Geographical Reader," "Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 

The inimodiate nurcoBs of the "Oeotrmphiral Rt'»<l<T," by the b>.\ina author, hat) proved that l>ook.B of this kind, prepared by so capahle and diacriininating 
an instructor as i*rofesHor Johonnot, moft with preat favor and aci-oinpllsh the best results. Stories of animals have an especial charm for »oung l»eople, 
and the pupil's intert'st will never flag when he is provided with read iuM^- matter of the kind. His mind is stored witii useful and instruciivo faclSr and his progress 
in acquiring the ubility to rend well is accelerated by the greater stinmlation given to his mental faculties. 

The natural History Header is a claKsified collection of ane<'dote« and interesting descriptions in the field of natural history of a very attractive and entertain* 
ing character, all from well-known writers and authors. It is lieautifully illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the book. 

A Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 



D. APPLETON & go,, Publishers, 



New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, — ^ 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



xixio-uLnoexiiei:!! 



Descriptive Circulars will he sent to any addreos on applicaiionm 



t Ready Jin. 1st: Schujler's Complete Algebra, Revised, ^y a. Schuyler, ll. d. 12 mo. Half 

roan, 396 pp. Iiilroduction iuid sample copy price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 
Now ready: Mnrdocli's Plea for Spoken Language. Hy Jas. E. Murdoch, Actor and Teacher of Elocur 

lion. An invaluable r.id lo every teacher ot reading and elocuiion. Sample copy and introduction price, $i.OO. 
IfeW Eclectic OeOgraphieS. ^^^'^^ ^^^^^^ series. Emirely new maps, text, and piciorial illustrations. Incomparably 

Superior; the latest and best. Already introduced into ihe Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Joliet, 

Akron, Turlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C. Petersburg, Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 
White's New Arithmetics, ^ew Two Book Series. . 
New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 
Thalheinier'S General History, Revised. Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. Sample 

copy and introduction price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGTJFFEY'S REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OE THE UNITED STATES, 
THALIIEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORYS POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG dc CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 



TME SCHOOL 

KIN DER GART EN- 

Bny of the Manufacturers Themselves all Ton Need 
fo r an Outfi t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ary and Folding Top. 

flnn Aim ^^'>*^ ^<^ ninke the beet Donk 
Ultr ntUU in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

'*0nc 91ItfCion of tftcoe ^e^fw in 

*^cii ^Jcat5," proves 

'' ^ ^ ' ' ' Sonictfiiii^^.!! 

^^m \m.Mm.mm of ouF own make, with the best Edinburgh imprint; nn- 
%girXODwS equaled in beuuty and strength. We make them 3, 6, 6, 8, 
12,18, and :J0 inches in diampter, mounted for Schcnjls or Libraries. 

Andrews' Dustless Erasers. 

mum 
The Best Eraser Ever Made. M^ ^^m 




l3oo^& Gftid Statioiterift 

©naravina, £rinHna, ciumno, ci&inclino. 



Revolutionized and Simplified. 

A new work on a now plan : contains a most comprehensire, simple, and 
exhaustive system of analysis nnd diagrams; no confiision producing exoepUoas ; 
makes grammar plain, easy, and practical ; worth ten dollars to every teacher, 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Thirtieth Annual Session of the Indiana State 
Teachers' Association. 



OPENING SESSION. 

The association was called to order promptly at Masonic Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Prayer was offered and Miss Minnie Olcott 
favored the audience with a piano solo. 

The remarks of the retiring president, Superintendent H. S. Tar- 
bell were very brief, being sufficiently long to introduce the presi- 
dent John S. Irwin, of Fort Wayne. The inaugural address of 
Sup*t. Irwin was listened to throughout with marked attention by 
the large audience that had assembled. The speaker took as his 
theme the "Wear and Tear of the Teacher and its Remedy." 

The fact that the profession of teaching is extremely wearing to 
the mental and physical constitution of the teacher is well-known to 
every one of even moderate experience. The difficulties of remedy 
are equally well-known. All people must work. Work is the nec- 
essary condition of classes from the savage to the most enlightened 
race on the face of the earth. All work causes wear. Exercise 
within natural limits promotes growth and increased strength, be- 
yond such limit it is productive of evil consequences. The excite- 
ment of the nervous system causes its constant wear. Excessive 
excitement causes its destruction. In no class of persons is this un- 
due nervous. excitement more general than with the patient and 
conscientious teacher. The rapid waste made upon the brain re- 
quires that the brain shall be liberally fed. The extreme delicacy 
of the organ is shown in its special protection, and the provisions 
for its nourishment. 

The brain worker needs particularly an abundance of pure air, 
good food, and plenty of sunlight. The teacher is bleached by the 
unnatural conditions of his labor. The environment of the school 
generally is such that the teacher leads a sedentary life, the rooms 
are not always well ventilated, nor lighted, and cleanliness does not 
often obtain within them. 

Teachers of strong will may force themselves far beyond the nor- 
mal degree of endurance, and by such course, cause slow suicide. 

Teachers are usually free from the use of alcohol and opium . While 
education is higher now than formerly, our advance in this respect 
is largely at the expense of over worked teachers. 

Tea, coffee and tobacco, may in some cases relieve nervous excite- 
ment, but the tendency isto their excessive use and consequent in- 
jury to the nervous system and the detriment of both body and mind. 
When restlessness, headache, irritability or indigestion ensue from 
their use the teachers ought to stop at once. 

The chief remedy for the extreme waste from over work is preven- 
tion. Know thyself. No two persons are alike, each must learn 
what is his best work, what is the limit of his endurance, where to 
do his work and in what way. 

Avoid excitement both external and internal. Keep the system 
in order, especially the nutritive process. Eat liberally, of nutri- 
tious food, at proper intervals and with cheerful surroundings. 
Sleep long. Take the morning bath. Eat breakfast sufficiently 
early not to need to hurry. Walk deliberately to school. Take a 
warm lunch at noon-day. After the work of the day is over rest, 
dresij for dinner, take an hour for the meal, eat with cheer, 
have some respect for the stomach. The speaker idealized 
the English dinner, which by the way is scarcely to be realized by 
the Indiana country school teacher, who works ninety days in the 
year at one dollar and seventy-five cents per day. 

Let work go undone rather than over work. Work will keep 
better than nervous energy will. 



Do not worry. It is criminal to over-tax the mind and body be- 
yond healthy action. Learn to rest in work. Follow the natural 
bent of the mind. Practice syhtematic study and preparation of 
labor. 

Do your best work when the mind is clearest. Daily experience 
will best determine when such seasons will come. Rest wisely. 
Sleep abundantly. Avoid narcotics as a means of pfoducing sleep. 
Observe the Sabbath and do not teach in the Sunday school. Leave 
religious instruction largely to parents and the clergy. Find recre- 
ation. Nothing better than travel. 

When the end shall come be comforted with the thought that 
your life has been honestly spent in the up lifting of the race. 

At the close of the president's address a paper from the State 
Horticultural Society was presented, asking for a committee of con. 
ference, looking toward a concerted effort by the horticulturalists 
and teachers throughout the State in devising plans for the general 
ornamentation of school grounds. A committee was appointed. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
The opening session of the day was largely attended. Cyrus W. 
Hodgin, ofthe Richmond Normal School, treated of "Separate 
Schools, for whom shall they be established ?" He treated briefly, 
liberally and forcibly of the colored schools, truant schools, schools 
for the sexes, separation of State schools. The discussion was ted 
by Superintendent Cox, of Kokomo. He held that the separation 
of colored from white schools depended upon the circumstances of 
the community. The negro's right to the best culture is unques- 
tioned. He believed that in the South separate schools might be 
best for the colored race. He favored an increased number of 
truant schools, and the establishment of a school for young con- 
victs. The discussion emphasized the propriety of co-education. 

The second paper was by Superintendent James Baldwin, of 
Rushville, on "The Common Schools of a Quarter Century 
Hence." This paper was one of the most important that was pre- 
sented and elicited a very spirited discussion. The discussion was 
led by John P. Mather, of Warsaw. He held that the ideal teacher 
must be materialized. The coming teacher must be prepared for 
his duty. Education, with broad experience makes the ideal 
teacher. Superintendent Tarbell advocated recesses, Messrs. Ogg, 
Fertich, McRae, McAvoy and others presented the pros and cons 
of general recess, and periodical examinations. The general senti- 
ment of the Association was in favor of out door recesses, so modi- 
fied and guarded that disorder, violence and immorality may not 
result therefrom. Much was said of indoor recess, of frequent re- 
cesses, and exercises in physical culture. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session was opened with an address by Prof. W. 
N. Hailman, Superintendent of the LaPorte Schools. Subject, 
••What Moral Results should Public School Training Give?" As 
this paper is one of very great value, and one ihat should be read 
in full to be thoroughly appreciated, we publish it entire in another 
column. The paper was discussed by Superintendent Smedley, of 
Putnam Co., and others. 

After a short recess. Miss Minnie Gage, of Indianapolis, recited 
Rizpah, which was listened to with marked attention. Miss Mary 
H. Krout, of Crawfordsville, followed with an address on ** The 
Model Teacher." 
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The convention being opened to miscellaneous business, Prof. 
John P. Mather, of Warsaw, moved to appoint a committee of 
three for the purpose of aiding superintendents in securing teachers 
and teachers in securing positions. 

Messrs. John W. Holcombe, Eli F. Brown, and Wm. A. Bell were 
appointed. 

Prof. E. E. Smith, of Purdue, offered a resolution that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the plan of limiting- the sessions of 
the general association, also for dividing, the association into (i) 
the High School, (2) Normal School, (3) City Superintendents' and 
(4) County Superintendents' Sections. 

The resolution was carried and the committee appointed as fol- 
lows: 

E. E. Smith, W. W. Grant, Howard Sandison, T. H. Dunn, and 
Fred Friedley. 

Pres. James H, Smart, who has charge of the National Educa- 
tional Exhibit at Madison, Wis., made an announcement and asked 
the co-operation of teachers in the work. 

Hon. John W. Holcombe was introduced and received with 
hearty applause. He moved that a committee be appointed by the 
Association to co-operate with the State Superintendent and State 
Board in securing a good exhibit at Madison. 

After a general discussion of this subject the convention adjourned. 

At 7:30 the evening session was opened by a solo rendered by 
Miss Nettie Johnson, of Indianapolis, after which Prof. \V..II. 
Payne, of Michigan University, delivered the Annual Address. 

The address will appear in full in the next issue of the Wkkkly. 

The socials and reunions at the hotels were large and the general 
sentiment prevailed that the present meeting has been one of the 
best ever held. 

FRID.W MORNING. 

The Association was called to order and the first paper of the day 
was read by Superintendent W^illiam M. Croan, of Madison county 
upon **The School House and its Surround mgs." The paper was 
of the most practical character, and elicited a spirited and profita- 
ble discussion. The second paper was presented by Prof. W. W. 
Parsons upon **The Study of English in the Public Schools." This 
was a thoughtful paper. It was discussed by Superintendent Mar- 
tin, of Madison. 

Miss Minnie Knight, of Greencastle then favored the meeting 
with a recitation. The third paper was presented by Presi- 
dent Charles O. Thompson, of the Rose Polytechnic, upon **ManuaI 
Labor in the Common Schools." The paper was particularly 
forcible. It will appear in full in the columns of this paper at an 
early day. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session opened with greetings from the Kentuc- 
ky Association, after which Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut 
spoke upon "Incentives." This ^discourse was one of the most 
accomplished that has ever been given in the State. 

The committee on nomination of officers for the ensuing year re- 
ported as follows. 

For President, H. B. Hill, Dearborn Co; Vice Presidents, J. W. 
Nourse, Spencer Co; S. E. Miller, LaPorte Co; Morgan Caraway, 
Huntington Co; A. H. Graham, Bartholomew Co; J. P. Mather, 
Kosciusko Co; Miss N. Cropsey, Marion Co; Miss Lizzie Homey, 
Wabash Co; Recording Secretary, Samuel Lilly, Owen Co; R. R. 
Secretary, (left to executive committee). Executive Committee, E. 
E. Smith, of Purdue, C. F. Coffin, New Albany; C. W. Hodgin, 
Richmond; D. W. Dennis, Bloomingdale, \V. P. Denny, Albion, 

Resolutions of Respect were adopted on the deaths of Prof. S. K. 
Hoshour,and Prof.Clarkson Davis. The committee appointed to con- 
sider the motion of Prof. Smith in regard to dividing the as.sociation 
reported favorably, and the report w«.s referred to the executive 
committee with power to act. 

After the reports of the other committees were heard, and the 
transaction of miscellaneous business, the convention adjourned 
si9u die, after one of the best sessions ever held. 



HI(}H SCHOOL SECTION. 

The High School Section met in the parlors of the Grand tlotel 
at two o'clock Wednesday afternoon. The attendance was unusu- 
ally large, and much enthusiasm prevailed. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, W. W. Grant, and C. 1j. Wood was 
selected as secretary. The first paper was read by C. P. Doncy, 
of Logansport, upon the ** Practical Value of Latin in the High 
School." This paper emphasized Latin as of great practical value. 
T. G. Alford, of Vevay, led in discussion, and dissented from the 
views of the paper. He claimed that other subjects were of equal 
service in training the memory, and of more value in the develop- 
ment of the reason. The discussion was very spirited and was par- 
ticipated in by R. A. Ogg, who held that pupils who study Latin 
excel those who do not; Samuel E. Harwood, who claimed that 
Latin was the great means of teaching the proper form and mean- 
ing of words; and by C. F. Coffin, who valued ihc Latin bccau>c of 
its relations to literature and history. 

The second paper was read by Mrs. R. A. Moffitl, of Rujhville, 
upon *< What and How in English Literature." This was an ad- 
mirable paper, and elicited hearty api)iause. The (li>cussion that 
followed was eng.igod in by Miss J. 1). Iladley, of Richmjnd, who 
urged the teachers to cultivate ea-ly a taste for good reading, thai 
the work of the Grammar Grade be made to include the elements 
of English Literature, that teachers discriminate for ihc piipiU in 
what they read, and that the pupils he guarded against the eviL ot 
too much light reading; Mrs. Emma Mont McRca urged the 
teachers lo give the pupils a happy literature, give them enough of 
what they like. 

The third paper was read by R. Ci. Boone, of Frankfort, upon 
* Requirements for Admission to High School." The paper traced 
the relations |beiween the development of the mind and the 
function of the school. He showed forcibly the necesity of includ- 
ing the elements ot those subjects in tlie preparatory grades that 
are to form the fruitful labors of the high school. He emphasized 
the need of preparation in the correct form and use of words, in 
study of narration and description, in simple hi>iory, in study of 
conduct, in practice in seeing, and in all of the various elements of 
science. The piper was followed by discussion. 

The paper of Mrs. Moffitl will appear in next week's issue of the 
Wkkklv. 

The Gonnty SuperintendeBts* Meeting. 

The County Superintendents held a meeting in the parlors of 
the Grand Hotel, Thursday evening, with Superintendent Hol- 
combe as President and Superintendent Mess as Secretary. 

The object of the meeting was to consider the ways and means 
of the exhibit of the district school work of Indiana at the National 
Educational Association at Madison, Wisconsin, in June next. 

Superintendent Harlan suggested that each County Superinten- 
dent prepare a chart on which to represent the school plan of his 
county, including the number of houses, funds, pupils, officers, 
teachers, course of study, supplies, etc. 

Superintendent Ernst suggested the propriety of making a large 
showing of work, and matters of that kind. 

Superintendent Mess suggested that graduatii g examination 
papers of each grade in some particular month be prepared with 
special reference to this exhibit and a selection be made from these. 
He encouraged all counties to be represented. 

Superintendent Houck favored the propriety of looking well to 
the quality of the exhibit. 

Superintendent Holcombe suggested that every siif erintendent 
work with all zeal to make a good showinjr. 

The following committee was appointed by the meeting to take 
charge of the arrangement and management of the exhibit : 
Superintendents Harlem, Sweeney, Ernst, Macpherson, and Ehon. 

It was proposed to establish some system in the holding of 
county institutes so that by the concerted action of the counties in 
the same part of the State corps of good instructors could pass easily 
from county to county thus avoiding conflict in time and exf>ense 
of travel. The propriety of holding a four day session in June 
next was discussed and was generally favored. 
(Continued on page 11.) 
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The Common School of a Quarter Century Henoe. 



JAMES BALDWIN. 

*****! take it for granted that t^e subject which in- 
terests us most to-day. is not a (luestion of prophetic verity, but 
rather a discussion of facts and principles having a present practical 
value and application. The common school of the year 1884 is 
much nearer to us than the common school of a quarter century 
hence; and, hearing this thought in mind, you will pardon me if, 
while depicting in this paper a somewhat ideal but altogether 
possible future, T direct your attention primarily to certain features 
in the work of the common school of to-day. 

To establish a basis for our speculations and inquiries, let us 
briefly notice the progress which has been made in educational 
niatters during the quarter of a century just past. Within that 
time we have seen the inception and growth of the graded school 
idea; the county superintendency has been established ; ihe system 
of examining and licensing teachers has been improved and per- 
fected ; the Slate Normal School has been founded, and its necessity 
fully demonstrated by the efficiency of its work; county institutes 
and townshi]) institutes have bef*n established by law ; private nor- 
mal schools, and so-called normal institutes, have sprung up in 
almost every county, annually affording instruction to thousands of 
preparing teachers; in nearly every city and town, '* palatial" school 
buildings have been erected ; the village and district school houses 
have been very generally improved; the length of the school year, 
in most localities, has been doubled and even trebled; the salaries 
paid to teachers have been steadily — but oh ! so slowly — advanced; 
the demand for trained workers has been constantly increasing; 
the opportunities offered to teachers for accjuiringa professional ed- 
ucation have become almost unlimited. Then, too, as regards the 
internal economy of the schools, there have been like improvements. 
The methods of instruction, in most branches, have been revolu 
tionized. Who is there who teaches reading, or arithmetic, or 
grammar, as it was taught twenty-five years ago? If you can find 
such an one, go write the w ord Old fogy under his name. Not only 
have we discovered new ways of teaching these old-fashioned 
branches, but we have learned that .leading, writing, and arithme- 
tic no longer suffice as a liberal common-.school education. Within 
the past quarter of a century, we have invented object lessons, and 
language lessons, and natural history lessons, and the Grube meth- 
od, and phonics, and diacritics, and the reformed spelling, and the 
Quincy methcd, and " diagram-analysis," —and, lastly, we have 
learned to dissect everything until nothing is left but the bare skel- 
eton of '* principles" and •♦elements." 

When we enumerate that which has been done in the educational 
field, and think of that which remains to be done, we almost begin 
to doubt whether any further progress is possible. We are tempted 
to believe that, for us, the millenium is at hand, and that, save a 
substantial increase in wages, or in the length of the school terra, 
scarcely anything more is desirable. Having been, like the rest of 
the world, awakened by the Gabriel-horn of progress, we have 
eagerly joined in the universal struggle to ** catch-on " to the can- 
non-ball train of civilization. Jbome of u«, although barely securing a 
place on the rear-platform of that train, can scarcely be persuaded 
• that we are only passengers; we fondly imagine ourselves, not only 
the conductor and the engineer, bnt the engine itself. We fail to 
perceive that everything else about us has been making .substancial 
and very rapid progress, and that at best, we have not more than 
kept even pace with the general onward movemmt. 

I would by no means disparage or decry anything that has been 
done by way of actual improvement in the system of common-school 
education, but I have no patience with that kind of self-gratulation, 
to which even teachers are some times given, which permits the 
contemplation of our success to eclipse or conceal the magnitude of 
our failures. The fact is, that the past quarter of a century has 
been with us largely a period of transition and experiment; and 
in estimating our rate of progress we are apt to forget some things. 
What, after all, are " palatial " school houses, and trained teachers, 
and improved methods, and all the elements of advancement to 
which I have alluded, but merely the means devised or established 
for the attainment of certain ends? And yet it is to these, and 
only such as these, that we invariably point as evidences of the pro- 
gress which we have been making. We say not a word about the 
children in the schools; or, if we mention them at all, it is only to 
speak of them as necessary adjuncts to the *♦ palatial" buildings, 
the trained teachers, the improved methods, or what is more com- 
mon — long and useless tables of statistics. Of course, when the 
matter is brought home to us, we are ready to acknowledge that all 
this expenditure of labor and capital, and of pedagogical brain and 
.sinew, is made for the benefit of ihe.se children ;— that the object 
for which the common school was esiablished and is maintained, is 
to prepare them to become u.seful citizens, strong thinkers, able 
doers, well equipped for life's struggles, well worthy to enjoy life's 
gifts, filled with noble aspirations, inspired with heavenly aims. 

Judged, then, rigidly by the standard of genuine results, what 
progress have we made ? What progress are we making? 

Compare the pupils turned out from our schools to-day with those 



of a quarter of a century ago. Have they more rational ideas of the 
problems of life and the duties of citizenship ? Are they clearer 
thinkers? Are they better doers? Are they purer in morals? 
Are they better able to earn for themselves a living ? Or to confine 
ourselves more nearly to the ordinary standards of school room 
work, — how many spell more accurately ? How many write more 
elegantly? How many cipher with more correctness and a clearer 
understanding of processes? How many habitually speak their 
native tongue with greater propriety? What proportion of them 
all remain in school until they have acquired a fair education? To 
what extent has illiteracy been diminished in the community ? 

It seems to me that, in estimating the genuine value of the work 
which we are doing, these questions are of vital importance. And 
the point which I wi.sh particularly to make is, that a quarter of a 
century hence, when we shall have worked our way through and 
out of this necessary transitional period, these questions and others 
of similar import will be the first to be considered. 

The drift of public opinion is already directed that way. That 
is the cause and the meaning of the recent criticisms upon the 
public schools, of which some of us are so extremely impatient. 
It is easier to dismiss the.se criticisms with the epithets **ignorant" 
and "senseless" than it is to disprove their applicability. The 
voice of the people is not so much for reform as for better and 
more substantial results. 

Say they to us: "We have been liberal with you, and long- 
suffering. We have provided for your education at the expense of 
the State. We have passed laws obliging you to qualify yourselves, 
after a sort, for the duties of your profession. We have supplied 
you with every convenience for the pro.secution of your work. We 
have paid you liberally, and in many cases extravagantly, for all 
the good that you have accomplished. We have allowed you to 
experiment with our children, lo I these twenty years. We have 
patiently observed your processes of dissection and hair-splitting, 
and have not opened our mouths. We have listened to your fine 
talk about methods, and when we failed to discover their applica- 
bility, we meekly considered that the fault lay in our own ignorance. 
Now what we demand of you is that you settle upon some well- 
founded basis of operations, and begin to produce results com- 
mensurate with all this outlay of time, talk, talents, and the school 
fund." 

Such being now the turn in tide of popular opinion, we may 
safely predict that during the coming twenty-five years, the meth- 
ods which we have been so long in maturing will have been fully 
tested, and that only those will be retained which are capable of 
leading to the most satisfactory results. The model school, there- 
fore, of a quarter century hence will be a school wherein honest, 
common sense efforts to promote the highest intellectual and moral 
development of the pupils are not hampered and obscured through 
vain experimenting with fine spun theories. 

Is it necessary to specify minutely the distinctive features of that 
school ? 

I have been urged to give you a picture of the common school 
of a quarter century hence. You will pardon me if, in order to 
heighten certain contrasts, I draw two pictures instead of one. 
For I take it that, in the year 1908, not all schools will have reached 
the same standard, and that then, as there are now, there will be 
not a few schools lagging full twenty-five years behind the times. 
1 shall, therefore, exhibit two types of the common school as I im- 
agine them existing at that period ; and after you have looked first 
on this picture and then on that, you may draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

You may imagine, if you please, that the wheels of time have 
been turned forward just twenty-five years, and that we are living 
in the first decade of the twentieth century — somewhat older and 
perhaps a trifle wiser. 

A public spirited citizen in one of the most enterprising towns is 
conversing with a stranger. He points with an air of satisfied 
pride to a large and really elegant building some blocks away. 

"That," says he, •*isour seliool house. It is the one thing of 
which our people are very justly proud ; for we regard it as the 
best possible evidence of our thrift, enterprise, and liberality." 

The admiring stranger is pleased with the architectural beauty 
of the building. 

"Surely" he remarks, "in a building so beautiful and imposing, 
one should expect you to have an excellent school." 

" Well, that is true," answers the public spirited citizen. "And 
1 suppose that our school is at least as good as the average. The 
superintendent is a good fellow, — clever to everybody, and great 
on system ; and moit of the teachers are graduates of the High 
School — well deserving girls who can afford to work cheap. The 
school-house cost us a deal of money; we had it built upon the hill 
there, so that it could be seen from both railroads, you know; and 
the School Board expended .so much on the out.side of it, to make 
it look well, you know, that they can't afford many extras inside. 
And, after all, it doesn't matter; the school does very well." 

The stranger suggests that they pay a visit to the school, and 
.see what is actually being done inside of those imposing walls. 
But the public spirited citizen demurs. _^ 
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"We citizens are not in the habit of visiting the school," he says. 
We have so much confidence in the ability of our teachers that we 
think such visits altogether unnecessary, — and especially so since 
the children might be annoyed and disturbed by our presence." 

The admiring stranger, in order to satisfy his curiosity, deter- 
mines to visit the school alone. He finds the interior of that pala- 
tial building very different from the exterior. The hall-ways are 
bare, cold and dark. The school-rooms, although large enough 
and light enough, are devoid of both beauty and comfort. Ill-ven- 
tilated, always too warm or too cold, constructed upon the ** one 
and only" plan of incojjvenience and rectangular precision, they 
contain not one thing that is pleasant or attractive to the eye of a 
child. The walls are rough-finished, and the furniture, 
though designed lo be handsome, is made of the 
very strongest patterns and material ; everything — even to 
the countenances of the children — bears a prison-like aspect. 
The admiring stranger, commenting upon the bare discomfort 
which everywhere prevails, is informed that this is the fault 
neither of careless teachers nor of an economical School 
Board, but that it is the outcome of a very popular notion that any 
thing like genuine, home-like comfort in a school-house is as much 
out of place as a pig in a parlor. 

Nobody expects to hnd culture and refinen>^ent, or even good 
manners, in a public school. It is true that the teachers give the 
pupils regular lessons on morals and manners; indeed, they oblige 
them to memorize whole pages of moral precepts and rules regard- 
ing their behavior on the street and at the dinner-table. But they 
never think of these rules as being of any practical use. Like the 
definitions learned in their grammar and arthimetics, they are mem- 
orized only to be had in readiness when examination day arrives. 

If the stranger has lany doubts of the truth of the ex- 
planation, he has them dispelled when, shortly afterwards, he ob- 
serves the pupils enjoying the "democratic freedom of the play- 
ground." The superintendent remarks that, although the children 
are a little rude at such times, yet this rudeness is only the natural 
overflow of pent-up spirits and should in no wise be checked or 
discouraged. The stranger learns moreover, that the re- 
cessis a time-honored institution whose origin dates back even 
to prehistoric times. It has many advantages to recommend it. 
First, as the children march out and in, keeping step with the beat 
of a drum, it affords an excellent opportunity — to display the fine 
military discipline which is maintained in the schooK Second, 
since no child, — whatever the state of its health, the sufficiency of 
its clothing, or the condition of the weather — is excused from par- 
ticipating in the exercises of recess-time, its value as a preventive 
of good -hert 1th is undisputed. Third, it has a very decided and 
beneficial influence towards regulating the price of real estate in 
the neighborhood, thus aiding labor in its struggles against mono- 
polies. Fouth, it is a practical, every-day exponent of the founda- 
tion-principle of our government, thai all men are created equal, — 
for here, the rich and the poor meet together, and all lines of caste 
are forgotten. Fifth, as a promoter of morals it has no equal or 
substitute, — for through its agency, the pure-minded, the gentle, 
the well-taught are made strong, and noble, and self-con trolling by 
the daily hearing and seeing of things rude, impure, and vile. Vir- 
ture is of little worth that has not been tried by temptation. 

The .stranger suggests that possibly it would be well to put 
a saloon in the basement of the building, in order to teach lessons 
of temperance to the boys. 

When the hour of "democratic freedom" has expired, and the 
children with muddy feet and muddier minds have returned to 
their books, the stranger has time to examine into the 
methods of instruction pursued in the school. Both teachers and 
pupils, judging from their habitual attitude, seem to have taken 
lessons from the stiff rectangularity of the school-room walls. Every 
movement is regulated i»y a clock, a bell and a programme. The pu- 
pils, sitting straight and stiff at their desks, look like rows of statues 
in an exhibitions of Mrs. Jarley's wax-works. They memorize de- 
finitions and rules,but have no idea of their meaning or application. 
Even the youngest children can tell how many bones in the hu- 
man body; but not one of them knows what the human body is. 
Every problem in arithmetic is solved after a prescribed form 
which entirely obscures the vital points of the process. The pu- 
pils — especially the younger ones — can read with the book closed 
as well as with it opened. Almost all of them can tell a macron 
from a breve, and a dieresis from a semi-dieresis, but not one of 
them can pronounce correctly the name of the '.second month in the 
year. They have a school-room language which not)ody expects 
them to use elsewhere. (For instance they are ^harply corrected 
if they remark that "John has asked if the dog carries a basket." 
They must say "Jon has awsked if the dahg carries a bawsket.") 
If they study books, they study them merely a:* a collection of 
dead words; if they listen to the teacher's oral lessons, it is only 
as the sinner listens to a sermon on Sunday. The school evident- 
ly modeled after theStuttgard system ofeducanon, "un the prin- 
ciple not of cherishing and correcting nature, but of rooting it out, 
and supplying its place with something better. The whole process 
of teaching is conducted with the stiff formality of military drill- 
ing; everything goes on by statutes and ordinance; there is no scope 
for the exercise of free-will, no allowance for the varieties of origi- 



nal structure. A scholar may possess what instincts and capacities 
he pleases; the regulations of the school take no account of this; he 
must fit himself into the common mould, which, like the old giant's 
bed, stands there, appointed by superior authority, to be filled 
by the great and the small." (See Carlyle's Life of Schiller.) 

Having made these observation the admiring strangers repairs 
to the superintendent's office in order to learn from that functionary, 
something more regarding the general work of the school. 

"You will find in each room," kindly explains the superintendent, 
" a machine, labelled method^ by which every movement, even to 
the daily growth of the pupils, is perfected and harmonized. In 
this house, my dear sir, method is everything; and every machine 
has been manufactured to order. It is the teacher's chief duty to 
put her class in at one end of the machine, and then turn the crank. 
At the close of each month, the pupils are measured with an exami- 
nation tape-line furnished by myself, and all whose stature falls be- 
low a fixed standard, are returned to a lower rocm to be ground 
over again by the machine which ground them last year. Some- 
times a scholar is ground over three or four times before he is suf- 
ficiently pulverized. 

•*You see, here in my office, this time-table, this almanac, and 
this large machine labelled, system} By means of these simple ap- 
pliances the whole machinery of the school is regulated. I deter- 
mine not only how many turns of the crank each teacher shall 
give to her machine during the year, but I can tell you at any 
moment the exact position of each crank, and just where it will be 
at any future specified day and hour. Here is another little appa- 
ratus called a "Course of Study, "by which I determine the precise 
amount of intellectual pabulum to be given to each class during a 
period of twelve years; by its aid I regularly divide that pabulum 
into monthly rations, and I can calculate to a certainty the cubic 
inches of mental growth that each ration will induce." 

"And what kind of manhood and womanhood do you induce by 
these processes?" innocently inquires the admiring stranger. 

*'We have nothing to do with that," answers the superinten- 
dent, resuming the study of a long column of "percentages." It 
is the duty of the family, the church, and the Sunday-school to 
attend to the manhood and womanhood question. The public 
school has enough to do to bear its own burdens, without shoulder- 
ing responsibilites which do not belong to it." 

Are you disappointed with the picture I have drawn? I hare 
shown you, if not tke school of a quarter century hence at least 
one of the schools which, no doubt, in certain localities will linger 
until that time. There are, in every profession, persons who, un- 
der the plea of conservatism, come lagging along full twenty-five 
years in the wake of the world's advancement. And many such 
will still be living in the blessed year of Our Lord 1908. It is 
idle to hope that the millenium will dawn within the next quarter 
of a century; and until that time, we may expect to finds quacks 
and incompetents innumerable in the ranks of the teaching profes- 
sion. There will continue to be institutions making high preten- 
sions, which might have sham written all over their walls and ceil- 
ings, and nobody slandered. The best that we can do to diminish their 
number, is to speak out fearlessly in their denunciation. A quar- 
ter century hence, there will still be those who cannot understand 
that the public school was established for any other purpose than 
to afford them employment. The majesty of the law i»ill still be 
required to oblige some teachers to educate themselves. Mannerisms 
and hobbies will continue to be mistaken for methods. Graduates 
will still be turned out from the high school, ignorant of the things 
which they need most to know; and the greats ends of public edu- 
cation, will, in many instances, still be obscured by the artificiali- 
ty of the means employed in the school. I am glad to believe that 
this state of affairs will be, by no means, general; and, I hasten to 
present my second picture — a picture of the common school of a 
quarter century hence. If you find fault with my first for its reali- 
ty, you may criticise my second for its ideality. Yet, I hope that, 
before even the half of a quarter century has elapsed, you may 
know from your own observation that such a picture is not alto- 
gether visionary. 

You may imagine yourselves again a living in the earlier 
years of the twentieth century. Our stranger is in another enter- 
prising town, not many miles away from the first. But, here, the 
public spirited citizen does not point out the school house from a 
distance, dilating upon its architectural beauty and the liberality 
of those who have built it. He says: "If there is one thing for 
which we can justly thank heaven, it is our excellent school. 
] Come with me and see what we are doing for our children." 
, As the two approach the building, the admiring stranger observes 
I that, although its exterior is not wanting in architectural elegance, 
I its appearance is rather homelike than palatial. It has evidently 
I been built with an eye to comfort and convenience rather than 
show. It is no whited sepulcher. Its walls are neither shams 
themselves, noi do they serve to conceal shams. The school yard is 
not a barren Sahara of sand and pebbles, an arena for the "dem- 
ocratic freedom of recess-time," but a well kept-lawn with borders 
of flowers, and here and there a shade tree or a fountain. Inside, 
the hall-ways are I'ght, warm, and airy, impressing the visitor a^ 
once with some of that feeling of cheerfulness and good nalur 
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which they find to pervade the whole atmosphere of the place. 
There are pictures on the walls, there are flowers in the windows, 
there are books on the tables=there is an air of genuine culture in 
everything they see. No child, however rude or low-born, could 
resist the influence of such a place — could pass his sceool days in 
the midst of such surroundings without being raised and enobled 
by them. 

••It is all for the children," remarks the public-spirited citizen. 

The visitors pass from room to room, and inspect the work which 
is being done. There are no grinding machines there. The 
teachers are at their posts, enthusiastic, wide-awake, efficient, but 
not manipulators of cranks. No one has so many pupils but that 
she can fully understand the capabilities, and attend to the wants 
of each individual. She is not worried by fears that she may fail i 
to accomplish a definite amount of *• work" within a specified 
time, or that a portion of her class will be unable to ** make their i 
grade." The results of her labor are not estimated by the figures 
scored at the monthly examinations, nor measured by the number 
of promotions made within the year; but the growth of each individual 
pupil, in intelligence, in gentleness of manners, in earnestness of 
purpose, determines how well shejhas performed her whole duty. 
The methods which she employs are, as nearly as possible, nature's 
own methods, likest unto those ••by which every genuine mother 
brings up her family, preserving the individuality of each, and 
weaving the whole into the golden web of household unity." 

Each child is given that kind and amount of intellectual nourish- 
ment that he can best assimilate, and that will most promote his 
strength. If the superintendent applies his tape-line measure, it is 
to test thechid's own cap city for growth, and not to compare his 
stature with bome arbitrary standard fixed for the class. The pupils 
progress step by step, from one plane of advancement to another, 
as their individual strength and fitness permit, — the strong not 
being held back by the weak, nor yet by time tables, and the weak not 
being carried through on the skirts of the strong. No attempt is 
made to mould two pupils in the same pattern. All men may be 
equal, but they possess diverse gifts; and not only is this truth re- 
cognized in the school, but it is made the leading principle in the 
direction of the work both of teachers and of pupils. 

••And what branches of study do you teach in this school?" in- 
quires the admiring stranger. 

«*As to that," answers the superintendent, ''we teach a few 
things, but we teach those few things well. All who graduate from 
the High School are able to write their own Commencement exer- 
cises , they can read aloud to the family at home without stopping 
to spell the words ; they can write good business letters, and keep 
their own business accounts ; they know the principles underlying 
and controlling a free government, and when they are old enough 
to vote, they can read their own tickets; they have a taste for good 
reading.and an unquenchable desire to extend the bounds of their 
knowledge. Some of them can do very much more than this, but the 
extent of their intellectual attainments, aside from this, is largely 
proportionable to the gifts with which Nature has endowed their 
minds." • 

*• Not all the pupils in this school," continues the superinten- 
dent, ••will be teachers, or authors, or lawyers, or preachers, or 
politicians, or artisans : but all may at some time, be obliged to 
earn their own living ; and all can, and ought to be gentlemen and 
gentle-ladies. Some will be thinkers, but more will be doers ; some 
will be head-workers, but more will be hand-workers. The school 
assumes none of those duties which belong distsnctively to the 
family or to the church ; it teaches its pupils neither a trade nor a 
religion; but it does assume to so strengthen and cnltivate the 
mind and heart as to render the soul susceptible of the best and 
noblest influences, and the hand capable and willing to perform 
all that in the providence of God shall be required of it." 



What Moral Besult Should Common School Training 
Give?* 



"V W. K. HAII.MAX. 

Morality In ita widest and follest sense is Hgreenient with the laws of being. 
This is true of all phases and relations of life. It is true in the smalleet concerns 
of indlTidnal existence, as much as in our relations to Supreme Being, to God. 
This Tiew connects every virtne with eTery phase of our existence. None is bo 
lowly as to exclude the highest of thcni. "Charity begins at home." So do faith 
and hope. Faith in Ood begins with faith in ourselves and in our nearest Bur- 
roundings ; for are not all things of him ? In all directions we reach infinity 
only through its transient, finite manifestations, unity only through dirernity, 
the one through the many. 

Conscious morality implies insight into the lawB of being. Without insight 
our morality is a Incky chance. Whatever adds to our insight, adds to our mo- 
rality. A man who truly knows, mnst be an unthinkable fool, if he is wicked, if 
be Uvea in opposition to the ineritable law. There is no greater moralizer than 
the diffusion of knowledge. It remores morality from the shaky and unworthy 
platform of fear, and places it on the firm foundation of conviction. 

I have been much shocked of late by a denial of this in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Moral Education to the National Council of Education, in which the 
difltation of knowledge Is addaeed as "unfavorable to morals'' on the ground that 



it "weakens the bonds of authority of all kinds, and replaces the terror felt for 
9omo unknown punishment by a moderate apprehension of some physical incon- 
venience, the moral command having lost its sanctity and become a hygienic pre- 
scription.'* It is a sad and strange perversion of mind when five men high in the 
educHtional councils of the nation, deliberately turn their backs upon the light of 
Heaven, and seek salvation in the realms of darkness. 

The man who knows, truly knowB,must grow in morality. Other circumstances 
b«ing equal, he will be moral in proportion to his knowledge. For is not knowl- 
edge the very life-blood of morality? Men will rebel against fear but never against 
knowledge. Possibly the committee had reference to that flippant dilly-dallying 
with knowledge which is quite common in machine schools, but this is not knowl- 
edge. Knowledge goes to the essence of things and reacts necessarily and in pro- 
portion to its depth upon tlie very essence of our conscious being. 

Strictly there is but one viitue. This accounts for the conf^isiun in the current 
definitions of virtues. Any virtue may be expressed in terms of another. Indns- 
try is faith in tlie value of our work; Justice is faith in the immutability of law; 
reverence is faith in the divine essence of all things. Any virtue implies all th4 
rest. Hope and charity are but manifestations of faith in different stages of action 
and reaction; charity and fai^h are the children of hope; faith and hope s^re the 
ripe fruits of charity. "Sock ye first the Kingdom of God, and all these things 
will be added unto you," will apply to any of these. 

Let us name this one virtue faith, for this seems to hold the essence of virtue 
more Ailly than any other term. I do not mean blind faith. Blind faith is not 
moral. It needs the fertilizing power of insight to make it moral. Its first out- 
comes are love and obedience. Faith in self, in mankind, natnre, God—true, gen- 
uine faith, must yield love and obedience to self, mankind, nature, God, in pro- 
portion to its genuineness and intensity. Faith in self is self-reliance, and, in as 
much as it Implies insight, implies self knowledge. §clf-knowledge brings mod- 
esty and self-esteem, and grows into self-control, self- mastership, the unfading 
fountain of the four cardinal virtues, temperance, prudence, fortitude, Justice. 
Mutual faith among fellow-men brings forth good will, gnttitude, sympathy ol>e- 
dienco to the call for help, liberty, magnanimity, self-sacrifice, mutual respvot 
and respect for law and order, and tempers Justice with mercy. Faith in na:ure 
secures obedleuco to her laws which implies attention to all the physical duties 
to self and society. Faith in God secures hope and self-devotion, or charity in its 
highest Bonse. It teaches the oneness of all that is; it reveals the drift of being; 
it givee reverence, the attitude of morality towards all thingR, great and small; 
it shows that salvation lies in truth and goodness, and it clothes these in a tran- 
scendent beauty which fills him with a glorious enthusiasm and, at the same time 
with perfect equanimity, perfect trust. It teaches man the nothingness of self in 
isolation, and the allness of self in perfect self-devotion. Who has this faith needs 
no other, for it includes all other faith. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered, particularly by educators, that 
this groat faith, like all things human, is a growth and subject to the laws of 
growth. It comes from within. Its development is mIow and from smallest be- 
ginnings. Patiently and laboriously it must climb from faith in self through all 
the intermediate stages; and it must do'this self-activoly, in full spontaneity 
and freedom. Woo to the teacher who fails to recognize this and who forces up- 
on the child a formal faith in God of which the littlf one cannot feel the meaning 
and tlie value! 

In approaching our question, we should look upon every child primarily as a 
young human being with all the possibilities this dignity implies. All distinc- 
tions of condition, rank, circumstance, and even of heredity should vanish before 
this one consideration; for the human being can work out of all of these. If we 
attend to this, all else will follow. A human being in the fiili Hense of the word 
will be on his feet wherever you place him. Is he a laborer, he will be faithful and 
frugal; is he a merchant, he will be honest and fair iu hiH dealings; is he an arti- 
san, he will be diligent and conscientious; is he an artist, he will be pure and rever- 
ent, lie will in every calling and in every condition of life find and practice the 
special most needed phases of his virtue. Much ^i* made of this being an age of 
machinery and of the consequent need of punctuality and regularity. Put the 
human being over a machine, he will be punctual and regular. Beware, how- 
ever, in his education of making him a part of the machine, instead of placing 
him over it as its conscious master. Beware of the ad hoc in education, unless, 
indeed, this od Aoc is humanity, in its fullest and highest sense. A £od can 
run even a machine, but the machines we sometimes make in school-factories are 
hopelessly removed ftom becoming "perfect even as your Father in Heaven is per- 
fe<-t." 

The question "what moral results should common -srluxd training give?" we 
may therefore, answer boldly: It should give the highest attainable result in 
humanity. It should make the pupil virtuous. It Hhould give him faith, hope, 
charity, Justice, love. It should place him into full agreement, Aill harmony, 
with the laws of being. Nothing lees than thiu will d«>. It Hhould give the pupil 
insight, knowledge of self and 8urrounding^. It should bring will and deed, the 
pupil's life into agreement with his Insight. It should enable him to feel and en- 
Joy the higher pleasures of eye and ear, higher h« i-onipared with thoee of mere 
contact in touch and taste. It Hhould lead him to rise from indulgence in the 
merely pleasurable to an '•ppreciation of the beautiful, from the grosser pleasures 
of matter to the purer enjoyment of form. It wlionld raise him Trom the world of 
real senKUio-ns to the bright realms of ideal affections. It should arouse enthu- 
siasm, and, at the same time, strengthen equanimity, placing the emotions under 
the control of reason. It should give him moral principles and self-control. Jus- 
tice and benevolence, a true appreciation of the relative value of external ana In- 
ternal poBsesBions, of the real and ideal. 

This is the result common-school training ought to give. We should be satisfied 
with nothing less. The common schools an' the schools of the people which in the 
democratic republic is sovereign. The general welfare demands that this aover- 

♦ This is the form in which the question was put to me. I take it tliiMkMM- 
ing here means education, and have «nBwere<i the question in this ser 
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eign should attain the highest attainable degree of virtue. A number of persons, 
consciously or unconsciously hostile to free institutions, take advantage of the 
double meaning of both common hnd people, and prate more or less vociferously 
about the wrong of taxing wealth for the support of ''schools in which the com- 
mon people are educated above their station.** In the ideal democratic republic 
there is no common people in the sense in which these persons use the terms. 
Here the common people cannot be educated above their station, for it is sovereign. 
The private school or academy may place its highest aim in the pseudoculture of 
decaying social groups; the technical school may confine itself to preparation 
for the specific needs of some particular calling; the church school may be satisfied 
with the narrow morality of some transient form of worship; the charitable in- 
dustrial school or orphan asylum school may be proud of the surface morality it 
forces or coaxes upon fore-ordained menials; but the common school which is to 
prepare the sovereign of our land for his arduous duties, the common school up- 
on whose labors depend the common welfare and the perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions, can be satisfied with nothing leas than true, full, all-sided culture of 
head, heart and hand, the broadest and deepest morality, the most profound and 
intensely living faith, the highest and most generous humanity. 

The answer to another question that was put to me, viz., "what moral results 
have been attained in common school training," I find beyond my power. It ib 
easy to see that in a general way much has been attained. This appears unmis- 
takably in the tone and character of the work, and tlie steady upward drift of 
American civilisation. It would be difficult, however, to show in particulars to 
what extent the school as such is chargeable with the successes or failures of the 
past century. This would require the collection uf a vast amount of statistical 
material and extensive historical and other sociological studies which it is impos- 
sible for me to undertake- On the other hand it is a less onerous and, perhaps* 
more profitable enterprise to point out a few of the chief dangers and desiderata 
of the ethical work of the school. 

The greatest danger to the educator lies in the power of fear in the external con- 
trol of the weak. He is constantly tempted to wield this convenient expedient in 
securing external good conduct on the part of the comparatively weak young hu- 
man beings under his care. He is constantly ready to use the threat of arbitrary 
pnniahment in tone of voice, look, gesture, or word. The pupil soon learns to 
connect the need of good conduct with safety from inconvenience under certain 
external circumstances, such as the presence of the master* He puts on exter- 
nal good conduct as a mantle whenever occasion requires and hangs it on a peg in 
the hall, whenever he enters the sanctuary of his inner being, or when the outlook 
is clear. He becomes a cunning slave floundering along an uncertain surface of 
public opinion, but fails to grow into the inner rectitude of the freeman who soars 
steadily and consciously upward on the pinions of faith. Circurastances may 
arise and cases may occur when the educator stands helpless. Immediate action 
on his part is imperative, and he sees nothing at hand but the external exercise 
of his superior power, nothing but fear. If he thus uses it modestly and prayer- 
(iilly,-it is well. If he says to himself, I have recourse to this because of my ig- 
norance and lack of skill; if his inmost self cries aloud. Oh that I might be 
spared this humiliation, it is well. His prayer will be answered, and his hnmil- 
ation will bring him more light. But woe to him, if he exercise his authority 
in pride and self-approval. He will bring misery upon his pupils, and defeat up- 
on himself. 

The motive is everything. Faith is virtue, fear is vice. Faith is development, 
fear is repression. Faith is of God, fear is of the devil. Faith cries 2)o\ fear 
whispers Don'tl A school discipline that is based on faith, — faith in self, in 
schoolmates, in the teacher, faith in the world, faith in God— is for all time, and 
will lead youth into virtuous manhood and womanhood. A school discipline that 
is based on fear, is for the moment, is an expedient, and will leave youth to drift 
or linger, as passion or circumstanct^s may chance. We hear much of obedience 
as the corner stone of morality, but it makes all the difference of good and evil, 
toh€U the child obeys. If it obeys the power of despotism, yielding all tlie time 
to external prMsure, it will sink into slavery; and in due time its own whims and 
passions and the temptations of surroundings will become its despots. If it 
obeys the force of reason and good will, yielding more aud more to its own grow- 
ing insight, it will grow into freedom, into full mastership of self and the wovld. 
We hear much of the fundamental need of rigid discipline, but It is all important 
that in this the stress should belaid on discipline and not on the rigor. 

It is said in the Report of the Committee on Moral Education to which I have 
already referred, that the pillars on which school education rests are behavior 
and scholarship. It is necessary however, that these pillars should themselves 
rest on a firm foundation in the very self of the pupil, else the whole structure 
will tumble down, pillars and all. This foundation can be no other thai! virtue, 
morality based on insight. I can see no reason why school education should be 
less intensely moral and ethically shallower than family education, or why the 
schools should be satisfied with external good behavior and superficial scholarship 
instead of insisting on character and intelligent, self-active love of knowledge. 

The same report tells us that in securing behavior and scholarshp, 
"habit is everything, and theory little or nothing." It would have been better 
to say that liabit is invaluable. It is unwise to raise the appreciation of habit 
by lowering the appreciation of theory or instmction. Instruction is as invalu- 
able as habit. Instruction renders the blind strength of habit, seeing. Instruc- 
tion kindles bacon lights on the shore to keep habit off* tlie reefs of unreason. 
It generalizes habit. It adds faith to habit, and raises it from the level of mere 
expediency to the dignity of virtue. Habit may make a pupil punctual, regular, 
obedient under certain circumstances, instruction will make these qualities the 
necessary accident of a thorough going morality. 

I do not wish to warn, Iiowever, against an over-estimate of habit, but rather 
against the under estimate and neglect of instruction. For habit is, indeed in- 
valuable, and the formation of good habits is the constant aim of all true educa- 
tion. Strictly speaking, habit is the result of instruction and practice, it is con- 
duct become automatic. In its broadest sense instruction embraces the charactre 



of surroundings, the example and the word of the educator. The arrangement 
ami management of room and furniture, the character and use of text-books, the 
recitations, rules, and regulations, the dress and manm^r of the teacher, all be- 
long to instruction; so does the teacher's example in ethical condnct. IndeHd, 
the value of these phauses of instruction is quite generally recognized. On the 
other hand, this is not tlie case with instruction by speech. ronc€»rning thb it 
has become almost fashionable to deride all verbal instruction as worse than use- 
less moralizing, and yet there is no greater illuminator of the way in which we 
should go than the word. 1 am well aware that "it is not the hearers of law who 
are righteous before God, but the doers of a law^ will be accounted righteous.*' 
Yet it is needful that those who are not "a law unto themselves" should be 
hearers before they can l>e doers of the law. 

It were strange, indeed, if the recital of beautiflnl stories, adapted to tlie 
learner's scope and freighted with the example, praise and leadership of virtue, 
should fail to incline him to virtue's ways: strange, indeed, if the repetition of 
beautiful thoughts and sentiments fresh from the hearts of the beet of men should 
fail to attune his heart to goodness, strange, indeed, if the earnest admonitions of 
a respected and beloved instructor whose very tone of voice conies laden with 
faith in the learner's fundamental integrity, should fail to strengthen him in 
good purpose and earnest endeavor, strange oven, if a systematic presentation of 
duties to self, neighbor, and God, should fail to increai^e his fidelity to duty. 

I have a firm conviction that much of the moral shallowness that neems to fill 
society with crime, to clog our government with corruption, and to oppress our 
commercial and industrial interests, with a narrow grasping egotinm, is due to 
the unwise neglect of ethical instruction in our schools, it is dno in a large 
measure to that cold speculative intellectuality that looks upon each child as 
merely an other grain to be put through the mill, as merely another one that has 
come to figure for a time In "number belonging," "average attendance," "percen- 
tage of transfers,*' and the like. It is due to that cold speculative intellectuality 
that sacrifices all things to subjects of instruction, and Judges all comers by the 
low standard of "behaviour and scholarship." 

We need to counteract this, a revival of the lieart, warmth of feeling, sympathy 
with each individual pupil, a deep concern in his ultimate welfare. We nee4 
teachers whose touch and look, whose voice and word bring to each pupil rich 
assurance of genuine, abiding interest in his well-lM>ing; whose very preaenoe 
says to the child constantly, "I see and respect in you untold i>oe«ibilitie« for 
good, and I love you for the good I know to be in you. This 1 shall find and fos- 
ter vith tender care and help you grow to be the strong, self-contained, bclpfol 
man or woman, the king or queen you are meant to be." We need teachers who 
find it in their heads and hearts to Hay to their children in all the phases of their 
intercourse with them. "Never mind your faults now ; come let us attend to the 
good in you, and the faults will vanish like a dream." And we nctal superinten- 
dents who can appreciate such teachers and who find it in their beads and 
hearts to allow them to do their God appointed work. 

I can see no reason why school education should be less intensely moral than 
family education, and why this formation of character Hhould beany leaa.the 
proudest outcome ot thu seliooi's work. On tlie other hand, I can see hosts of 
reasons why the school Hhenld be more stringent, more persistent and more syste- 
matic thaii the family in this rd8i)ect, in order to lutO^e up for the manifold diea- 
bilities of the family, coming from poverty, ignorance, and frividity in the home. 
I know of no weaker and more humiliating attitude than that assumed concern- 
ing this question by a numl»er of school men, claiming that we have no concem 
with these tilings, that such matters— as they term them with not a little con- 
tempt—belong to the family and church. They may close their eyes as vigoroaslj 
as they choose to this greatest of their reHponsibilitie**. God will not relieve them 
of it. 

It is not within the province of my paper to find way and means for the ac- 
complishment of tlie indicated results. Yet experience' and a thoughtful review 
of the field convince me that ways and means are ample. To begin with, let the 
atmosphere of the room in its neatness, cleanliness, and che<'rfulne(is, in the sim- 
plicity and harmony of its adornment, in its perfect adaptations tu the dutiee of 
the hour, Ik; a constant expression of ethical tendency; let the teacher in dreea. 
manner, movementu, bearing, and speech l»e a living example of self-reliance and 
good will, of justice aud love, of the sweetness and serenity that stream as a per- 
petual lialo from all-sided faith. Let her avoid in look and sitcech all that bor- 
ders on pride and a vain display of Kuperiority, let her shun sarcasm and irony, 
bitter and cutting reproof, scornful and vindictive accusation and all similar 
manifestations of incompetence and hate; and let her, on the other hand, be ever 
ready with encounigement and help for the better self that struggles for recogni- 
tion and supremacy in the being of every child. Let her miss no opportunity in 
general and particular directions for conduct, and in all so-called disciplinary 
aifairs, to direct the child's attention to underlying principles of duty : let her In 
her teaching hold fast every opportunity to glorify virtue. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most powerful special helps in ethical instruction Is 
the morning exercise. Here tlie child may learn to study virtue systeraatiotlly, 
and to love it consciously. Here its whole being may be attuned ethically for the 
day's work. I would warn, however, against the deuioraIi»ing practice of the 
perfunctory "reading of Scripture without comment." I sec no good reaaoa 
why suitable passages of Scripture, heavy with treasures of ethical truth, ehonld 
not be unlocked in explanation and illustration. It will always be found e«sj to 
avoid the shoals of sectarian controversy which rests upon dogmatic considera- 
tions that have little to do with the ethical bearing of Scriptural truth. 

However, the recognition of the value of ethical training in our Bcho«jla woald 
necessitate important changes in their entire organization. First of all, the 
ethical condition of tlie teacher is of the highest importance. It makes all the 
diflerence of success and failure ethically, whether a teacher do her work with 
the warmth and enthusiasm of inner conviction on the i)asi8 of immanent Hfo- 
principl(>8, or with.the spiritless stolidity of a menial who earns a living by doins 
chores. Now, he in tested for fitness almost wholly on the basis of a shallow 
school-scholarship, to which aie sometimes added superficial testimonials of (ood 
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reputation and the connection with some church, — neither of which ie necesra. 
rily a proof of good character. Instead of this or, rather, in addition to this, it 
would become necediiury to institute inquiries into the nature of his life-principles. 
With their attention habitually directed to these thingH, wine men and women 
would not find it very difficult to arrive at safe cuncIunionM, iuaHmurh at» life- 
principles are written in clear and indelible characters in the In-aring, the ex- 
preasion, the walk and talk, all the little minutiee of dnily life. A day, or even 
ah hour in school— a test leanon as the Germans have it— when the teacher can be 
observed in actual Intercourse with the pupils will be more efficient in revealing 
the teacher's fitnesa, even with reference to nchularship, than the moat searching 
written examination. 

In the next place, our courses of study, as well as our methods of instruction, 
nee<l remodeling. They should be handled throughout with a view to the culti- 
vation of self-reliance that faith in self which is at the very root of individual 
morality. They should offer to the learner opportunities, not for study alone, but 
for the application or use, for the control ur mastership of the things learned. 
Thla renders it necessary to adapt the conrse of study more to the requirements 
of the pupil than to those of the subject of instruction. Now we are in the habit 
of dishing out tu the child certain portions of subjects, and to make him turn 
them over and swallow them in a given time, not caring for his appetite nor for 
their ultimate fate. Instead of this we shall have to gi^e him the whole subjects 
and let him teat his powers upun tnem in all directions, and use them for purposes 
wliich he can appreciate. 

Thus, in arithmetic we are apt to give the child a certain frnguient of the sub- 
ject, say addition, and to drill him on this so that, as we say, ho may understand 
it thoroughly.' The work is, intrinsically, without interest to him, and he goes 
through with it only inasmuch us he is driven or coaxed. Instead of this, we 
must learn to give tiie child the whole subject, and help him test his powers up. 
on it in all directions, permitting him to handle the numbers he ran grasp in all 
needed ways, in division, part-taking, and multiplication, In subtraction and ad- 
dition, and connecting these things with the learner's own life, constontly mak- 
ing them usefiil to him in his daily work, or daily play whirh in earlier years is 
his daily work. 

Such work will S(>cure for tin- child a more or less vivid sense of p.>wer without 
which genuine inten>Ht on his part Is impossible. Whenever the child has this 
sense of power, of mastership, it grows and feels the joy of growth. Hence the 
chief business of the school particularly in the earlier stagts of its work, is to see 
to it that this growth be properly sustained in the right directions. The tradi- 
tional dislike of children for the school is chargeable to the neglect of this duty. 
Every thing in the school is so new and strange to the children, nothing sympa- 
thixes with their own hopes and aspirations, nothing fits their purposes. They 
feel helpless and weak; and, even after they have learned to submit to a duty 
which they neither understand nor appreciate and have l>egnn to make its fultil- 
ment a temporary purpose of their own, they are always glad when the time 
cornea to go forth from these to purposes that lie nearer their wants and niMjds 
aud, consequentlv nearer their hearts. There is no better pnwf for this than a 
true kindergarten, |not a schoolish affair in which they substitute certain games 
and manual occupations for the three R's, nor a sentimentality shop where all 
strong things except self-conCeit are whined and fondled out of the children, but 
a genuine kindergarten that has caught the apirit of its founder. Here the child 
flnds new things daily, it is true, but they adapt themselves readily to hltf wants 
and purposes, and Invltejiis control. Here he flnds new ftlends, too, but all, es- 
pecially the kindergartner, synipathiKe perfectly with his hopes and aspirations, 
and strive to increase his happiness by increasing his mastership. It is a signid- 
cant fact, too, that although not engaged with any special subjects of instruction 
the children learn much, nay much more than older children were wont to leani 
in primary schools, of nunil>er, form, drawing, singing, rudimentary natural 
history in its wider sense, geography, language, and in many canes even of read- 
ing and writing. A still more significant fact for the question under considera- 
tion is that the children visibly gain in virtue, that their faith in self, In play- 
mates, in teachers, in mankind, in natur.i, in making steady stride towards an 
enlightened faith in God. 

Vnqueationably the social features of the kindergarten help much in bringing 
about these delightflil results. The isolation of the pupils which is deemed so es- 
sential in the schools of the day, proves an insurmountable barrier to the evolu- 
tion of higher forms of faith. The child is persistently held back at the stage of 
self-falth which, clipped by the relentless school-shears at every hand that would 
stretch out Into the balmy atmosphere of altruism, degenerates into some more 
or less barren form of egotism, for which humanity «nd godliness are equally un- 
atUlnable. Fortunately the family and society provide means by which this de- 
moralizing tendency of isolation is somewhat counteracted and which open to 
some extent the avenues of brotherly [ove. There is no question that in much of 
its work the school needs more or less complete isolation of the pupils, but this 
isolation should hi' sanctified In the pupil's mind by higher social aims for whose 
sake he submits to consciously and cheerfully to the isolation There should be 
constant opportunities for the exercise of mutual sympathy, of devotion to com- 
mon interests of self-denial, of solf-sacrlflce, of brotherly love In all its manifold 
manifestations. For these alone can lead to the high ideals and aspirations that 
center in the name of God. 

It la notan uncommon thing among teachers to point with pride to our schools 
aa the hope of our country; and there is certainly no other public life which in 
its possibilities can approximate the claims of the schools to this proud distinc- 
tion. Yet, if we look at the comparatively small effect which the rapid growth 
of the schools has had upon the moral states of the people. It behooves us as 
teachers conscientiously and modestly to what extent our work is responsible for 
this deficiency, to what extent the status of our work Justifies our hope. What- 
ever may be the beneficial effects of literary and other studies upon the develop- 
ment of character, in their pi'etient/orm they seem to be iaadc<iuate to counter * 



act the evil effects of other factors, or of the failure to make ^character-culture 
the center of the common school work. In the aelection of teacbera, in the ar- 
rangement of courses of study, in determining upon methoda of inatmction. In all 
that pertains to the work of the school, the chief queationa will have to be, *'what 
is the ethical bearing? To what extent will they help in the formation of charac- 
ter, in the establishment of virtue?" Not before this ahall be done, can we look 
upon our schools aa the embodiment of that education which la the hope of our 
country as It is of all humanity. If our achoola cannot check the revelries oj 
crime and corruption that diagrace our inatitntiona, our pride ia a vain boast. 

It will not do for the achool to hide Itaelf behind other educational fitctors and 
then cry out, **I do my duty,they are to blame/* The prophet flUedwith the love 
of his divine miaaion, not heeding his weakness, his personal insignificance, goes 
forth intii the land to lead countless numbers, nay all mankind to the Father. 
He does not say, *' There are others whose duty ia to propheay, let them take 
their share of the burden;'' but he meekly, cheerfully carries it all. Thus the 
school must arouse itself to a consciooaness of its divin* miaaion, and with a aing la 
eye to the dutlea of that mission, must go forth and enlist all other educational 
factors In its holy work. Holding aloft the banner of fUth, it most by the might 
of its enthusiasm compel the following of all who come within its influence. 
Then, indeed, will the school be not only the hope, bat the salvation of our coun- 
try, of mankind. 



The fttndy of English in the Public School 

W. W. PARSONS. 

The design of this paper is to give an exposition of the theory of 
I he instruction in English in the public scnools. The scope and 
method of the discussion may be shown by two inquiries : first, 
What are the logical boundaries of each of the English language 
studies in the public school course of instruction? and second, 
What ought this system of instruction in English to do for those 
whose education is begun and ended in the common public schools? 

It may be safely premised that there can be no really rational 
study of English that is not based upon an intelligent recognition 
of the intimate and vital connection between language as form, 
and its internal life principle and essence. These two are correla- 
tives, reciprocal terms. Each is the obverse of the other, - Thought 
is mental language ; language, embodied thought. Therefore, when 
a subject is spoken of as having language for its materials, we must 
remember the twofold nature of the matter treated ; its visible or 
audible form, in itself appealing only to the outward sense, and its 
deeper spiritual informing essence. 

There are two fundamental phases of study in this course in Eng- 
lish. One treats the language forms as means, the end being to 
reach down through this to its contained meaning; the other, start- 
ing with the mind product, has for its object the building of ihe 
appropriate verbal form for this. To fulfill the object of the lan- 
guage instruction, each of these must have its due proporti3n of at- 
tention. Each must have its place in a well-rounded and balanced 
course in English. 

Substantial agreement between the classes of mental wholes and 
the general division of language, is the logical sequence of the re- 
lation of thought and expression. Three great types of mind pro- 
ducts underlie and determine the classification of language sub- 
jects. These are (i) That mental something which corresponds to 
the individual, unrelated object in the world of nature; it stands 
in no definite thought connection, and may be denoted simply the 
Idea. (2) That product resulting from the union of related ideas, 
called the Judgment, and, (3) The synthesis of related judgments 
into that larger mental whole which expresses itself in the lan- 
guage form called discourse. These three, then, in all their forms 
and varieties, are the mental things with which the pupil is in 
daily, conscious contact throughout his course in English : but al- 
ways and ever in immediate relations to their language expression. 

Springing from these thought wholes, are three types of language. 
There must be three, and there can be only three clearly defined : 
a view of language which shall have regard to the idea ; a phase of 
study in which the judgment and its language form are considered ; 
and one which shall deal with the organization of thought into 
this larger discourse product, in its relation to language. Three 
thought wholes; three language units. The word, the sentence, 
the discourse. The parrallelism must be complete. Idea — word ; 
judgment — sentence; series of organized judgments — discourse. 

In this course are taught more or less fully seven distinct, but re- 
lated, subjects: orthoepy and spelling, word studies; grammar, 
having to do with the sentence ; And reading, composition, rhetoric 
and literature, whose subject matter is discourses. To these could 
be added the subject which traces the meaning of words through 
the period of their evolution. But historical etymology receives 
so little attention in the school that no account is here taken of it. 

Let now be briefly noted the limits and specific objects of each of 
these studies. 

Orthoepy and spelling deal with the lowest related pair, the idea 
and the word. Immediately with the sensuous form ; but through 
this with its life-giving meaning. To learn the merely formal pro- 
nunciation and spelling of words while ignorant of their meaning, 
and to stop with this, is to contradict the first principle q^^ Ian- 
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guage instruction. These studies treat the word in its isolation. 
They consider it as a thing complete in itself. Rounded in mean- 
ing; significant, standing for something. To the one, language is 
a multitude of sound words; to the other, each word is a whole of 
characters. The first marks the idea in its image of sound; the sec- 
ond, in its visible form. Both alike identify the idea with its image. 
Each represents both general phases of language instruction, the 
critical and the constructive. Each analyzes the whole, but only to 
the end of a true synthesis. Orthoepy deals with the elementary 
sounds, and spelling with the individual characters, only as a means 
of knowing and fixing the whole. The elements are meaningless, 
the wholes only are significant. 

Neither orthoepy nor spelling is primarily a thought study, that 
is, a subject pursued for the thought matter it contains; nor is either 
a study of form as such. Words are not words by reason of form 
or sound ; but by virtue ol their capacity to hold and symbolize 
ideas. No treatment of words which does uot ground its study 
upon their living import, can yield substantial and permanent re- 
sults in education. Given the idea, orthoepy asks. What is its aud- 
ible symbol ? Spelling, What is its visible language representation ? 
Or, beginning with the external form of sound or iight, the inquir- 
ing mind reaches through this to the idea denoted, and does not 
step short of a complete association of them. It is ever the two in 
their connection. The process of original word formation i?, of 
course, from idea to expression. But subsequent acquisition may 
be made as reasonably from symbol to thing signified. The so- 
called order of nature in this case is from word, vaguely and im- 
perfectly known to its counterpart, and the synthesis of the two in 
enduring connection. 

These two subjects have still iurther the common scientific ele- 
ment of bringing under general principles and rules, for faciliating 
the art, the multitude of facts each has to present. They aim, 
through intelligent study of these principles and rules, and syste- 
matic attention and practice while the image power is alert and 
active, and the organs of speech yielding, to give the ability to 
spell correctly and to pronounce easily and naturally the words em- 
ployed in common life. They fulfill their end when, in addition to 
the knowledge of this vocabulary, they fix for life the disposition 
to learn, and the habit of acquiring the correct spelling and the es- 
tablished pronunciation of all new words. Held strictly to its one 
object, each of the word studies is distinct from the other. Yet 
not to employ the spoken word as a means of riveting and recalling 
at will the printed, and vice versa^ would be to ignore the most po- 
tent instrumentality for retaining both as signs of the idea. But 
the great point of emphasis is, that orthoepy and spelling always 
proceed upon the perceived relation of idea and word. 

The form of thought directly built upon and presupposing the 
idea, is the simple judgment. The language form of this is the sen 
tence. A summary treatment is thus required of the hackneyed 
subject English grammar. Let it be remembered that we are seek- 
ing only its logical limits and place in the course, omitting all anal- 
ysis of its matter and method except the most general statement. 

The subject matter of grammar is the second language unit, the 
sentence. It treats this form exclusively. Held to its peculiar 
work, it takes no notice of the spelling or the pronunciation of 
words except in so far as these may denote sentence relations. In 
a logical view, it presupposes these. The words, in each of their 
forms, are the materials of grammar, finished and furnished ready 
for use in the larger structure. Grammar teaches the guiding prin- 
ciples employed in building these into accurate sentence wholes. It 
thus relates to words, but never to words as units; ever as sentence 
elements. A moments' reflection upon that part of grammar called 
etymology, will show that what is studied, is not pronunciation and 
spelling, but grammatical modifications. And yet the teacher 
would be culpably careless who, in teaching this or any language 
subject, should have no regard to spelling or pronunciation. As 
these anticipate the sentence, so the sentence loses no opportunity 
to strengthen the language work that precedes it. 

In the treatment of the sentence, grammar is both a science and 
an art. In the first view, reflective and generalizing, as is all sci- 
ence, it seeks to give a working knowledge of the principles which 
underlie and the rules which govern accurate sentence forms. But 
grammar, as science, is means, not end. Conceived as an art — its 
predominant aspect — it seeks to confer skill in two directions: (i) 
in interpreting the classical English sentence, as it stands upon the 
printed page of onr literature; (2) in actually building correct sen- 
tence forms. It could easily be shown that no small part of the ob- 
stacle in the way of mastering and appreciating the really perma- 
nent literary treasures of the language, is the inability To compre- 
hend the elements as expressed in the individual sentences; while 
the prevalent disregard of established usage in sentence construc- 
tion is so potent as to make argument unnecessary for this phase of 
the work. Its object as science is to be secured by a reflective study, 
at the proper advanced age, of the principles themselves; while its 
twofold and as an art can be obtoined only by the most attentive 
and faithful endeavor under competent direction, during the school 
period. Let it be repeated that grammar is, in no proper sense, a 
study of the judgment, as sucl>. It is not taught for the purpose of 
leading the pupil to make a thorough study, for its own sake, of 



the abstract judgment. To pursue each study beyond what is ne- 
cessary to the intelligent interpretation of the sentence as a living 
language forna, is to ignore the natural and reasonable limits of 
both grammer and logic. Its whole practical end is skill in compre- 
hending and in building one language form. Like every complica- 
ted art it grounds itself upon principles, and these alone can give 
genuine freedom and power in the practice of art. 

As English subjects relating chiefly to discourse and the discourse 
product in thought, have been classed these four : reading, compo- 
sition, rhetoric, and literature. The whole of "anguage which each 
of these treats is the discourse And yet, as in the case of the low- 
er subjects, we shall find each of these taking the twofold view, re- 
garding discourse in its entirely and in its elements. So far as these 
regard the word and the sentence, it is not as whole but as parts of 
the larger discourse. 

It will be seen that two of these — reading and literature— are 
wholly concerned with the analysis of discourse ; composition exclu- 
sively occupied in construction ; while rhetoric, intermediate be- 
tween these, is preparatory to the advanced work in each. 

Logically, composition presupposes the word studies and gram- 
mar. It begins the language work where they leave it, and adds 
the principles and the art of correct discourse building. The work 
in this subject falls naturally into two divisons: the simple form and 
the advanced reflective varieties. The first includes, in addition to 
the drill upon the merely conventional forms, all the varieties of 
simple matter-of-fact discourse. Example, description, definition, 
comparison, narration. This work, in forms adapted to the child's 
stage of mind, must be begun early in his school life, and continued 
systematically till, with his intellectual growth, it merges into those 
higher forms suited only to the later years of the school course. 
The reflective state of his composition work will engage his energy 
in building the more general, abstract and complex forms of dis- 
course, like exposition and argument. If anywhere in his course, 
the pupil may be said to acquire skill to do by doing, it is in the 
constructive discourse work. Yet even here it were truer to im- 
pose the qualification of doing in obedience to ascertained princi- 
ples, as the condition of acquiring skill to do. 

The distinction between composition and rhetoric is somewhat ar- 
bitrary, and is made chiefly for convenience of treatment. Com. 
position as here treated is simply the constructive phase of rhetoric- 
Rhetoric, while mainly analytic in its methods of treating lan- 
guage, sustains the double relation of being preparatory to the 
higher and more artistic forms of composition and also to the study 
of literature. It deals with words, but with words as rhetorical el- 
ements — their beauty, harmony, strength, suggestiveness, not 
merely their accuracy. It studies the sentence, but always as a 
rhetorical whole, not grammatical. It studies discourse, not merely 
as to the purely intellectual laws of its organization, but supple- 
ments these with the principle of discourse which atise in consider- 
ing the esthetic capacities and wants of the mind addressed. In 
other words, it is in the critical aspect of ifhetoric that the pupil 
passes over from what is mainly intellectual and matter-of-fact to 
that which is beautiful in conception and form. It is here that a 
conscious study is made of those rhetorical principles of discoune, 
which, while in no way ignoring the understanding, make their 
chief appeal to the finer sensibilities and the esthetic imagination. 

Reading and liierat*tre have been called the purely analytic dis- 
course studies. Reading, except during the first few weeks of the 
child's school life, when the main object is to affect the association 
of idea and word, deals with the simpler discourse wholes; and 
gives special drill in getting the entire content of a selection by a 
study of its form, both as a whole and also word by word, sentence 
by sentence, and paragraph by paragraph. The ruling aim is to 
lead the pupil to put himself into the place of the writer. To think 
his thoughts, feel his feelings, and to have his entire experience of 
soul as portrayed in the selection. Reading is not to be conceived 
as primarily an information-given subject, though it may greatly in- 
crease the pupils fund of knowledge. This end is subordinate and 
incidental. So far as reading gives geographical knowledge, or 
facts and principles of history or science, it is not for their own 
sake. The end to which all else is subordinated is to confer upon 
the pupil the power to thus use the printed page to possess himself 
of the culture of his race. Power, not information. A rational 
process and structure are, it is true, the surest means of learning the 
use of the tool ; so the discourse which reading treats must be rich 
in meaning if it is to be fruitful of power to the pupil. The end it 
to acquire power over the printed page ; to compass its meaning is 
the means. 

Practically, reading would accomplish but a part of its object, if 
its work were limited to discourse of pure understanding. If there- 
fore introduces the pupil to ttie elementary forms of fine art in dis- 
course; but to rhetoric and literature it leaves, as it must, the 
study of this in its higher and complete forms. 

To all this and as secondary to it in importance, the reading work 
in the schools adds training in the art of vocal expression. 

But the work in English reaches its highest point in that study 

whose materials are the abiding literary riches of the language. 

Here the pupil enters a field to which each of the preceeding studies 

. has looked forward. Here he is to find in one united complex 
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whole all ihe varied elements which singly have rtceived his study. 
All the principles relating to the word, the sentence and the dis- 
course, are here to be studied in living exemplification, and in their 
highest art form* In this high literary expression, the discourse 
product of thought is more than thought. Built upon a framework 
of thought it is yet more. It is thought tinged and colored wiih 
the highest humanity ; with its most chastened feelings, its purest 
aspirations, its deepest insights. And all these voiced by the divin- 
ist imagination. It is here that the individual touches the pro- 
foundest consciousness of his race in its unfolding; yet through the 
art form. Literature here limits itself to what is truly fine art, to 
that which is completest and most artistic in the nation's life; and 
this is no less than an effort to portray in individual form what is 
ideally and universally beautiful and true. How insignificant, then, 
and inadequate is that conception of literature work in the school 
which makes it little more than a belUs-Uttres accomplishment ! 
Hpw lacking is that view of the high function of this branch of the 
language instruction, which is content with one leim, and this 
largely given to the mere biography of literature ! It is held that 
one full lesson a day during a period including not less than the 
last year in the high school course, should be given to a close anal- 
ytic study, in its leading epochs, of that great system of literature, 
born of the English mind and heart, and the richest heritage ever 
bequeathed by man to man. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the English course of the public 
schools. The separation of the members of tlie group of subjects 
and the limits set to each, are, it need hardly be repeated, the dis- 
tinctions which arise in the double effort to give each its bounds in 
thought, and practically to make each re-enforce and support every 
other. Though in actual instruction these divisions are partially 
lost; it is still true that, in the main, the facts of a clear order of 
dependence, and a distinct, but related, knowledge to confer pre- 
serve the lines of separation. 

Our second inquiry is, What degree of mastery of English ought 
this course to confer? Only an explicit recapitulation can be given. 
The strictly educational or disciplinary value, lying without the 
subject under discussion, receives no consideration. 

It should be remembered that a rich, copious fund of expression, 
a liberal command of langunge, and familiarity with and apprecia- 
tion of the classical literary productions of the English mind, can 
conie only as a result of a life-time of intelligent study and practice. 
This is a life growth in the individual and cannot be expected at 
the end of, and as the result of, a course of study ending, under the 
most favorable conditions, three years before he has obtained his 
majority. This is a large element in a life's culture. Nevertheless, 
after making liberal allowance for these facts, it is the part of candor 
to admit that the language instruction of the public schools fails, in 
too large a degree, of the end it proposes. What is the remedy? If 
the pupils come forth from the schools without a large knowledge 
of the elements or language, shall we perforce abandon spelling 
and orthoepy as means to this end? Shall the reader and the gram- 
mar be banished from the school if pupils seem not to possess a 
ready power of interpretation and expression? If they have limited 
skill in the art of discourse, and seem unchastened in their literary 
tastes, must means other than composition, rhetoric and literature 
be employed? The supreme test of the theory, it is true, is the ex- 
periment ; but equally must the delicacy and the difficulty of the 
theory direct the conditions and the extent of the experiment. 

The prime requisite in the schools of the State to-day is not a re- 
adjustment in its essential features of our language theory, nor that 
more recent, improved language texts be furnished; but rather, 
that between these, mainly as they are, and the half million pupils 
of the State, shall stand fourteen thousand thoroughly trained, com- 
petent teachers. Adequately supply this great condition, and of 
this language course what may be asked? Affirmatively, that the 
next generation educated m the public schools shall spell and pro- 
nounce correctly the words of common, social and business life. 
That conformity with established usage in sentence construction 
shall be the rule, and the flagrant violation of these the exception. 
That at least simple forms of discourse suited to instruction and so- 
cial and commercial intercourse shall be easily and correctly con- 
structed. That the ready spirit shall be quickened and guided to 
an elemental perception and partial appreciation of that great vol- 
ume of the world's literature, in which are enshrined the ripest and 
richest fruitage of the English mind. That there shall be engen- 
dered and fostered a just pride in, and loyalty to, the simple puri- 
ty of our native English. And that that unnatural excresence up- 
on it— low colloquialism, born of ignoble parentage, shall disappear 
from the language of common intercourse. 

For the vain attempt to teach the science of language to children 
and the equally fruitless effort to acquire power over language by 
the study of its merely formal side, substitute the whole range of 
simple doing; make every language form the expression of the pu- 
pil's own living thought, or the means of seizing that of another; ; 
relegate to the last years in the grades and to the high school, the 
whole theory of language, and for one short term in the high school 
on the biography and the MUs-Utires of literature, give not less than 
one year to rugged, vigorous study of the literature itself, as the im- 



mediate out-growth and expression of the spiritual achievements of 
the Knglish lace in its development, and the problem of English in 
the schools will well-nigh have solxed itself. 



Separate Schools.— For Whom Should They be Estab- 

lishedl 

CYKUS W. HODGIN. 

The topics assigne<l me under the above head, are, *'The Colored 
Question," *'':ruant Schools," "-chools for the Sexes,'! &c. I shall 
treat them in the order of their assignment, including the "&c.," 
which I shall interpret lo mean "The Consolidation Scheme," 
which has been somewhat discussed in private circles and by the 
public press in this Slate. 

I. COLORED SCHOOLS. 

I suppose that if we were to examine carefully the objections that 
have been, and are now urg"ed against the education of colored 
children in the same schools with the whites, we would find that 
they all, without more than a moiety of exceptions, rest upon pre- 
judice. If we examine again we shall find th:it a very large pro- 
portion of us either are now, or have been under the dominion of 
this prejudice. A still further examination will reveal to us the fact 
that in submitting ourselves to this decision we have been acting in 
a manner unworthy of citizens of the greatest Republic in the 
world — the one most boasiful of the liberties of its people. The 
Negro is held amenable to laws as are others; his property is taxed 
for public purposes, including schools; and he has, theoretically at 
least, all the privileges and immunises that belong to any citizen of 
this Republic. 

In some districts there are not enough colored children to justify 
the Trustee in employing for them a separate teacher, and in some 
entire townships the number is not more than enough for a single 
school. The establishment of such a school would, if the children 
are scattered over the township, result in the practical exclusion of 
a considerable portion of them from school privileges. But these 
children have a fight to ^^i/a/ privileges with the whites. 

To be brief, I believe that our common schools should be *'equal- 
ly open to all," for the following reasons: 

1. Economy. It is the duty of the State to give to the tax-pay- 
ers the largest and best possible returns for their money. 

2. Convenience. Any other plan of conducting the schools must 
result in unnecessary inconvenience to somebody. 

3. Justice. It is manifestly unjust for the State to tax the colored 
man for the support of schools and not furnish children with equal 
advantages for securing the benefits of thoss schools. 

4. la order to obey both the letter and the spirit of the contri- 
bution. 

5. To prevent the growth of the spijit of caste and domination 
in the white child, and of fawning sycophancy in the black. It 
gives to the colored child a feeling of equality, dignity, and in- 
dependence without which there can be no self-respect, and with- 
out self-respect, there can be no development of manly or womanly 
character. 

6. Because the colored man is a mau^ and it is therefore his 
right. The spirit of our fundamental law, the spirit of Nineteenth 
Century, and the spirit of Christianity all demand that we make 
no discrimination in our public schools against any child because 
he wears a sable skin. 

n. TRUANT SCHOOLS. 

These schools are called by various names in different States and 
countries; as Reformatories, Houses of Correction, School for Ju* 
venile Offenders, etc. 

The children that are gathered into these schools are largely from 
the neglected classes: children whose parents are one or both dead, 
or whose parents are intemperate, idle, and vicious. To this class 
the State owes a duty. It now leaves them to run the streets with 
evil associates until they form habits that render them an annoy- 
ance or a danger to society, when it places them in a school whose 
purpose is their reformation. These schools should be separate. 

1 . From the common penal institutions for the good of the child' 
ren themselves. They should be entirely free from the influence 
of older and more hardened criminals. By thus separating them 
and placing them under proper discipline and careful moral and 
industrial training, they may be reformed and developed into hon- 
orable and useful citizens. 

2. They should be separated from innocent childhood in order 
to prevent the contaminating effects of their example and influ- 
ence. 

3. They should be in separate schools in order to protect socic 
ty from the annoyance and danger of their presence. 

4. It is more economical in money and in morals for the State 
to take the younger offender and reform him than to let him run 
until he commits some flagrant crime of which it will be necesiary 
to convict him and for which he must be punished, or until he h«6 
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contaminated a whole neighborhood of youth by his pernicious 
example. 

Since these children come mainly from the neglected classes, who 
have no salutary home influences, I think it would be far better for 
the State to take them earlier, before they have grown old enough 
to be very vicious, gather them into a school or schools organized 
on the '*home" plan, where they shall be kept, trained, and edu- 
cated until they can be trusted to support themselves, or until suit- 
able homes can be secured for them in good families where they 
will receive due home influences and be sent to the common schools 
nnder like conditions witholhers. This plan has been tried in 
Michigan with the best of results. j 

II r. SCHOOLS FOR THE SEXES. 

In the public schools of this State, and of most others of the Un- 
ion, especially in the North, the sexes" have been almost universal- ' 
ly educated together. In tlie rural communities of early settlers i 
from the earliest times of our history the school embraced brothers ^ 
and sisters from the sameTamily, and those af neighboring families ; 
all of whom, from their'early childhood, had been familiar with , 
each other. The freedom of social intercourse in the neighborhood , 
interposed no barriers to the mingling of the sexes. 

There was no thought of restraint. They went to school m the I 
same unconscious freedom. As towns and cities grew, the practice i 
of co-education was g.en er ally continued. It does not appear that i 
the pioneers had any des^ire lo separate ihe sexes in school, nor any ' 
thought of it. If they had desired it, the scattered condition of | 
the population, together with their limited faci'ities for education j 
would have rendered it impracticable. So it has happened that a > 
large majority of American youths of both sexes have grown up , 
together and have received, such training as their schools could 
give them without so much as ever having heard the question of ■ 
co-education discussed or even mentioned. i 

In the dense populations of the Old World it has been quite 
different ; and in some of the larger cities of this country, separa- j 
lion of the sexes has been practised to a limited extent. | 

About a year \go the Bureau of Education, in order to answer ■ 
certain inquiries on this subject coming from various European I 
countries, sent circulars to superintendents of town and city schools I 
throughout the United States. Eight questions were projwunded, , 
four of which had a direct bearing on this subject. 

340 towns and cities responded. 321, all but 19, practice co-edu- , 
cation, and nearly all these have never tried any other plan, and 
do not propose any change. Of the 19, only 12 have decided I 
objections to co education. 1 

The sixth question called for reasons for the practice in vogue. ! 
The reasons for co-education are summarized substantially as follows: ; 

1. It IS natural, following the ordinary structure of the family | 
and society. "We are created male and female; ail the impulses | 
and activities of nature enforce co-existence; if we must live together , 
we must be educated to that end ; to educate separately is an at- | 
tempt to change the natural order of human economy." j 

2. It is customary^ being in harmony with the habits and senti- ' 
ments of every-day life and the laws of the State, having grown 
out the customs of our primitive communities. 

3. It is impartial, affording one sex the same opportunity for 
culture that the other enjoys. »* There is no appreciable difference 
in the mental capacity of boys and girls during public school life." 

4. It is ecofwmical, using the school funds lo the best advantage. 
To obtain the same excellence in grading and instructirn would 
require more building and a larger leaching force, were the sexes 
separated. 

5. It is convenimt, both to superintendent and teacher in as- 
signing, grading, teaching, and discipline. 

6. It is beneficial to the minds, morals, habits, and development 
of the pupils. •*Meeting each other daily and working together 
promote a healthy and generous rivalry in studies, while improving 
the manners; boys become more gentlemanly and girls more lady- 
like." 

All that has been said thus far bears only upon co-education in 
the common schools, but what of it in higher institutions of learn- 
ing? 

Horace Mann, one of the most acute, as well as one of the most 
honest ob.seivers in all such matter was one of the first to try the 
experiment in a college, and after hve years experience, gave it his 
unqualified and enthusiastic approval. Since that, one by one, 
our colleges and universities have opened their doors to both sexes 
alike, and are nearly uniform in their asscitions that intellectually, 
morally, and physically the schools are the beher for giving to 
women equal educational advantages with men. 

After ail, the question is best settled by experience, and I believe 
that in this country our experience has been sufficiently extensive 
to warrant us in accepting its conclusions and they are unequivo- 
cally in favor of co-education, as igainst separation, in both the 
lower and the higher schools. 

IV. SHALL OUR STATE UNIVERSITY, NORMAL SCHOOL AND INDUSTRI- 
AL COLLEGE BE SEPARATE SCHOOLS? 

Indiana has, in what is called her university system, the State 



University at Bloomington, the State Normal School at Terre 
Haute, and the Industrial College at Lafayette. Each of these is 
under a separate Board of Trustees, a separate President, and a sep- 
arate Faculty of inntructors. 

The proposition to unite the three under one Board of control, 
with one supervising head, and lo some extent, under one faculty 
of instruction, has been urged upon the attention of the Legislature 
and the people from time to time within the last few years. The 
chief arguments upon which the plan rests, at least so far as laid be- 
fore the people, are, first economy, and second, the desire to make 
an institution that will show large numbers of students. 

I believe it is the du(?y of the State to exercise a wise economy in 
public affairs, from the building of a State House to the manage- 
ment of its educational institutions. Each of the three Stateschools 
mentioned has a specific purpose, totally distinct from that of the 
others. Each requires different methods of work, teachers of differ- 
ent and special qualifications, and each draws students of radically 
different aims. Is it likely that a single Board of Trustees can be 
secured having a sufficirnt comprehension of three widely differing 
institutions, to meet in the best way the needs of all ? Is there one 
man for the head who has brains enough for three heads each 
of which requires the maximum quantity of the finest quality? can 
he have mastered between maturity and dotage, all the varied 
learning, the diversity of methods, and the mass of details neces- 
sary to the successful supervision of all? Can he by any magic 
make himself sufficiently ubiquitous to infuse life, and vigor, and 
enthusiasm into three bodies at the same time ? 

Hut supposing that the general head is not expected to know, or 
at least not to arrange and direct the execution of details of any one 
of the three schools, this arrangement and direction to be left a 
subordinate head in each, then if ihe subordinate is the man he 
ought to be, the general head is a figure head, and the dictates of 
a wise economy would be opposed to his employment. 

But the worst features of the plan, as it seems to me, is that in 
the event of a « onsolidation of the three into one, two of them 
must surely be subordinated to the third ; the one that maintains it> 
independence being the one that is not moved. This is not a mere 
theory. In the nature of things it must be so. Experiments have 
been tried in almost every State of the Union for the purpose of en- 
grafting normal and industrial training upon existing institutions. 
These attempts, while not all have proved utter failures, none 
have proved eminently economical or successful. New York spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars trying work teachers' departments 
with her academy system. But these departments proved to be 
subordinate to the general scheme of academic instruction. They 
never became vital, governing forces in the schools lo which ihey 
were attached. As substitutes for independent and strictly pro- 
fessional schools they were not successful. They were tnadeqaite 
to meet the demands for patient and long continued discipline and 
training. 

Since the passage of the "Agricultural College Act" in 1862, be- 
tween thirty and foity schools have been established with fundi; ob- 
tained, in whole or in part, through that act. About one half of 
them ai e adjuncts of State Universities already in exi.stence. These 
are subordinate departments, they do not take rank with the other 
departments, and the attempt to organize industrial work in con- 
nection with literary institutions has not proved satisfactory. 

Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and some other States have had the 
wisdom to establish their Normal and Industrial schools on inde- 
pendent bases, and the results have been far more satisfactory. 

In order that any institution may be in the highest degree snc- 
cessful, its purpose must be clearly defined and it must be organized 
upon the ideas essential to the accomplishment of that purpose. 
Every part must be warmed and vitalized by a generous supply of 
life-blood pulsating from the great heart of the central purpose, and 
the whole body must be harmonized by the instructive comprehen- 
sion of a mission to be fulfilled. Each of our State institutions has 
a grand mission, but each has a different mission from the others. 
Different individualities can be organized into a unity only on the 
ground of a common purpose. 

Our State schools must accomplish their purposes, each in it*. 
own way, and by the maintenance of its separate identity. Let the 
State supply each with the proper means and it will do its work 
grandly to the glory of the common wealth. But should they he 
consolidated I believe each will find itself bound to a body of death. 



School Incentives. 



HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 

The motives which influence a child determine his character, and 
we should place character \i^ioTt. culture and culture before knowl- 
edge. Hence the philosophy of motive is of supreme importance 
to teachers. Yet in their preparatory studies, this -subject has beesi 
sadly underrated, or entirely neglected. It is by no means a mat- 
ter of indifference, by what incentives a child is stimulated to study. 
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The right end, at least in school work, may be secured by the 
wrong means — by motives, which, however effective for the hour, 
may prove harmful to the character, fostering selfishness, conceit 
and irritability. No transient results, however desirable or excel- 
lent in themselves, can compensate for such lasting injuries. The 
teacher should be able to select from the wide range of incentives, 
those only which will beheathful and permanent in their influence, 
alike on the mind and heart. Hence the need of having the whole 
arsenal of motive powers at command, in >«ftder to adapt the great 
variety of incentives and methods to all diversities of character. 
He who can sweep the whole diapason, may strike the very notes 
which will thrill the deepest toned chords in the child's soul. 
Yonth need impulse even more than mere instruction, or rather 
such instruction as will appeal to all their better sensibilities. 

Character is moulded more by feeling than by thinking, or rath- 
er by thought only so far as it awakens emotion and thus moves the 
will. All men, even the most intellectual, are controlled more by 
the sensibilities than the intellect. Right thinking should aim at 
the higher end of right feeling and therefore right faction. To 
know the truth is indeed well, but to feel it is still better, for truth 
never triumphs till the cognitions of the mind vitalize the heart. 
Emotion is the celestial fire alike of all the poetry and eloquence 
that have ever swayed the minds of men. The happiest efforts of 
the mere beginner as well as of the orator are never the product of 
unimpassioned intellect. 

Our educational processes aim too exclusively to train the intellect 
and ignore the sensibilities. The two so necessarily influence each 
other that neither can reach its full stature alone. Even the lower 
emotions, such as the grand, the awful, the ludicrous and especially 
the beautiful feed the activity of the mind. Still more, our social, 
moral, and religious affections, our emotions of gratitude, humility, 
reverence and love are to the mind, what air is to the lungs. The 
culture of these sensibilities is essential to give man individually or 
socially the highest refinement and po\^er. Here are found the 
best dynamics of the mind, without which, the intellect is like a 
well furnished factory, with no propelling power — its cards andjen- 
nies and looms still as the grave while the engine is cold. But kin- 
dle a fire in the furnace below and lo. a thousand spindles and shut- 
ters resound with the choral din of industry. So, kindle a glow in 
the sensibilities and all the springs of mental life are at once in mo- 
tion. Without this heat, the mind is like an iceberg, resplendent 
indeed, but only with a cold and sterile brightness. So the cold 
and selfish soul must be sterile in all heroic virtues. 

The teacher should carefully study all the impulsive powers which 
God has implanted in the heart of childhood as sources of incentives 
such as sympathy, self-respect, courtesy, taste and higher still, the 
natural desires, like love of kindred, love of happiness, of society, 
of esteem, of possession, of liberty or spontaneity and activity as 
Froebel would praise it, love of knowledge and love of power. A 
child discouraged and therefore aimless, often becomes a new being 
when he once realizes the possibilities before him. While despair 
is death to all effort, the assurance that he can do, prompts the pur- 
pose that he will do, awakening such self-reliance and ambition as 
will help him every day to go on from strength to strength. The 
memory of past achievements is a stimulus to new ones. The work 
which in the Kindergarten is a varied and exhilarating occupation 
if not a play, in the common school, too often becomes a dreary, 
monotonous tas)c, from the want of fit incentives and methods. You 
see a sluggish, passive receptivity, where there should be joyous ac- 
tivity. Happy the child who is inspired by such incentives as will 
prompt spontaneous effort. Joy and hope attend true energy. They 
quicken the mind, as gloom and monotony suppress its life. The 
one awakens interest and attention, the other tends to idleness and 
indifference. 

Curiosity may be one of the vital forces in education. It is the 
parent of attention and memory. It prepares the soil and fertilizes 
the seeds of the truth. However strong in childhood, it should 
grow with years and attainments. When this is not the result, such 
stinting comes from somebody's blundering. At first a restless in- 
stinct, it matures under fit culture into an insatiable desire and 
sometimes becomes a rulling passion. Curiosity is to the mind, 



what appetite is to the body, creating a hungering for knowledge, 
which is the mind's food. Instead of surfeit, the fullest supplies cre- 
ate a craving for more, for the greater the circle of one's knowledge 
the greater the horizon of ignorance which bounds it. Love of dis- 
covery was as great a passion with Newton as love of conqucat 
with Napoleon. 

After describing in detail all the other natural desires, to wTiich 
incentives may be addressed Mr. Northrop said. All motives and 
emotions center in the will. This is the regal faculty of inan. 
"The normal man is two-thirds will and only one-third intellect," 
as the Germans say. *• A perfectly educated character is little else 
than a perfactly educated will," as its right culture includes that 
of all other faculties. No power needs discipline more, or so seldom 
gets it. Some " methods" and more lack of methods serve to im- 
pair its force, and foster willfulness and obstinacy and their result- 
ants, vascillation and feebleness. The self-willed child is capri- 
cious, splenanc and unreliable. Self-indulgence is a process of 
will-weakening, and the loss of self-control is fatal to one's growth 
and happiness. Whoever is out of patience is out of self-possess- 
ion. The effort to conquer the child by breaking his will is like 
improving a pitcher by breaking it. The will is to be trained by 
guiding its activities, noi by repressing them, by overcoming diffi* 
culties and forming habit of prompt and cheerful obedience. The 
child who is early stimulated in play, work and study to do tough 
things without shrinking, without shirking, without grumbling and 
without bragging, is laying the foundation of success. For the wil 
is the meter of the man. 



[continued fhom second page.] 

State College AsBOoiation. 

The exercises on Wednesday were introduced with a paper by 
Prof. L. S. Thompson, of Purdue University on "Art in American 
Colleges," The discussion of the subject was continued in a pa- 
per from Miss R.J. Thompson, of Franklin College. In the ab- 
sence of Miss Thompson her paper was read by Prof. A. B. Chafl'ee. 

During this discussion President Stott arrived and it was suspend- 
ed in order to hear his inaugural address. The address consisted 
of an able discussion of the subject of "The "College and the Com 
monwealth." . 

The next paper also was by Dr. Stott on the subject of "College 
Degrees." The discussion was led by President Everest and con- 
tinued by Dr. Ridpath. Pending this discussion the hour arrived 
for adjournment. 

In the afternoon a paper was read by George B. Brown, Presi- 
dent of the St'ate Normal School on "The Classification of Knowl- 
edge." The discussion was opened by Dr. Ridpath who present- 
ed in a very elaborate chart the Classification of Knowledge pro- 
posed by Bishop Wilkins. 

The assciation appointed Prof. Robert P. Warden, of Purdue, to 
present at its next annual meeting a plan for post graduate courses 
of study. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are 

President, Dr. J. C. Ridpath; Vice President, Prof. J. H. 
Smart; Secretary, Dr. J. E. Earp; Treasurer, Prof. A. B. Chaffee. 

The Association adjourned sine die at 4 p. m: 

The members all expressed themselves as intensely gratified with 
the exercises of this annual session. The attendance was not as 
large as in some previous sessions, but in most instances the absentees 
sent explanation of their absence and expressed strong interest in 
the success of the Association. The published reports of this body 
are worthy of more general attention. At every session papers are 
read upon great and living subjects which are worthy of preserva- 
tion. A very valuable literature on educational topics is accumu- 
lating in the annual reports. The meetings are very profitable 
socially. Fortunately the colleges of our State are on the most 
friendly relations. It would be well for all teachers and friends of 
education to note the time and place of the next meeting of the 
College Association, and as visitors are always welcome, step in 
and see our college men and hear what they have to say. 
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BUTLER'S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 



CTNSURPASSED 



In all the Essen- 



tials of Good Readers, . 
In Meelianieal Ezeention, 

In Gradation, ^^ 
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180 IIiI«TTSTRATI01TS« ("^ °^ which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and"o*. |,».«v...k». «.««*. «»»i.w.. 
aUy lor ihissenes by P£TEK*MOKAN, ALICE BARBER, S. J. FERRIS, THOMAS MQRAN, FABER, STEVENS, TOOR, BEN- 
SELL, SHEPl^ARD, SOOY, BEARD, FAAS, GARY, LUMMIS, SAYRE, LIPPINCOTT, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the 
modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child^s education known as **learning to read," with a multi- 



teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be is 
regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the author's plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of giadalion, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty 
of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
•entiment. were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of agtadualincteaseof the vocabulary^ wkick 
altowed amy a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

* The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public, as the proper judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of 
confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special discount to liie trade 
i^nd dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to persons au- 
thorized to handle supplies. 

SAMPLE SETS. 

Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of I1.50. Thfa 
amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 

^^ jof 4m^'^W^ $^^f f ^f f iitof ^ and f ala%tc^t 
Xm. H. BUTIaZSR & CO.. Publishers^ 

iKDiA^AAGENT.jr. ^. ro^^^ I 18 South Slxth Street, Philadelphia. 
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For the Chart Class, 

The Primary School, 

And the Little ones at Home. 

UST" Something to keep little folks busy. Profitable emplofmeat 
for little fingers during school hours. 
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Friend Hunter 
school material is more nveful 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Lebanon, Ind., June 21, 1881. 
The Alphabet Cards enable the youngest pupils to atndy. Se 
D. B. BLAKEMAN, 8ap*t, 
Dnvillb, Ind., June 21, 1883. 
Prof. D. E. Hunter, Washington, Ind. : — I have introduced your Alpbalf 
Cards to hundreds of teacheas, and do not know of a single case of diaaatls&ctiim. 
I consider some such cards invaluable to the primary teacher. 
Very Truly, 

A. KATE HURON, 
Teacher of Training Class, Central Kormal Oo>llc«ai. 
Washington, Ind., June 2S, 1881. 

I have used Hunter's Alphabet Cards, or "Spelling for Fun,'* in 
Boom for three years, and find them invaluable in keeping the little 
and aiding them in preparing their lessons. My pupils take unbounded ! 
in the exercises and are able to make promotion to the first readei u nch aooaer 
with than without the cards. ALICE C. EVANS. 

Teacher Primary Schooto. 

A box contains 200 large lower case letters (10 A font), printed 
on heavy six ply card board, four colors, suitable for children to 

use at their desks or at the recitation. 



icir aesKs or ai ine reciiaiion. 

•^ Price 25 cents per box .sent by mail, 
ipplied at J2.00 per dozen- *^ft 



Schools 



E. HUNTER. 
WASHlJ{GTOJi, 

Daviess Co., Ind. 
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IfcShane Bell Foundry 

Manufactare thoee celebrated Bel*t 
and Chimes for Churehtt, Tower 
Clocks, &C. Prices and caUIoguect 
(lent free. Address 
H. McShank a Co., Baltimore, Md. 




PATENTS 

AND ENGLISH ACADEMYf iBrUNNA CO., of the scientific Amebicah. con- 

TVT|T A KT A PAT Tfl TVn * tinne to act as Solicitors for I'Htents, Cayeats. Trade 

UliJI AnAr UiilOt XJlil., I Marks, Copyrights, for the United Stat^Canada, 

MHB OLDEST, the LARGEST, the BEST, the MOST ign^lan^l. France, Qermany, etc. Hand Book about 



It to strongly endorsed by solid basin( , «.vuoovi«.«*.-*v An»<MVA.^ •,««« i 

tpia^ •55**?."» ??* ^^ ***• P"**' iMtractioa Imost widely circulated sclentfflcpai 



JTen indlrldnaliy. Competency (raaranteed. 
•end far Oatalogoa. W. W. GaaHan * Uow 



Bien, distiu- In the Scienti pic American, the largest, best, and 

^'" most widely circulated sclentfflc paper. $3.20 a year. 

Weekly. Splendid eninuTlnfra and Int^rostlng in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Kcleiiilflo A mer^ 
lean sent free. AddressMUNNft CO.. SciSNTino 
AMERICAN Office. 261 Broadway, Now York. 



TALBOT'S BLOCK, 
Corner of Penn. and Market Sts., Indianapolis, hy 
the well-known. Accountant and Teacher, wh<ytt 
diploma Is recognixed in erery part of the West 
Most thorough and practical course in the shortest 
time for less thau is charged elsewhere. 

TH08. J. BBYANT. Prest. 
Particulars aud Specimens of Penmanship sent to 
my address. 




PEcoAA-hoifS» 



&-8. cfluniAs muniiiim 



talmaiMits tm4. Alfta. 
A •oUseOoB 9t k«ggMCt«aa ftssi Itsffag 
Saadaj'iofaool werksts In rmrlMa psrtpsr 
the ooBBOT, eratatnlaf soastklas •t lalsi^ 
eat to STsrj 8undaj>sohool rapertatsadMl. 
Mothincliks it eTsr ismisd befer^ PrfMb 
•6«. WiU Mud frM to any OM seadlagas 
• lUt efaU th« SuDday-sehool SsMriaMS 

BIS la ih« ptaos. bAVID a OOOC 41 

v«1siDsitre«i. Chlesgo, IlL 



t-a.k:e the 

n iNClNHATI, H AMILTON 

k DMIi R. R, 

Which is the BEST ROUTE between 

CINCINNATI AND 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, AND CANADAS, 
EATON, RICHMOND, 

CHICAGO. 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Oxford, — Connersville, — Rushville, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

TxBBK Hautk, Vandalia, Mattoox, 

ST. XjOXTIS, 

DANVILLE, BLOOMINGTON, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WEST. 
For Maps, Time Tables and other information, call 
on Station Agent, or addiess General Ticket .\gent, 
Cincinnati, 0. 



QEO. 8. 6RISC0M. 

Cen'l Sup't, 



SAMX STEVENSON, 

Qen'l Ticket Agt. 



4 Solid Dally Trains (each way) Between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

3 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Between Cincin 
nati and Louisrille. 

2 Solid Daily Trains (each way) Be we.,n St. Loui 
& Louisville. 

ONLY TEN HOURS TIME BETWEEN 
CINCrNNATI b' ST. LOUIS 

or S'l\ LOUIS df* LOUISVILLE. 
FOUR HOURS BETWEEN 

CINCINNA TI i& LO UIS VILLE. 
T/te 0/tio & Mississippi Railway 
is the only' line between 

ST. LOUIS dh CINCINNATI, 

nw Ask for tickets via 0. & M. Railway. For sal< 
by agents of connecting Hues East, West, North 
and South. W. W. PEABODY.Gen'I Sup't. 

W.B. SIIATTUC,Gen'l Pass. Agt. 

59 We*t Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 



OUTHI 

J. M. & I. Rail Road. 

Shortest, Best & Most 
Popular Line to 

Louisville, NasliT^e, Kemphls, Ohat 
tanooga, Atlanta. Mobile and 

"N^^w -Orleans. 

It IS obTiously to the advantage of passengers go- 
iiifir South to purchase tickets by the direct 
route. The faoiUties offered are unequalled. 

Palace Sleeping oars and elemnt Parlor 
Cars run between Chioaffo and LouTsYllie daily 
without change. 

Throuflrh Coaches and Pullman Sleeping 
oars between St. Louis and Louisville dally. 

These are rare advantages. Speed and safe- 
ty. 

Ask your friends if they have ever ridden 
over the "Jeff" and they will answer **yes. 
always take the old reliable.** 

For information as to rate, route and tiibs 
of leaving of trains, please apply to 

H. R. DERING, Ass't Pass. Agt., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Office North East corner Washington and Illloo< 
St., opposite Bates House. 

B. W. McKBNNA, Supt., Louisrille, Ky. 
B, A. FORD, OenM Pass. Agt., PitUburgb, Pa. 



EVERY TEACHER need<; a GOQ]) CYCLOPEDIA ^»- READY REFERENCE. 

EVERY SCHOOL should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA ^^^ the use of I'UPIf.S. 

EVERY FAMILY should have a GOOD CYCLOPEDIA *o encourage STUDY at HOME. 



The People's Cyclopedia 



-OF- 



Universal Knowledge, 

Is specially adapted to all these purposes. 

IT CONTAIirS 

The History of all Nations and Countries, Anatomy, Physiology, and Medicine, Architecture, Agriculture, and Horticulture, 

Biography of eTery Distinguished Person. Natural History and Botany, Municipal, Civil and International Law, 

Geography, Exploration, and Travels. Chemistry, Philosophy, and Astronomy, Engineering, Mechanism, and Mechanics, 

Governments, Education, and ReliKiun, Geology, Zoology, and Mineralogy. Biblical Literature and Eccleeiastical Historv. 

Literature of all Ages, The Cities and Towns of the World, Ac. 

The whole brought down to th«> year 188-3. illufttratcd with Maps and Diagrams, and .'i.OOO Engravings, and containing 58,000 Topics ; complete in Three Su- 
per Royal Octavo Volumes of over 700 pages each. 

*■ The most Popular ('yclopedla for the Home, the Library, the School, the Offloo. The most Practical in Information. The most Convenient for USE. The 
most Recent in Publication. fl9~ It will not coit yon anything to examine into the BIE BITS of this, the greatest work of the age. We are supplying 
schools all over the country. They cannot afford to be without it. Every Teacher should have it on his desk, for it furnishes an immense fkind of information 
not obtainable in any other orm. Send for sample pages and particulars : Address ^^^ 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind 
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Persian Linen Tablets, Best Stationery in the market, 

Manuscript Blanks, Best Examination Paper, 

Eecord Books, for Teachers and Township Trustees, 
Pupirs Term, Certificates of Standing, A Set of Books for School Boards, 

Spelling Blanks, exercise books, Pupirs Monthly, « ^f^'eekly record of standing. 

Scratch Pads, Pencil Tablets, 

Blank Books of every Description in stock or made to order ^ 
Crayons. Erasers, Standard Slating. Examine onr new School Thermometer, 

InPr SS, PIATTS.'LOXXS and RANGES;' Suspended Globes, cheapest, best. 

Examine Baker's Graded District School Building, Perfect Heating, Seating 

Diplomas, Wall Mottoes, Maps. [and Ventilation.] 

14:3 S. SCeridian Street. 

INDIAiSrAPOLIS, lUD. 



About lo start classes will find it to their interest to examine Gage's Elements of Physics. 

Experimental in Method. Scientifically Accurate. 

Though it has been issued but nine months, Gage's Physics has already been made the basis for entry examinations in the Sute 

Universities ol Michigan, Wisconsin. Minnesota, and Missouri, and been adopted in 70 of the best 

Preparatory and High schools in the West. Send to us for the list. 



Will find it to their interest to examine THE ALLEN & GREENOUGH SERIES before starting new classes. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH GRAMMAR. GlNN & HEATH'S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 

ALLEN'S NEW LATIN METHOD. GREENOUGH'S VIRGIL, ILLUSTRATED NOTES AND VOCABULARY 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH C/ESAR, CICERO, AND OVID, WITH VOCABULARY. 

LEIGHTON'S LATIN LESSONS ALLEN'S LATIN COMPOSITION. HASLEY'S ETYMOLOGY. 

This series is used in five Colleges and thirty-four High Schools and Acadamies in Indiana. 

TlACHEBi OF MATHlMATI€i 

About to start classes, will find it to their interest to examine 
WENTWORTH'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. WENTWORTH'S TRIGONOMETRY- 

WENT WORTH'S ALGEBRA. WENTWORTH'S GEOMETRY. WENTWORTH'S SURVEYING. 

Some, or all, of these books are used in the State Universities of Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and in the Illinois Industrial 

University and Illinois State Normal School. 

TiAOHiKS OF English Litekatueb 

Should examine Hudson's School Edition of 

BURKE. WEBSTER. SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. BACON. WORDSWORTH. 

COLERIDGE AND BURNS. ADDI.SON AND GOLDSMITH. 

CZZTXT, HSATB <ft Co., Pub's, 
HAROLD SMITH, Agent. 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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WARRANTED 6 YEARS 




PIPE ORCANS [25 STOPS] ONLY <D1Q TR 

iwcM fiivf; ite^cH. BOOK A\» Mr Sir. r^sa^idij >..iim-ijc.i*ri ^^«^ I Z I 

within tlilrtfin(lA) dJlJH from rtrilr- of tliiA lirWK-^^T | ^F ■ ■ ^^ 

A pr* per^ r>i I r y mi t,r*S*' r h U h J 1 1 f I tt i Ijivh ji f i t c Lh rr rn- "^ 






OBCA.1 Ititrudncrtl ^VJTIl^irT |.J-:L,AV,h. 



nn^(;RF!AT HI-^itirTI<l,«. 



If jam a» In 
A n I of in 

►nee frr.m 



REGULAR PRICE, $115.00 ; 

m^nt, or if yiru hn- unnhl*^ to baij iiuw. wriitP yum iii-HADtiii m lij. Ivi ir 
cmtirfit Imp n>ritliiU4 <( nfier Ihe liiultiJ thn«< tai tipJrKii. n^ the .%I*T1 liS and 
m:iTI-;Et moVTilN are tmn ■ni^roiirl'iiii'itr. vhrti l si-h ihniiMndn jit iht' rnruiar 
prit*' r^^r If Dl1dn> rrPHPnlm. ik^Hd ihi< fol^i^ihi; hrivt 4ks4:ti|»u»n Mia let m* 
hear fmm jfui ajiv^mjf, whether you buy or tiut i- 

25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 

I loll Cplmtr*.— Tti«> «iVr< <-t, jiun', ofifr - ^tr-n M " n^ nrty'i rftVH.rtt^;." 
eiAltLd t(iE]f^ioiiro<|\ict:d frcinh th|«St^]LiRnB ' « I r4 nrli llitrn.- ImitiiU* & full 
brvoJic! (ij'Frr1]>t|,ia. , OI{( HKSTKA ftmj &i<AaS BAND. 

a Powrrflil Bns 9u1t-B«fh(lU— Ni^n I 7 - Dljii»iii«on.-r)nw« a full kl »I 
«iirl (.riKLTkJi] Ita THrNDEHIKt* TO^ES Oohkn T^.h^ntf hctii. 
fcri^ ^llhuut A parallH iJi (>fKah haUdinn- I W-UtiliJnnn.- * fuH hC of r^rlB 

»-l*nntole OptitVO CtiOplCir.— Ri^fttv S-j fimwi bj chi^ Si-.p, 
Doubles 1 hi' pfiwer of (li<^ Or^n. CoaplFi « Vdi Hninnnn. Tif»iylJint,*hirh, 
ocLaven rlifflit *nd left ; hv th,? nJ. L ^ f a fa> \\ a±J::i, iiniute* ttm 

4— l*Jc<?olft,— VtrlNj of nrnjiJi^ •hlch ' HlMAN vr .;i K 
mallei tf]<^ PtiTolo lit*- mutii diJiirciiE oxid i ifi-%nt Juiillnnte*— ^hrn umhI In 
ei w]Uil¥# «<ik»p to build iu ihia tUfam. , c<inj<nni u n <>•■ n u Mistki Hop. 9. i, 5 and I 

ft— SusMplioiif.— Ilie» bc^utiftil tfffect p4.idp loith nufrL dvUw^itfulmiMiiLV 
ty ii-.C*]l*iL i^ClarifiBct. iS-OcHci. H— VioUna, ii^nAMib^ltm tA^iinjid 
Fcrt*. 17 AlvlodlL li-Bourdon, H^-Vlu) dl QAiiibit, Ktt-Viuia DoKy, tl- C^raiid Ex- 
prewldtK- «a— Harp MJoMmn iSr-Echrv. Sf-AvroitAtte Kiprcssfcn Indtijifor. t5 - 
tirnttd Orpritn. Thv tiL>^t flfu-i-ii nfirhtop^ ttv operated In dln^ct conjuni tiivn with 
mboTQ u-n riiJi, lirlnirlne fartlh, &t >siiiiinAJid of the pi^i-fArme". niugi chju-mfiv ninflr, 
»lrh beautiful oix^In Pit rnl fffn'T. Tnnh a niLTu ^hKiiff, ba h iri-rt*. to » ■ttbimI I'lu^t 
of harmoEiv, Itji MKLnTili H>i Ti 'VFS. wliUt' t-lriF th* f«]1l Onm". mnirt Iw U*jflJil tn 

beKTipr^claM. MpJffhT:. t'l i-i. f - 1.. li-n-. jii 1..:, il i.fh. ^MuHies. 

Wllffl^CeiSl^rAP.llllH \\U <P«ll.|»P<:V I4k>4.l i^ RKKIIM. aufnllnTni -m, 

PlTe li^j Octave Brt UL'lavt. T j.;,.c.ir.. v,\. >n--..-.. f-ujj Srt ■^J^rtJiji" itri:,i-fl; 30, 

iweei Vol* Celeatr Uf^r>dla .-4 li\rv*r KuU ^j^^t.ivt- , nh. inu^'.ii Fuu (J«tp%t. }',iwrfr- 
ful HwillA] BnIl;d8ub-BKMlht1?ll^,nth. T«o i«' (.JtEjivi r. ^r <n\o roeh nf Inn'di3 and 
SAXDphDIUt ReecU CQmbl]>ei1, dth. S. l Si .ft Cellfii Uiil*: 7lh. Srt Vlullna H?^fii ^11 ^ 
Set iubUantC! R^Hlii.fth, Sh r <!lrii h^n* t lirfd^j. Abo^, ^^JU^ f^tM gf kji;!>t.as aro biielnAl, 
udcarered bir LtDiti^d Matvn rnt<>iirB, 

,,, "^T* Full OclnroH. Mlitiiijal vT Hf'^lJtm^d, Randiom*' Wtiinut CriT', vitn 
UJarnlna&Gid i"l|,rir. R* o,'|,t ^i i,. r r bubk ajiI Sri.tl Mm sir-, (jimn i^UntlK. Handle' 
eJ""^'!?' ^^J*' UpiiHlit B* iJows (if iMAtenifC trotftr, Steel ^tirtnir*, *.'. lllirht 
KneeiSwe]^ajM:>Lprt fj^iftntl orgim K^«# fiMrrlL bjf which the Ikll pDWpr M ihia 
Oi^an m«y be <^btii4Q<^d all jjlc^fusurf^bj Uii« at tli« kJiL^, wicliout reiaoTlair tli0 
liandu f^ain Clip Lf^jhoard, 

nriJIIPOIlT.%-WT.'«OTirK.-Tlirji Alir^-lnl Umlte-d niFi>r IftpoJilllvPlr 

not jEoad an hikI nfii^r tHi^ ilmlfi^d f Jiiic luiw^^ikiilrf^d, mid to nrriirp 1I19 
HpFclJil l^rlre (tir^ follDnluir \ttl H R muitt necumuaiiji ^ou^ r^rdiTt - 
Given under my Haiid ttud Se^l, thU 

29th day of Doa, 
lasji. 







TIElsMiotTTpH^^ii^^^in ri. -^ 1^ r r n r 



IUj' tait oitjoct i«i^ to bA^ If Inero- 
duced^ without doihj, «J M t*> Mil 




• 'Ml-r wubilii btvQ I>ayEL, thus «$curii]K Ui^ $1 e±i!Mi 
Jjimted time, HtpecldodaboT^p bui!ixii(rv4 - tbu^. If ^ ijul ard 



AddroBS or Call upon the 
MANUFACTUBEB. 



V > A I ' ! K ] 1 * A I I ]:] T T I [ ] 50 J K !■: [I X CHI' , XV II ITK >t E Y UVK ItE Ai** "N a W H V , 

1 1^ t rlviiills of yuWrK tiiai dLiij l' iini Cultti AN. full thtff A t tt-nf J on to thln RitTertlMi- 
li]?f>t. IJT thoj anp frt^in boxni' uiall th^A olTuf to thein. If vtui can coiii'ifPlentlj 
btlp mi? t'xund tht^ mln of thc!d« I'OFUUaK |h:rTRL*Mi:^I^ 1 iiball urtAltOj 
a|j[9reciat« 1 o^ii r ? If ortfl. 
ICt^rnvtiEwr, ponLtltfly Ho order* forthH brindflome Pip* Onnm wlJl be e !iTrtiti*i;l for ^rv^ than 
wlttiit fi tUjf 3 Jt coatd f ia,76 ♦ wiUiUi U (iayji, ii».?& ; afler that d*te, fUS lo^rb. 



} DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washin^on, New Jersey. 



JUST HEADY, A CHARMING BOOK FOR READING CLASSES OR HOME LIBRARIES. 




Compiled and Edited by JAMES JOHONNOT, 

Author of "A Geographical Reader," "Principles and Practice of Teaching," Etc. 



The iiniiic'liate Biir(!#»M of the "Geopraphiral Rca«kT," by the miuh author, haf* proved that l»ook« of thin kind, prepan?*! by i»o rapable and diHcriniinatiDg 
an instructor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great favor and arcoinplisli the liest results. Stories «»f animals have an especial charm for voung |»eople' 
and the pupil's interest will never flap when he is providetl with reading matter of the kind. His mind is stored with useful and instruciive facts, and his progress 
In acquiring the ability t«» read well is aeceleratetl by the pretiter stimulation piven to his mental farulties. 

The natural History Reader is a classified collortion of anecdotes and interfsting descriptions in the field of natural history of a very attractive and entertain- 
ing character, all from well-known writers and authors. It is beautifully illustrated with numenuiB fine enpravlugs, nuiny of which have been prepared espeiially 



for the book. 



A Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

D, APPLETON & go,, Publisliers, 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 



xioixnoeixxents 



Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on applicaiion. 



[• Ready Jin. ist: Sohujler^S Complete Algebra, Revised. % a. Schuyler, LL. D. 12 mo. Half 

roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 

Now ready: MurdOOli^S Plea for Spoken Language, l^y J^s. E. Murdoch, Actor and Teacher of Elocu- 
tion. An invaluable aid to every teacher of reading and elocution. Sample copy and introduction price, $1.00. 

ITeW Eclectic Geographies* '^^^^ Book series. Entirely new maps, text, and pictorial illustrations. Incomparably 
Superior; the latest and best. Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Joliet, 
Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C. Petersburg, Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 

White's New ArithnieticS. New Two Book Series. 

New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 

Thalkeimer'S General History, Revised. Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. Sample 
copy and introduction price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 

THE POPULAR STANDARDS: 



McGUFFEYS REVISED READERS & SPELLERS, 
RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS & ALGEBRAS, 
WHITES GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 



KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS' MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S PRINCIPLES OP PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG Sc CO., Publishen, 

CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 



THE SCHOOL 

J^lSTTD THE 

KIN DER GART EN- 

Buy of the Manufacturers Themselves all Ton Need 
fo r an Ontfl t ! 

The improved and only dove- 
tailed and steel-doweled School Desk 
is the "TRIUMPH," both Station- 
ARY and Folding Top. 

nna A In* was to make the best Desk 
imr lilUI in the world. We think we 
have proof that we have succeeded. 

"One Sn^eiJioti of t^edc 5)e^^d iii 
*^ctx ^|ea«^," proves 
Sontetfi'ina. ! ! 
of our own make, with the best Edinburgh imprint ; an- 



&nazavina, Xsiniina, cntuina, oOtndino. 




Globes 

Inches ii 

Andrews' Dustless Erasers. 



W equaled in beauty and strength. We make them 3, 6, 6, 8, 
12,IA, and 30 inches in diameter, mounted for Schools or Libraries. 



Revolutionized and Simplified. 

A new work on a now plan : contains a most comprehensire, eiwpls, a^i 
exhaustive system of analysis and diaicrams; no confusion producing exception; 
makes grammar plain, easy, and practical ; worth ten dollars to every teacber, 
and win be ««nt by mail on receipt of $.75 by postal note or money order. 

.\ddri'Bn, J. F. Vaughn, 

Covington, Ind 



The Best Eraser Ever Made. 

The ALPHA Dustless Crayon outlasts six chalk 
crayons, and no disagreeable dust. 

BLACKBOARDS! Sh^ (Forty Kinds and Sizes.) LIQUID 
SLATING, best VHk quality. SCHOOL INKS. RE- 
W A R D S O F l\]\ MERIT— 500 in set, price i^i. 50. Very 
pretty, with mot- -* X --» toes. A great call for these. An- 
drews' New BOOK REST and DICT.OXAKV HOLDER takes 
the place of all others Adjustable, for sitting or standing. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. All manufactured bv 

A. H. ANDREWS Sc CO., 

195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
J. S. Smith, Sup't Sales, 22 S. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




M^BMHh SCBOOh. 



R!OIIM;0£VI>, 1P€I>, 

A School J or the ^horoug-h (Professional ^rcbining of^echcherz 

Is supplied with >?ood Reference Library^ New Apparatus, Geologieal Cabbtft^ 
Earnest Instructors^ and an excellent Model School in which methods are pnr- 
ticall.v exeinpliflod. 

Doarding fcood and cheap. 

Tuition, $\0 per term of ten wot-ks. 

Second winter term opens February 4, 1KH4. 

Spring term oi>en(4 April 21. 1KK4. 

Stinuucr Ufview Torni opens .Inly 7. ISMi. 

For (. ircularti and other infonitiiliun a(ill^c'•<^. 

C. W. HODGIN, Principal or J. B. RAGAN, Associate Principal. 



ddttMonal Wiulh, 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED, 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 



PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



YoL. I. Indianapolls Indiana, December 8, 1883. No. 23 



THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 



-OF- 



Soliool and College Tesct-Books. 



This well-known and popular series embraces a large number of the most widely approved text- 
books in use in the public and private, schools of this country. The list contains many old favorites, 
books which have stood the. test of years, and which still retain a leading place in our schools, while no 
-other series is so full of the freshest products of the best authors of the present day. 

It is this quality of progressive conservatism which makes the old and standard American Educa- 
- tional Series 

always fresh and new. 

Among the standard publications of this series we would call attention to 
: Swinton's Series of Readers, 

Manson's Writing Spellers, 

Swinton's Word Exercises, 

Ward's Grammar Blanks, 

Swinton's Introductory , Geography, 

Swinton's Grammar School Geography, 
"Webster's School Dictionaries.' Daniell's Latin Studies, 

Robinson's Mathematics, Household Economy. 

Sander's .Readers and Spellers, 

Swinton's Spellers and Histories, 
Scientific Works, 

(By Dana, Gray, Wells, Elliott & Storer,) 
•Spencerian Penmanship, Cathcart's Literary Reader, 

Fish's Arithmetics, Kerl's Grammars. 

White's Industrial Drawing, 

Townsend's Civil Government, 
•- Modern Languages, 

(By Woodbury, Fasquelle, and others,) 
New Graded Readers, 

Loomis's School Music. 



*5,c*Descriptive Circulars of any of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in regard 
to supplies for examination, introduction, and exchange is cordially invited. 

Inson, Blakeman, Taylor & Co , PuWishers, 

IhZ and 756 Broadway, New Tork. 
179 Wabash A^e,, Ohioacoi 
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WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIBGEB. 

In Sheep, Russia anci Turfeey Bindings. 
Jp!OTIONAR)Mt!PPLEklEm 



"A LIBRARY IN ITSELF." 
^ ICT^ thP latofit wlition with 118,000 
\3rXtfX WordM, (3(MI0 more thnn any 
^^^^ othor KnjclisU Dlotionary.) 

fpyy^p Biographical IHctlonarvwiiJGh 

. ^^ cernrtiK »70O nott^ti jHTsons". 

^9Jmi9JL Ut, (nbout thrcM> times n<; niuur 
asiloiind in aiiv otiHT DictVy.; 

THE STANDARD. 

W«»b8t<»r Is DioStandarflofther. 8. Supreme 
Court au'i in thi» U. S. Gov't Prlntiiiff Office. 

It Jius all along kept n lemling jihu-e, an<i tlie 
New Edition brings it luiHy up to dule.— Zondon 
Tinmen, Jun'',lSi^± 

No >(}iiH>l in tlio Tirtminion, no ffiaohor, and no 
rofidcrof tbe lan<rua..ro, can alfoni to >).' without 
tliis ni«niunioiit;iJ \\\>vk. — ConfuUi KthicnlJoumal. 

It ha« foMie to )m» rec'Otrnizod as tin- most us<'- 
<"nl oxistiiip "word-bouk" <il' tfjo En;ilish lan- 
giinKo, all ov.Ttlic world.— iV'. )'. Trihunr, ISS± 

Sj>o<>imon p;i(r<>s H(»nt pn-paid un application. 
G. & C. MERKIAM & CO., PnbUi»Iierf$, 

Springfield, 3iaj*»., U. H, A, 



B. WILSON SMITH « CO.. 

LAFAYETTE^ TAD. 

Special agents for the introduction and 
sale to schools a,nd school officers. 



ttOtlDAYS. 



! We Offer Special I nducements ^ 

■ To all purchasers from our large and beautiful stock 
\of . 

Watches, ' 

I Diamoiuis. 

Jejcelrij, 
I Silverware, 

j docks, 

! Cafies, 

\ Optical Goodsr 

|. Etc. Etc.. 

I 



CRAFT & CO., 



No. 24 E* Washington Streets 
INDIANAPOLIS. 



Sftrtstmast^Comiuc,. CttBlSTIWAS GIFTSf 



What would make a better present than our elegant 
new three volume edition of the 

PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA? 



PRICE 



Library Leather, 
Elegant Half Morocco, 



Romance 

ByA.L. MASUN, J^ rV^ 1 ' ^_- 

by Dr. J. C. KiPPATir, XD A IdclCCly /^ 1 

1,(KX) pp. 100 iflugniflcent d J ' 

Pioneer Life. 



ajv--) pp. 100 rftagi 
jlhiHtrations. .*?peciinen pp, 



8€>nt frcfl. 

J. 



A<iKNT« WaNTKD. 

IndiannpoUi*, 

I n it i una. 



. Bloatt, '" 



THE IHFEBIAL HltiHWAT. 

Tlie best snbecription book pnbUshed. **It contains more solid sende tu the 
sqnare inch than any other book pablished." If you want to make mont*y, don't 
fkil to take an agency for this book. Addrbss 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis, 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand Naw Book 



"VST 



Bv -{ FRANCES E. WILLARD J-PRKb'T or the 



O 



T 



TJ- 



and the leading temperance orator of America. The gi.-pat interest felt In the 
cause and in the noble work done by the woim'n of our country will nnike the de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a tenipenmce order, every 
one who has the welfare of the tenipenince reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. Expensively bound. 'X\ full-pa^e illustrations, price $2.50. 

J. M. OLCOTT, IndianaDolis. 



918.00 
2000 



J. M. Oi.coiT, Indianapolis, Ind. 



\ popular acrtiunt of the Heroes and Adventurers, 
who by their Valor and War-crufl J>eat bark the 
|«i»vap:erf from tho borders of civilization, ami jrare the 
American foreMti* to tiie plow and the sickle. 



Gold Watches. 
Silver Watches; 
Nicklc Watches, - 
Chatalain Watches, - 
Diamond Rings, 
Diamond Lace Pins - 
Diamond Collar Buttons - 
Diamond Studs . - 
Bangle and Band Bracelets 



S15.00 to $150.00- 

10.00 to 50,00 

- 3.50 to 12.00 
8.50 to 25.0a 

10.00 to 200.00 

15.00 to 230.00 

- 5.00 to 15.0a 
5.0010 150.0a 

- 5.00 to 50.00 



We also have finest line ever i?hown in this city in 
SIL VER AND FLA TED WARE, 
CLOCKS. BRONZES, 

GOLD AND SIL VER HEAD CANES. 
AND RHLNE STONE JEWELR K 

Wea.sk an examination of goodsand prices. Orders 
by mail will -receive prompt attention. 

BINGHAM & WAbK, 

12 East Washington Street^ Indiounapolis, 



TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 

An extraordinary opportunity to obtain, at a remarkably low price, for school library or teacher's 
desk, the best single volume ^ » 

ever published. . 

We have a few copies left of the Centennial Edition of 

. BARNE^POPULllRHBIOR! OF THE UNITED mi^^^^ 

780 pages, 8vo., 300 fine engravings, which we will send for the above purpose (while the edition lasts) 
on receipt of one half the regular rates, and deliver the books post or express paid. 

Bindings ^and Prices. 

CLOTH, GILT EDGES, - - .- - - Regular Price, g6.oo Special Price, ;^3.oo 

LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLE EDGES, - - - •' 7.00 /' 3.50 

REAL HALF MOROCCO, MARBLE EDGES, - '' 8.00 ' ''' 4.00 

REAL HALF RUSSIA CALF, MARBLE EDGES, '* 8.00 *' . 4.00 

REAL FULL TURKEY MOROCCO, GILT EDGES, '* 10.00 '' 5.00 

This work is by the author of Barnes' '*Brief History Series," for Schools and colleges, which is 
having such a remarkably sale. It is valuable for reference in families as well as in schools ; is as inter- 
esting as a stdry; beautifully illustrated, and makes an attractive Holiday Present. . . 

fi^^ Remittances to balance must in all cases accompany the order, ais the books will not be billed at 
these prices. Address, 

AS. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 



( III & 113 William Street, New York. 
134 & 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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(5 Books.) 



RAUB'S ARITHMlSTIGALi GOITRSEI^ 

(2 Books.) 
Elementary and Complete Arithnietics.^ 



RAUB'S LiAIffGUAGE COURSE^ 

Lessons in English Sc Practical Granunar. 



SHARPLESS' GEOMETRY & TRIGONOMETRY. 



BROWN'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 



COATES' COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER, 
BROWN'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 



DUNGLISON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 



BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Send for Circulars and terms for introduction of these popular hooks, 

PORT£SR A COATXSS^ Fublishers, 
■' ' ; , ■' ■; 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

F. S. CABLZS, General Asent. 



I. 



Proposition to Change out the Kdectic Educatlomil Series from the Cincinnati Schools REJECTED 
By TTnanimoiis Reoommendation of all the Principals invited before the Com* 
niittee, by nnanimons report of the Text-Book Cominittee, by almost nnan- 
imons petition (289573) of the School Patrons, by almost Unanianons vote (31 to 
3) of the Board of Edncation. 



XTnaniinoas Eeport of the Text-Book Committee. 

'The Honorable Board of Education^ Cincinnati: 

The Conuiiitteci on Co«rBo of Study, Text-books, Sn\, to whom wa8 feforrc'd theaeveial propoeiltious of H. W. Derby A Co., one preoented September 17, 
188:J, offeritig to make an even exchango of all the text-t)Ook3 in use in the public schools of this city, and the other October 1, 1883> offering to make an tv.'B 
excliauge fur the arithmetics, gcographiee and grammarH now in lifle^have had the iuuue under consideration and beg to report: 

That we buve found. In the first place, from the teniiuony elicited by thi^ committee, no desire or demand for change of text-bookv, Buch aa codtempIatrJ* 
in thcte propositions ; that the btfokft now in nveliave U>en anil are glTing general Hatisfaction , that from sueh examination and compariaon as we have been able 
to glTi', from the unanimous testimony of the 8uperinteudent and rrini.-ipal«', the latter of whom were equally seleeted by the interested dealeiv and from other*, 
in whose judgment we have confldouce, the book» offered in said propositionwi are not equal In merit to those in use, and in practical adaption to the wants of t> .r 
schools are inferior to th^'m ; and further, that their iutrodurtion in our ^chools would require changes in the course of study which woald be Iqjurioiu to t'l « r 
progrens and their best intercuts, more e«peciany at the present tiiwe, viz : hi tlie uiidBi of a tenn. » 

We further find from a careful investigation that the lOiks ofTored on their terms of an e'en exchange, would not resuU in any beofeflt to thd pupil« fiuni i 
inouetafy point of rlew dnring this dchool year, as the books have olre.idy been purchu8>d. ,The i^oard has always been able to purchase the hooka in nseuJ ik« 
publishers at net wholesale prioee on as fkvorabtc terms as offered in these proi)o8itioni^, but as the purchase and distribution of the books bjr the Board invohei 
considerable expense and risk, the Board has generally, and we think wisely, left this to the regular dealers. We, therefore recommend that tho sereral proposit 
tions of H. W. Derby A Co., be not ac<"opted. Kespectfully submitted, 

TFios. Mclaughlin, -i 

A. S. BABBITT, / 

P. S. SJ«IEGRL. V Committee <m Course of Study. Text lfookt,Ek 

GEORGE EMIG. l 

DAN% FINN, J 



TTnanimoiis Expression of Superintendent an4 Principals invited before the Committee, against Change 

of Text-Books. 

l^From the testimony before the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books, Oct. 27th, 1883.] 

Superintendent Peoslee, said : I would not make any change of any of the books kt this time; it would be a disadvantage. 

Principal Mickleborough of the Normal Schfwl, said: I think any change would bo a great disadvantage and injury. The Arithmetic we^now »< if 
decidedly preferable. I do not see anything superior tn thoGrahimar and Geographies propsed. 

Frincipal Camaban of the First Intermediate School, said : My oplnfon summed up in a few words is, that two book^ (Grammars) in place of one. veaU 
be qnite a ditadrantage. Additionkl p|iges in a text book should have no weight in the argument at all. As it is now we are obli^l to omit a great 4(«I in our 
geography, and there is more in the book propoflfed than m the Eclectic Geography, consequently more to be cut out. 

Principal Fillmore of the Second Intermediate School, said : So far as my school is concerned I think that a change of books would be a great disadrantJieF. 
X consider tho maps in the Eclectic Geography clearer and better than in the other book. 

Principal Prichard of t he Tliird Jntermediato School, said : I think it would l>e a saU thing to have a change Just now, and I would oppose it ao &r as I ui 
personally concerned. I«have always liked the geographies we have now in use.' The maps are very correct and accurate and were prepared by a gentleaian vl^ 
waa very competent in this class of work. < 

Principal Oyler of Twenty-First District School, said : The books in use at the present time in otir schools aire all good books, and I can see no xvaooB fort 
change. 

Principal Turrill of Twenty 'tixth District School, said : I think it would be a disadvantage to t))e schools to males a change. When we haTo good book« it 
la best to retain them. > 

Principal Royco of Sixth district school, said : Our present course of study has ^n shaped largely upon the present text-books, and a change would, tfaen^ 
fore, result in a great deal of contusion. Tho text-books in use have giveh general satisfaction. 

Principal Wheeler of Eleventh District f^ehool said : There would be serious objections to a Change of text-books. I know that in the school of which I ta 
principal the teachers would be opposed to any change. ^ 

Petition Against Changing School Books. 

28,573 Citizens of Cincinnati remonstrate against the Change. 

To the Honorable B^ard of Education, Cincinnati, : 

The undersigned rilizcns respectfully petition your Honorable Board not to make or order any change in the School Rooks. We prefer the books la m 
McGuffey's Readers, Ray's Arithmetic, Harvey's Grammars, Eclectic Geographies, Copy Books aud History, to any others. 

JUS^Signed by 28,^73^ (twenty -eight thousand, Jive hundred and seventy-three) Citizens of Cincinnati. ^"^^ 

Action of the Board. 
At a regular meeting of the ''Board of Education of the School District, Cincinnati,'' held Monday, Novem- 
ber 13th, 1SS3, the unanimous report of the ^^ Committee on Course of Study, Text Books, Etc," of which I certify thf. 
above to be a true and correct copy, as shown by the Minutes of the Board, was adopted by a vote of thirty-one (31) 
ayes to three (3) noes. Signed, 

ROBT G. STEVENSON, 
tlerk -'Board of Education, School District of Cincinnati" 
Nov. 16th, }8S2, ' " 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers. 

CINCINNATI AND NEW TORE. 
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IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 






A 


PAPER 


FOR EVERY 


TEACHER AND SCHOOL 


OFFICER. 


PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Vol. I. 


Indianapolis, 


Indiana, December 15, 1883. 


No. 


24 



THE 




SoHool and 



This well-known and popular series embraces a large number of the most Widely approved text- 
Tjooks in use in the public and private schools of this country. The list contains many old favorites, 
books which have stood the test of years, and which still retain a leading place in our schools, while no 
other series is so full of the freshest products of the best authors of the present day. 

It is this quality of progressive conservatism which makes the old and standard American Educa- 
tionalj Series 

ALWAYS FRESH AND NEW, 

Among the standard publications of this series we would call attention to 
Swinton's Series of Readers, 

Manson's Writing Spellers, 

Swinton's Word Exercises, 

Ward's Grammar Blanks, 

Swinton's Introductory Geography, 

Swinton's Grammar School Geography, 
"Webster's School Dictionaries, Daniell's Latin Studies, 

Robinson's Mathematics, Household Economy. 

Sander's Readers and Spellers, 

Swinton's Spellers and Histories, 
Scientific Works, 

(By Dana, Gray, Wells, Elliott & Storer,) 
-Spencerian Penmanship, Cathcart's Literary Reader, 

Fish's Arithmetics, Kerl's Grammars. 

White's Industrial Drawing, 

Townsend's Civil Government, 
Modern Languages, 

• (By Woodbury, Fasquelle, and others,) 
New Graded Readers, 

Loomis's School Music. 



*5^*Descriptive Circulars of any of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in regard 
to supplies for examination, introduction, and exchange is cordially invited. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co , PuUishers, 

753 and 7SS Broadway, New York. 
179 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 
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WEBSTER'S 

UNABBIDOED. 



JnSheepJRussiaand 
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A LIBRARY IN ITSELF." 



/^ X^nfV the latest editioD with 118,000 
\jrMdJL Wordt*, (3000 more than any 

. other English Dictionary.) 

f 11^ y^^ Biographical Dictionary which 

AXSLJEi it con tain. << gives brief facts con- 

nerning 9700 noted persons. 

^Q^^^rp in Illustrations— 3000 in num- 
J9«dl9 A bcr, (about three times as many 
as found in any other Dict'ry.; 

TH£ STANBARD. 

Webster Is the Standard of the U. S. Sapreme 
Court and in the U. S. Gov't Printing Office. 

It has all along kept a leading place, and the 
New Edition brings it fairly up to date.— London 
TivieSy June, 1S82. 

No school in the Dominion, no teacher, and no 
reader of the language, can afford to V)o w^ithout 
this monumental work.— Canada EducalJournaJ. 

It has come to be recognized as the most use- 
ful existing "word-book" of the English lan- 
guage, all over the world.— iV^. Y. lYibune, 1882. 

Specimen pages sent prepaid on application. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

.S!>ringfield. Mass., U. S. A^ 



B. WILSON SMITH rCO., 

LAFAJETTE^ IJ^D. 

Special agents for the introduction and 
sale to schools and school officers. 



'^^3- ttOilDAYS, 1' 



We Offer Special Inducements 

To all purchasers from our large and beautiful stock 

Of 

Watches, 

Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 

Silverware, 
Clocks, 
Canes, 

Optical GoodSr 
Etc., Etc^ 



Christmas is eomiti^. ! OffBiSTMAS CflfTSf 



What would make a better present than our elegant 
new three volume edition of the 

PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA? 

PRICE : 

Library Leather, 918.00 

Elegant Half Morocco, 20. 00 

J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis, Ind. 



Romance 



A popular account of the TlerocB and Aclventurors, 
who by their Valor and War-crnft beat back the 
Savages from the bonlers of civilizHtion,and gave the 
American forests to the plow and the Hickle. 

By A. L. MASON, ^^ 

with an introduction J^T 

by Dr. J. C. IIidpath, XD 

1,000 pp. 100 maguificf'nt 

illuBtrHtiouB. Specimen pp. 

Hont free. Aoknts Wanted. 

Indianapolis, 

Indiauu. 



K 



J. ■. eioDtt, ' 



^Tragedy 

Pioneer Life. 



THE IMPERIAL HIGHWAT. 

The best subscription book published. ''It contains more solid sense to tne 
square inch than any other book publii^lii^i.*' If you want to make money, don't 
fail to take an agency for this book. Adiir4>s8 



J. M. Olcott, Indianapolis.. 



AGENTS WANTED for the Grand New Book 

Wotnan ^""^ T'emiterancet 

BY \ FRANCES E. WILLARD }.pbb8't or thk 

■W^, a. T. TJ. 

and the leading temperance orator of America. The great interest felt in the 
cause and in the noble work done by the women of our country will make the de- 
mand for this book unprecedented. Every member of a temperance order, every 
one who has the welfare of the temperance reformation at heart, will desire a 
copy. Expensively bound, 33 full-page illustrations, price S2.50. 

J. M. OLCOTT, IndiaaavoUs. 



CRAFT & CO., 

Jex^elers, 

No. 24 E. Washington Street, 
INDIAN APOLI& 



$15.00 to Si 50.00 

10.00 to 5t),oo 

- 3.50 to 12.00 
8.50 to 25.0a 

10.00 to 200.00- 

15.00 to 250.00 

- 5.00 to 15.00 
5.00 to 150.00 

- 5.00 to 50.0a 



I Gold Watches, 

I Silver Watches; 

I Nickle Watches, - 

I Chatalain Watches, - 

I Diamond Rings, 

j Diamond;^ Lace Pins - 

' Diamond Collar Buttons 

) Diamond Studs 

I Bangle and Band Bracelets - 

We also have finest line ever shown in this city i»- 

I SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS. BRONZES, 

GOLD AND SILVER HEAD CANES, 
AND RHINE STONE JEWELR K 

We ask an examination of goods and prices. Orders. 
by mail will receive prompt attention. 

BINGHAM & WALK, 

12 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, \ 



TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 

An extraordinary opportunity to obtain, at a remarkably low price, for srtiool library or teacher's 
desk, the best single volume 

ever published. 

We have a few copies left of the Centennial Edition of 



L 

780 pages, 8vo., 300 fine engravings, which we will send for the above purpose (while the edition lasts) 
on receipt of one half the regular rates, and deliver the books post or express paid. 

Bindings and Prices. 

CLOTH, GILT EDGES, _____ Regular Price, $6.00 Special Price, II3.00 

LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLE EDGES, - _ _ - 7.00 ^* 3.50 

REAL HALF MOROCCO, MARBI^E EDGES, - '* 8.00 '* 4.00 

REAL HALF RUSSIA CALF^, MARBLE EDGES. '' 8.00 '* 4.0a 

REAL FULL TURKEY MOROCCO, GILT EDGES, '' 10.00 *• 5.00 

This work is by the author of Barnes' * 'Brief History Series," for Schools and colleges, which is 
having such a remarkable sale, k is valuable for reference in families as well as in schools; is as inter- 
esting as a story; beautifully illustrated, and makes an attractive Holiday Present. 

<®" Remittances to balance must in all cases accompany the order, as the books will not be billed at 
these prices. Address, 



A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 



( III & 113 William Street, New York. 
(34 & 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 



■^ 







the: IffORMAI< RXSADXSRS^ 

(5 Books.) 



RAUB'S ARITHMZSTIGAI. GOURSXS, 

(2 Books.) 
Elementary and Complete Arithmetics. 



RAUB'S I^ABTGUAGB COURSE^ 

Lessons in English Sc Practical Grammar. 



SHARPLESS' GEOMETRY & TRIGONOMETRY. 



BROWN'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 



DUNGLISON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 



COATES' COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. 
BROWN'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 
BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Send for Circulars and terms for introduction of these popular books. 
PORTER A COATZSS^ Publishers, 

109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
F. S. GABIiXS, General A|{e9%. 



THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES IN CINCINNATI 



Proposition to Change out the Eclectic Educational Series from the Cincinnati Schools REJECTED 
By Unaniiiioi&s Recommendation of all the Principals invited before the Com- 
mittee, by unanimous report of the Text-Book Committee, by alniost unan- 
imous petition (28,573) of the School Patrons, by almost Unanimous vote (81 to 
3) of the Board of Education.^ 



XTnanimous Eeport of the Text-Book Committee. 

The Honorable Board of Education^ Cincinnati: 

The Committee on Course of Study, Text-booke, Ac, to wbom was referred the several propositions of II. W. Derby A Co., one presented September 17, 
1883, offering to make an even exchange of all the text-books in use in the public schools of this city, and the other October 1, 188:], offering to make an «*ven 
exchange for the arithmetics, geographies and grammars now in use, have had the same under consideration and beg to report: 

That we have found, in the first place, from the testimony elicited by this committee, no desire or demand for cliango of text-books, such as contemplated* 
in these propositions ; that the books now in use have been and are giving general satisfaction , that from such examination and comparison as we have been able 
to give, from the unanimous testimony of the Superintendent and Principals, the latter of whom were equally selected by the interested dealers and Irom othtfrs^ 
in whose judgment we have confidence, the books offered in said propositions arc not equal in merit to those in use, and in practical mlaption to the wants of our 
schools are inferior to thfm ; and further, that their introduction in our schools would require changes in the course of study which would be injurious to their 
progress and their best interests, more especially at the present time, via : in the midst of a term. 

We further find from a careful investigation that the books offered on their terms of an even exchange, would not result in any benefit to the pnpila from a 
monetary point of view during this school year, as the booKa have already been purchased. The Board has always been able to purchase the books in use of tho 
publishers at net wholesale prices on as favorable t^rms as offered in these propositions, but as the purchase and distribution of the books by the Board involve* 
considerable expense and risk, the Board has generally, and we think wisely, left this to tho regular dealers. We, therefore recommend that tho several propo«it 
iions of H. W. Derby & Co., be not accepted. KespectfuUy submitted, 

THos. Mclaughlin, - 

A. S. BABBITT, 

F. S. SPIEGEL, y Cofnmittee on Courtte if Study^ Text Books, Etc 

GEORGE EMIG. ' 

DAN'L FINN, 



Unanimous Expression of Superintendent and Principals invited before the Committee, against Change 

of Text-Books. 

y 

\From, the testimony before the Committee on Course of Study and Text- Books, Oct. 27th, 1883.] 

Superintendent Peaslee, said : I would not make any change of any of the books at this time ; it would be a disadvantage. 

Principal Mickleborough of the Normal School, said : I think any change would be a great disadvantage and injury. The Arithmetic we now ase i» 
decidedly preferable. I do not see anything superior in the Grammar and Geographies propsed. 

Principal Carnahan of the First Intermediate School, said : My opinion summed up in a few words is, that two books (Grammars) in place of one, wonld 
be quite a disndvantngo. Additional psges in a text book should have no weight in the argument at all. As it is now we are obliged to omit a great deal in our 
geography, and there is more in the book proposed than in the Eclectic Geography, consequently more to be cut out. 

Principal Fillmore of tho Second Intermediate School, said : So far as my school is concerned I think that a change of books would be a great disadvantafiv. 
I consider the maps in the Eclwtic Geography clearer and better than in the other book. 

Principal Prvchard of the Third Intermediate School, said : 1 think it would be a sad thing to have a change just now, and I would oppose it so far a» I am 
personally concerned. I have always liked the geographies wc iiave now in use. The maps are very correct and accurate and were prepared by a gentlMOim w|k» 
was very competent in this class of work. 

Principal Oyler of Twenty-Fii*st District School, said : The books in use at the present time in our schools are all good books, and I can see no reaaoa for a 
^change. 

Principal Turrill of Twenty-sixth District School, said : I think it would be a disadvantage to the schools to make a change. When we have good boolut it 
is best to retain them. 

Principal Royre of Sixth district school, said : Our present course of study has been shaped largely upon the present text-books, and a change would, there- 
fore, result in a groat deal of contusion. The text-books in use have given general satisfaction. 

Principal Wheeler of Eleventh District School said : There would be serious objections to a change of text-books. I know that in the school of which I am 
principal the teachers would be opposed to any change. 

Petition Against Changing School Books. 

28,573 Citizens of Cincinnati remonstrate against the Change. 

To the Honorable B^ard of Education, Cincinnati, : 

The undersigned citizens respectfully petition your Honorable Board not to make or order any change in the School Rooks. We prefer the books in us*, 
McGuffey's Readers, Ray's Arithmetic, Harvey's Grammars. Eclectic Geographies, Copy Books and History, to any others. 

31^ Signed by 28,573, (twenty-eight thousand, five hundred and seventy -three) Citizens of Cincinnati. "^t, 

Action of the Board. 
At a regular meeting of the ^^ Board of Education of the School District, Cincinnati,'' held Monday, Novem- 
ber 13fA, 1883, the unanimous report of the ''Committee on Course of Stiidy, Text Books, Etc,'' of ichich I certify the 
above to be a true and correct copy, as shown by the Miriutes of the Board, was adopted by a vote of thirty-one (31) 
ayes to three (3) noes. Signed, 

EOBT. a. STEVENSON, 
Clerk -'Board of Education, School District of Cincinnati,'' 
Nov. IQth, 1882, 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co-, Publishers. 

CINCINNATI AND NEW TORK* 



(^ittcatwnal We«Mg. 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, DECIDED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEiACHER AND SCHOOL OFFICER. 



Vol. I 



PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Indianapolis, Indiana, December 22, 1883. 
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THE 




School and GoUege Test- 



This well-known and popular series embraces a large number of the most widely approved text- 
books in use in the public and private schools of this country. The list contains many old favorites, 
books which have stood the test of years, and which still retain a leading place in our schools, while no 
other series is so full of the freshest products of the best authors of the presentday. 
! It is this quality of progressive conservatism which makes the old and standard American Educa- 

tional Series 

ALWAYS FRESH AND NEW. 

Among the standard publications of this series we would call attention to 
Swinton's Series of Readers, 

Hanson's Writing Spellers. 

Swinton's Word Exercises, 

Ward's Grammar Blanks, 
I Swinton's Introductory (icography, 

Swinton's Grammar School Geography, 
Webster's School Dictionaries, Daniell's Latin Studies, 

Robinsoii's Mathematics, Household Economy. 

Sander's Readers and Spellers, 
I Swinton's Spellers and Histories, 

Scientific Works, 

(By Dana, Gray, Wells, Elliott & Storer,) 
y, Spencerian Penmanship, Cathcart's Literary Reader, 

Fish's Arithmetics, Kerl's Grammars. 

[ White's Industrial Drawing, 

Townsend's Civil Government, 
Modern Languages, 

(By Woodbury, Fasquelle, and ot hers ^ 
New Graded Readers, ^'Sli 

Loomis's School Music. 



*5,^*Descriptive Circulars of any of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in regard 
to supplies for examination, introduction, and exchange is cordially invited. 

iTison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., PuUisliers, 

"753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
179 Wabash Ave., Chioago, 
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LIBRARY IN ITSELF/* 

/^ Vm the latest edition with 118,ao^ 
\3rXi JL Wordfl, ( 3000 more th^n say 

other English Dictionary.) 

fllVJf VI Bioi^raphical IMctlonarywiiieii 
JL JCXJui it contains si ves brief facts oos^ 
ceming 9700 noted persona. 
^^VlOffl in niustratioiM-naooo in 
J^XiO JL her, (about three timea as 

as found in any other Diet*i74 

THE STANDARD. 

Webster is the Standard of the U. 8. Sqiiiwim 
Coart and in the U. S. Gov't PrintlnsrOfltoa. 

It has all along Icept a leading place, and 13bm 
New Edition brings it fairly up to date.— XomImi 
TimeSy June, 1882. 

No school in the Dominion, no teacher, and ii» 
reader of the language, can afford to be withoofc 
this monnmental work.— Oinada EdueaHJourmaL 

It has come to be recognized as the inost xu^ 
tti\ existing "word-book" of the English la^ 
gunge, all over the world.— i\r. Y. TW&tme, tWL 

Specimen pages sent prepaid on application. 
G. & C. BGBRRIAM A CO., Publlslien, 

Springfield, Mass., IT. 8. iU 



B. WILSON SMITH I CO.. 

LAFAIETTE, IJ\fD. 

Special agents for the introduction omIJ 
sale to schools and school officers. 

CWISTMAS Gim 



Gold Watches, 
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10.00 to sac 


Nickle Watches, - 
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Chatalain Watches, 
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Diamond Rings, 


10.00 to 200.C 


Diamond^Lace Pins - 


15.00 to 25<X<1 


Diamond Collar Buttons 


- 5.00 to is,c 


Diamond Studs 


5.00 to I5<xc 


Bangle and Band Bracelets -" 


- 5.00 to s<xfl 


We also have finest line ever shown in this city j 


SIL VER AND PL A TED WARE, 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


"> 


GOLD AND SIL VER HEAD CANSS^' 


AND RHINE 


STONE JEWEUti 



We ask an examination of goods and prices, 
by mail will receive prompt attention. 

BINGHAM & WAUt. 

12 East Washington Street, In 






TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 

An extraordinary opportunity to obtain, at a remarkably low price, for school library or teacher's 
desk, the best single volume 

ever published. 

We have a few copies left of the Centennial PIdition of 

BARNES" POPUUR fflSTOR! OF M UNITED STATES. 

780 pages, 8vo., 300 fine engravings, which we will send for the above purpose (while the edition lasts) 
on receipt of one half the regular rates, and deliver the books post or express paid. 

Bindings and Prices. 

CLOTH, GILT EDGES, - - - - - Regular Price, ^6.00 Special Price, ^3.oa 

LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLE EDGES, - - - - 7.00 *' 3.50 

REAL HALF MOROCCO, MARBLE EDGES. - '' 8.00 '' 4.0a 

REAL HALF RUSSIA CALF, MARBLE EDGES, '* 8.00 " 4.00 

REAL FULL TURKEY MOROCCO, GILT EDGES, " 10.00 '* 5.00 

This work is by the author of Barnes' **Brief History Series," for Schools and colleges, which is 
having such a remarkable sale. It is valuable for reference in families as well as in schools ; is as inter- 
esting as a story; beautifully illustrated, and makes an attractive Holiday Present. 

^^^ Remittances to balance must in all cases accompany the order, as the books will not be billed at 
these prices. Address, 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 

( III & 113 William Street, New York. • 
(34 & 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 




THE NORMALi READZSRS^ 

(5 Books.) 



RAHB^S ARITHMETICAL COURSE^ 

(2 Books.) 
mementary and Complete Arithmetics. 



RAUB^S L1AIV6IXA6E GOURSi:^ 

Lessons in. Englisli & Practical Grammar. 



SHARPLESS' GEOMETRY & TRIGONOMETRY. COATES' COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. 



BROWN'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. BROWN'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 



DUNGLISON'S PHYSIOLOGY. BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Send for Circulars and terms for introduction of these popular books. 
PORTISR (£ GOATISS^ Publishers, 

109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
F. S. GABIalS, G-eneral Asent. 



THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES IN CINCINNATI 



Proposition to Change out the Eclectic Educational Series from the Cincinnati Schools REJECTED 

By nnaniiiious Recomineiidatioii of all the Principals invited before tide Com- 
mittee, by nnanimons report of the Text-Book Committee, by almost unan- 
imous petition (28,573) of the School Patrons, by alniost Unanimous vote <31 to 

3) of the Board of Education. 



XFnanimoas Report of the Text-Book Committee. 

The Honorable Board of Education^ Cincinnati: 



The CuDiinittee on C-ourne of Stiidy. Text>book8, d:c., to whom was refen-ed the Beveral proposiHoDB of H. W. Derby ft Co., one presented Septenibw 17, 
188::, ofloring to make an cveu exchange of all the text-books in use iu the public achoola of this city, and the other October 1, 1883, offerini? to makei an eren 
<>xc}ian»;o for the arithmetics, geographicH and grammarH now in UBe, have had the same under consideration and l>eg to report: 

That vre have fomid, in the first place, frum the testimony elicite<l by this committee, no desire or demand for change of text-books, such as conteniplated« 
in tht'H«> pro]KwitionB ; that the bookii now in use have U^en and are giving general satisfaction , that from such examination and compariion as we have Itecn ablr 
to give, from the unanimous testimony of the Superintendent and Principals, the latter of whom were equally selected by the interested dealers and from other*, 
in whofc judgment we have confidence, the books offered in suid propositions are not equal in merit to those In use, and in practical adaption to the wants of our 
«choolM are inferior to them ; and further, that their introdnrtion in our (schools would require changes in the course of study whicii would be injurious to ihnir 
pr(>p:r^•^K and their Ijest interests, more oi^pecially at the present time, viz : in the midst of a term. 

Wu furtlier find from a careful investigation that the books offered on their terms of an even exchange, would not result in any benefit to the pupiltt from a 
monetary point of view during this school year, as the books have already been purchased. The Board has always been able to purchase thef>ookain use of tha 
publislicrs at net wholesale prices on as favorable terms as offered in these propositions, but as the purchase and distribution of the books by the Board iovolvea 
vonsiderable expense and risk, the Board has generally, and we think wisely, left this to the regular dealers. We, therefore recommend that the several propoait 
lion* of H. \V. Derby A Co., be not accepted. Respectfully submitted, 

THUS. Mclaughlin,' 

A. S. BABBITT, 

F, S. SPIEGEL, V OommiUee on Course of .Studp, Text Book*, Htc 



Hos. McLaughlin, ^ 

. S. BABBITT, / - 

, S. SPIEGEL, V C 

E0KG£ EMIG. i 

AN'L FINN, J 



GEORGE 
DAN 



Unanimous Expression of Superintendent and Principals invited before the Committee, against Change 

of Text-Books. 

l^From the testimony before the Committee on Course of Study and 'Teoct-Books^ Oct. 27thj 1883.] 

Huperintendent Peaslee, said : I would not make any change of any of the books at this time ; it would be a disadvantage. 

Principal Mickleborough of the Normal School, said: I think any change would be a great disadvantage and injury. The Arithmetic we now use it 
«l<'cidodly preferable. I do not see anything snperior in the Grammar and Geographies propsed. 

Principal Carnahan of the First Intermediate School, said : My opinion summed up in a few words is, that two books (Grammars) in place of one, wonU 
bo quite a disadvantnge. Additional pagef* in a text book should have no weight in the argument at all. As it is now we are obliged to omit a great deal in onr 
geography, and there is more in the l.M>ok proposed than in the Eclectic Geography, consequently more to be cut out. 

Principal Fillmore of the S^-cond Intermediate School, said: So lUr as my bcIxk)! is concerned I think that a change of books would l»e agreat disadvantaKv. 
I coiirtider the maps in the Eclectic Geography clearer and better than in the other book. 

Principal Prichard of tlie Third Intermediate School, said : 1 think it would be a sad thing to have a change Just now, and I would oppose it so far an I aa 
perwonaliy conceined, I have always liked the geographies we have now in une. The maps are very correct and accurate and were pre))iirefi by a gentleman wha 
was very competent in this claP8 of work. 

Principal Oyler of Twenty-First District School, Raid: The books in use at thepn-sent time in our schools are all good books, and I can soo no reason for* 
c.hangf. 

Principal Turrill of Twenty-sixth District School, said : 1 think it would bo a disadvantage to the schools to make a change. When we have good bookj* it 
is bept to retain them. , 

Principal Royce of Sixth district school, said : Our present course of study has been shai>ed largely upon the present text-books, and a change would, thvn- 
fore. rcKult in a great deal of contusion. Tlio text-books in use have given general satisfaction. 

Principal Wheeler of PMeventh District School said : There W(mld be serious objections to a change of text-books. I know that in the school of which I an 
piin(-i])al the teachers would be oppof^cd to any ehange. 

Petition Against Changing School Books. 

28,573 Citizens of Cincinnati remonstrate against the Change. 

To the Honorable lUutrd of Education^ Cincinnnli^ O : 

Tile, undersigned cili/A'us rcrtiKJclfully petition your Honorable Board not to make or onier any change in the School ttooks. We profer the booka in im«, 
McGuflTeyV Readern, Ilay'n Arithmetic, Harvey'rj Gramnnir^, Eclectic Geographies, Copy Books and History, to any others. 

S^^ Signed by 28,57H. {twenty -eight thousand, five hundred and seventy -three) Citizens of Cincinnati."^^ 

Action of the Board. 
At a regular meeting of the 'Board of Education of the School District, Cincinnati,'' held Monday, Novem- 
ber lH//t, 1883, the unc^nimous report of the ^'Committee on Course of Study, Text Books, Etc,'' of which I certify the 
above to he a true and correct copy, as ^hown by the Minutes of the Board, was adopted by a vote of thirty-one (31) 
ayes to three (3) noes. Signed, 

ROBT. a. STEVENSON, 
Clerk -'Board of Education, School District of Cincinnati." 
Noi\ UUh, 1882. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers. 

CINCINNATI AND NEW TOBK. 



(Idttratwnal WbjMj. 



CRISP, IMPARTIAL, 



WED. 



A PAPER FOR EVERY TEA HER AND SCHOOi. OFFICER, 



PUBLISHES THE OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



i Vol. T. 



Inhtanapoir, Indiana, December 29, 1883. 



No. 26. 
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@cb.ocl and College Teat -Books. 

This well-known and popular series embraces a large number of the most widely approved text- 
books in use in the public and private schools of this country. The list contains many old favorites, 
tooks which have stood the test of years, and which still retain a leading place in our schools, while no 
other series is so full of the freshest products of the best authors of the presentday. 

It is this quality of progressive conservatism which makes the old and standard American Educa- 
tional Series 

ALWAYS FRESH AND NEW. 

Among the standard publications of this series we would call attention to 
Swinton's Series of Readers, 

Manson's Writing Spellers, 

Swinton's Word Exercises, 

Ward's Grammar Blanks, 

Swinton's Introductory Geography, 

Swinton's Grammar School Geography, 
Webster's School Dictionaries, Daniell's Latin Studies, 

Robinson's Mathematics, Household Economy. 

Sander's Readers and Spellers, 

Swinton's Spellers and Histories, 
Scientific Works, 

(By Dana, Gray, Wells, Elliott & Storer,) 
.Spencerian Penmanship, Cathcart's Literary Reader, 

Fish's Arithmetics. Kerl's Grammars. 

White's Industrial Drawing, 

Townsend's Civil Government, 
Modern Languages, 

(By Woodbury, Fasquelle, and others,) 
New Graded Readers, 

Loomis's Scnool Music. 



*^*Descriptive Circulars of any of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in regard 
to supplies for examination, introduction, and exchange is cordially invited. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co , PuUisliers, 

753 and 755 Broadway, Nenv Tork. 
179 Wabash Ave., Chioago, 
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'A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.*' 

/^ Vffl the latest edition with 11S,0Q» 
\3rXiJL Words, (3000 more than mf 
other English Dictioniry.) 
I Biographical Dictlonafywhkh 
it contaiD» gives brief £ict8 0(»> 

^^ periling 9700 noted persona. 

XIV'G^I^ ^" Illustratloiw— auOO in num- 
J3JCiOJL ber, (about three times as man/ 
{IS fouDd in any other Dicfry.} 

THE STANDARD. 

Webster is the Standard of the U. S. Sapreme 
Coart and in the U. S. Gov*t Printing Ofllee. 

II has all along kept a leading place, and the 
New Edition brings it fairly up to date.— Z4mdo«- 
Txmes, June, 1882. 

No school in the Dominion, no teacher, and ao^ 
reader of the language, can afford to be withooi 
this monumental work.— Orinoda EdtieaH JoumaL 

It has come to be recognized as the most nse- 
ful existing "word-book" of the English l«i- 
guage, all over the world.— iV. Y. 2Vt6wn«, 1882, 

Specimen pages sent prepaid on application. 
G. & C. MERRTAM & CO., PnbUshera, 

Springfield. Mam., U. & JU 



B. WILSON SMITH I CO.. 

LAFA7ETTE, IJS/B. 

Special agents for the introduction anA\ 
sale to schools and school officers. 
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23 East Maryland St, 

lkbia:n'afolis, imd. 



The paper upon which this book is pnnted is furnished 
by this company. 



Diamond Collar Buttons 

Diamond Studs 

Bangle and Band Bracelets - 

We also have finest line ever shown in this city 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS. BRONZES, 

GOLD AND SIL VER HEAD CANES, 
AND RHINE STONE JE1VELR 

We ask an examination of goods and prices. Or 
by mail will receive prompt attention. 

BINGHAM & WALK, 

12 East Washington Street, Indicbi 



TO SCHOOL BOARDS -AND TEACHERS 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 

An extraordinary opportunity to obtain, at a remarkably low price, for school library or teacher's 
desk, the best single volume 

ever published. 

We have a few copies left of the Centennial Edition of 

BARIS" POPULAR HiStOR! OF THE UNITED STATES. 

780 pages, 8vo., 300 fine engravings, which we will send for the above purpose (while the edition lasts) 
on receipt of one half the regular rates, and deliver the books post or express paid. 

Bindings. and Prices. 

CLOTH, GILT EDGES, _ - _ ^ - Regular Price, 116.00 Special Price, jgs.oo 

LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLE EDGES, - - .- - 7.00 - 3.50 

REAL HALF MOROCCO, MARBLE EDGES, - " 8.00 '* 4.00 

REAL HALF RUSSIA CALF, MARBLE EDGES, " 8.00 " 4.00 

REAL FULL TURKEY MOROCCO, GILT EDGES, ** 10.00 '' 5.00 

This work is by the author of Barnes' * 'Brief History Series," for Schools and colleges, which is 
having such a remarkable sale. It is valuable for reference in families as well as in schools ; is as inter- 
esting as a story; beautifully illustrated, and makes an attractive Holiday Present. 

*6^ Remittances to balance must in all cases accompany the order, as the books w-illnot be billed at 
these prices. Address, 

AS. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 

( III & 113 William Street, New York. 
(34 & 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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THS IffORMALi READISRS^ 

(5 Books.) 



RAUB'S ARITHMETICAL COURSE, 

(2 Books.) 
mementary and Complete Arithmetics. 



BAUD'S LANGUAGE COURSE, 

Lessons in English & Practical Grammar. 






SHARPLESS' GEOMETRY & TRIGONOMETRY. 



BROWN'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 



COATES' COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. 
BROWN'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 



DUNGLISON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 



BAKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Send for Circulars and terms for introduction of these popular books. 

PORTBR A GOATZSS^ Publishers, 

109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Z". S. GABI«XSy Creneral J! sent. 
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THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIOML SERIES IN CINCINNATI. 



Proposition to Change out the Eclectic Educational Series from- the Cincinnati Schools REJECTED 
By TTnanimous Recommendatioji of all the Principals invited before tide Com- 
mittee, , by unanimous report of the Text-Book Committee, by almost unan- 
imous petition <28.573) of the School Patrons, by almost Unanimous vote (dlto 
3) of the Board of Education. 



XTnanimous Eeport of the Text-Book Committee. 

The Honorable Board of Education, Cincinnati: 

The Committee on Course of Study, Text-books, &c., to whom waK referx'ed the Beveral propositions of H. W. Derby & Co., one prestrnt©*! September 17, 
1883, offering to make an even exchange of all the text-b«>ok8 in use in the public schools of this city, and Ihe other October 1, l^a, offering to make an flT»ii 
exchange for the arithmetics, geographies and grnmmars now in use, have had the same under consideration and l)eg to report: 

That we have found, in the first place, from the testimony elicited by this committee, no desire or demand for change of text>bookj), such as contempUitidd 
in these propositions ; that the books now in use have hmm ana are giving general satisfactton , that flrom sucli examination and comparisou-iM wc have been able 
to give, from the unanimous testimony of the Superintendent and Principal*», the latter of whom were equally selected by the interested deailem and from others, 
in whose judgment we have confidence, the books offered in said propositions are not equal in merit to those in use, and in practical adaption to tiio wants of our 
echools are inferior to th^ni ; and further, that their introduction in our schools would require changes in the course of study which would be injurious to their 
progress and thtir best inttrests, more especially at the present time, viz : in the midst of a term. 

. We further find from u careful investigation that the books offered on their terniti of an even exchange, would not resuH in any benefit to the pupils from* 
monetary point of view during this school year, as the books have already been purchased. The Board has always been able to purchase the books in use of thii 
publishers at net wholesale prices on as favorable terms as offered in tlteso proposition^), but as the purchase and distribution of the books by the Board involvss 
considerable expense and risk, the Board has generally, and we think wisely, left this to the regular dealers. Wc, therefore rocoramcud that tho several proposii 
tions of H. W. Derby A Co., I>e not accepted. Respectfully submitted, 

Tuos. Mclaughlin, 

A. S. BABBITT, 

• F. S. SPIEGEL, V CommiUee on Course of :^ludu. Text Books, Ele 

GEORGE EMIG. ' 

DAN'L FINN, 




tJnanimous Expression of Superintendent and 'Principals invited before the Committee, against Change 

of Text-Books. 

before the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Boohs, Oct. tlth, ^888.] 

Jce, said : 1 would not make any change of any of the bookn at this time; it would be a ilisadvantage. 

lugh of the Normal School, said: I think any change would bo a great disadvantage and injury. The Arithmetic we now use is 
not see anything superior in the Grammar and Geographies propsed. 

Principal Carnahan of the First Intermediate School, said : My opinion summed up in a few words is, that two books (GrammarR) in plac<' of one, would 
be quite a disadvantage. Additional pages in a text book bhould have no weight in the argument at all. As it is now wc arc obliged to omit a great deal in oor 
geography, and there is more in the book proposed than in the Eclectic Geography, consequently more to bo cut out. 

Principal Fillmore of the Second Intermediate School, said : So far as my school is concerned I think that a change of books would be a groat diaadvanta^. 
I consider the maps in the Eclectic Geography clearer and better than in the other book. 

Principal Prlchard of the Third Intermediate School, said : I think it would be a sad thing to have a change just now, and I would oppose it so far as I an 
persuuHlly cone erned, I have always liked the geographies we have now in use. The maps are very correct and accurate and were prepared by a gentleman who 
was very competent ip this class of work. • 

Principal Oyler of Twenty-First District School, said : The bi>ok8 in use at the present time in our schools are all good books, and 1 ran* fH.'«>ao' reason fort 
change. 

Principal Turrill of Twenty-sixth District School, said: I think it would b<« a ilisadvantage to the schools to make a change. When we have good booki it 
is best to retain them. 

Princii>al Royce of Sixth district school, said : Our present course of study has been shaped largely upon the present text-books, and a change would, thar*- 
fore, result in a great deal of contusion. The text-books in use have given general satisfaction. 

Principal Wheeler of Eleventh District School said: There would bowcrious objections to a change of text-books. I know that in the school of which I am 
prineipjtl the teachers would be oppo^id to any clinngo. 

Petition Against Changing School Books. 

28,573 Citizens of Cincinnati remonstrate against the Change. 

To the Honorable B§ard of Education, Cincinnati, O : 

The undersigned citizens respectfully petition your Honorable Board not to make or order any change in the iSchool Books. Wo prefer the books in oac, 
McGnffey's Readers, Ray^s Arithmetic, Harvey's Grammars, Eclectic Geographies; Copy Books and History, to any others. 

Unsigned by 28,578, (twenty-eight thousand, five hundred and seventy -three) Citizens of Cincinnati ."^ti 

Action of the Board. 

At a regular meeting of the ^- Board of Education of the School District, Cincinnati'' held Monday, Novem- 
ber VMh, 1883, the unanimous report of the ^'Committee on Course of Study, Text Books, Etc,'' of which I certify the 
above to be a true and correct copy, as -shown byjhe Minutes of the Board, was adopted by a vote of thirty-one (31) 
ayes to three (H) noes. Signed. 

BOUT. G, STEVENSON, 
Clerk -'- Board, of Education, School District of Cincinnati.' 
Nov. \iSth, 1SS2, 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers. 
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